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CHRONICLE  AND   COMMENT 


In  the  January  number  of  The  Book- 
man, we  published  a  quatrain  on  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  and  carelessly  ascribed  it  to 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  In  our  February 
number  we  corrected  this  statement,  and 
explained  that  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  was 
the  writer  of  tlie  lines.  Since  that  time 
we  have  seen  in  various  publications  an 
implied  denial  of  Mr.  Lang's  connection 
with  the  quatrain.  For  the  further  in- 
formation, therefore,  of  our  readers,  we 
shall  mention  the  fact  that  the  quatrain 
was  written  by  Mr.  Lang  in  a  volume 
of  Poe's  poems  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews,  and  that  the  volume 
with  the  lines  in  question  is  now  in  this 
city. 

The  following  letter  received  by  us 
from  one  of  our  subscribers  is  particu- 
larly gratifying  at  this  time^  when  we 
take  up  the  first  number  of  a  new  vol- 
ume, the  ninth  in  the  history  of  The 
Bookman.  There  are  many  others  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  such  encour- 
aging letters,  and  in  choosing  this  one 
for  publication  we  do  so  because  it  con- 
tains what  may  seem  to  be  a  practical 
suggestion  to  other  readers : 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman: 

If  one  had  the  means  to  bind  all  the  maga- 
zines and  periodical  publications  one  receives 
nowadays,  he  would  be  embarrassed  to  find 
room  to  shelve  them,  and  certainly  life  is  too 
short  to  ever  again  attempt  to  go  through  the 
accumulation  of  even  four  or  five  years.  Still 
there  is  much  of  permanent  value  in  all  these 
pu'blications,  and  one  dislikes  to  throw  them 
aside.  There  is  so  much  worth  preserving 
in  The  Bookman  that  I  have  just  gone 
through  the  first  seven  volumes  and  taken 
out  all  the  pages  containing  your  Chronic!? 
and  Comment,  which,  of  course,  includes  all 
of  the  Portraits  and  Illustrations  and  delight- 


ful gossip  about  Books  and  Authors,  and  such 
other  personal  articles  as  I  desired  to  pre- 
serve, and  have  had  them  bound  in  a  single 
compact  volume,  thus  condensing  the  seven 
volumes,  published  during  the  past  four  years, 
into  one.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this 
is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  all  that  you 
have  published  in  those  seven  volumes,  but  it 
is  the  cream  of  it  all — in  my  estimation,  at 
least — and  all  that  I  can  afford  space  for,  or 
time  to  review. 

In  leisure  moments,  I  have  made  my  own 
index — simply  of  Authors  and  Books — and 
when  any  particular  writer  or  volume  is  under 
consideration,  I  have  only  to  turn  to  my 
index  and  find  all  the  illumination  that  your 
brilliancy  and  erudition  have  provided  on  these 
subjects.  I  could  not  fix  a  commercial  value 
on  this  collection.  To  me,  it  is  simply  inval- 
uable.   Very  truly  yours, 

Samuel  H.  Pye. 

St.  Louis,  January  i8th,  1899. 


The  Educational  Rcvieiv,  which  has  al- 
ways had  a  certain  leaning  toward 
Fonetik  Refawrm,  has  enlarged  its  col- 
lection of  cacographical  curiosities  by 
adopting  and  using  a  particular  brand  of 
spelHng  for  a  list  of  ten  words  picked  out 
by  the  National  Education  Association 
and  approved  by  that  body.  All  this 
goes  to  support  a  thesis  which  we  have 
always  consistently  maintained,  to  the 
effect  that  "education''  is  a  thing  entirely 
apart  from  cultivation,  and  that  persons 
may  be  "educated"  and  still  remain  the 
veriest  strangers  to  all  the  essentials  of 
taste  and  true  refinement.  If  we  might 
offer  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  to  the 
effect  that,  hereafter,  the  editor  of  the 
Educatioiwl  Rcviciv,  in  order  to  be  en- 
tirely in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his 
cacographical  publication,  should  take  to 
wearing  celluloid  collars  and  eating  peas 
with  a  knife. 
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The  article  on  "A  Literary  Curiosity 
from  Charles  Lamb's  Library,"  by  Mr. 
Luther  S.  Livingston,  published  in  our 
January  number,  has  been  kindly  ac- 
knowledged by  Canon  Ainger,  the  well- 
known  Lamb  authority  and  editor  of 
the  Letters.  A  correspondent,  who  is  also 
a  Lamb  enthusiast,  sent  Canon  Ainger  a 
copy  of  The  Bookman,  containing  this 
interesting  paper,  and  received  a  letter 
from  him  in  which  he  savs : 

Accept  my  best  thanks  for  yofir  kind  note 
and  for  the  copy  of  The  Bookman,  which 
followed  it  a  few  days  later.  I  am  greatly 
delighted  that  John  Lamb's  Anti-Vivisection 
Society's  pamphlet  should  have  at  last  come 
to  light,  and  I  congratulate  Mr.  Livingston 
on  his  discovery.  I  have  been  in  pursuit  of 
it  for  years.  It  will  make  a  very  interesting 
additional  note  to  my  edition  of  Lamb' s  Letters 
if  ever  I  should  revise  the  work. 


Rudyard  Kipling  has  been  in  New 
York  during  the  past  month.  He  still 
sustains  his  reputation  for  reticence  re- 
garding his  plans  and  projects.  We  be- 
lieve that  The  Day's  Work  is  selling  more 
rapidly  than  ever.  "The  Man  Who  Is'* 
has  the  honour  of  appearing  first  in  a 
series  of  literary  sculptures  (see  page 
56)  which  begins  in  this  issue. 

Janiee  Meredith,  a  storv  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,  which  we  announced  a  short  time 
ago  as  fresh  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Paul 
Leicester  r^ord,  is  to  run  serially  in  the 
pages  of  TnK  Bookman  throughout 
the  year.  The  opening  chapters  are  pub- 
lished in  this  number.  Mr.  Ford's  story 
has  received  high  praise  from  several 
eminent  critics,  who  were  privileged  to 
read  it  in  manuscript. 

A  correspondent  recently  remarked  in 
the  pages  of  Literature,  that  according  to 
the  City  Directory,  New  York  contains 
twenty-one  Ryrons,  all  engaged  in  pur- 
suits other  than  poetry — though  one  of 
them  isa'*Gilder" !  The  following  curious 
entry  evidently  escaped  this  frivolous 
person's  notice:     *Tiovcy,  Rich  poet'*! 


Count  Tolstov's  determination  to 
write  no  more  fiction  has  been  overcome 
bv  his  desire  to  assist  the  Doukhobors  in 
their  exodus  from  their  grievous  op- 
pression in  Russia  to  the  prairies  of  Can- 


ada. Five  years  ago  the  great  Russian 
novelist  wrote  the  synopsis  of  a  novel 
which  he  then  laid  aside,  but  has  since 
taken  up  and  completed.  This  novel  will 
be  published  simultaneously  in  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  Denmark, 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  devoted  to  settling  the 
Doukhobors  in  their  Canadian  homes. 
Mr.  Herbert  P.  Archer,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  second  contingent  of  the  Douk- 
hobors, now  being  settled  in  their  West- 
ern home,  has  been  in  charge  of  these 
negotiations.  Mr.  Archer  comes  with 
authority,  having  visited  Tolstoy  and  re- 
ceived instructions  and  arranged  details 
before  setting  out  on  his  Western  mis- 
sion. Rcsurreetion,  as  the  new  novel  is 
to  be  called,  will  appear  serially  in  this 
country  in  the  pages  of  the  Cosmopolitan^ 
and  will  afterwards  be  published  in  book 
form  before  the  end  of  the  year  by 
Messrs.  Dodd.  Mead  and  Company.  Tol- 
stoy views  it  as  the  most  important  work 
of  fiction  he  has  ever  written. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  forthcoming 
Reminiscences  is  considered  quite  an  im- 
portant literary  event.  Since  we  made 
the  announcement  some  months  ago  the 
news  has  become  widespread,  and  has 
been  received  with  keen  interest.  We 
find  that  Mr.  McCarthy  will  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  America.  He  has 
made  three  extensive  visits  to  this 
country  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
active  career,  and  on  each  occasion  he 
widened  his  acquaintance  with  many  of 
our  notable  men.  He  knew  lunerson, 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  l)ryant,  Lowell, 
and  others  now  passed  away,  and  he 
numbers  among  his  friends  many  who 
still  remain  with  us.  In  one  of  his  visits 
he  was  entertained  by  Brigham  Young 
in  Salt  Lake  City — before  the  railroad 
had  reached  the  Mormon  capital.  Mr. 
McCarthy  may  not  be  an  ideal  historian, 
although  he  is  a  popular  one:  but  he 
certainly  ought  to  be  an  ideal  auto- 
biographer. 

Songs  from  the  Ghetto,  by  Mr.  Morris 
Rosenfeld,  which  is  reviewed  on  another 
page,  has  already  awakened  a  good  deal 
of  kindly  interest  in  the  author,  among 
those  who  have  visited  him  and  shown 
great    admiration     for   his    remarkable 
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work     being    the     two 

writers  of  the  Ghetto. 
Mr.  Zangwill  and  Mr. 
Abraham  Cahan.  Mr. 
Rosenfeld  may  be  said 
to  have  learned  in  suf- 
fering what  he  has  writ 
in  song.  He  was  born 
in  1862  in  Russian 
Poland  and  passed  most 
of  his  younger  days  in 
the  company  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  fisher- 
man. He  received  some 
instruction  in  Jewish 
lore  and  picked  up  some 
German  and  Polish, 
then  ran  off  to  Holland, 
thence  to  London  and 
finally  reached  New 
York,  where  he  became 
a  tailor,  working  in  the 
Sweatshops.  He  was  ob- 
liged to  abandon  this 
work  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health  and  took  to 
the  profession  of  a  Yid- 
dish penny  -  a  -  liner, 
which  only  aggravated 
his  misery.  Professor 
Leo  Wiener  of  Harvard 
University  has  made  an 
English  prose  transla- 
tion, together  with  the 
original  Yiddish  (in 
German  transcription) 
of  Mr.  Rosenfeld'ssongs, 
Professor  Wiener  declares  that  it  has 
been  left  to  the  New  York  Ghetto  to  set 
the  crown  on  this  humble  literature  of 
Yiddish  poetry.  The  tailor  poet  sings 
with  remarkable  sweetness  and  perfect 
technique,  and  his  songs  are  deserving 
of  serious  notice.  The  portrait  of  him 
which  appears  here  is  taken  from  a  pho- 
tograph made  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Day,  of 
Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day,  who  are  the 
publishers  of  Songs  from  the  Ghetto. 
■t 
A  subscriber  asks  for  an  explanation 
of  the  inscription  which  forms  part  of 
the  cover  design  of  Mr.  Zangwill's 
.Dreamers  of  lite  Ghetto.  We  referred  the 
inquiry  to  Mr.  Zangwill,  who  replies  as 
follows:  "I  have  not  a  Dreamers  of  the 
Ghetto  by  me,  and  cannot  remember  the 
symbolism  of  the  cover,  but  it  is  so  sig- 
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niiicant  that  I  have  given  instructions 
for  its  removal  in  the  next  edition.  There 
is,  I  think,  the  Hebrew  word  for  Zion; 
also  a  pair  of  heavy  wings,  probably 
used  with  reference  to  the  verse.  'I  will 
bear  thee  on  eagles'  wings.'  I  am  only 
responsible  for  what  is  between  the 
covers." 


A  servant  who  recently  had  to  an- 
nounce Mr.  Zangwill  and'  some  friends 
evidently  fonnd  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing the  distinguished  author's 
name,   so   he  delivered   himself  in   this 

wise:  "Mr,  and  Mrs.  G and  the 

bookman"! 

it 

Mr.  Zangwill  has  been  frequently 
urged  of  late  to  deliver  another  lecture  in 
Xew  York,  but  he  says  that  he  is  too 
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busy  even  to  think  of  it.  He  will  leave 
this  country  for  England  early  in  the 
spring,  and  will  return  in  September  to 
superintend  the  rehearsals  of  his  drama- 
tised version  of  The  Cliildrcn  of  the 
Ghetto. 


Dr.  William  Barry,  whose  new  ro- 
mance, The  Tzvo  Standards,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Century  Company,  was 
the  author  of  the  recent  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Revie^v,  which  dealt  so  vigor- 
ously with  the  writings  of  Marie  CorclH 
and  Hall  Caine.  Dr.  Barry  is  keenly  in- 
terested in  social  problems,  and  can 
bring  a  very  trenchant  rhetoric  to  the 
treatment  of  them.  He  is  also  that  rare 
thing  in  a  good  writer— a  still  better 
talker.  Dr.  Barry  is  the  priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  of  Dorchester, 
England,  and  he  is  said  to  have  some- 
thing of  the  air  of  a  French  abbe  of  the 
old  times.  He  has  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  France  and 
of  Ciermanv. 

H 

We  have  had  occasion  already  to  call 
attention  to  the  collection  of  Dickens- 
iana  in  the  library  of  Mr.  E.  S.  William- 


son, private  secretary  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Crown  Lands,  Toronto.  Two 
items  of  unusual  interest  have  recently 
been  added  by  Mr.  Williamson  to  his 
collection.  One  is  an  enlarged  photo- 
gravure from  a  negative  of  a  literary 
and  dramatic  group  in  Albert  Smith's 
garden,  London,  taken  some  thirty-five 
years  ago.  which  was  unearthed  in  1893, 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tregaskis,  booksellers. 
High  Hoiborii.  There  arc  twenty-four 
portraits  in  the  group.  Charles  Dick- 
ens may  be  seen  reclining  in  Ihe  imme- 
diate foreground,  and  surrounding  him 
are  Charles  Dickens,  jtuiior,  .\lbert 
Smith.  G.  C.  Stanfield,  Shirley  Hrooks, 
Marcus  Stone.  Wilkie  Collins,  ilark 
Lemon,  and  the  Misses  Hogarth  and 
Dickens — all  apparently  excellent  por- 
traits. The  other  item  is  of  even  greater 
interest,  namely,  two  volumes  from  the 
library  of  Charles  Dickens  at  CiadshiU, 
with  his  book-plate  and  label.  The  work 
is  the  Life  of  .Sir  John  EUot.  by  John 
Forster,  the  life-long  friend  and  well- 
known  biographer  of  Dickens.  Through 
Mr.  Williamson's  courtesy  we  have  re- 
produced Dickens's  book-plate  from  this 
work  taken  from  his  library  shelves, 
which   may,   therefore,   be   regarded   as 
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genuine,  and  is  the  more  interesting  be- 
cause of  several  spurions  book-plates 
which  have  been  given  out  lately  as 
belonging  to  Dickens. 

Mr.  Charles  Battell  Loomis  will  pub- 
lish his  first  book  through  Mr.  R.  H. 
Russell,  about  Easter,  with  the  very 
modest  title.  Just  Rhymes.  Mr.  Russell,  it 
may  have  been  observed,  has  been  going 
in  more  for  publications  in  belles  h'itrcs 
lately.  Copies  of  his  dainty  illustrated 
edition  of  Trela^i'tiy  of  the  Wells  were 
used  as  souvenirs  at  the  one  hundredth 
performance  of  Mr.  Pinero's  play  of  that 
name  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  the 
fifteenth  of  February. 
•t 

Ian  Maclaren  has  arrived  and  will  de- 
liver one  lecture  with  readings  in  this 
city  before  starting  for  the  Pacific  slope. 
On  the  evening  of  March  3d,  Dr.  Wat- 
son is  announced  by  Major  Pond — into 
whose  care  the  famous  Scot  has  con- 
signed himself  again — to  speak  on 
"Clerical  Life  in  Scotland,"  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Dr.  Watson  is  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Watson. 
K 

Another  distinguished  visitor.  M. 
Edouard  Rod.  will  have  reached  these 
shores  by  the  time  this  is  in  the  hands  of 
our  readers.  A  critical  estimate  of  M. 
Rod's  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Taber  Cooper  will  appear  in  our  next 
number. 

* 

A  correspondent  writes,  with  refer- 
ence to  our  comment  on  Mr.  Gilbert 
Parker  last  month,  that  Mr.  Parker  at 
the  time  of  his  matriculation  in  Trinity 
University,  Toronto,  not  only  had  the 
idea  of  taking  holy  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but  that  he  had  already  been 
ordained  a  deacon.  Our  correspondent 
offers  this  information  from  knowledge, 
as  be  happened  to  be  an  undergraduate 
of  Trinity  at  the  time. 
■t 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  work  in 
literature  had  been  altogether  in  the 
short  story  before  the  appearance  of  Red 
Rock,  which  is  reviewed  in  this  number. 
There  are  those  who  hold,  even  after 
reading  the  novel,  that  Mr.  Page's  liter- 
ary achievement  is  still  supremely  felt  in 
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the  short  story ;  and  even  were  this  true 
it  need  not  afTect  the  author  seriously, 
for  has  he  not  given  us  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  stories  of  the  Civil  War — a  story 
which  will  always  occupy  a  high  place  in 
American  literature?  It  is  nearly  twenty 
years  since  "Marse  Chan"  was  written. 
No  one  who  has  once  heard  the  old 
negro  servant's  words.  "Marse  Chan,  he 
done  got  he  furlough,"  can  ever  get 
them  out  of  his  memory.  The  story 
which  suggested  "Marse  Chan"  to  the 
author  has  been  told  before,  but  it  is 
worth  rehearsing.  In  the  autumn  of 
1880,  a  (riend  of  Mr,  Page  showed  him 
a  letter  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
pocket  of  a  dead  private  of  a  Georgia 
regiment.  It  was  from  his  sweetheart, 
and  was  very  badly  written.  She  told 
him  of  her  love,  and  of  her  sorrow  for 
her  bad  treatment  of  him.  She  said  that 
she  had  loved  him  all  Ihe  time,  ever 
since  they  had  gone  to  school  together, 
when  he  used  to  be  so  good  to  her.  If 
he  could  only  get  a  furlough  and  come 
home  she  would  marry  him.  A  post- 
script scrawled  across  the  blue  Confed- 
erate paper  stated  that  he  must  not  come 
home  without  a  furlough,  for  if  he  didn't 
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From  a  photo^aph  by  DbvIi  and  SanCord,  Ke 

"come  honourable"  she  would  not  marry 
him.  The  poor  fellow  got  his  furlough 
at  Malvern  Hill,  or  Fair  (Jaks,  from  a 
bullet.  The  incident  so  loiichcd  Mr. 
Page  that  he  went  straight  to  his  law 
office  and  began  to  write  "Marsc  Chan." 
He  finislicd  it  in  a  few  days,  and  sent  it 
to  Scribiicr's  Moiilhly.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  April.  '1R84.  that  "Marse 
Chan"  was  publi.'^hcd  in  the  Century. 
which,  in  the  meantime,  had  succeeded 
the  old  Scribiicrs  Monthly,  althouph  the 
story  had  been  accepted,  and  Mr.  Page 
had  received  eighty  <lotlars  for  it.  The 
delay  in  pnbli.shing  "Marse  Chan"  dis- 
couraged Mr.  Page  from  making  turtlier 


attempts  at  story  writ' 
ing,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ".\  Soiaier  of  the- 
Empire,"  and  a  paper  01? 
"Old  Yorktown,"  he 
wrote  nothing  else  dur- 
ing this  period. 


The  publication  of 
"Marse  Chan"  turned 
the  tide,  and  in  a  short 
time  Mr.  Page  was  the 
niost-talked-ot  writer  of 
the  day.  ".Marse  Chan" 
was  soon  followed  by 
the  other  stories,  which 
have  been  before  the 
public  in  book  form 
since  1887  under  the 
suggestive  title.  In  Ole 
I'irgiiiia.  Mr.  Page  con- 
siders "L'nc'  Edinburg," 
one  of  these  stories,  the 
best  picture  of  old  Vir- 
gina  hfe  that  he  has 
drawn.  Other  stories 
and  other  books  have 
since  appeared  from  his 
graceful  and  winning 
pen,  all  of  them  distin- 
guished by  an  exquisite 
artistic  taste,  a  delightful 
delicacy  of  feeling  and 
delicious  humour,  but  In 
Olc  I  'irgiiiia  holds  a  spe- 
cial niche  of  its  own,  ilr, 
I 'age  was  a  boy  of  eight 
years  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  for  two 
''VoTii.  winters     the     army     of 

Northern  Virginia  wa3 
encamped  not  far  from  his  home  at  Oak- 
land. Hanover  County,  N'irginia.  a  part 
of  the  old  Nelson  domain,  situated  be- 
tween two  of  the  principal  roads  that 
led  "on  to  Richmond."  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Washington  (College,  and  at 
the  University  of  \"irginia,  where  he 
studied  law.  To  write  as  Mr.  Page  lias 
written  of  the  old  South  one  nnist  not 
only  have  lived  there,  he  must  come  of 
a  ."lock  that  has  struggled  and  fought 
and  liied  there.  On  both  sides  of  the 
tann'ly  tree  Mr.  Page  has  his  roots 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  \'irginia  soil. 
The  above  portrait  of  Mr,  Page  is  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time. 
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It  did  not  seem  possible  to  us  that  the 
Jungle  Books  could  be  paralleled  for 
many  a  day,  but  it  would  appear  that 
Mr,  Kipling  has  a  rival  in  Mr.  Ernest 
Seton  Thompson,  whose  recent  book. 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  is  captivat- 
ing readers  of  all  sorts,  both  young  an<l 
old.  A  story,  which  we  can  vouch  for 
as  being  authentic,  will  show  how  the 
young  mind  discriminates  when  called 
upon  for  criticism.  Copies  of  the  Jungle 
Books  and  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known 
were  given  to  a  boy  of  twelve  at  Christ- 
mas time,  and  after  he  had  read  them  he 
was  asked  which  he  liked  the  better.  The 
boy  remained  in  doubt  for  a  little  while, 
but  he  ultimately  reached  the  following 
conclusion :  "Well,  I  like  the  Jungle 
stories;  I  think  the  animals  are  fine:' 
but" — and  a  smile  of  relief  broke  over 
his  face — "the  animals  in  the  other  book. 
you  know,  are  real!" 
•t 

After  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
"Uncle  Remus"  writing  enthusiastically 
about  the  book,  and  it  is  amusing  to 
learn  that  the  delightful  chronicler  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  "Brer  Rab- 
bit" has  found  himself  anticipated  in  Mr. 
Thompson's  work.  "I  was  afraid  to  read 
it,"  writes  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  "owing 
to  the  fact  that  I  am  engaged  on  some 
animal  autobiographies  to  be  embodied 
in  a  successor  to  the  Thimblefinger 
books ;  but  the  pictures  were  so  alluring 
in  the  first  place  and  the  text  in  the 
second,  that  I  could  not  help  myself — 
and  now  I  am  afraid  folks  will  find  traces 
of  Thompson  in  my  stories.  Well,  if  the 
traces  are  read,  'twill  be  all  the  better 
for  me." 

Mr.  Ernest  Seton  Thompson  is  by  no 
means  unknown  to  the  world  of  letters, 
but  there  are  thousands  who  have  never 
heard  of  him  before,  and  to  whom  Wild 
Animals  I  Have  Knoivn  will  come  with  ^ 

the  fresh  force  of  a  new  discovery  in  lit-         ry  _  - 

erature.    In  1883  he  began  to  be  known  M-'-<^  /--Lt^..**-.^ 

as  a  naturalist,  and  his  studies  in  zoology       ^  ^ 

eventualSy   materialised    in   two    books,  r>  /)  -T, 

The  Birds  of  Manitoba  and   The  Mam-  C^i-'^j— ^    MlXi^    {7^.vn~~^' 

mals  of  Manitoba,  and  resulted  in  his  be- 
ing appointed  government  naturalist  to 
that  province,  an  honorary  position 
which  he  still  holds.  His  work  in  these 
volumes  created  a  great  deal  of  interest 
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among  the  publishers  and  scientists  of 
the  East,  and  led  to  his  being  invited  to 
come  to  this  citv  bv  the  Centurv  Com- 
pany,  to  illustrate  the  animals  and  birds 
for  their  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary.  He 
was  engaged  on  this  work  until  1890. 
and  made  over  one  thousand  drawings 
for  it.  He  then  went  to  London  and  ob- 
tained a  scholarship,  entitling  him  to 
seven  vears'  tuition  at  the  Roval  Acad- 
emy,  but  after  eighteen  months  of  it  he 
threw  up  the  work  in  disgust  and  went 
to  Paris.  There  he  studied  with  Henrv 
Mosler  and  painted  his  first  picture 
within  a  vear  after  his  arrival.  The  sub- 
ject  was  drawn  from  his  wolf-hunting 
experiences  in  Western  America,  and  the 
picture  was  hung  in  the  Salon  in  a  place 
of  honour  on  the  line.  Some  eighteen 
drawings  and  pictures  followed,  and 
were  all  exhibited  in  the  Salon,  all  of 
them,  too,  being  wolf  subjects,  which 
has  won  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  *'Wolf ' 
Thompson,  for  many  of  Mr.  Thompson's 
critics  hold,  curiously  enough,  that  his 
best  stories  and  pictures  have  had  this 
fearful  and  cunning  beast  for  their  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Thompson's  most  important 
work.  The  Art  Anatomy  of  Animals,  a 
royal  quarto  volume  published  by  the 
Macmillans,  with  text  and  plates  both 
from  the  author's  hand,  was  the  result  of 
four  years*  laborious  and  conscientious 
studv.  It  is  a  work  of  which  he  mav  well 
feel  proud,  for  it  has  proved  invaluable 
to  scientists,  and  is  considered  by  them 
the  finest  work  of  its  kind  ever  done  in 
America,  not  even  second  to  the  great 
Audubon.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
work  for  the  press,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Grace  Gallatin, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin  of 
California,  who  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Thompson  subsequently  in  June,  1896. 
Mrs.  Thompson's  literary  gifts  and  her 
appreciation  of  art  have  enabled  her  to 
enter  into  full  sympathy  with  her  hus- 
band's aims,  and  to  her  we  are  also  in- 
debted for  the  artistic  form  and  book- 
making  of  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Knoum. 
We  should  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  ilhistrations  in  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Chapman's  Bird-Life,  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Apoleton  in  1897, 
were  from  drawings  of  the  birds  taken 


by  Mr.  Thompson  amid  their  natural 
surroundings.  They  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  best  bird  drawings 
ever  produced  in  America,  and  to  be  as 
far  ahead  of  Audubon  as  Audubon  was 
ahead  of  those  who  preceded  him.  Mr. 
Thompson's  drawings  are  also  familiar 
in  the  pages  of  the  leading  magazines. 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  is  in  its 
seventh  thousand,  and  is  reviewed  on 
another  page.  The  portrait  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  given  on  the  preceding  page, 
is  from  a  photograph  by  Miss  Ben- 
Yusuf,  which  is  especially  prized  by  Mrs. 
Thompson. 

W^e  have  received  several  inquiries  re- 
garding the  author  of  Conecrning  Isabel 
Carnahy,  a  novel,  published  a  few 
months  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton. 
One  of  these  inquiring  correspondents 
calls  it  **the  brightest  novel  of  the  last 
eleven  years."  We  have  already  made 
some  comment  on  the  book,  which  was 
also  reviewed  among  our  Novel  Notes 
in  the  same  number  (January).  There 
is  Httle  to  add.  Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft 
Fowler  had  already  published  several 
volumes  of  little  consequence  previous 
to  the  publication  of  Conecrning  Isabel 
Carnaby,  but  she  owes  her  reputation  to 
this  book  alone.  Her  other  books  reveal 
her  as  a  versifier,  and  not  as  a  novelist, 
and  of  these  verses  not  much  need  be 
said.  Fluency  of  expression,  thought 
that  is  more  witty  than  profound,  and  a 
tendency  to  allow  the  rhyme  to  run  away 
with  the  sense,  are  her  chief  characteris- 
tics in  verse.  These  qualities  may  be  seen 
even  in  her  novel,  in  the  chapter  head- 
ings and  in  the  fragments  of  verse  scat^ 
tered  through  its  pages.  Some  critics  see 
in  her  poetry  just  what  her  novel  lacks, 
namely,  the  quality  of  style  and  form. 
We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  this  view, 
and  while  denying  to  the  author  of  Con- 
ecrning Isabel  Carnaby  any  great  achieve- 
ment in  fiction,  we  must  accord  the  book 
generous  praise,  and  view  it  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  promise.  Faults 
bv  the  score  one  mav  find  in  the  novel, 
but  she  has  two  rare  gifts  which  offset 
these,  and  which  compel  and  convince 
the  reader  once  he  has  subjected  him- 
self to  the  spell  of  the  first  page.  She 
is  always  readable,  and  she  possesses  in  a 
singular  degree  the  power  of  creating 
character.    She  interests  us  intensely  in 
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what  she  has  to  say,  and 
her  characters  hold  us 
for  the  time  as  if  they 
were  flesh  and  blood. 
And  these  things  make 
for  popularity. 
K 
Another  book  pub- 
lished by  the  same  firm, 
which  is  being  very 
much  read  at  present,  is 
DaZ'id  Hartnn,  a  post- 
humous work  of  fiction 
by  Edward  Noyes  West- 
cott.  The  mournful  fact 
that  the  author  lived  only 
long  enough  to  finish  the 
work  and  was  fated 
never  to  know  o(  its  suc- 
cess has  added  a  touch 
of  human  interest  to  the 
book,  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  vigorous  por- 
trayal of  an  original  and 
humorous  type  of  char- 
acter peculiar  to  Central 
New  York. 

The  memoirs  of  Al- 
phonse  Daudet  and  the 
Daudet  family,  by  Leon 
and  Ernest  Daudet, 
which  we  announced  as 
in  process  of  translation 
some  months  ago,  have 
recently  been  published 
in  one  volume  by 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company.  The 
translation  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Charles  De  Kay.  What  one  finds 
in  these  memoirs  is  not  a  coldly  meas- 
ured biographical  account  of  the  famous 
Frenchman  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
writer  of  fiction,  but  the  portrait  of  a 
loving  and  beloved  father,  revered  by 
his  family,  enshrined  in  their  affections; 
a  portrait  limned  and  coloured  through 
the  hues  of  sympathy  and  devotion.  We 
see  Daudet,  a  noble  and  beautiful  figure, 
as  he  lingers  through  the  suffering  of  the 
last  months  of  his  lite;  we  view  him 
in  the  relation  which  his  life  bore  to 
literature,  and  feel  the  buoyancy  of  the 
gentle  and  optimistic  creator  of  Tar- 
tarin;  we  look  upon  him  as  a  man  of 
family,  and  so  on.     And  through  it  all 


ALPHOMSE  DAUDET. 

there  beats  the  throbbing  of  a  strong 
affection  and  an  ardent  worship.  An 
appendix  containing  a  dialogue  between 
father  and  son  is  also  recorded.  "Con- 
cerning the  Imagination."  A  portrait  of 
Alphonse  Daudet,  from  a  photogravure 
by  Goupil  of  Paris,  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  volume,  and  it  is  herewith 
reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
publishers. 

The  Sketch  calls  our  attention  to  a  lit- 
tle volume  entitled  Thornton  and  the 
Brontes,  by  William  Scruton,  a  well- 
known  antiquarian  student,  who  has  al- 
ready published  a  book  known  to 
Bronte   collectors   as  The   Birlliplacc  of 
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Charlotte  Bronte,  Thornton,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  birthplace  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte  and  her  sister  Emily.  The 
book  has  been  prepared  solely  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  members  of  the 
Bronte  Society,  and  only  a  few  copies 
are  on  sale  for  Bronte  enthusiasts  at 
home  and  abroad  who  do  not  happen  to 
be  members  of  that  society.  If  any  such 
enthusiasts  there  be  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  we  may  recommend  them  to  ad- 
dress Mr.  Scriiton,  care  of  John  Dale, 
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F.MILV    BRONTE. 
From  »  purtrait  In  "Thornton  and  the  Brontes." 

Bridge  Street.  Uradfortl,  England.  Mr. 
Clement  K.  SJiortcr,  the  author  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte  and  Her  Cirele,  speaks  highly 
of  the  book  an<l  says  that  it  is  weii  worth 
possessing  if  only  for  the  pictures.  One 
of  these,  a  portrait  of  Emily  Bronte,  is 
said  to  have  been  recognised  as  a  fairly 
good  likeness  by  Martha  Brown,  the  old 
servant  of  the  family.  While  this  por- 
trait does  not  suggest  any  striking  in- 
dividuality, and  may  well  be  questioned, 
the  tact  that  no  authentic  portrait  of 
Emily  Bronte  has  yet  been  discovered 


makes  the  reproduction  of  this  portrait 
even  at  a  hazard  peculiarly  interesting. 

m 

The  Frederic  Fund,  which  has  been 
instituted  in  London  on  behalf  of  the 
widow  and  children  of  the  late  Harold 
Frederic,  will  not  surely  be  allowed  to 
go  without  warm  support  from  his  own 
countrymen.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  English  royalties  and  copyrights 
of  his  works  willed  to  his  widow  are 
so  heavily  mortgaged  that  no  possi- 
ble source  of  revenue  is  forthcoming 
from  this  quarter.  Two  of  the  chil- 
dren are  boys  of  nine  and  eleven. 
Mrs.  Frederic  is  without  any  means  of 
support  whatever.  One  who  knows  all 
about  the  sad  family  affairs  of  the  Fred- 
erics makes  a  strong  appeal  for  the  as- 
sistance of  those  wlio  have  been  left  to 
face  niisunderstan<ling  and  dire  want. 
"Xot  much  can  be  said,"  writes  our 
esteemed  correspondent,  "especially  as 
Harold  Frederic  made  himself  so  gener- 
ally beloved.  But  no  one  ever  dreamed 
of  blaming  Grace  Frederic,  his  wife,  in 
any  way,  first  or  last ;  while  it  is  she  who 
snuffers  now.  The  Fund  is  just,  if  ever  a 
fund  was  such."  .\mong  those  who  have 
joined  the  Committee  are  Mr.  Asquith, 
Sir  Henry  Irving.  Sir  Edward  Lawson, 
Canon  Eyton,  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  Mr.  J. 
M.  Barrie,  Mr.  Heincmann,  Mr.  Harms- 
worth  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  Fund  are  Mr.  Sidney  S.  Pawl- 
ing and  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas,  and  the 
secretary  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Fisher,  who  asks 
that  cheques  made  payable  to  the  Fred- 
eric Fund,  and  crossed  L,ondon  and 
Coventry  Bank,  should  be  sent  to  him  at 
88  St.  George's  Square,  London,  S,  W. 
Contributions  to  the  Fund  will  also  be 
gladiv  received  bv  the  editors  of  The 

BnOKMAX. 

As  Ihere  may  be  some  persons  whose 
judgment  lias  been  obscurcil  regarding 
the  Christian  Science  complications  at- 
tending Mr.  Frederic's  deatJi,  and  who 
might  lie  inclined  to  refuse  aid  to  Mrs. 
Frederic  because  sheallowed experiments 
in  his  last  sickness,  we  should  like  to 
make  clear  the  fact  that  !Mr.  Frederic 
died,  away  from  his  own  home,  where 
his  family  could  not  control  matters. 
.\ny  one  who  knew  him  at  all  knows 
that  the  truth  of  all  this  twaddle  about 
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his  belief  in  Christian  Science  treatment 
is  simply  that  he  was  moved  by  his 
consideration  for  a  third  person's  feel- 
ings, and  brought  himself  to  submit  to 
everything  she  proposed  sooner  than 
cause  her  continued  anxiety  or  suffer- 
ing. There  never  was  any  one  who  was 
more  clear-headed  than  Mr.  Frederic,  or 
who  all  his  life  had  quicker  and  saner 
recourse  to  physicians  in  regular  stand- 
ing. It  is  worth  while  to  dispel  the  fog 
that  has  obscured  this  point,  for  it  was 
by  no  means  through  any  mistake  on 
the  part  of  his  wife  that  the  life  of  this 
man,  beloved  by  all,  ended  prematurely 
at  the  age  of  forty-two. 
K 
We  understand  that  Miss  Beatrice 
Harraden  has  discarded  the  original  un- 
wieldy title  which  she  had  adopted  for 
her  new  novel,  and  has  finally  decided  to 
call  it  The  Foii-kr.  The  title  is  suggested 
by  the  verse  in  the  Psalms,  "Our  soul  is 
escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the 
fowler."  It  will  appear  in  the  spring, 
and  there  is  every  indication,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  that  it  will 
be  the  book  of  the  season. 

Of  the  three  authors  crowned  by  the 
Academy  and  rewarded  by  fifty  guineas 
each  tor  books  published  during  1898,  we 
herewith  present  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Lee,  whose  Life  of  Sliakespearc, 
which  won  him  the  award,  is  reviewed 
on  another  page.  We  have  already  pub- 
hshed  portraits  of  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett 
and  of  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  the  other  for- 
tunate authors,  Mr,  Lee's  biography  of 
Shakespeare  is  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

The  two  ponderous  volumes  on  Shake- 
speare by  Georg  Brandes,  also  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  had  their 
origin  in  a  series  of  lectures  which  the 
Danish  critic  delivered  at  the  Copenha- 
gen University.  These  lectures  were  sub- 
sequently printed  in  an  enlarged  form 
and  met  with  universal  success  in  Scan- 
dinavia— -a  success  which  may  be  duph- 
cated  in  England  and  America.  Georg 
Brandes  was  born  in  Copenhagen  nearly 
sixty  years  ago.  He  has  a  clever,  quick, 
sharp  face,  thoughtful  eyes  and  a  very 
energetic  manner,  so  full  of  gesticulation 
that   it    seems   almost     dramatic.      His 


speecli  is  rapid  yet  impressive ;  he  is  fond 
of  congenial  society  and  always  attracts 
a  clever  coterie  around  him  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  world  he  may  pitch  his 
camp.  No  one  has  read  literature  more 
widely  or  with  a  keener  insight.  His 
studv  is  a  large  room  with  bookcases 
running  along  three  sides  of  the  walls  al- 
most from  tloor  to  ceihng.  Here  are 
great  masses  of  English  literature, 
among  which  we  note  well-thumbed  vol- 
umes of  Swinburne,  of  whom  Brandes  is 
a  great  admirer,  and  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
manv  of  whose  works  he  has  translated. 


Here  also  are  to  be  found  shelves  groan- 
ing with  the  weight  of  French  volumes, 
notable  among  which  are  many  editions 
of  Taine.  on  whose  philosophy  Brandes 
has  written  a  popular  work  in  Danish. 
The  window  of  his  study  commands  a 
quaint  view  over  one  of  those  many 
canals  with  which  Copenhagen  is  riddled, 
and  on  whose  water  picturesque  barges 
seem  forever  to  ply  to  and  fro.  It  is  from 
a  writing  table  at  this  window  that  Herr 
Brandes  looks  on  the  old  town  he  knows 
and  loves  so  well.  Though  speaking 
English  with  effort,  he  reads  and  writes 
it  with  the  greatest  ease.     French   he 
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knows  equally  well  and  of  the  German 
tongue  he  is  a  master,  lecturing  as  flu- 
ently in  that  language  as  he  does  in 
Danish.  He  is  a  rapid  thinker  and  a 
quick  writer:  hence  the  many  volumes 
that  bear  his  name. 

It  is  disappointing  in  a  retrospect  of  a 
season's  publications  to  find  books  of 
real  merit  and  imaginative  power  al- 
most wholly  neglected.  One  notable  ex- 
ample of  this  is  Mr.  Steuart's  The  Min- 
ister of  State f  published  early  last  au- 
tumn.. This  novel  appeared  in  England 
in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and  was  at 
once  received  with  unwonted  applause 
from  the  critics.  Moreover,  the  sale  of 
the  book,  which  was  unusually  large  at 
the  time  of  its  reception  by  the  English 
public,  still  continues  there ;  while  on  this 
side,  beyond  making  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  several  critics  and  being  read 
by  a  few  enthusiastic  readers,  it  seems  to 
have  missed  public  recognition  alto- 
gether. More's  the  pity,  because  it  is  a 
piece  of  genuine  literature  to  begin  with, 
as  well  as  being  a  novel  of  strong  char- 
acterisation and  charming  narrative. 
Once  a  reader  gets  into  the  story  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  hold  him  to 
the  end. 

Mr.  Steuart  is  making  progress  with 
another  novel,  which  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year.  Like  Hall 
Caine's  rumoured  novel,  whose  pro- 
jected title  is  The  Drunkard,  it  deals  with 
the  drink  question  in  England,  which 
Mr.  Steuart  declares  is  "an  awful  and 
tragic  question  when  one  conies  into 
close  quarters  with  it."  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  novel  will  not  be  a  temper- 
ance tract,  but  a  dramatic  presentation 
of  men  and  women  in  the  throes  of  a 
great  evil — a  great  misery.  The  plot 
turns  on  the  revulsion  of  feeling  that 
comes  to  the  son  of  a  millionaire  brewer 
when  he  discovers  the  havoc  that  is 
wrought  by  the  product  with  which  his 
w^hole  life  is  associated.  The  situation  sug- 
gests an  interesting  and  dramatic  story. 

It  is  encouraging,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  find  a  work  of  such  genuine  and  en- 
tertaining humour  as  ^Ir.  E.  P.  Dunne's 
Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War,  receiving 
an  almost  instantaneous  recogition.  But 


the  book  is  one  which  we  felt  sure  from 
the  beginning  would  meet  with  quick 
appreciation  and  ready  reward,  for  the 
Americans  above  all  people  are  swift  to 
discern  and  to  appreciate  humour.  Be- 
sides. Mr.  Dooley  was  not  only  the  crea- 
tion of  a  man  of  imagination,  but  of  a 
man  of  deep  humanity,  and  the  spell 
which  falls  on  evervbodv  who  reads  the 
book  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  note  with 
satisfaction  that  the  pubhshers,  Messrs. 
Small,  Maynard  and  Company,  have  se- 
cured another  book  of  Mr.  Dooley's 
utterances  to  be  published  later  in  the 
year.  It  was  a  happy  inspiration,  by  the 
way,  tliat  prompted  Mr.  Herbert  Small 
to  project  as  a  title  for  this  forthcoming 
book,  Mr.  Dooley  in  the  Hearts  of  His 
Countrymen.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Dooley  in 
Peace  and  in  IVar  is  the  book  of  the  mo- 
ment, as  can  be  seen  from  our  list  of 
best  selling  books.  At  the  last  report 
it  was  in  its  fortieth  thousand. 


The  Doubleday  and  McClure  Com- 
pany have  just  published  a  volume  of 
stories  by  a  new  Irish  writer,  entitled 
Through  the  Turf  Smoke,  with  the  sub- 
title, "The  Love,  Lore  and  Laughter  of 
Old  Ireland."  Seumas  MacManus,  al- 
though newly  introduced  here,  is  by  no 
means  a  stranger  to  the  reading  world 
on  the  other  side.  He  has  already  pub- 
lished four  or  five  books  of  rollicking 
Irish     stories      and      idvllic      character 

m 

sketches,  the  former  being  best  repre- 
sented perhaps  by  *7\i'as  in  Dhroll  Done- 
gal, and  the  latter  by  The  Bend  of  the 
Road.  It  would  be  unfair  to  give  the 
impression  that  Mr.  MacManus  is  only 
a  teller  of  funny  stories,  although  he  has 
the  art  of  the  raconteur  and  a  keen 
eye  for  the  comic  side  of  things.  If  we 
mistake  not,  Mr.  MacManus  himself 
leans  most  kindly  toward  his  studies  of 
Irish  life  and  character,  and  in  them  we 
have  his  best  work,  though  not  his  most 
popular  perhaps.  He  has  the  observing 
eye  and  is  a  true  humourist.  He  dis- 
closes life  on  both  sides :  its  tenderness 
and  tears,  its  mirth  and  laughter.  He 
has  done  for  Donegal,  even  in  what  we 
have  already  seen  of  his  work,  what  is 
being  done  in  sectional  literature  nowa- 
days for  various  quarters  of  the  globe. 
*Tn  Donegal,  civilisation  wins  but  slow- 
ly," he  has  said,  "and  the  curse  of  optim- 
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ism  clings  to  our  valleys  with  the 
pertinacity  of  the  silver  mists. 
With  the  proverbial  perversity  of 
our  Irish  nature,  the  well-spring 
of  merriment  gushes  with  us 
now  as  tree  and  fresh  as  it  did  in 
darker  days.  He  that  considers 
even  the  shorn  lamb  has  given 
the  wayward  Celtic  soul  the 
power  of  rising  up,  like  Gulhver 
among  the  pigmies,  and  shaking 
to  earth  the  little  cares  that 
would  infest  it."  One  who  has 
visited  Mr.  MacManus's  "Dhroll 
Donegal"  says  that  you  strike 
humour  the  moment  you  sei 
foot  on  the  turf.  Certainly  you 
find  it  the  moment  you  open  one 
of  Mr.  MacManus's  books.  One 
feels  indeed  that  he  has  struck  a 
mine  which  is  well-nigh  inex- 
haustible in  its  resources  of 
idyllic  humour,  pathos  and  folk- 
fancy. 

■t 
Mr.  MacManus  has  been  for 
some  months  past  in  this  coun- 
try, partly  on  a  visit,  but  mainly 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  literary  world,  and  he  has 
been  very  successful  in  finding 
a  hearing  for  his  work.  Sev- 
eral of  the  principal  magazines 
have  accepted  a  number  of  his 
stories,  which  will  be  published 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the 
Messrs.  Harper  will  probably  publish  a 
volume  of  his  work  later  in  the  year.  Mr. 
McManus  is  a  young  man,  just  turned 
thirty,  and  he  has  spent  his  years  in  the 
village  of  Mount  Charles,  in  County 
Donegal,  where  he  was  born.  For  some 
years  he  was  the  master  of  the  village 
school,  with  some  forty  pupils,  now  oc- 
cupying the  selfsame  position  in  which 
he  had  served  his  apprenticeship  to 
learning  before  them.  The  literary  im- 
pulse first  became  evident  in  him  while 
at  school  when  he  used  to  distract  his 
feliow-pupils  from  their  lessons  by  the 
spell  that  his  art  as  a  story-teller  cast 
over  them.  His  early  attempts  in  ballad 
and  story  appeared  in  the  Donegal  Vin- 
dicator, to  which  he  became  a  contribu- 
tor some  seven  years  ago;  and  his  first 
book,  a  collection  of  sketches  and  poems, 
which  he  launched  through  a  local  pub- 
lisher, had  a  more  successful  career  than 


is  awarded  to  most  initial  efforts  of  this 
sort.  His  latest  work,  Tlic  Bend  of  the 
Road,  was  published  last  year  by  Messrs. 
Downey  and  Company,  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  homely  character  sketches  in 
out-of-the-way  corners  of  Donegal.  The 
book  which  the  Doubleday  and  McClure 
Company  has  published  is  intended  to 
give  a  fair  representation  of  what  this 
young  Irish  author  has  done  so  far  for 
"grey,  old  Donegal." 
•t 

Ellen  G.  Ryerson,  Senior  Composition 
Teacher  in  Masten  Park  High  School, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  writes  corroborating  an 
incident  which  we  related  about  Mr. 
Robert  Ilarr  in  these  columns  last 
month.  We  print  Miss  Ryerson's  pleas- 
ant letter : 

De.^r  Bookman:  Your  helpful  maeaiine 
lias  been,  for  some  months,  a  part  of  the  ht- 
erary  equipment  of  the  Senior  Girls'  Room  in 
Maslen    Park   High   School.     This   February 
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number  is  unusiially  valuable  to  us.  because 
you  refer  in  it  lo  an  Ineident  wliich  occurred 
in  said  room  during  Mr.  KuUcrt  Barr's  recent 
visit  to  this  country. 

The  story  in  MfClurc's  was  "The  Grind- 
stone Question."  and  Mr.  Barr  really  visited 
a  class  and  read  the  pupils'  versions  of    his 

Thanking  you  l')r  our  enjoyment  of  this 
number  of  The  Biidkman.  1  am,  etc. 


On  another  page  wo  have  reproduced 
several  scenes  from  .-IliiT  in  ll'iniJcrlanJ 
as  it  has  heen  prL-.senteii  on  the  stage 
of  the  Opera  Coniiqne.  London.  Lewis 
Carroll's  masterpiece  of  non.'^ense  has 
been  frequently  arraiifjed  after  thi.";  man- 
ner for  private  entertainments  and  on 
social  occasions  for  children.  A  recent 
performance  of  this  kind  was  given  by 
children  at  Bedford  I'ark.  in  London, 
and  the  accompanying  picture  shows 
how  the  yoinigslcrs  appeared  in  the 
closing  scene.  .\n  excellent  dramatic 
version  by  Emily  J'rime  Delafieid  was 
recently  pnbli.sheil  by  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Companv.  We  also  review  at 
length  in  this  nnniber  The  Life  and  Lct- 
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tcrs  by  Lc^-is  CarroH,  which  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Centurj'  Company.  The 
fac-simile  of  a  programme  of  Alice,  re- 
produced on  the  next  page,  is  taken  from 
this  interesting  volume. 

The  last  theatrical  performance,  by 
the  way,  that  Lewis  Carroll  witnessed 
was  Mr.  IJarrie's  Little  Minister  at  the 
Haymarket.  The  date  was  Xovember 
2oth,  1897,  He  called  it  "a  beautiful 
play,  beautitnlly  acted."  and  said  that  he 
should  like  to  see  it  "again  and  again." 
He  was  especially  atlracted  by  the 
Lady  ISabbie,  acted  by  Mrs.  Cyril 
Maude. 

it 
Pbroso  has  just  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Empire  Theatre,  and  will,  we  hope, 
convince  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  and  other 
managers  that  a  poor  play  even  by  a 
popular  author  cannot  be  foisted  through 
a   good   company   into   popular  favour. 
It  also  goes  stilt  farther  to  show  to  what 
cheap  and  Philistine  uses  the  talents  of 
good  actors  may  be  put  by  a  manage- 
ment given  over  to  meretricious 
standards  of  art  and  to  commer- 
cial avarice.    Umier  the  Red  Robe, 
with  its  pasteboard  and  puppets, 
was  bad  enough ;  The  Comjiier- 
ors  was  an  outrage  on  decency 
in  art  and  murals:  but  Phroso 
]>iayed    by    this    effective    stock 
__  company  was  neither  tlesh.  fowl 

nor  good  red  herring.  The  pal- 
]>able  absurdities  of  the  piece; 
tile  utter  lack-  of  ilhision :  the 
artifices  to  which  the  dramatists 
were  evidently  driven  in  (lieir  ef- 
forts at  dovetailing  made  the 
tiling  a  laughing-stock  to  the  in- 
telligent. There  i.s  no  dispar- 
agement of  Anthony  Hope  in  all 
this,  nor  of  his  story,  which, 
though  far  from  comparable  to 
that  brilliant  tour  de  force.  The 
Prisoner  of  Zemia,  is  in  itself  a 
capital  tale  and  a  sure  cure  for 
ennui.  We  doubt  if  Mr.  Haw- 
kins ilid  more  than  lend  his 
name  to  the  play.  We  prefer  to 
think  so,  tor  in  The  Adventure 
of  the  Lady  Ursula,  he  proved 
that  he  was  capable  of  writing 
a  bright,  ingenious  co'nedy.  We 
also  question  whether  the  author 
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himself,  clever  playwright  as  he  is,  could 
have  constructed  a  better  stage  piece  out 
of  Pkroso,  for  it  is  not  in  it.  The  sorry 
adaptation  is  another  grievance  for  those 
opposed  to  the  dramatised  novel.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  novelist  should 
not  write  plays  that  would  be  as  effect- 
ive on  the  stage  as  his  novels  are  with 
the  reader.  But  he  must  keep  his  novels 
and  his  plays  apart.  Plays  and  novels, 
as  we  quoted  from  Mr.  Barrie  last 
month,  require  quite  different  construc- 
tion ;  but  the  story  writer  who  is  dramatic 
may  become  sufficiently  theatrical  by 
serving  a  short  apprenticeship  to  the 
stage.  Mr.  Barrie  has  himself  made 
progress  in  the  right  direction  since  he 
wrote  his  article  on  "The  Coming  Dram- 
atist," and  Mr.  Hawkins  in  his  Lady 
Urstda,  strengthens  our  faith  in  his 
dramatic  ability. 

Anthony  Hope,  like  Mr.  Barrie,  had 
to  be  shaken  out  of  his  diffidence  regard- 
ing his  dramatic  fitness  before  he  al- 
lowed his  virgin  effort  to 
appear  on  the  boards. 
We  do  not  believe  that 
the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  production  of 
The  Adventure  of  the 
Lady  Ursula  have  ever 
been  made  public.  One 
day  during  his  visit  to 
America  over  a  year  ago, 
Mr.  Hawkins  was  com- 
bating an  argument  with 
Mr.  R.  H.  Russell  (the 
New  York  publisher  who 
has  recently  brought  out 
Lady  Ursula  in  an  exquis- 
ite dress),  that  he  had  a 
knack  for  the  stage.  Mr. 
Russell  was  trying  to  per- 
suade him  to  dramatise 
Rupert  of  Hentzau  him- 
self, instead  of  putting  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  play- 
wright. Just  to  convince 
Mr,  Russell  that  he  was 
mistaken,  Mr,  Hawkins 
said  he  would  hunt  up  "a 
sad  little  thing,"  that  he 
had  attempted  and  in  dis- 
gust had  buried  in  the 
bottom  of  liis  trunk. 
The  manuscript  was 
resurrected   from   its 


nominious  grave,  with  the  result  that 
Mr.  Russell  upon  finishing  it  urged  the 
author  to  take  it  at  once  to  Mr,  Sofh- 
ern^"and  I'll  bet  you,"  said  he,  "that 
he  has  it  in  rehearsal  within  a  week."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  The  Adventure  of  the 
Lady  Ursula  was  put  in  rehearsal  the 
next  day.  If  Anthony  Hope  has  any 
more  such  manuscripts  in  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  his  trunk,  we  gladly  invite  liim 
to  turn  them  out.  But  do  let  him  spare 
us  such  theatric  nightmares  as  Pbroso. 

In  a  short-lived  serial  causerie  called 
''The  Fly  on  the  Wheel,"  which  Anthony 
Hope  began  in  an  English  magazine 
once  upon  a  time,  he  played  with  the 
problem  of  an  author's  methods  in  writ- 
ing stories.  In  a  lady's  mouth,  he  said, 
the  question  runs,  "Oh,  Mr.  Fly,  how  do- 
you  think  of  those  loz'cly  stories?"  In 
the  mouth  of  a  man  it  is,  "I  say,  Fly, 
old  chap,  how  the  deuce  do  you  turn 
out  all  that  stuff  of  yours?"  The  Fly 
confessed    that    the    question    was    too 

Copyrighi,  1B99,  by  Thb  CKSTunr  Co. 
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much  for  his  candour,  and  as  he  had  no 
desire  to  make  a  secret  of  his  method  he 
proposed  to  exhibit  it  in  the  form  of  a 
diary — the  record  of  a  day.  "Let  us  sup- 
pose," he  said,  "that  I  am  bidden  to 
write  a  short  story.  I  arrive  at  my  work- 
ing-den at  9.45  and  read  my  letters.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  much  as  follows : 

1 0.0. — Put  on  writing-coat;  find  a  hole 
in  the  elbow. 

10.3. — Light  pipe,  and  sit  down  in  large 
armchair  by  fire. 

10.15. — Who  the  deuce  can  write  a 
story  on  a  beastly  day  like  this? 
(It  was  quite  nice  weather, 
really — that's  the  artistic  tem- 
perament.) 

10.45. — I  must  think  about  that  con- 
founded story.  Besides,  I  don't 
believe  she  meant  anything 
after  all. 

1 1. 1 5. — I  wish  the these peo- 
ple hadn't  ask  me  to  write  for 
their paper ! 

11.45.— Hullo!  Will  that  do? 

12.0.  — Hang  it,  that's  no  use! 

12.30. — I  suppose  if  I  happened  to  have 
a  head  instead  of  a  turnip  I 
could  write  that  story. 

12.40. — Yes!  No!  By  Jove,  yes! 
Where's  that  pen  ?    Oh,  where 

the ?    All  right,  here  it  is ! 

Now  then !   (Scribble,) 

i.o. — Lunch!  Good,  I  believe  it's  go- 
ing! 

1.30. — Now  I'll  just  knock  it  off.  (Scrib- 
ble.) 

2.15. — Well,  I  don't  quite  see  my  way 

to Oh,  yes  I  do !   Good ! 

That's  not  so  bad. 

3.0. — One,  two,  three — ^three  hundred 
words  a  page.  Well,  I've  put 
that  in  in  good  time  anyhow! 
Where's  that  pipe  ? 

3.15.— I  think  I'll  fetch  'em.  Pitched 
in  passion,  by  Jove! 

3.40. — Oh,  I  say.  look  here!  I've  only 
got  about  1,200  words  and  I 
want  2.000.  What  the  deuce 
shall  I  do? 

3.50. — I  must  pad  it,  you  know.  She 
mustn't  take  him  yet,  that's 
all. 

4.0. — She  can't  take  more  than  a  page 
accepting  the  fool,  though ;  it's 
absurd,  vou  know. 

4.15. — Oh,  confound  it! 
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Now   let's  see — two,  four, 
seven.     Good!     I'm    in 
straight  now ! 
"5.0. — Thank  Heaven,  that's  done !  Now 
1    suppose   I    must   read    the 
thing  over.    I  know  it's  awful 
rot.     Well,  that's  their  look- 
out, they've  bought  it. 
"5.3. — It's  not  so  bad,  though,  after  all. 
**5.ii. — I  rather  Hke  that.    I  don't  know. 

but  it  seems  rather  original. 
"5.15. — H'm!    I've   read    worse   stories 

than  this. 
"5.20. — No,  I'm  hanged  if  I  touch  a  word 

of  it!    It's  not  half  bad. 
**5.25. — Pretty  smart  ending! 
'5-30- — Well,  if  there  are  a  dozen  men 
in  England  who  can  write  a 
better  story  than  that,  I  should 
like  to  see  em,  that's  all ! 
"5.35.— Puff,  puff,  puff,  puff!    Well,  I 
shan't  touch  a  pen  again  to- 
day. 
"There  it  is — How  a  Story  is  Written. 
By  One  who  has  Done  it.     .'    .     .    TTiat 
remark  about  the  'dozen  men  in  Eng- 
land' represents  a  momentary  phase  of 
feeling,  not  a  reasoned  opinion." 


Father  Tabb  requests  us  to  publish 
this  statement  in  these  columns : 

St.  Charles*  College, 

Ellicott  City,  Md. 
Dear  Sirs: — I  should  be  glad  to  correct 
in  The  Bookman  what  a  writer  in  some  other 
periodical  has  said,  namely,  that  the  Messrs. 
Harper,  my  generous  friends,  paid  me  a  "pit- 
tance" for  my  poem  '*The  Cloud."  the  first  I 
ever  sold.  Their  cheque  was  a  liberal  one, 
and  relieved  me  of  pressing  necessity;  so  much 
so  that  under  the  lines  I  have  written  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum: 

One  day  with  foot  upon  the  ground, 

I  stood  among  the  crowd: 
The  next,  with  sole  renewed,  I  found 
A  footing  on  "The  Cloud." 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  B.  Tabb. 
H 

Over  a  year  ago  we  remarked  in  these 
columns  that  of  all  books  in  the  world, 
Don  Quixote  is  the  book  for  an  English- 
speaking  boy.  There  is  a  time  in  the 
period  of  boyhood,  when,  after  he  has 
read  the  Waverley  Novels,  Fenimore 
Cooper  and  Captain  Marryat,  he  pauses 
between  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  not 
quite  ready  for  either,  and  that  is  the 
time  when  Don  Quixote  should  be  put 
into  the  boy's  hands.     We  put  forth 
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a  plea  at  that  time  for  a  good  edition  of 
this  classic  for  the  boy,  and  we  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  Macmillan  Company 
are  about  to  issue  an  edition  of  Don 
Quixole  for  popular  use  in  homes  and 
schools,  edited  by  Clifton  Johnston.  The 
coarseness  of  the  original  has  been  omit- 
ted, and  also  the  more  offensive  details 
of  some  of  the  adventures,  which  though 
palatable  to  the  mature  imagination,  pre- 
sent rather  strong  meat  to  younger  read- 
ers. The  two  quahties  which  the  boy 
wants  most  in  his  books  are  enthusiasm 
and  loyalty,  and  in  Don  Quixole  he  will 
find  them  to  his  heart's  content. 


to  say  how  much  il  has  gained 
through  your  studious,  your  beautiful,  your 
truly  illuminating  art.  You  have  created  your 
own  interpretalion  of  the  text,  and  have  im- 
posed it  so  successfully  upon  the  eye  of  the 
author,  at  least,  that  he  is  fain  to  accept  your 
personages  and  your  incidents  as  prior  real- 
ities from  which  his  story  was  drawn,  rather 
than  as  later  fancies  drawn  from  his  slory.  To 
this  statement,  however,  there  is  one  natural, 
perhaps  one  inevitable  exception:  Your  Mrs. 
Falconer  is  not  his  Mrs.  Falconer.  How  could 
she  be?  How  could  you  draw  this  lady  whom 
you  have  never  seen?  And  how  could  he 
allow  you  to  offer  him  another  in  her  stead? 
And  yet.  possibly  for  j'our  very  departure 
from  the  original  in  this  instance,  he  is  all 
the  more  grateful.     Sincerely  yours. 

James   Lane   At.lf.n. 


The  original  marriage -chest  of  Izaalc 
Walton  has  turned  up  in  a  lumber-room 
at  Warwick  Castle.  Lord  Warwick  dis- 
avows any  knowledge  of  its  history.  The 
inscriptions  read : 

IzAAK  Walton— Rachel  Floifd. 
Joyned  Together  in  ye  HoUe  Bonde  of  Wed- 
On  ye  27th  Dale  of  Decembre  a  1626  n. 

We  once  were  two,  we  two  made  one; 

We  no  more  two,  through  life  bee  one. 

This  is  evidently  Walton's  first  wife, 
as  he  married  again  in  1632. 

The  original  drawings  by  Mr,  Orson 
Lowell  for  the  illustrated  edition  of  The 
Choir  Invisible  were  recently  on  exhibi- 
tion at  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  and 
Company's  art  rooms  in  this  city.  The 
catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  seen, 
contains  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Lane 
Allen  to  Mr.  Lowell,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  appreciation  of  the  artist's 
work.  As  the  letter  is  a  graceful  piece 
of  writing  and  is  not  likely  to  be  seen  by 
many  persons  beyond  the  circle  of  those 
who  visited  the  exhibition,  we  print  it 
here  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers : 

My  Dear  Mr,  Lowell:— The  writer  of  a 
book  is  not  perhaps  the  fittest  person  to 
praise  the  pictures  that  adorn  it,  inasmuch  as 
he  cannot  call  attention  to  these  without 
calling  attention  to  his  own  work  also;  and 
the  bare  look  of  that  is  black  and  grimy  in- 
deed. 

Nevertheless,  justice  never  lies  wholly  on  a 
single  side  of  any  question;  and  if  it  is  to  be 
shorn  in.  two,  surely  the  better  part  of  it  is 
that  which  lends  itself  to  the  fair  appreciation 
of  others.  Since,  then,  a  book  of  mine  has 
lately  had  the  good  fortune  (o  be  placed  in 
your  hands  tor  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
even  the   poorest   sense   of  gratitude  would 


A  hand-bill  from  India,  advertising  a 
big  show  which  was  lo  appear  at  the 
opening  of  a  fine  new  theatre  in  Delhi — 
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said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  Punjab — 
shows  us  how  they  manage  these  things 
in  Kipling's  land.  The  bill,  a  fac-simile 
of  which  is  herewith  given,  is  illustrated 
with  sketches  showing  the  performers 
at  their  various  tricks.  You  will  notice 
the  lady  playing  a  snake-charmer's  in- 
strument. "You  will  be,  of  sure,  much 
amused,"  to  read  how  the  company  is 
to  act,  "upon  Theatrical  Dramers."  in 
"well  adorned  dress"  to  the  "sweet  sound- 
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I  DRAWING  BY  LEWIS  CAR 


ing  music,"  of  a  hysterical  tom-tom  and 
a  first  and  last  fiddle  of  the  caterwaul 
order.  This  bill,  we  may  say,  is  issued 
for  Europeans  only ;  that  for  natives  is 
not  illustrated. 

•t 

Here  is  an  interesting  picture  drawn 
by  Lewis  Carroll  when  a  mere  lad.  We 
have  reproduced  it  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  publishers,  and  submit  it  as  pre- 
figuring thus  early  the  New  Animal 
which  has  been  rampant  in  recent  Ani- 
mal Alphabets,  and  bad  boys'  Books  of 
Beasts  and  Noah's  Arks. 


Under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  M.  A, 
DeWolfe  Howe,  Messrs.  Small,  May- 
nard  and  Company  have  in  preparation 
a  scries  of  Beacon  Biographies,  to  con- 
sist of  short  lives  of  eminent  Americans, 
contributed  by  competent  writers,  each 
to  be  especially  qualified  for  the  subject 
which  he  will  treat.  Four  or  five  of 
these  little  volumes  will  be  ready  in  the 
spring,  and  the  first  to  be  published  will 
be  a  life  of  Daniel  Webster,  by  Mr.  Nor- 
man Hapgood. 

Mr.  Hapgood's  recent  articles  on  cur- 
rent drama  and  acting  in  the  Allatitic 
Monthly  and   the   Contemporary  Review 


have  aroused  a  good 
deal  of  hostile  criti- 
cism in  the  press,  and 
he  has  also  received  a 
number  of  letters  which 
have  been  elicited  by 
what  might  be  called 
liis  higher  criticism  of 
the  drama.  In  a  con- 
versation with  Mr. 
Hapgood  on  the  sub- 
ject we  asked  him 
what  were  the  princi- 
pal objections  of  his 
critics  and  corre- 
spondents. While  we 
do  not  always  agree 
with  Mr.  Hapgood,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit 
that  his  thorough-go- 
ing and  rigorous  prin- 
ciples of  dramatic  criti- 
cism, command  the  re- 
spect of  every  one  in- 
terested in  tiie  drama 
as  a  fine  art.  What  he  had  to  say  in  de- 
fence of  his  assailed  positions  seems  to  us 
to  be  deserving  of  a  serious  hearing.  "In 
the  first  place,"  said  Mr.  Hapgood,  "tak- 
ing both  countries  together,  probably  the 
greatest  number  of  objections  have  been 
to  putting  The  Little  Minister  so  high. 
They  call  it  pretty  and  innocent  with 
condescension,  but  are  rather  shocked  at 
having  it  deemed  more  valuable  than 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqtieray.  Of  course 
it  is  not  a  great  play,  but  it  is  a  well- 
rounded  one,  deftly  constructed  and 
neatly  written,  and  it  has  the  merit,  rare 
in  these  days  in  English  drama,  of  ap- 
pealing at  once  to  the  cultivated  and  the 
simple.  You  remember  the  Director  in 
the  Prologue  to  Faust,  who  urged  the 
dramatist  to  include  many  elements  in  his 
play  that  there  might  be  something  for 
every  kind  of  spectator.  Well,  the  trouble 
with  the  particularly  intellectual  plays  of 
the  day  is  that  hmited,  special  and  diffi- 
cult psychology  can  never  be  of  import- 
ance, either  to  the  uneducated  or  to  those 
who  have  been  fully  educated  into  a  re- 
turn to  simplicity. 

•t 
"Then  the  attack  on  social  intercourse 
between  actors  and  fashionable  people 
has  been  objected  to.  In  all  such  cases 
while  general  rules  may  be  true,  they 
are  not  absolute ;  but  from  what  I  have 
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seen  of  actors  I  feel  sure  that  their  talent 
is  almost  always  injured  when  the  social 
bee  gets  in  their  bonnets.  Good  com- 
pany is  one  thing,  and  the  self-conscious, 
barren,  nervous  crowd  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  society  columns  is  another.  It 
is  bad  for  any  decent  person,  but  actors 
are  the  most  impressionable  of  all.  What 
the  player  wants  is  an  elastic,  warm, 
rich  temperament  and  a  hfe  that  keeps 
it  rich,  warm  and  elastic,  however  vul- 
gar or  immoral  it  may  be.  It  is  not  re- 
finement he  needs,  but  vividness  and  the 
power  of  letting  himself  go. 
•t 
"My  abhorrence  of  scenery  and  its 
influence  on  plays  is  also  an  unpopular 
position,  but  I  see  that  George  Moore 
has  written  violently  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  it  is  a  venerable  principle 
firmly  held  by  a  line  of  critics  from  Aris- 
totle through  Lessing  down  to  date.  To 
see  such  a  man  as  Archer  partly  in  the 
other  camp  is  discouraging.  It  will  have 
to  have  its  day,  and  so  long  as  it  lasts 
it  will  be  one  of  the  worst  obstacles  to  a 
revival  in  the  theatre.  Wagner's  is  the 
only  great  name  in  its  support,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  see  an  explana- 
tion from  somebody  qualified  to  under- 
stand the  German  musician's  peculiar 
genius.  Two  managers  within  a  week 
have  explained  to  me  that  under  mod- 
ern conditions  no  other  system  than  long 
runs  and  elaborate  settings  is  possible. 
I  referred  them  both  to  Mr.  Conried 
of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  who  even 
with  a  public  of  rapidly  Americanising 
Germans  manages  to  change  his  bill  fre- 
quently, uses  simple  but  adequate  sets, 
and  has  a  higher  average  in  acting  than 
any  house  in  the  Broadway  district. 

"A  fourth  point  is  made  in  favour  of 
naturalism,  but  with  the  present  trend 
toward  romance  that  aberration  may  be 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.  There  is  no 
use  in  beating  a  dead  dog.  In  criticism, 
punishment  after  death  is  unsatisfactory. 
We  ought  to  keep  hammering  at  those 
principles  which  materially  help  or  hurt 
the  drama.  The  most  important  doc- 
trine to  preach  in  dramatic  criticism  to- 
day is  that  nothing  whatever  can  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  from  our  thea- 
tres of  great  plays  and  plenty  of  them. 
Schiller  once  told  what  a  great  public 
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educator  the  theatre  was ;  he  might  say 
so  in  his  own  country  to-day.  What 
would  he  say  after  a  winter  in  New 
York  ?  Probably,  as  he  was  an  optimist, 
that  time  would  bring  about  some  desir- 
able changes." 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  has  lately  been 
elected  to  an  honorary  fellowship  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  entered  the 
University  in  1869,  and  graduated  with 
honours  in  the  law  tripos  of  1872.  Mr. 
Birrell  is  a  man  with  serious  political 
and  literary  ideals,  and  he  probably 
groans  under  the  consciousness  that 
whenever  he  speaks  he  is  expected  to 
be  funny.  His  oration  on  "The  Ideal 
University,"  delivered  at  University 
College  last  summer,  has  now  been 
printed  and  issued  by  the  University 
College  Union  Society.  Here  are  some 
of  the  points: 

Though  Shakespeare  was  not  a  professor, 
he  occasionally  said  a  thing  worth  repeating. 

An  ideal  patron  is,  perhaps,  a  contradiction 
in  te 

I 
two    or    thre_     __. 
(unfortunately   there 
no   more),    Professor   See- 
ley  did  me  the  kindness  of 
correcting,     in     my     pres- 
ence,   effusions     which     I 
had  written  for  his  class. 
I    was   abashed,   but    it   is 
when     you     are     abashed 
that  you  learn.    It  was  the 
only  teaching   of  the  kind 
that  I  got  at  Cambridge. 

If  ever  there  was  a  the- 
atre for  academical 
it  is  London.  If  ever  there 

that  needed 
education,  v 
people  and  * 
age. 


The  April  Scribner's 
will  contain  a  story  by 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke, 
which,  if  we  mistake  not, 
will  astonish  even  his 
'  warmest  admirers.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  lis- 
tening to  Dr.  van  Dyke 
the  other  evening  when 
he  read  this  story,  by 
permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  magazine, 
to  the  members  and 
guests    of 
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club  in  New  Jersey.  Familiar  as  we  are 
with  the  writings  of  this  popular  author, 
we  do  not  remember  reading  anything 
he  has  written  that  ever  impressed  us  so 
strongly  and  touched  us  so  deeply  as 
"A  Lover  of  Music** — so  the  story  is 
called.  It  unfolds  with  a  shy,  elusive 
beauty,  a  quiet  humour  and  simplicity 
the  hidden  life  of  a  poor,  untutored 
French-Canadian  who  has  wandered 
down  amid  the  snows  of  winter  from 
Quebec,  into  a  rough  outpost  in  the 
Adirondacks,  frequented  only  by  sports- 
men.   There  has  been  a  tragedy  in  his 


life,  and  his  one  all-absorbing  passion 
for  his  violin  has  been  the  cause  of  It. 
The  motif  of  the  story  is  skilfully 
wrought  out  with  fine  imaginative  in- 
sight and  fidelity  to  the  type.  But  it  is 
as  impossible  to  describe  the  undefinable 
quality  which  gives  the  tale  its  charm, 
as  it  would  have  been  for  this  "Lover  of 
Music*'  to  have  told  you  what  a  nocturne 
of  Chopin  was ;  although  he  could  trans- 
port you  with  it  beyond  the  grinding 
commonplace  of  life.  Mr.  Appleton 
Clark  has  drawn  some  beautiful  illustra- 
tions for  Dr.  van  Dyke's  story. 


A   READER'S   LAMENT 

I  cannot  read  the  old  books 

I  read  long  years  ago ; 
Eliot,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 

Bulwer  and  Scott  and  Poe. 
Marryat's  yarns  of  sailor  life. 

And  Hugo's  tales  of  crime ; — 
I  cannot  read  the  old  books. 

Because  I  haven't  time. 

I  love  the  dear  old  stories. 

My  thoughts  to  them  will  stray ; 
But  still  one  must  keep  posted  on 

The  writers  of  to-day. 
My  desk  is  piled  with  latest  books 

Fm  striving  to  despatch ; 
Hut  ere  Fve  finished  all  of  them. 

There'll  be  another  batch. 

Hope's  new  one  isn't  opened  yet, 

Fve  not  read  James's  last ; 
And  Howells  is  so  prolific  now. 

And  Crawford  writes  so  fast. 
Evelyn  Innes  I  must  skim. 

O'er  Hclbeck  I  must  pore : 
TJie  Day's  Work  FU  enjoy,  although 

Fve  read  the  tales  before. 


And  then  there  is  The  King's  Jackal, 

Tlie  Gadfly,  Caleb  West, 
Silence,  The  Forest  Lovers,  and — 

I  can't  name  all  the  rest. 
FU  try  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

But  oh,  I  hope  that  I 
May  read  my  David  Copperfield 

Once  more  before  I  die. 

Carolyn  Wells. 
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To  a  season  already  remarkable  for 
the  quality  of  its  plays  another  pleasing 
feature  has  been  added  by  the  produc- 
tion of  one  of  the  best  of  American 
dramas.  However  much  we  may  enjoy 
the  old  masters  (and  this  month  has 
shown  us  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Tartuffe), 
there  remains  a  wholesome  partiality  for 
creation  here  and  now.  Therefore,  keen 
and  sometimes  overwhelming  as  was  the 
enthusiasm  which  Schiller  and  Moliere 
gave  me,  the  latest  addition  to  the  nota- 
ble list  of  American  war  plays.  The  Rev, 
Griffith  Davenport  gives  the  welcome  op- 
portunity of  talking  mainly  about  the 
present.  The  group  already  comprising 
Held  by  the  Enemy ,  Shenandoah  ^  Secret 
Service,  and  Nathan  Hale,  is  made  much 
more  valuable  by  its  last  recruit.  Dif- 
ferent in  general  spirit  from  all  the  rest, 
inferior  in  some  theatrical  elements  to 
several,  The  Re^f,  Griffith  Davenport  is 
equalled  in  certain  important  qualities 
by  none.  The  first-night  audience 
deemed  it  rather  slow,  but  a  visit  later  in 
the  week  found  the  more  typical  assem- 
blage pleased  from  end  to  end, — a  fre- 
quent phenomenon  in  New  York,  where 
the  first-nighters,  nervous,  occupied, 
jaded,  thought  CatJierifw  the  frostiest  ex- 
hibition that  ever  struck  the  town,  went 
into  hysterics  over  Zasa,  and  are  regu- 
larly comforted  by  such  farces  as  the  re- 
cent series  at  the  Madison  Square.  Many 
of  them,  even  the  educated  members, 
enjoy  the  coarse  sensuality  which  is  a 
specialty  at  the  Manhattan  more  than 
any  effects  which  have  to  be  taken  with 
leisure  and  the  daintier  sense.  A  highly 
civilised  man  who  thought  that  The  Rev, 
Griffith  Davenport  slightly  dragged,  has 
just  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get 
through  what  he  now  calls  the  prolixities 
of  Thackeray. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  take 
sides  too  eagerly  with  the  average  crowd 
against  the  habitual  pleasure-seekers, 
when  we  remember  that  The  Christian 
was  received  with  less  favour  on  the  open- 
ing night  than  after  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  shop-keeping  and  hay-seed 
classes,  and  that  Trelawny  of  the  Wells, 
successful  as  it  has  been  throughout  its 
run,  was  enjoyed  with  keenest  relish  by 


the  sophisticated  first-nighters.  Refined 
or  philistine,  however,  the  various  dram- 
atic successes  of  this  year  have  been  un- 
equalled in  number  for  many  years,  and 
some  of  the  managers,  not  expecting  a 
repetition  of  such  luck  immediately,  look 
with  satisfaction  on  the  prospect  that 
next  season  will  be  marked  largely  by 
visiting  stars.  If  the  country  is  occupied 
with  the  acting  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  George  Alexander's  com- 
pany, the  Kendals,  and  possibly  a  new 
Italian  tragedian,  the  drop  in  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  new  plays  will  be  less 
observed.  It  is,  doubtless,  well  to  have 
high  standards  of  individual  acting 
spread  by  the  travelling  star  system,  as  it 
is  well  to  see  these  actors  in  repertories 
containing  great  dramas;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  good  in- 
fluences in  the  eagerness  of  managers 
to  discover  possibilities  of  success  in  new 
plays,  and  to  court  it  with  superior  casts. 
If  a  new  experience  with  the  great  Sarah 
might  check  the  provincial  willingness 
to  hail  Mrs.  Carter  as  a  new  Bernhardt, 
it  might  also  turn  us  back  somewhat 
from  our  growing  tendency  in  this  city 
to  demand  a  decent  level  for  the  whole 
company.  Olga  Nethersole  is  herself  an 
artist  of  real,  although  perverse  talents, 
and  she  has  given  us  on  succeeding 
weeks  two  such  notable  plays  as  The 
Second  Mrs,  Tanqueray  and  La  Dame 
aux  Camellias;  but  while  the  English 
drama  received  tolerable  treatment,  the 
French  masterpiece  was  butchered  by  an 
unspeakable  company  beyond  the  limits 
of  endurance.  New  York  will  allow  a 
play  to  be  disturbed  by  a  star,  but  it  is 
likely  to  rebel  if  the  subordinate  actors 
are  much  below  mediocrity.  An  ideal 
combination  will  be  seen  for  a  week  in 
the  spring,  when  the  most  famous  Ger- 
man tragedian  will  take  his  place  in  a 
company  of  high,  even  excellence. 

Meantime,  while  the  foreign  lumin- 
aries are  still  far  away,  we  may  enjoy  in 
peace  a  new  drama  of  rare  tenderness 
and  refinement  by  a  man  who  has 
earned  a  high  place  both  as  author  and 
as  actor.  Mr.  Heme's  play  has  flaws, 
all  growing  out  of  his  intellectual  inter- 
ests,   which    occasionally    escape    from 
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drama  into  disquisition ;  but  the  same  in- 
tellectual taste,  when  subdued  to  its 
theatrical  purpose,  gives  the  play  its  dis- 
tinction. The  first  act  has  an  impeding 
reminiscence,  the  second  a  superfluous 
argument  on  slavery,  and  the  excellent 
speeches  of  the  negroes  are  usually  twice 
the  length  which  they  theatrically  ought 
to  be ;  but  excepting  these  excrescences, 
and  a  few  dubious  uses  of  piety,  the  play 
is  a  gem, — original,  literary,  dramatic, 
calm,  delicate,  and  moving.  The  young 
people  with  their  inevitable  comic  relief 
are  far  less  obtrusive  than  in  the  other 
war  plays  of  the  series,  and  the  main 
plot  is  happily  far  removed  from  the  in- 
terminable march  toward  wedding  bells. 
The  acting  is  all  in  one  pace,  set  by  the 
author-actor,  of  extreme  deliberateness ; 
but  although  this,  added  to  an  insistent 
Southern  drawl,  is  sometimes  clogging, 
it  is  done  with  such  high  excellence  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heme,  and  Mr.  Fischer, 
that  on  the  whole  it  assists  the  play. 

The  first  scene  shows  a  plantation, 
with  a  quarrel  among  the  negroes,  bring- 
ing out  the  contempt  of  the  happy  slaves 
of  an  amiable  mistress  for  the  despised 
free  niggers,  and  also  marking,  with  a 
trifle  too  much  emphasis,  divisions  in  the 
family,  the  father's  sympathies  being 
against  the  "inhuman  traffic,"  the  moth- 
e?s  in  favour  of  the  "peculiar  institu- 
tion," and  one  of  the  sons  following  each 
parent.  "If  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  that 
thing,"  says  the  minister,  in  the  apocry- 
phal words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "I  will 
hit  it  hard."  Just  the  proper  contrast  to 
the  joyous  life  of  the  Davenport  negroes 
is  given  by  the  episode  of  a  slave  escaped 
from  a  neighbouring  plantation,  captured 
before  the  audience  by  a  brutal  master; 
and  an  admirable  suggestion  of  the  in- 
tricate difficulties  of  the  situation  is  made 
by  the  plea  of  a  slave  to  Davenport  to 
buy  her  husband,  lest  his  master  sell  him 
far  away,  so  that  the  preacher's  hatred 
of  such  traffic  finally  bends  enough  to 
save  one  woman's  happiness  as  the  first 
curtain  falls. 

After  an  argument  in  the  second  act 
comes  the  splendid  scene  of  the  freeing 
of  Mrs.  Davenport's  slaves,  an  inspiring 
piece  of  refined  and  varied  dramatic  art. 
Some  of  the  negroes  are  indignant  at 
being  forced  to  be  free  niggers,  some 
wholly  dead  to  any  meaning  in  the  cere- 
mony.    One  asks  his  mistress  to  take 


care  of  his  manumission  papers  for  him 
as  he  has  no  idea  what  to  do  with  them, 
and  one  thinks  freedom  means  sleeping 
later  in  the  morning.  A  striking  con- 
trast is  again  neatly  introduced  by  the 
suicide  of  an  escaping  slave  and  his 
master's  cry,  "There  goes  $1,500."  By 
the  end  of  the  third  act  Davenport  is 
forced  by  his  neighbours,  infuriated  by 
the  signs  of  Lincoln's  election,  to  fly 
to  Washington. 

The  fourth  act  is  wholly  made  up  of 
one  scene,  unsurpassed,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  for  high  dramatic  ele- 
ments, in  anv  American  drama.  It  is 
the  quiet,  powerful  workings  of  one 
moral  situation,  the  working  out  of  a 
law  in  visible  terms,  the  resistance  to  the 
call  of  bitter  duty  and  the  final  sur- 
render. The  Governor  of  Indiana  wishes 
Davenport  to  lead  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac into  Virginia.  The  Southern 
preacher's  heart  cannot  hold  such  a 
thought.  The  Governor  shows  him  the 
best  map  in  the  possession  of  the  North- 
ern government.  Carried  away  by  his 
interest  the  old  man  runs  his  finger  over 
it,  wondering  at  its  faults,  exclaiming 
that  it  would  be  a  death-trap  for  any 
army  to  follow  such  a  guide,  showing 
minute  intimacy  with  every  stream  and 
ridge.  Brought  back  to  the  question  by 
the  Governor,  he  still  refuses.  He  has 
seen  McDowell's  retreat.  Will  he  let 
another  slaughter  be  the  result  of  his  re- 
fusal? Will  he  lengthen  out  the  war 
by  months  and  years?  He  refuses.  The 
Governor  leaves  a  peremptory  order, 
signed  A.  Lincoln,  on  the  map,  and  de- 
parts. The  old  man  sits  and  thinks.  His 
wife  enters,  and  hears  the  story  from  one 
of  the  sons.  Surely  he  will  not  go,  she 
thinks.  Yes,  he  will.  Then  she  will  go 
back  to  her  people  in  the  South.  Still  he 
will  go.  The  loving  old  husband  closes 
the  door,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a 
scene  that  belongs  to  rare  art. 

The  first  half  of  the  last  act  has  the 
conventional  element  of  a  capture  of  the 
minister  by  his  Confederate  son,  after 
the  Union  army  has  been  saved  by  him, 
but  the  closing  scene  takes  again  the 
noble  height  of  the  preceding  act.  The 
husband  and  wife  meet  in  the  twilight, 
on  the  steps  of  the  old  plantation.  They 
have  had  cruel  differences,  but  as  they 
talk  together,  and  compare  their  impres- 
sions of  Lincoln,  they  float  back  into  the 
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past,  the  pains  are  cured  and  their  lives 
come  together  in  a  few  words  of  exquisite 
delicacy.  The  end  of  the  play  is  peace, 
high  peace,  like  the  end  of  the  same 
dramatist's  Shore  Acres,  but  given  with 
even  more  ease  and  charm.  The  author  of 
Margaret  Fleming  has  added  one  more  to 
the  plays  in  which  his  country  has  rea- 
son to  rejoice. 

Nobody  who  can  understand  German 
should  fail  to  see  Wilhelm  Tell,  as  it  has 
been  played  several  times  lately  at  the 
Irving  Place  Theatre,  and  is  likely  to  be 
played  at  intervals.  The  company  has 
added  three  valuable  actors  this  year, 
and  one  of  them,  Eugen  Schady,  takes 
the  title-role  in  Schiller's  great  tragedy 
in  a  manner  that  is  simply  magnificent. 
Nothing  could  be  more  quiet,  dignified, 


and  simple  than  his  acting  in  the  early 
parts,  where  the  mountaineer  is  happy 
with  his  mountains  and  his  children, 
hardly  anything  more  true  and  stirring 
than  the  storm  of  sorrow,  bewilderment, 
fear,  and  rage  through  which  he  passes 
in  the  principal  climax.  The  rest  of  the 
company  rise  to  Schiller's  heights,  and  I 
doubt  whether  in  many  years  I  have 
seen  so  great  a  play  so  satisfactorily 
acted.  Only  the  last  scene,  the  shooting 
of  Gessler,  was  a  failure,  because  stage 
mechanism  has  not  advanced  on  Irving 
Place  to  a  point  at  which  such  a  picture 
can  be  made  impressive,  as  it  might  be 
in  English  companies,  which,  in  the 
more  essential  parts  of  the  performance, 
would  fall  indefinitely  below  the  Ger- 
man. Norman  Hap  good. 


MARCH  MOODS 

The  winds  rage  over  the  sullen  land. 
The  tide  creeps  up  from  the  sea 

In  a  cold  grey  shiver  of  stifled  woe. 
Clutching  the  sands  of  the  lea; 

A  gull,  far  out,  veers  tiredly. 
Beating  now  wind,  now  spray. 

And  a  brown  blown  sail  is  baffling  the  gale. 
Wresting  its  homeward  way. 

Beat  over  me,  O  angry  sea, 
And,  winds  in  your  grey  domed  arch, 

I  feel  your  wrath,  for  I  tread  your  path — 
I  am  a  child  of  March! 

The  temple  of  the  winds  is  hushed. 

The  thunder  of  the  oracle  is  spent, 
And  from  his  mouth  the  warm  sweet  South 

With  wooing  prophecies  is  sent; 
She  wakens  to  a  first,  faint,  glad  surprise 

Each  dull,  brown,  dreaming  woodland  thing. 
And  on  each  blade  and  sheath  and  bough 

Quivers  the  miracle  of  Spring. 

0  winds  that  woo  my  soul  unto 

The  hidden  rapture  of  the  budding  larch, 

1  pierce  with  you  the  brown  sheath  through — 

I  am  a  child  of  March! 

Regina  Armstrong. 
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JANICE    MEREDITH 

A  Story  of  the  Revolution 
By   PAUL    LEICESTER    FORD 

Author  of  ''THE  HONOURABLE  PETER  STIRLING,**  etc.,   etc. 


I. 

A  HEROINE  OF  MANY   POSSIBILITIES. 

''Alonzo  nozv  once  more  found  himself 
upon  an  clement  that  had  tzvice  proved  de- 
structive  to  his  happiness,  but  Neptune  zvas 
propitious,  and  zath  gentle  breezes  zvafted 
him  tozvard  his  haven  of  bliss,  tozvard 
Amaryllis.  Alas,  zvhen  but  one  day  from 
happinesSy  a  Moorish  zebec " 

"Janice!'*  called  a  voice. 

The  effect  on  the  reader  and  her  lis- 
tener, both  of  whom  were  sitting  on  the 
floor,  was  instantaneous.  Each  started 
and  sat  rigidly  intent  for  a  moment; 
then  as  the  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps became  audible,  one  girl  hastily 
slipped  a  little  volume  under  the  coun- 
terpane of  the  bed,  while  the  other 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  in  a  hurried,  flus- 
tered way,  pretended  to  be  getting  some- 
thing out  of  a  tall  wardrobe. 

Before  the  one  who  hid  the  book  had 
time  to  rise  a  woman  of  fifty  entered  the 
room,  and  after  a  glance,  cried : 

"Janice  Meredith !  How  often  have  I 
told  you  that  it  is  ungenteel  for  a  female 
to  repose  on  the  floor!" 

"Very  often,  mommy,"  said  Janice, 
rising  meekly,  meantime  casting  a  quick 
glance  at  the  bed,  to  see  how  far  its 
smoothness  had  been  disturbed. 

"And  still  you  continue  such  unbe- 
coming and  vastly  indelicate  behavior." 

"Oh,  mommy,  but  it  is  so  nice !"  cried 
the  girl.  "Didn't  you  like  to  sit  on  the 
floor  when  you  were  sixteen?" 

"Janice,  you  get  more  careless  every 
day  in  bed-making,"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Meredith,  making  a  sudden  dive  toward 
the  bed,  as  if  she  desired  to  escape  the 
question.  She  smoothed  the  gay  patch- 
work quilt,  seemed  to  feel  something  un- 
derneath, and  the  next  moment  pulled 
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out  the  hidden  volume,  which  was 
bound,  as  the  bookseller's  advertise- 
ments phrased  it,  in  "half  calf  neat,  mar- 
bled sides."  One  stern  glance  she  gave 
the  two  red-faced  culprits,  and,  opening 
the  book,  read  out  in  a  voice  that  was  in 
itself  an  impeachment,  ''The  Adventures 
of  Alonzo  and  AmaryllisT 

There  was  an  instant's  silence,  full  of 
omen  to  the  culprits,  and  then  Mrs. 
Meredith's  wrath  found  vent. 

"Tanice  Meredith!"  she  cried.  "On  a 
Sabbath  morning,  when  you  should  be 
dressing  for  church !  And  you,  Tabitha 
Drinker !" 

"It's  all  my  fault,  Mrs.  Meredith," 
hurriedly  asserted  Tabitha.  "I  brought 
the  book  with  me  from  Trenton,  and 
'twas  I  suggested  that  we  go  on  reading 
this  morning." 

"Six  hours  of  spinet  practice  you  shall 
have  to-morrow,  miss,"  announced  Mrs. 
Meredith  to  her  daughter,  "and  this  af- 
ternoon you  shall  say  over  the  whole 
catechism.  As  for  you,  Tabitha.  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  write  your  father  of  his 
daughter's  conduct.  Now,  hurry  and 
dress  for  church."  And  Mrs.  Meredith 
started  to  leave  the  room. 

"Oh,  mommy,"  cried  Janice,  spring- 
ing forward  and  laying  a  detaining  hand 
on  her  mother's  arm  in  an  imploring 
manner.  "Punish  me  as  much  as  you 
please — I  know  I  was  very,  very  wicked 
— but  don't  take  the  book  awav!  He 
and  Amaryllis  were  just " 

"Not  another  sight  shall  you  have  of 
it,  miss.  My  daughter  reading  novels, 
indeed !"  and  Mrs.  Meredith  departed, 
holding  the  evil  book  gingerly  between 
her  fingers,  much  as  one  might  carry 
something  that  was  likely  to  soil  one's 
hands. 

The  two  girls  looked  at  each  other, 
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Tabitha  with  a  woebegone  expression 
and  Janice  with  an  odd  one,  which  might 
mean  many  things.  The  flushed  cheeks 
were  perhaps  due  to  guilt,  but  the 
tightly  clinched  little  fists  were  certainly 
due  to  anger,  and,  noting  these  two  only, 
one  would  have  safely  affirmed  that 
Janice  Meredith,  meekly  as  she  had 
taken  her  mother's  scolding,  had  a  quick 
and  hot  temper.  But  the  eyes  were  fairly 
starry  with  some  emotion,'  certainly  not 
anger,  and  though  the  lips  were  pressed 
tightly  together,  the  feeling  that  had  set 
them  so  rigidly  was  but  a  passing  one, 
for  suddenly  the  corners  twitched,  the 
straight  lines  bent  into  curves,  and  fling- 
ing herself  upon  the  tall  four-poster  bed- 
stead. Miss  Meredith  laughed  as  only 
sixteen  can  laugh. 

"Oh,  Tibbie,  Tibbie,"  she  presently 
managed  to  articulate,  "if  you  look  like 
that  I  shall  die,"  and  as  the  god  of  Mo- 
mus  once  more  seized  her,  she  dragged 
the  quilt  into  a  rumpled  pile,  and  buried 
her  head  in  it,  as  if  indeed  attempting  to 
suffocate  herself. 

"But,  Janice,  to  think  that  we  shall 
never  know  how  it  ended!  I  couldn't 
sleep  last  night  for  hours,  because  I  was 
so  afraid  that  Amaryllis  wouldn't — and  we 
should  have  finished  it  in  another  day." 

"And  a  proper  punishment  for 
naughty  Tibbie  Drinker  it  is,"  declared 
Miss  Meredith,  sitting  up  and  assuming 
a  judicially  severe  manner.  "What  do 
you  mean,  miss,  by  tempting  good  little 
Janice  Meredith  into  reading  a  wicked 
romance  on  Sunday?" 

"'Good  little  Janice !'"  cried  Tibbie 
contemptuously.  "I  could  slap  thee  for 
that."  But  instead  she  threw  her  arms 
about  Janice's  neck  and  kissed  her  with 
such  rapture  and  energy  as  to  overbal- 
ance the  judge  from  an  upright  position 
and  the  two  rolled  over  upon  the  bed 
laughing  with  anything  but  discretion, 
considering  the  nearness  of  their  mentor. 
As  a  result  a  voice  from  a  distance  called : 

"Janice !" 

"O  gemini !"  cried  the  owner  of  that 
name,  springing  off  the  bed,  and  begin- 
ning to  unfasten  her  gown ;  an  example 
promptly  followed  by  her  room-mate. 

"Are  you  dressing,  child?"  called  the 
voice,  after  a  pause. 

"Yes,  mommy,"  answered  Janice. 
Then  she  turned  to  hef  friend  and  asked, 
"Shall  I  wear  my  light  chintz  and  ken-ly 
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ton  kerchief,  or  my  purple  and  white 
striped  Persian?" 

"Sufficiently  smart  for  a  country  lass, 
Jan,"  cried  her  friend. 

"Don't  call  me  country  bred,  Tibbie 
Drinker,  just  because  you  are  a  modish 
city  girl." 

'And  why  not  thy  blue  shalloon?" 
Tis  vastly  unbecoming." 

'Janice  Meredith !  Can't  thee  let  the 
men  alone?" 

"I  will  when  they  will,"  laughed  the 
girl. 

"Do  unto  others "  quoted  Tabitha. 

"Then  I  will  when  thee  sets  me  an  ex- 
ample," retorted  Janice,  making  a  deep 
curtesy;  the  absence  of  drapery  and 
bodice  revealing  the  straightness  and 
suppleness  of  the  slender  rounded  figure, 
which  still  had  as  much  of  the  child  as 
of  the  woman  in  its  lines. 

"Little  thought  they  get  from  me," 
cried  Tabitha,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 
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Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred. 
In  the  heart  or  in  the  head?'  " 


hummed  Janice.  "Of  course,  one  doesn't 
think  about  men.  Mistress  Tabitha.  One 
feels" — 'which  remark  showed  perception 
of  a  feminine  truth  far  in  advance  of  Miss 
Meredith's  years. 
'Unfeeling  Janice !" 
Tis  a  good  thing  for  the  oafs  and 
plowboys  of  Brunswick.  For  there  are 
none  better." 

Thilemon  Hennion?" 
'Your  servant,  marms,' "  mimicked 
Janice,  catching  up  a  hair  brush  and  tak- 
ing it  from  her  head  as  if  it  were  a  hat, 
while  making  a  bow  with  her  feet  widely 
spread.  "  'Having  nothing  better  to  do, 
I've  made  bold  ter  come  over  ter  drink  a 
dish  of  tea  with  you.' "  The  girl  put  the 
brush  under  her  arm,  still  further  spread 
her  feet,  put  her  hands  behind  some  pre- 
tended coat-tails,  let  the  brush  slip  from 
under  her  arms,  so  that  it  fell  to  the  floor 
with  a  racket,  stooped  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  clumsiness  which  seemed  impos- 
sible to  the  lithe  figure,  while  mumbling 
something  inarticulate  in  an  apparent 
paroxysm  of  embarrassment  —  which 
quickly  became  a  genuine  inability  to 
speak  from  laughter. 

"Janice,  thee  should  turn  actress." 
"Oh,  Tibbie,  lace  my  bodice  quickly, 
or  I  shall  burst  of  laughing,"  breathless- 
begged  the  girl. 
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"Janice,"  said  her  mother,  entering, 
"how  often  have  I  told  you  that  giggling 
is  missish  ?    Stop,  this  moment." 

"Yes,  mommy,"  gasped  Janice.  Then 
she  added,  after  a  shriek  and  a  wriggle, 
"Don't,  Tabitha!" 

"What  ails  thee  now,  child?  Art  going 
to  have  an  attack  of  the  megrins?" 

"When  Tibbie  laces  me  up  she  always 
tickles  me,  because  she  knows  I'm  dread- 
fully ticklish." 

"I  can't  ever  make  the  edges  of  the 
bodice  meet,  so  I  tickle  to  make  her 
squirm,"  explained  Miss  Drinker. 

"Go  on  with  thy  own  dressing,  Ta- 
bitha,"  said  Mrs.  Meredith,  taking  the 
strings  from  her  hand.  "Now  breathe 
out,  Janice." 

Miss  Meredith  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  then  expelled  it,  instant  advantage 
being  taken  by  her  mother  to  strain  the 
strings.  "Again,"  she  ordered,  holding 
all  that  had  been  gained,  and  the 
operation  was  repeated,  this  time  the 
edges  of  the  frock  meeting  across  the 
back. 

"It  hurts,"  complained  the  owner  of 
the  waist,  panting,  while  the  upper  part 
of  her  bust  rose  and  fell  rapidly  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  up  for  the  crushing  of  the 
lower  lungs. 

"I  lose  all  patience  with  you,  Janice," 
cried  her  mother.  "Here  when  you've  a 
waist  that  would  be  the  envy  of  any 
York  woman,  for  you  to  object  to 
clothes  made  to  set  it  off  to  a  proper  ad- 
vantage." 

"It  hurts  all  the  same,"  reiterated 
Janice,  "and  last  year  I  could  beat  Jacky 
Whitehead,  but  now  when  I  wear  my 
new  frocks  I  can't  run  at  all." 

"I  should  hope  not!"  exclaimed  her 
mother.  "A  female  of  sixteen  run  with  a 
boy,  indeed !  The  very  idea  is  indelicate. 
Now,  as  soon  as  you  have  put  on  your 
slippers  and  goloe-shoes,  go  to  your 
father,  who  has  been  told  of  your  misbe- 
havior, and  who  will  reprove  you  for  it." 
And  with  this  last  damper  on  the  "light- 
ness of  young  people,"  as  Mrs.  Meredith 
phrased  it,  she  once  more  left  the  room. 
It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  Miss  Janice, 
who  had  looked  the  picture  of  woe  as 
her  mother  spoke,  made  a  mouth,  which 
was  far  from  respectful,  at  the  departing 
figure. 

"Oh,  Janice,"  said  Tabitha,  "will  he 
be  very  severe?" 


"Severe?"  laughed  Janice.  "If  dear 
dadda  is  really  angry,  I'll  let  tears  come 
into  my  eyes,  and  then  he'll  say  he's 
sorry  he  hurt  my  feelings,  and  kiss  me; 
and  if  he's  only  doing  it  to  please  mom- 
my, I'll  let  my  eyes  shine,  and  then  he'll 
laugh  and  tell  me  to  kiss  him.  Oh,  Tib- 
bie, what  a  nice  time  we  could  have  if 
women  were  only  as  easy  to  manage  as 
men !"  With  this  parting  regret.  Miss 
Meredith  sallied  forth  to  receive  the  ex- 
pected reproof. 

The  lecture  or  kiss  received — and  a 
sight  of  Miss  Meredith  would  have  led 
the  casual  observer  to  opine  that  the  lat- 
ter was  the  form  of  reproof  adopted — 
the  two  girls  mounted  into  the  big,  lum- 
bering coach  along  with  their  elders,  and 
were  jolted  and  shaken  over  the  four 
miles  of  ill-made  road  that  separated 
Greenwood,  the  "seat,"  as  the  New  York 
Mercury  termed  it,  of  the  Honourable 
Lambert  Meredith,  from  the  village  of 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  Either  this  shaking, 
or  something  else,  put  the  two  girls  in  a 
mood  quite  unbefitting  the  day,  for  in 
the  moment  they  tarried  outside  the 
church  while  the  coach  was  being  placed 
in  the  shed,  Miss  Drinker's  face  was 
frowning,  and  once  again  Miss  Mere- 
dith's nails  were  dug  deep  into  the  little 
palms  of  her  hands. 

"Yes,"  Janice  whispered.  "She  put  it 
in  the  fire.     Dadda  saw  her." 

"And  we'll  never  know  if  Amaryllis 
explained  that  she  had  always  loved 
him,"  groaned  Tabitha. 

"If  ever  I  get  the  chance !"  remarked 
Janice,  suggestively. 

"Oh.  Jan !"  cried  Tabitha,  ecstatically. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  delightsome  to  be  loved 
by  a  peasant,  and  to  find  he  was  a  prince 
and  that  he  had  disguised  himself  to  test 
your  love." 

"  'Twould  be  better  fun  to  know  he 
was  a  prince  and  torture  him  by  pretend- 
ing you  didn't  care  for  him,"  replied 
Janice.    "Men  are  so  teasable." 

'"There's  Philemon  Hennion  doffing 
his  hat  to  us,  Jan." 

"The  great  big  gawk!"  exclaimed 
Janice.  "Does  he  want  another  dish  of 
tea?"  A  question  which  set  both  girls 
laughing. 

"Janice! Tabitha!" rebuked  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith. "Don't  be  flippant  on  the  Sabbath." 
The  two  faces  became  demure,  and 
filing   into   the   Presbyterian    meeting- 
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house,  both  young  ladies  gave  strict 
heed  to  a  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
McClave,  which  was  later  issued  from 
the  press  of  Isaac  Collins,  at  Burlington, 
under  the  title  of: 

The  Doleful  State  of  the  Damned,  Espe- 
cially such  as  go  to  Hell  from  under  the 
Gospel, 

II. 

THE  PRINCE  FROM  OVER  THE  SEAS. 

Across  the  water  sounded  the  bells  of 
Christ  Church  as  the  anchor  of  the  brig 
Boscawen,  ninety  days  out  from  Cork 
Harbour,  fell  with  a  splash  into  the  Dela- 
ware River  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  and  of  grace,  1774. 
To  those  on  board,  the  chimes  brought 
the  first  intimation  that  it  was  Sunday, 
for  three  months  at  sea  with  nothing  to 
mark  one  day  from  another  deranges  the 
calendar  of  all  but  the  mOst  heedful. 
Among  the  uncouth  and  ill-garbed 
crowd  that  pressed  against  the  waist- 
boards  of  the  brig,  looking  with  cuiious 
eyes  toward  Philadelphia,  several,  as  the 
sound  of  the  bells  was  heard,  might  have 
been  observed  to  cross  themselves,  while 
one  or  two  of  the  women  began  to  tell 
their  beads,  praying  perhaps  that  the 
breadth  of  the  just  crossed  Atlantic  lay 
between  them  and  the  privation  and 
want  which  had  forced  immigration 
upon  them,  but  more  likely  giving 
thanks  that  the  dangers  and  suffering  of 
the  voyage  were  over. 

Scarcely  had  the  anchor  splashed,  and 
before  the  circling  ripples  it  started  had 
spread  a  hundred  feet,  when  a  small  boat 
put  off  from  one  of  the  wharfs  lining  the 
water  front  of  the  city,  with  the  newly 
arrived  ship  as  an  evident  destination; 
and  the  brig  had  barely  swung  to  the 
current  when  the  hoarse  voice  of  the 
mate  was  heard  ordering  the  ladder  over 
the  side.  The  preparation  to  receive  the 
boat  drew  the  attention  of  the  crowd, 
and  they  stared  at  its  occupants  with  an 
intentness  which  implied  some  deeper 
interest  than  mere  curiosity;  low  words 
were  exchanged,  and  some  of  the  poor 
frightened  creatures  seemed  to  take  on  a 
greater  cringe. 

Seated  in  the  stemsheets  of  the  ap- 
proaching boat  was  a  plainly  dressed 
man,  whose  appearance  so  bespoke  the 
mercantile  class  that  it  hardly  needed  the 
doffing  of  the  captain's  cap  and  his  ob- 


sequious "Your  servant,  Mr.  Cauldwell, 
and  good  health  to  you,"  as  the  man 
clambered  on  board,  to  announce  the 
owner  of  the  ship.  To  the  emigrants  this 
sudden  deference  was  a  revelation  con- 
cerning the  cruel  and  oath-using  tyrant 
at  whose  mercy  they  had  been  during 
the  weary  weeks  at  sea. 

"A  long  voyage  you've  made  of  it, 
Captain  Caine,"  said  the  merchant. 

"Ay,  sir,"  answered  the  captain.  "An- 
other ten  days  would  have  put  us  short 
of  water,  and " 

"But  not  of  rum?  Eh?"  interrupted 
Cauldwell. 

"As  for  that,"  replied  the  captain, 
"there's  a  bottle  or  two  that's  rolled 
itself  till  'tis  cruelty  not  to  drink  it,  and 
if  you'll  test  a  noggin  in  the  cabin  while 
taking  a  look  at  the  manifests " 

"Well  answered,"  cried  the  merchant, 
adding,  "I  see  you  set  deep." 

"Ay,"  said  the  captain  as  they  went 
toward  the  companionway ;  "too  deep 
for  speed  or  safety,  but  the  factors  care 
Httle  for  sailors'  lives." 

"And  a  deep  ship  makes  a  deep 
purse." 

"Or  a  deep  grave." 
'Wouldst  die  ashore,  man?" 
God  forbid!"  ejaculated  the  captain 
in  a  frightened  voice.  "I've  had  my  share 
of  ill-luck  without  lying  in  the  cold 
ground.  The  very  thought  goes  through 
me  like  a  dash  of  spray  in  a  winter 
v'y'ge."  He  stamped  with  his  foot  and 
roared  out,  "Forrard  there :  Two  glasses 
and  a  dipper  from  the  rundlet,"  at  the 
same  time  opening  a  locker  and  taking 
therefrom  a  squat  bottle.  "  'Tis  enough 
to  make  a  man  bowse  himself  kissing 
black  Betty  to  think  of  being  under 
ground."  He  held  the  black  bottle  firm- 
ly, as  if  it  were  in  fact  a  sailor's  life  pre- 
server from  such  a  fate,  and  hastened,  so 
soon  as  the  cabin-boy  appeared  with  the 
glasses  and  dipper,  to  mix  two  glasses  of 
rum  and  water.  Setting  these  on  the 
table,  he  took  from  the  locker  a  bundle 
of  papers,  and  handed  it  to  the  mer- 
chant. 

Twenty  minutes  were  spent  on  the 
clearances  and  manifests,  and  then  Mr. 
Cauldwell  opened  yet  another  paper. 

"Sixty-two  in  all,"  he  said,  with  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  in  his  voice. 

"Sixty-three,"  corrected  the  captain. 

"Not  by  the  list,"  denied  the  merchant. 
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"Sixty-two  from  Cork  Harbour,  but 
we  took  one  aboard  ship  at  Bristol,"  ex- 
plained the  captain. 

*'You  must  pack  them  close  between 
decks." 

**Ay.  The  shoats  in  the  long  boat  had 
more  room.  Mr.  Bull-dog  would  none  of 
it,  but  slept  on  deck  the  whole  v'y'ge.'' 

"Mr.  Bull-dog?"  queried  Cauldwell. 

"The  one  your  factor  shipped  at  Bris- 
tol," explained  Caine,  and  running  over 
the  bundle,  he  spread  before  the  mer- 
chant the  following  paper : 

"This  Indenture,  Made  the  Tenth  Day 
of  March  in  the  fifteenth  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  third  King 
of  Great  Britain,  etc.  And  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and 
seventy-four,  Between  Charles  Fownes  of 
Bath  in  the  County  of  Somerset  Labourer  of 
the  one  Part,  and  Frederick  Caine  of  Bristol 
Mariner  of  the  other  part  Witnesseth  That 
the  said  Charles  Fownes  for  the  Consideration 
hereinafter  mentioned,  hath,  and  by  these 
Presents  doth  Covenant,  Grant  and  Agree  to, 
and  with  the  said  Frederick  Caine,  his  Ex- 
ecutors, Administrators  and  Assigns,  That 
the  said  Charles  Fownes  shall  and  will,  as  a 
Faithful  Covenant  Servant,  well  and  truly 
serve  Fred.  Caine  his  Executors,  Adminis- 
trators or  Assigns,  in  the  Plantations  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  beyond  the  Seas,  for 
the  space  of  five  years  next  ensuing  the  Ar- 
rival in  the  said  Plantation,  in  the  Employ- 
ment of  a  servant.  And  the  said  Charles 
Fownes  doth  hereby  Covenant  and  declare 
himself,  now  to  be  of  the  age  of  Twenty  Years 
and  no  Covenant  or  Contract  Servant  to  any 
Person  or  Persons.  And  the  said  Frederick 
Caine  for  himself  his  Executors,  and  Assigns, 
in  Consideration  thereof  do  hereby  Covenant, 
Promise  and  Agree  to  and  with  the  said 
Charles  Fownes  his  Executors  and  Adminis- 
trators, that  he  the  said  Frederick  Caine  his 
Executors,  Administrators  or  Assigns,  shall 
and  will  at  his  or  their  own  proper  Cost  and 
Charges,  with  what  Convenient  Speed  they 
may,  carry  and  convey  or  cause  to  be  carried 
and  conveyed  over  unto  the  said  Plantation, 
the  said  CharlesFownes  and  also  during  the 
said  Term,  shall  and  will  at  the  like  Cost  and 
Charges,  provide  and  allow  the  said  Charles 
Fownes  all  necessary  Cloaths,  Meat,  Drink, 
Washing,  and  Lodging,  and  Fitting  and  Con- 
venient for  him  as  Covenant  Servants  in  such 
Cases  are  usually  provided  for  and  allowed. 
And  for  the  true  Performance  of  the  Premises, 
the  said  Parties  to  these  Presents,  bind  them- 
selves, their  Executors  and  Administrators, 
the  either  to  the  other,  in  the  Penal  Sum  of 
Thirty  Pounds  Sterling,  by  these  Presents.  In 
Witness  whereof  they  have  hereunto  inter- 
changeably set  their  Hands  and  Seals,  the 
Day  and  Year  above  written. 

The  mark  of 
Charles  X  Fownes  [Seal] 

Sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  Presence  of 

J.  Pattison,    C.  Capon. 


These  are  to  certify  that  the  above-named 
Charles  Fownes  came  before  mc  Thomas 
Pattison  Deputy  to  the  Patentee  at  Bristol 
the  Day  and  Year  above  written,  and  declared 
himself  to  be  no  Convenant  nor  Contracted 
Servant  to  any  Person  or  Persons,  to  be  of 
the  Age  of  twenty  Years,  not  kidnapped  nor 
enticed,  but  desirous  to  serve  the  above-named 
or  his  assigns,  five  Years,  according  to  the 
Tenor  of  his  Indenture  above  written.  All 
of  which  is  Registered  in  the  office  for  that 
Purpose  appointed  by  the  Letters  Patents.  In 
witness  whereof  I  have  affixed  the  common 
Seal  of  the  said  office. 

Thomas  Pattison,  D.  P. 

"And  why  Mr.  Bull-dog?"  asked 
Cauldwell,  after  a  glance  at  the  paper. 

**By  the  airs  he  takes.  Odd's  life!  if 
we'd  had  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
aboard,  he'd  not  have  carried  himself  the 
stiflfer.  From  the  day  we  shipped  him, 
not  so  much  as  a  word  has  he  passed 
with  one  of  us,  save  to  threat  Mr.  Hig- 
gins'  life,  when  he  knocked  him  down 
with  a  belaying  pin  for  his  da — for  his 
impertinence.  And  he  nothing  but  an 
indentured  servant  not  able  to  write  his 
name  and  like  as  not  with  a  sheriflf  at  his 
heels."  The  captain's  sudden  volubility 
could  mean  either  dislike  or  mere  curi- 
osity. 

"Dost  think  he's  of  the  wrong  color?" 
asked  the  merchant,  looking  with  more 
interest  at  the  covenant. 

**  'Tis  the  dev — 'tis  beyond  me  to  say 
what  he  is.  A  good  man  at  the  ropes, 
but  a  da — a  Dutchman  for  company. 
'Twixt  he,  and  the  bog-trotters  we 
shipped  at  Cork  Harbour,  'twas  the  dev 
— 'twas  the  scuttiest  lot  I  ever  took 
aboard  ship."  The  rum  was  getting  into 
the  captain's  tongue,  and  making  his 
usual  vocabulary  difficult  to  keep  under. 

"Have  you  no  artisans  among  the 
Irish  ?" 

"Not  so  much  as  one  who  knows  the 
differ  between  his  two  hands." 

"  'Tis  too  bad  of  Gorman  not  to  pick 
better,"  growled  the  merchant.  "There's 
a  great  demand  for  Western  settlers,  and 
Mr.  Meredith  writes  me  to  pick  him  up 
a  good  man  at  horses  and  gardening, 
without  stinting  the  price.  'Twould  be 
something  to  me  to  oblige  him." 

"  'Tis  a  parcel  or  raw  leagues  except 
for  the  Bristol  man." 

"And  you  think  he's  of  the  light-fin- 
gered gentry?" 

"As  for  that,"  said  the  captain,  "I 
know  nothing  about  him.    But  he  came 
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to  your  factor  and  wanted  to  take  the 
first  ship  that  cleafed,  and  seemed  in 
such  a  mortal  pother  that  Mr.  Horsley 
suspicioned  something,  and  gave  me  a 
slant  to  look  out  for  him.  And  all  the 
time  we  lay  off  Bristol,  my  fine  fellow- 
kept  himself  well  out  of  sight." 

**Come,"  said  the  merchant,  rising, 
"we'll  have  a  look  at  him.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith is  not  a  man  to  be  disappointed  if  it 
can  be  avoided." 

Once  on  deck  the  captain  led  the  way 
to  the  forepart  of  the  ship,  where,  stand- 
ing by  himself,  and,  hke  the  other  emi- 
grants, looking  over  the  rail,  but,  unlike 
them,  looking  not  at  the  city,  but  at  the 
water,  stood  a  fellow  of  a  little  over  me- 
dium height,  with  broad  shoulders  and  a 
well-shaped  back,  despite  the  ill  form  his 
coat  tried  to  give  it.  At  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder  he  turned  about,  showing  to 
the  merchant  a  ruddy,  sea-tanned  skin, 
light  brown  hair,  gray  eyes,  and  a  chin 
and  mouth  hidden  by  a  two  months' 
beard,  still  too  bristly  to  give  him  other 
than  an  unkempt,  boorish  look. 

''Here's  the  rogue,"  said  the  captain, 
with  a  suggestion  of  challenge  in  the 
speech,  as  if  he  would  like  to  have  the 
epithet  resented.  But  the  man  only  re- 
garded the  officer  with  steady,  inexpress- 
ive eyes. 

"Now,  my  good  fellow,"  asked  the 
merchant,  "what  kmd  of  work  are  you 
used  to?" 

The  steady  grey  eyes  were  turned  de- 
liberately from  the  captain,  until  the 
questioner  was  within  their  vision.  Then, 
.after  a  moment's  scrutiny  of  his  face, 
they  were  slowly  dropped  so  as  to  take 
in  the  merchant  from  head  to  foot. 
Finally  they  came  back  to  the  face  again, 
and  once  more  studied  it  with  intent- 
ness,  though  apparently  without  the 
slightest  interest. 

"Come,"  said  the  merchant  a  little 
heatedly,  and  flushing  at  the  man's  cool- 
ness. "Answer  me.  Are  you  used  to 
horses  and  gardening?" 

"None  of  your  damned  impertinence !" 
roared  the  captain,  catching  up  the  free 
part  of  a  halyard  coiled  on  the  deck,  "or 
I'll  give  you  a  taste  of  the  rope's  end." 

The  young  fellow  turned  in  sudden 
passion,  which  strangely  altered  him. 
"Strike  me  at  your  peril!"  he  chal- 
lenged, his  arm  drawn  back,  and  fist 
clinched  for  a  blow. 


"None  but  a  jail-bird  would  be  so 
afraid  of  telling  about  himself,"  cried  the 
captain,  though  ceasing  to  threaten. 
"The  best  thing  you  can  do  will  be  to 
turn  the  cursed  son  of  a  sea  cook  over  to 
the  authorities,  Mr.  Cauldwell." 

"Look  you,  my  man,"  warned  the 
merchant,  "you  only  bring  suspicion  on 
yourself  by  such  conduct,  and  you  know 
best  how  far  you  want  to  have  your  past 
investigated " 

The  man  interrupted  the  merchant. 

"Ar  baint   much   usen   to   gardening 

nor "  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  and 

then  went  on,  "but  ar  bai  willin'  to 
work." 

"Ay,"  bawled  the  captain.  "Fear  of 
the  courts  has  made  him  find  his 
tongue." 

"Well,"  remarked  the  merchant,  "it's 
not  for  my  interest  to  look  too  closely 
at  a  man  I  have  for  sale."  Then,  as  he 
walked  away  with  the  captain,  he  con- 
tinued :  "Many  a  convict  or  fugitive  has 
come  to  the  straightabout  out  here,  but 
hang  me  if  I  like  his  looks  or  his  man- 
ner. However,  Mr.  Meredith  knows  the 
pot-luck  of  redemptioners  as  well  as  I, 
and  he  can  say  nay  if  he  chooses."  He 
stopped  and  eyed  the  group  of  emi- 
grants sourly,  saying,  "I'll  let  Gorman 
hear  what  I  think  of  his  shipment.  He 
knows  I  don't  want  mere  bog  cattle." 

"  'Tis  a  poor  consignment  that  can't 
be  bettered  in  the  advertisement,"  com- 
forted the  captain,  and  apparently  he 
spoke  truly,  for  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  of  September  7th  appeared  the 
following : 

Just  arrived  on  board  the  brig  Boscawen, 
Alexander  Caine,  Master,  from  Ireland,  a 
number  of  likely,  healthy  men  and  women 
Servants;  among  whom  are  Taylors,  Barbers, 
Joiners,  Weavers,  Shoemakers,  Sewers,  La- 
bourers, etc.,  etc.,  whose  indentures  are  to  be 
disposed  of  by  Cauldwell  &  Wilson,  or  the 
master  on  board  the  Vessels  off  Market  Street 
Wharff — Said  Cauldwell  &  Wilson  will  give 
the  highest  prices  for  good  Pot-Ashes  and 
Bees- Wax. 

HI. 

MISS    MEREDITH    DISCOVERS    A    VILLAIN. 

Breakfast  at  Greenwood  was  a  pleas- 
ant meal  at  a  pleasant  hour.  For  some 
time  previous  to  it,  the  family  were  up 
and  doing,  Mr.  Meredith  riding  over  his 
farm  directing  his  labourers,  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith giving  a  like    supervision  to  her 
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housekeeping,  and  Janice,  attired  in  a 
wash  dress  well  covered  by  a  vast  apron, 
with  the  aid  of  her  guest,  making  the 
beds,  tidying  the  parlour,  and  not  un- 
likely mixing  cake  or  some  dessert  in 
the  kitchen.  Before  the  meal,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith replaced  his  rough  riding  coat  by 
one  of  broadcloth,  with  lace  ruffles,  while 
the  working  gowns  of  the  ladies  were 
discarded  for  others  of  silk,  made,  in  the 
parlance  of  the  time,  "sack"  fashion,  or 
without  waist,  and  termed  "an  elegant 
negligee" — this  word  being  applied  to 
,any  frock  without  lacing  strings. 

Thus  clothed,  they  gathered  at  seven 
o*clock  in  the  pleasant,  low-ceiled  din- 
ing-room, whose  French  windows,  fac- 
ing westward,  gave  glimpses  of  the 
Raritan  over  fields  of  stubble  and  corn- 
stacks,  broken  by  patches  of  timber  and 
orchard.  On  the  table  stood  a  tea  service 
of  silver,  slender  in  outline,  and  curious- 
ly light  in  weight,  though  generous  in 
capacity.  Otherwise,  a  silver  tankard  for 
beer,  standing  at  Mr.  Meredith's  place 
beside  a  stone  jug  filled  with  home  brew, 
balanced  by  another  jug  filled  with  but- 
termilk, was  all  that  tended  to  decora- 
tion, the  knives  and  forks  being  of  steel, 
and  the  china  simplicity  itself.  For  the 
edibles,  a  couple  of  smoked  herring,  a 
comb  of  honev  and  a  bunch  of  water- 
cress,  re-enforced  after  the  family  had 
taken  their  seats  by  a  form  of  smoking 
cornbread,  was  the  simple  fare  set  forth. 
But  the  early  rising,  and  two  hours  of 
work,  brought  hunger  to  the  table  which 
required  nothing  more  elaborate  as  a 
fillip  to  tempt  the  appetite. 

While  the  family  still  lingered  over 
the  meal  one  warm  September  morning, 
as  if  loth  to  make  further  exertion  in  the 
growing  heat,  the  sound  of  a  knocker 
was  heard,  and  a  moment  later  the  col- 
ored maid  returned  and  announced : 

"Marse  Hennion  want  see  Marse 
Meredith." 

"Bring  him  in  here,"  said  Mr.  Mere- 
dith. "Like  as  not  the  lad's  not  break- 
fasted." 

Janice  hunched  her  shoulders  and  re- 
marked, "Never  fear  that  Master  Hen- 
nion is  not  hungry.  He  is  like  the  roar- 
ing lion,  who  Svalketh  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour.' " 

"Black  shame  on  you,  Janice  Mere- 
dith, for  applying  the  Holy  Word  to  car- 
nal things,"  cried  her  mother. 


"Then  let  me  read  novels,"  muttered 
Miss  Meredith,  but  so  indistinctly  as 
not  to  be  understood. 

"Be  still,  child!*  commanded  her 
mother. 

"And  listen  to  Philemon  glub-glub- 
bing  over  his  victuals?'' 

"Philemon  is  no  pig,"  declared  Mrs. 
Meredith. 

"No,"  assented  Janice.  "He's  too  old 
for  that" — a  remark  which  set  Mr. 
Meredith  off  into  an  uproarious  haw- 
haw. 

"Lambert,"  protested  his  wife,  "I  get 
out  of  patience  with  you  for  encourag- 
ing this  stiflf-necked  and  wayward  girl, 
when  she  should  be  thankful  that  Provi- 
dence has  made  one  man  who  wants  so 
saucy  a  Miss  Prat-a-pace  for  a  wife." 

Miss  Meredith,  evidently  encouraged 
by  her  father's  humour,  made  a  mouth, 
and  droned  in  a  sing-song  voice: 
"  'What  doth  every  sin  deserve  ?  Every 
sin  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  curse, 
both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to 
come.' "  Such  a  desecration  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines*s 
Shorter  Catechism  would  doubtless  have 
produced  further  and  severer  reproof 
from  Mrs.  Meredith,  had  not  the  clump 
of  heavy  boots,  followed  by  the  entrance 
of  an  over-tall,  loosely-built  fellow  of 
two  or  three  and  twenty,  whose  clothes 
rather  hung  about  than  fitted  him,  pre- 
vented the  censure. 

"Your  servant,  marms,"  was  his  greet- 
ing, as  he  struggled  to  make  a  bow. 
"Your  servant,  squire.  Mr.  Hitchins, 
down  ter  Trenton,  where  I  went  yes- 
tere'en  with  a  bale  of  shearings,  asked 
me  ter  come  around  your  way  with  a 
letter  and  a  bond  servant  that  come  ter 
him  on  a  hay-sloop  from  Philadelphia. 
So " 

"Having  nothing  better  to  do,  you 
came?"  interrupted  Janice,  with  a  grave- 
ly courteous  manner. 

"That's  it.  Miss  Janice;  I'm  obleeged 
ter  you  for  saying  it  better  nor  I  could," 
said  the  young  fellow,  gratefully,  while 
manifestly  straining  to  get  a  letter  from 
his  pocket. 

"Hast  breakfasted,  Phil?"  asked  the 
squire. 

Producing  the  letter  with  terrible  ef- 
fort, and  handing  it  to  Mr.  Meredith, 
Hennion  began,  "As  for  that " 

Here  Janice   interrupted   by   saying, 
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"You  breakfasted  in  Trenton — what  a 
pity !" 

"Janice  !'*  snapped  her  mother,  warn- 
ingly.  "Get  a  chair  for  Philemon  this 
instant." 

That  individual  tried  to  help  the  girl, 
but  he  was  not  quick  enough,  except  to 
get  awkwardly  in  the  way,  and  bring  his 
shins  in  sharp  contact  with  the  edge  of 
the  chair.  Uttering  an  exclamation  of 
pain,  he  dropped  his  hat;  a  proceeding 
that  set  the  two  girls  off  into  ill-sup- 
pressed giggles.  But  finally  relieved  of 
his  tormenting  head-gear,  he  was  safely 
seated,  and  Janice  set  the  dishes  in  front 
of  him,  from  all  of  which  he  helped  him- 
self liberally.  Meanwhile,  the  squire 
broke  the  seal  of  the  letter  and  began  to 
read  it. 

"Wilt  have  tea  or  home  brew?"  asked 
Mrs.  Meredith. 

"Beer  for  me,  marm,  thank  you.  And 
I  think  it  only  right  ter  say  Fve  hearn 
talk  concerning  your  tea  drinking." 

"Let  'em  talk,"  muttered  the  squire, 
angrily,  looking  up  from  the  letter.  "  'Tis 
nothing  to  me." 

"But  Joe  Bagby  says  there's  a  scheme 
ter  have  the  committee  of  Brunswick 
township  take  it  up." 

"Not    they,"    fumed    Mr.    Meredith. 

Tis  one  thing  to  write  anonymous  let- 
ters, but  quite  another  matter  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted.    As  for  Joe " 

"Anonymous  letters  ?"  questioned 
Philemon. 

"Ay,"  sputtered  the  squire,  taking 
from  his  pocket  a  paper,  which  he  at 
once  crushed  into  a  ball,  and  then  as 
promptly  smoothed  out  again  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  handing  it  to  the  youth.  With 
difficulty,  for  the  writing  was  bad,  and 
the  paper  old  and  dirty,  Philemon  read 
out  the  following: 

Mister  Muridith — Noing  that  agenst  the 
centyments  of  younited  Amurika  you  still 
kontinyou  to  youse  tea,  thairfor,  this  is  to 
worn  you  that  we  konsider  you  as  an  enemy 
of  our  kentry,  and  if  the  same  praktises  are 
kontinued,  you  will  shortly  receeve  a  visit 
from  the  kommitty  of 

Tar  and  Fethers, 

Brunswick  Township. 

"The  villains !"  cried  Janice,  flushing. 
"Who  can  have  dared  to  send  it?" 

"One  of  my  tenants,  like  as  not," 
snapped  the  squire. 

"They'd  never  dare,"  asserted  Janice. 

"Dare !"  cried  the  squire.    "What  dar- 
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ing  does  it  take  to  write  unsigned  letters, 
and  nail  'em  at  night  on  a  door?  They 
get  more  lawless  every  day,  with  their 
committees  and  town  meetings  and 
mobs.  'Tis  next  to  impossible  to  make 
'em  pay  their  rents  now,  and  to  hear  'em 
talk  ye'd  conclude  that  they  owned  their 
farms  and  could  not  be  turned  off.  A 
pretty  state  of  things  when  a  man  with 
twenty  thousand  acres  under  leaseholds 
has  to  beg  for  his  rentals,  and  then 
doesn't  get  'em." 

"You'd  find  it  easier  ter  git  your  rents, 
squire,  if  you  only  sided  more  with 
folks,  and  wan't  so  stiff,"  suggested  the 
youth.  "A  little  yielding  now  and 
then " 

"Never!"  roared  Mr.  Meredith.  "I'll 
have  no  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
nor  Sons  of  Liberty,  nor  Town  Meeting 
telling  me  what  I  may  do  or  not  do  at 
Greenwood,  any  more  than  I  let  the  rag- 
tag and  bobtail  tell  me  what  I  was  to  buy 
in  '69.  Till  I  say  nay,  tea  is  drunk  at 
Greenwood,"  and  the  squire's  fist  came 
down  on  the  table  with  a  bang. 

"Folks  say  that  Congress  will  shut  up 
the  ports,"  said  the  young  man. 

"Ay.  And  British  frigates  shall  open 
them.  The  people  are  mad,  sir,  Bedlam 
mad,  with  the  idea  of  liberty,  as  they  call 
it.  Liberty,  indeed !  when  they  try  to  say 
what  a  man  shall  do  in  his  own  house; 
what  he  shall  eat;  what  he  shall  wear. 
And  this  Congress !  We,  A  and  B,  elect 
C  to  say  what  the  rest  of  the  alphabet 
shall  do,  under  penalty  of  tar  and  feath- 
ers, burned  ricks,  or— don't  talk  to  me, 
sir,  of  a  Congress.  'Tis  but  an  attempt 
of  the  mobility  to  override  the  nobility  of 
this  land,  sir."  Once  again  the  plates  rat- 
tled on  the  table  from  the  squire's  fist, 
and  it  became  evident  that  if  Miss  Mere- 
dith had  a  temper  it  came  by  inheritance. 

"Now,  Lambert,"  interposed  his  wife, 
"stop  banging  the  table  and  getting  hot 
about  nothing.  Remember  how  you  had 
the  colonies  ruined  in  Stamp  Act  times, 
and  again  during  the  Association,  and 
you  see  it  all  went  over,  just  as  this  will. 
Pour  your  father  another  tankard  of 
small  beer,  Janice." 

Qearly,  what  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, and  even  the  approaching 
Congress  could  not  do,  Mrs.  Meredith 
could,  for  the  squire  settled  back  quietly 
into  his  chair,  took  a  long  swallow  of 
beer,  and  resumed  his  letter. 
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"What  does  Mr.  Cauldwell  say,  dad- 
da?"  inquired  the  daughter. 

"Hmm,"  said  Mr.  Meredith.  "That  he 
sends  me  the  hkehest  one  from  his  last 
shipment.  What  sort  of  fellow  is  he, 
Phil?" 

Hennion  paused  to  swallow  an  over- 
large  mouthful,  which  almost  produced 
a  choking  fit,  before  he  could  reply.  "He 
hasn't  a  civil  word  about  him,  squire — a 
regular  sullen  dog." 

"Cauldwell  writes  guardedly,  saying  it 
was  the  best  he  could  do.  Where  d'ye 
leave  him,  lad?" 

"Outside,  in  my  wagon." 

"Peg,  tell  him  to  come  in.    We'll  have 

a  look  at "  Mr.  Meredith  consulted 

the  covenant  inclosed  and  read  "Charles 
Fownes,  heigh?" 

A  moment  later,  preceded  by  the 
maid,  Fownes  entered.  He  took  a  quick, 
almost  furtive,  survey  of  the  room,  then 
glanced  in  succession  at  each  of  those 
seated  about  the  table,  till  his  eyes  rested 
on  Janice.  There  they  fixed  themselves 
in  a  bold,  unconcealed  scrutiny,  to  the 
no  small  embarrassment  of  the  maiden, 
though  the  man  himself  stood  in  an  easy, 
unconstrained  attitude,  quite  unheeding 
the  five  pairs  of  eyes  staring  at  him,  or,  if 
conscious,  entirely  unembarrassed  by 
them. 

"Well,  Charles,  Mr.  Cauldwell  writes 
me  that  ye  don't  know  much  about 
horses  or  gardening,  but  he  thinks  ye 
can  pick  it  up  quickly." 

Still  keeping  his  eyes  on  Miss  Mere- 
dith, Fownes  nodded  his  head,  with  a 
short,  quick  jerk,  far  from  respectful. 

"But  he  also  says  ye  are  a  surly,  hot- 
tempered  fellow,  who  may  need  a  touch 
of  the  whip  now  and  again." 

Without  turning  his  head,  a  second 
time  the  man  gave  a  jerk  of  it,  convey- 
ing an  idea  of  assent,  but  it  was  the  as- 
sent of  contempt  far  more  than  of  ac- 
cord. 

"Come,  come,"  ordered  the  squire 
testily.  "Let's  have  a  sound  of  your 
tongue.     Is  Mr.  Cauldwell  right?" 

Still  without  looking  at  Mr.  Meredith, 
the  man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  re- 
plied, "Baint  vor  the  loikes  of  ar  to  zay 
Mister  Cauldwell  bai  a  liar."  Yet  the 
voice  and  manner  left  little  doubt  in  the 
hearers  as  to  the  speaker's  private  opin- 
ion, and  Janice  laughed  partly  at  the  im- 
plication, and  partly  in  nervousness. 


"What  kind  of  work  are  ye  used  to?' 
asked  Mr.  Meredith. 

The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment  and 
then  muttered  crossly,  "Ar  indentured 
vor  to  work,  not  to  bai  questioned." 

"Then  work  ye  shall  have,"  cried  the 
squire,  hotly.  "Peg,  show  him  the 
stables,  and  tell  Tom " 

"One  moment,  Lambert,"  interjected 
his  wife,  and  then  she  asked,  "Have  you 
had  any  breakfast,  Charles?" 

Fownes  shook  his  head  sullenly. 

"Take  him  to  the  kitchen  and  give 
him  some  at  once.  Peg,"  ordered  Mrs. 
Meredith. 

For  the  first  time  the  fellow  looked 
away  from  Janice,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
Mrs.  Meredith.  Then  he  bowed  easily 
and  gracefully,  saying,  "Thank  you." 
Apparently  unconscious  that  for  a  mo- 
ment he  had  left  the  Somerset  burr  ofl 
his  tongue,  and  the  rustic  pretense  from 
his  manner,  he  followed  Peg  to  the 
kitchen. 

If  he  were  unconscious  of  the  slip,  it 
was  more  than  were  his  auditors,  and 
for  a  moment  they  all  exchanged  glances 
in  silent  bewilderment. 

"Humph !"  finally  growled  the  squire. 
"I  like  the  look  of  him  still  less." 

"He  holds  himself  like  a  gentleman," 
asserted  Tabitha. 

"This  fellow  will  need  close  watch- 
ing," predicted  Mr.  Meredith.  "He's  no 
yokel.  He  moves  like  a  gentleman  or 
a  house  servant.  Yet  he  had  to  make 
his  mark  on  the  covenant." 

"I  think,  dadda,"  said  Miss  Meredith, 
in  her  most  calmly  judicial  manner,  "that 
the  new  man  is  a  bom  villain,  and  has 
committed  some  terrible  crime.  He  has 
a  horrid,  wicked  face,  and  he  stares  just 
as — as — so  that  one  wants  to  shiver." 

Mrs.  Meredith  rose.  "Janice,"  she 
chided,  "you  are  too  young  to  make 
your  opinions  of  the  slightest  value.  Go 
to  your  spinet,  child,  and  don't  let  me 
hear  any  more  such  foolish  babble. 
Charles  has  a  good  face,  and  will  make 
a  good  servant." 

"I  don't  care,"  Miss  Meredith  con- 
fided to  Tabitha  in  the  parlour,  as  the 
one  took  her  seat  at  an  embroidery 
frame  and  the  other  at  the  spinet.  "I 
know  he's  a  bad  man,  and  will  end  by 
killing  one  of  us  and  stealing  the  silver 
and  a  horse,  just  as  Mr.  Vreeland's 
bond-servant  did.     He  makes  me  think 
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of  the  villain  in  The  Tragic  History  of 
Sir  Walkins  Stokes" 

IV. 

AN  APPLE  OF  DISCORD. 

The  new  servant  was  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable discussion,  and,  regrettably,  of 
not  a  little  controversy,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  of  Greenwood  in 
the  week  following  his  advent.  The 
squire  maintained  that  "the  fellow  is  a 
bad-tempered,  lazy,  deceitful  rogue,  in 
need  of  much  watching."  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, on  the  contrary,  invariably  praised 
the  man,  and  promptly  suppressed  her 
husband  whenever  he  began  to  rail 
against  him.  To  Janice,  with  the  vio- 
lent prejudices  of  youth  still  unmodified 
by  experience  and  reason,  Charles  was 
almost  a  special  deputy  of  the  individual 
she  heard  so  unmercifully  thrashed  to 
tatters  each  Sunday  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McClave.  And  again,  to  the  contrary, 
Tabitha  insisted  with  growing  fervour 
that  the  servant  was  a  gentleman,  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  qualities  that  word  im- 
plied, plus  the  most  desirable  attribute 
of  all  others  to  eighteenth-century  maid- 
ens, a  romantic  possibility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  diverse  and 
contradictory  views  had  a  crossing- 
point,  and  accepting  this  as  their  mean, 
Charles  proved  himself  to  be  a  knowing 
man  with  horses,  an  entirely  ignorant 
and  by  no  means  eager  labourer  in  the 
little  farm  work  there  was  to  do,  a  silent 
though  easily  angered  being  with  every 
one  save  Mrs.  Meredith,  and  so  clearly 
above  his  station  that  he  was  viewed 
with  disfavour,  tinctured  by  not  a  little 
fear,  by  house  servants,  by  field  hands, 
and  even  by  Mr.  Meredith's  overseer. 

For  the  most  part,  Fownes  spoke  in 
the  West  of  England  dialect,  but  when- 
ever he  became  interested,  this  instantly 
slipped  from  him,  as  did  his  still  more 
ineffective  attempt  to  move  and  act  the 
rustic.  Indeed,  the  ease  of  his  move- 
ments and  the  straightness  of  his  car- 
riage, with  a  certain  indefinable  precis- 
ion of  manner,  led  to  a  commion  agree- 
ment among  his  fellow-labourers  that 
he  had  earlier  in  life  accepted  the  king's 
shilling.  Granting  him  to  be  but  twenty 
years  of  age,  as  his  covenant  stated,  and 
as  in  fact  he  looked,  his  service  must 
have  been  shorter  that  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment allowed,  and  this  seeming  bar  to 


their  hypothesis  caused  many  winks  and 
shrugs  over  the  tankards  of  ale  con- 
sumed of  an  evening  at  the  King  George 
tavern  in  the  village  of  Brunswick.  Fur- 
thermore, for  some  months  the  deserter 
columns  of  such  stray  numbers  of 
the  London  Gazette  as  occasionally 
drifted  to  the  ordinary  were  eagerly 
scanned  by  the  loungers,  on  the  possi- 
bility that  they  might  contain  some  ad- 
vertisement of  a  fellow  standing  five  feet 
ten,  with  broad  shoulders,  light  brown 
hair,  straight  nose,  and  grey  eyes,  whose 
whereabout  was  of  interest  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's War  Office,  Whitehall.  Neither 
from  this  source,  however,  nor  from  any 
other,  did  they  gain  the  slightest  clew  to 
the  past  history  of  the  bond-servant,  spy 
upon  the  fellow  who  would. 

Nor  was  talk  of  the  man  limited  to 
farm  hands  and  tavern  idlers,  for  dearth 
of  new  topics  in  the  little  community 
made  him  a  subject  of  converse  to  the 
two  girls  during  the  hours  of  spinet 
practice,  embroidery  and  sewing,  which 
were  their  daily  occupations  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  and,  even  ex- 
tended into  the  afternoon,  if  the  stint 
was  not  completed.  Yet  all  their  dis- 
cussion brought  them  no  nearer  to 
agreement,  Janice  maintaining  that 
Fownes  was  a  villain  in  posse,  if  not  in 
esse,  while  Tabitha  contended  that 
Charles  had  been  disappointed  in  a  love 
that  he  still,  none  the  less,  cherished, 
and  which  to  her  mind  accounted  in 
every  particular  for  his  conduct.  As 
such  a  theory  allowed  considerable 
scope  to  the  imagination,  she  promptly 
created  several  romances  about  him,  in 
all  of  which  he  was  of  noble  birth,  with 
such  other  desirable  factors  as  made  him 
a  true  hero;  and  having  thus  endowed 
him  with  a  halo  of  romance,  she  could 
not  find  words  strong  enough  to  ex- 
press her  thorough-going  contempt  for 
the  woman  whose  disregard  and  cruelty 
had  driven  him  across  the  seas. 

"Thee  knows,  Janice,"  she  argued, 
when  the  latter  expressed  scepticism, 
"that  the  Earl  of  Anglesy  was  kid- 
napped, and  sold  in  Maryland,  so  it's 
perfectly  possible  for  a  nobleman  to  be 
a  bond-servant." 

"That's  the  one  case,"  said  Janice, 
sagely. 

"But  things  like  it  are  very  common 
in  novels,"  insisted  Tabitha.    "And  what 
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is  more  likely  for  a  man  disappointed  in 
love  than,  in  desperation,  to  indenture 
himself?" 

"I  can  easily  credit  a  female  of  any 
taste — yes,  any  female — refusing  the 
rogue,"  said  Janice,  giving  the  coarse 
osnaburg  shirt  she  was  working  upon  a 
fretted  jerk ;  *'but  to  suppose  him  to  be 
capable  of  a  grand,  devoted  passion  is 
as  bad  as  expecting — expecting  faithful- 
ness in  a  dog  like  Clarion." 

"Clarion?"  questioned  Tabitha. 

"Yes.  Haven't  you  seen  how — how — 
that  he — the  man,  has  taken  possession 
of  him  ?  Thomas  says  the  two  sneak  off 
together  every  chance  they  get,  and 
sometimes  aren*t  back  till  eleven  or 
twelve.  I  wish  dadda  would  put  a  stop 
to  it.  Like  as  not  'tis  for  pilfering  they 
are  bound."  Miss  Meredith  began  anew 
on  the  buttonhole,  and  had  she  been 
thrusting  her  needle  into  either  man  or 
dog,  she  could  not  have  sewed  with  a 
more  vicious  vigour. 

"That  must  be  the  way  he  got  those 
rabbits  for  thy  mother." 

"I  should  know  he  had  been  a  poach- 
er," asserted  Janice,  as  she  contempt- 
uously held  up  and  surveyed  at  arms- 
length  the  completed  shirt.  Then  she 
laid  it  aside  with  another,  and  sighed  a 
weary,  "Heigh-ho,  those  are  done.  Here 
I  have  to  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone 
making  shirts  for  him,  just  because 
mommy  says  he  hasn't  enough  clothes," 
a  sentence  which  perhaps  accounted  for 
the  maiden's  somewhat  jaundiced  view 
of  Charles. 

"Are  those  for  him?''  cried  Tabitha. 
"Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me?  I  would 
have  helped  thee  with  them." 

"You'd  have  been  welcome  to  the 
whole  job.  As  it  is,  I've  done  them  so 
carelessly  that  I  know  mommy  will 
scold  me.  But  I  wasn't  going  to  work 
myself  to  death  for  him!" 

"I  should  have  loved — I  like  shirt- 
making,"  fibbed  Tabitha. 

"And  I  hate  it!  Forty-two  have  I 
made  this  year,  and  mommy  has  six 
more  cut  out." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and 
then  Tabitha  said,  "Janice."  For  some 
reason  the  name  seemed  to  embarrass 
her,  for  the  moment  it  was  spoken  she 
coloured. 

"What?" 

"Dost    thee    not    think — perhaps — if 


we  steal  out  and  take  the  shirts  to  tlie 
stable,  thy  mother  will  never ?" 

"Tibbie  Drinker !  Go  out  of  the  house 
in  a  sack?  I'd  as  soon  go  out  in  my 
nightrail." 

"Thee  breakfasts  in  a  negligee,  even 
when  Philemon  is  here,"  retorted  Miss 
Drinker.  **Wouldst  as  lief  breakfast  in 
thy  shirt?" 

"No,"  said  Miss  Janice,  with  a  wicked 
sparkle  in  her  eyes,  "because  if  I  did 
Philemon    would    come    oftener    than 


ever. 

"Fie  upon  thee,  Janice  Meredith !" 
cried  her  friend,  "for  a  froward,  indeli- 
cate female." 

"And  why  more  indelicate  than  the 
men  who'd  come?"  demanded  Janice. 

"Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 
For  want  of  modesty  is  want  of  sense," 

quoted  Miss  Drinker. 

"Rubbish !"  scoffed  Janice,  but  wheth- 
er she  was  referring  to  the  stanza  of  the 
reigning  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
or  simply  to  Miss  Tabitha's  application 
of  it,  cannot  be  definitely  known.  "You 
know  as  well  as  I,  Tibbie,  that  I'd  rather 
have  Philemon,  or  any  other  man,  see 
me  in  my  shroud  than  in  my  rail.  Come, 
we'll  change  our  frocks  and  take  a 
walk." 

A  half  hour  later,  newly  clothed  in 
light  dimity  gowns,  cut  short  for  walk- 
ing, and  which,  in  combination  with 
slippers,  then  the  invariable  footgear  of 
ladies  of  quality,  served  to  display  the 
"neatly-turned  ankles"  that  the  beaux 
of  the  period  so  greatly  admired,  the 
girls  sallied  forth.  First  a  visit  was 
paid  to  the  stable,  to  smuggle  the  shirts 
from  the  criticism  of  Mrs.  Meredith,  as 
well  as  to  entice  Clarion's  companion- 
ship for  the  walk.  But  Thomas,  with  a 
grumble,  told  them  that  Fownes  had 
stolen  away  from  the  job  that  had  been 
set  for  him  after  dinner,  and  that  the 
hound  had  gone  with  him. 

Their  rambling  walk  brought  the  girls 
presently  to  the  river,  but  just  as  they 
were  about  to  force  their  way  through 
the  fringe  of  willows  and  underbrush 
which  hid  the  water  from  view,  a  sud- 
den loud  splashing,  telling  of  some  one 
in  swimming,  gave  them  pause.  Yelps 
of  excitement  from  Clarion  a  moment 
later  served  to  tell  them  who  it  probably 
was,  and  the  probability  was  instantly 
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confirmed  by  the  voice  of  Charles,  say- 
ing: 

"  Tis  sport,  old  man,  is't  not?  To  get 
the  dirt  and  transpiration  off  one! 
S'death!  What  a  climate!  Twixt  the 
sun  and  osnaburg  and  fustian  my  skin 
feels  as  if  Fd  been  triced  up  and  had  a 
round  hundred." 

Exchanging  glances,  the  girls  stole 
softly  back  from  the  river,  neither  ven- 
turing to  speak  till  out  of  hearing.  As 
they  retired  they  came  upon  a  heap  of 
coarse  garments,  and  Tabitha,  catching 
the  arm  of  her  friend,  exclaimed : 

"Oh,  Jan,  look !" 

What  had  caught  her  eye  was  the  end 
of  a  light  gold  chain  that  appeared 
among  the  clothes,  and  both  girls  halted 
and  gazed  at  it  as  if  it  possessed  some 
quality  of  fascination.  Then  Tabitha  tip- 
toed forward,  with  but  too  obvious  a 
purpose. 

"Tibbie!"  rebuked  Janice,  "you 
shouldn't !" 

"Oh,  but  Jan!"  protested  Eve,  junior. 
"  Tis  such  a  chance !" 

"Not  for  me,"  asserted  Miss  Mere- 
dith, proudly  virtuous,  as  she  walked  on. 

If  Miss  Drinker  had  searched  for  a 
twelve-month  she  could  scarce  have 
found  a  more  provoking  remark  than 
her  spontaneous  exclamation,  "Oh !  How 
beautiful  she  is !" 

Janice  halted,  though  she  had  the 
moral  stamina  not  to  turn. 

"What?    The  chain?"  she  asked. 

"No !  The  miniature,"  responded  her 
interlocutor,  in  a  tone  expressing  the 
most  unbounded  admiration  and  delight. 
"Such  an  elegant  creature,  Jan,  and 
such " 

Her  speech  ended  there,  as  a  crashing 
in  the  bushes  alarmed  her,  and  she 
darted  past  Janice,  who,  infected  by  the 
guilt  of  her  companion,  likewise  broke 
into  a  run,  which  neither  ceased  till  they 
had  covered  a  goodly  distance.  Then 
Tabitha,  for  want  of  breath,  came  to  a 
stop,  and  allowed  her  friend  to  overtake 
her. 

She  held  up  the  chain  and  miniature 
in  her  hand.  "What  shall  I  do?"  she 
panted. 

"Tibbie,  how  could  you!"  ejaculated 
her  horrified  friend. 

"His  coming  frighted  me  so  that— oh, 
I  didn't  drop  it !" 

"You  must  take  it  back!" 


"I'd  never  dare !" 
Black  shame  on- 


ti 
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"A  nice  creature,  thou,  Jan!"  inter- 
rupted Miss  Drinker,  with  a  sudden  car- 
rying of  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp. 
"To  tell  me  to  go  back  when  he's  sure 
to  be  dressing!  No  wonder  thee  makes 
indelicate  speeches." 

Miss  Meredith,  without  deigning  to 
reply  to  this  shameful  implication, 
walked  away  toward  the  house. 

That  Tibbie  intended  to  shirk  the  con- 
sequences of  her  misdemeanor  was  only 
too  clearly  proved  to  Janice,  when  later 
she  went  to  her  room  to  prink  for  sup- 
per, for  lying  on  her  dressing  stand  was 
the  miniature.  Shocked  as  Miss  Mere- 
dith was  at  the  sight,  she  lifted  and  ex- 
amined the  trinket. 

Bred  in  colonial  simplicity,  it  seemed 
to  the  girl  that  she  had  never  seen  any- 
thing quite  so  exquisite.  A  gold  case, 
richly  set  with  brilliants,  encompassed 
the  portrait  of  a  woman  of  very  positive 
beauty.  After  a  rapt  dwelling  on  the 
portrait  for  some  minutes,  further  exam- 
ination revealed  lettering  on  the  back, 
"W.  H.  with  love  of  J.  B." 

Taking  the  miniature,  when  her  toilet 
had  been  perfected,  Janice  descended 
to  the  parlour.  As  she  entered,  Tabitha, 
already  there,  jumped  up  from  a  chair, 
in  which,  a  moment  previous,  she  had 
been  carrying  on  a  brown  study  that  ap- 
parently was  not  enjoyable,  and  tripped 
nonchalantly  across  the  room  to  the 
spinet.  Seating  herself,  she  struck  the 
keys,  and  broke  out  into  a  song  entitled, 
"Taste  Life's  Glad  Moments  as  They 
Glide." 

Not  in  the  least  deflected  from  her  in- 
tention, Miss  Meredith  marched  up  to 
the  culprit,  the  bondsman's  property  in 
her  hand,  and  demanded,  "Dost  intend 
to  turn  thief?" 

"Prithee,  who's  curious  now  ?"  evaded 
Tibbie.  "I  knew  thee'd  look  at  it  for  all 
thy  airs." 

"Very  well,  miss,"  threatened  Janice, 
with  much  dignity.  "Then  I  shall  take 
it  to  him,  and  narrate  to  him  all  the  cir- 
cumstances." 

"Tattle-tale,  tattle-taie !"  ejaculated 
Tabitha  scornfully. 

With  even  greater  scorn  her  friend 
turned  her  back,  and  leaving  the  house, 
walked  toward  the  stable.  This  took 
her  through  the  old-fashioned,  hedge- 
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Meanwhile,  at  the  first  mention  of 
razor,  the  Jew  had  left  the  room,  and 
he  now  returned,  carrying  a  great  pack, 
which  he  placed  upon  the  table. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  in  an  accent  which 
proved  his  appearance  did  not  belie  his 
race,  while  beginning  to  unstrap  the 
bundle,  "I  haf  von  be-utiful  razor,  uf 

der  besd "  but  here  his  speech  was 

interrupted  by  a  roar  of  laughter. 

*'YouVe  a  sharper  to  deal  with  now," 
laughed  the  joker,  and  another  called, 
"Now  you'll  need  no  razor  to  be 
shaved." 

"Chentlemen,  chentlemen,"  protested 
the  peddler,  "Haf n't  I  always  dealt  fair 
mit  you?"  He  fumbled  in  his  half- 
opened  pack,  and  shoving  three  razors 
out  of  sight,  he  produced  a  fourth,  which 
he  held  out  to  the  servant.  "Dot  iss 
only  dree  shillings,  und  it. iss  der  besd 
of  steel." 

"You  can  trust  Opper  to  know  pretty 
much  everything  'bout  steals,"  sneered 
Bagby,  who  was  clearly  the  local  wit. 
"It's  been  his  business  for  twenty  years." 

"I  want  a  sharp  razor,  not  a  razor 
sharp,"  said  Charles  good-naturedly, 
while  taking  the  instrument  and  trying 
its  edge  with  his  finger. 

"What  business  has  a  bond-servant 
with  a  razor?"  demanded  the  tavern- 
keeper,  for  nothing  then  so  marked  the 
distinction  between  the  well-bred  and 
the  unbred  as  the  smooth  faces  of 
the  one  and  the  hairy  faces  of  the 
other. 

"Hasn't  he  a  throat  to  cut?"  de- 
manded one  of  the  group,  "and  hasn't  a 
covenantman  reason  to  cut  it?" 

"More  likes  he's  goin'  a  sparkin',"  as- 
serted one  of  the  idlers.  "The  gal  up 
ter  the  squire's  holds  herself  pooty  high 
an'  mighty,  but  like  as  not  she's  as 
plag^ey  fond  of  bundling  with  a  good- 
looking  man  on  the  sly  as  most 
wenches." 

"If  she's  set  on  that,  I'm  her  man,"  re- 
marked Bagby. 

"Bundling?"  questioned  the  covenant 
servant.    "What's  that?" 

The  question  only  produced  a  roar  of 
laughter  at  his  ignorance,  during  which 
the  traveller  turned  to  the  publican  and 
asked : 

"Who  is  this  hind?" 

"  'Tis  a  new  bond-servant  of  Squire 
Meredith's,  who  I  beam  is  no  smouch  on 


horseflesh.  Folks  think  he's  a  bloody- 
back  who's  took  French  leave." 

"A  deserter,  heigh  ?"  said  the  traveller, 
once  more  looking  at  the  man,  who 
was  now  exchanging  with  the  peddler 
the  three-shilling  note  for  the  razor. 
He  waited  till  the  trade  had  been  con- 
summated, and  then  suddenly  said  aloud, 
in  a  sharp,  decisive  way,  "Attention! 
To  the  left— dress  1" 

Fownes'  body  suddenly  stiffened  it- 
self, his  hands  dropped  to  his  sides,  and 
his  head  turned  quickly  to  the  left.  For 
a  second  he  held  this  position,  then  as 
suddenly  relaxing  himself,  he  turned  and 
eyed  the  giver  of  the  order. 

"So  ho  1  my  man.  It  seems  thou  hast 
carried  Brown  Bess,"  said  the  traveller, 
giving  the  slang  term  for  the  musket. 

Flushed  in  face,  Fownes  wheeled  on 
the  man  hotly,  while  the  whole  room 
waited  his  reply  in  silence.  "Thou  liest  1" 
he  asserted. 

"You  varlet!"  cried  the  man  so  in- 
sulted, flushing  in  turn,  as  he  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  caught  up  from  the  table 
a  heavy  riding  whip. 

As  he  did  so,  the  bond-servant's  right 
hand  went  to  his  hip,  as  if  instinctively 
seeking  something  there.  The  traveller's 
eyes  followed  the  impulsive  gesture,  even 
while  he,  too,  made  a  motion  more  in- 
stinctive than  conscious,  by  stepping 
backward,  as  if  to  avoid  something.  This 
motion  he  checked,  and  said: 

"No.  Bond-servants  don't  wear  bay- 
onets." 

Again  the  colour  sprang  to  the  ser- 
vant's face,  and  his  lips  parted  as  if  an 
angry  retort  were  ready.  But  instead  of 
uttering  it,  he  turned  and  started  to  leave 
the  room. 

"Ay,"  cried  the  traveller,  "run,  while 
there's  time,  deserter." 

Fownes  faced  about  in  the  doorway, 
with  a  smile  on  his  face  not  pleasant  to 
see,  it  was  at  once  so  contemptuous  and 
so  lowering.  Yet  when  he  spoke  there 
was  an  amused,  almost  merry  note  in 
his  voice,  as  if  he  were  enjoying  some- 
thing. 

"Ar  baint  no  more  deserter  than  thou 
baist  spy,"  he  retorted,  as  he  left  the 
tavern  and  went  to  where  his  horse 
was  tethered.  Unfastening  him,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  stroking  the  ani- 
mal's nose. 

"Joggles,"  he  confided,  "I  fear,  de- 
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spite  the  praise  the  fair  ones  gave  of 
my  impersonation  of  'The  Fashionable 
Lover/  that  I  am  not  so  good  an  actor 
as  either  Garrick  or  Barry.  I  forget, 
and  I  lose  my  temper.  So,  a  bond-ser- 
vant should  cut  his  throat,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  swung  lightly  into  the  sad- 
dle. "I  fear  'tis  the  only  way  I  can  go 
undiscovered.  Fool  that  I  was  to  do  it 
in  a  moment  of  passion.  Five  years  of 
slavery !"  Then  he  laughed.  "But  then 
rd  never  seen  her!  Egad,  if  she  could 
be  painted  as  she  looked  to-day  by  Rey- 
nolds or  Gainsborough,  'twould  set  more 
than  my  blood  glowing.  There's  a  prize, 
Joggles!  Beauty,  wealth  and  freedom, 
all  in  one.  She'd  be  worth  a  tilt,  too,  if 
for  nothing  but  the  sport  of  it.  We'll 
shave,  make  a  dandy  of  ourselves,  old 
man — "  Then  the  servant  paused — "and, 
like  a  fool,  be  recognized  by  some  fel- 
low like  Clowes — what  does  he  here? 
— but  for  my  beard,  and  that  he'd  scarce 
expect  to  meet  Jack — "  Fownes  checked 
himself,  scowling.  "Jack  Nothing,  a 
poor  son  of  a  gun  of  a  bond-servant. 
Have  done  with  thy  idiot  schemes,  man," 
he  admonished.  "For  what  did  you  run, 
if  'twas  not  to  bury  yourself?  And  now 
you'd  risk  all  for  a  petticoat."  Taking 
from  his  pocket  the  razor,  he  threw  it 
into  the  bushes  that  lined  the  road,  say- 
ing as  he  did  so,  "Good-by,  gentility." 

The  departure  of  the  bond-servant, 
leaving  the  sting  of  innuendo  behind 
him,  had  turned  all  eyes  toward  the  trav- 
eller, and  Bagby  but  voiced  the  curiosity 
of  the  roomful  when  he  remarked, 
"What  did  Fownes  call  you  spy  for?" 

"Nay,  man,  he  called  me  not  that," 
denied  the  stranger,  "unless  he  meant  to 
call  himself  a  deserter  as  well.  Land- 
lord, a  bowl  of  swizzle  for  the  company ! 
Gentlemen,  I  am  Lincolnshire  born  and 
bred.  My  name  is  John  Evatt,  and  I  am 
travelling  through  the  country  to  find  a 
likely  settling  place  for  six  solid  farmers, 
of  whom  I  am  one.  Whom  did  you  say 
was  yon  rogue's  master  ?" 

"Squire  Meredith,"  said  mine  host, 
now  occupied  in  combining  the  rum, 
spruce  beer  and  sugar  at  the  large  table. 

"And  what  sort  of  man  is  he?"  asked 
Evatt,  bringing  his  glass  from  the  small 
table  and  taking  his  seat  among  the  rest. 

"He's  as  hot-tempered  an'  high  an' 
mighty  as  King  George  hisself,"  cried 
one  of  the  drinkers.     "But  I  guess  his 


stinkin'  pride  will  come  down  a  little 
afore  the  committee  of  Brunswick's 
through  with  him." 

"Let  thy  teeth  keep  better  guard  over 
thy  red  rag,  Zerubabel,"  rebuked  Joe 
Bagby,  warningly.  "We  wants  no  rat- 
tlepates  to  tell  us — <>r  others — what's 
needed  or  doing." 

"This  Meredith's  a  man  of  property, 
eh?"  asked  Evatt. 

"He's  been  so  since  he  married  Patty 
Byllynge,"  replied  the  publican.  "Be- 
fore then  he  warn't  nothin'  but  a  smart 
young  lawyer  over  tew  York." 

"And  who  was  Patty  Byllynge  ?" 

"You  don't  know  much  'bout  West 
Jersey,  or  I  guess  you'd  have  heard  of 
her,"  surmised  Bagby.  "  'Taint  every 
g^rl  brings  her  husband  a  pot  of  money, 
and  nigh  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land. 
Afore  the  squire  got  her,  the  men  was 

about  her  like "  the  speaker   used 

a  simile  too  coarse  for  repetition. 

"So  ho!"  said  the  traveler.  "Byllynge, 
heigh?  Now  I  begin  to  understand.  A 
daughter — or  granddaughter — of  one  of 
the  patentees?" 

"Just  so.  In  the  old  man's  day  they 
held  the  lands  all  along  this  side  of  the 
Raritan,  nigh  up  to  Baskinridge,  but 
they  sold  a  lot  in  the  forties." 

"Then  perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  bar- 
gain about  a  bit?  The  land  looked  rich 
and  warm  as  I  rode  along  this  afternoon." 

"  'Taint  no  use  tryin'  ter  buy  of  the 
new  squire,"  remarked  one  man.  "He 
won't  do  nothin'  but  lease.  He  don't 
want  no  freemen  'bout  here." 

"Yer  might  buy  of  Squire  Hennion. 
He 'Sells  now  an'  again,"  suggested  the 
innkeeper. 

"Who's  he  ?"  demanded  Evatt. 

"Another  of  the  monopolizers  who  got 
a  grant  in  the  early  days,  afore  the  land 
was  good  for  anything,"  explained  Bag- 
by.    "His  property  is  further  down." 

"Ye'd  better  bargain  quick,  if  ye  want 
any,"  spoke  up  an  oldster.  "Looks  like 
squar's  son  was  a-coortin'  squar's  daugh- 
ter, an'  mayhaps  her  money'll  make  old 
Squar  Hennion  less  put  tew  it  fer  cash. 

"So  Squire  Meredith  isn't  so  popular  ? 

"He  and  Squire  Hennion  will  find  out 
suthin'  next  time  they  offers  fer  Assem- 
bly," asserted  one  of  the  group. 

"He's  a  member  of  Assembly,  is  he?" 
questioned  Evatt.  "Then  he's  all  right 
on — he  belongs  to  the  popular  party?" 
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"Not  he!'*  cried  several. 

"He  was  agin  the  Association,  tried  to 
stop  our  sending  deputies  to  Congress, 
an'  boasts  that  tea's  drunk  at  his  table," 
said  the  landlord. 

'Tvvon't  be  for  long,"  growled  Bagby. 

'Then  how  conies  it  that  ye  elect  him 
Assemblyman  ?" 

"  'Tis  his  tenants  do  it,"  spoke  up  the 
lawyer.  "They  don't  have  the  pluck  to 
vote  against  him  for  fear  of  their  lease- 
holds. And  so  'tis  with  the  rest.  The 
only  way  we  can  get  our  way  is  by  con- 
ventions and  committees.  But  get  it 
we  will,  let  the  gentry  try  as  they  please." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Evatt. 
"Here's  the  swizzle.  Glasses  around, 
and  ril  give  ye  a  toast  ye  can  all  drink : 
May  your  freedom  never  be  lessened  by 
either  Parliament  or  Congress!" 

Two  hours  of  drinking  and  talking  fol- 
lowed, and  when  the  last  of  the  tipplers 
had  staggered  through  the  door,  and 
Evatt,  assisted  by  the  publican,  had 
reeled  rather  than  walked  upstairs  to 
his  room,  if  he  was  not  fully  informed 
as  to  the  locality  of  which  the  tavern 
was  the  centre,  it  was  because  his  brain 
was  too  fuddled  by  the  mixed  drink,  and 
not  because  tongues  had  been  guarded. 

Eighteenth  century  heads  made  light 
of  drinking  bouts,  and  Evatt  ate  a  hearty 
breakfast  the  next  morning.  Thus  for- 
tified, he  called  for  his  horse,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  seeing  Squire 
Meredith — "About  that  damned  imperti- 
nent varlet." 

Arrived  at  Greenwood,  it  was  to  find 
that  the  master  of  the  house  was  away, 
having  ridden  to  Bound  Brook  to  see 
some  of  his  more  distant  tenants ;  but  in 
colonial  times  visitors  were  such  infre- 
quent occurrences  that  he  was  made  wel- 
come by  the  hostess,  and  urged  to  stay 
to  dinner.  "Mr.  Meredith  will  be  back 
ere  nightfall,"  she  assured  him,  "and 
will  deeply  regret  having  missed  you." 

"Madam,"  responded  Evatt,  "Ameri- 
can hospitality  is  only  exceeded  by 
American  beauty." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  like  the 
stranger,  for  he  was  a  capital  talker,  hav- 
ing much  of  the  chat  of  London,  tasty 
beyond  all  else  to  colonial  palates,  at  his 
tongue's  tip.  With  a  succession  of  de- 
scriptions or  anecdotes  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  Park  and  Mall,  of  Vauxhall  and 
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Ranelagh,  he  entertained  the  ladies  at 
dinner,  the  two  girls  sitting  almost  open- 
mouthed  in  their  eagerness  and  delight. 

The  meal  concluded,  the  ladies  regret- 
fully withdrew,  leaving  Evatt  to  enjoy 
what  he  chose  of  a  decanter  of  the 
squire's  best  Madeira,  which  had  been 
served  to  him,  visitors  of  education  being 
rare  treats  indeed.  Like  all  young  peoples, 
Americans  ducked  very  low  to  trans- 
Atlantic  travellers,  and,  as  colonists, 
could  not  help  but  think  an  Englishman 
of  necessity  a  superior  kind  of  being. 

The  guest  filled  his  glass,  unbuttoned 
the  three  lower  buttons  of  his  waistcoat, 
and  slouched  back  in  his  chair.  Then  he 
put  the  wine  to  his  lips,  and  holding  the 
swallow  in  his  mouth  to  prolong  the 
enjoyment,  a  look  of  extreme  content- 
ment came  over  his  visage.  And  if  he 
had  put  his  thoughts  into  words,  he 
would  have  said : 

"By  Heavens!  What  wine  and  what 
women!  The  one  they  smuggle,  but 
where  do  they  get  the  other  ?  In  a  rough 
new  country  who'd  think  to  meet  with 
greater  beauty  and  delicacy  than  can  be 
seen  skirting  the  Serpentine?  Such 
eyes,  such  a  waist,  and  such  a  wrist! 
And  those  cheeks — how  the  colour  comes 
and  goes,  telling  everything  that  she 
tries  to  hide!  And  to  think  that  some 
bumpkin  will  enjoy  lips  fit  for  a  duke. 
Burn  it!    If  'twere  not  for  my  task,  I'd 

have  a  try  for  Miss  Innocence  and " 

The  man  glanced  out  of  the  window  and 
let  his  eyes  wander  over  the  landscape, 
while  he  drained  his  glass — "Thirty 
thousand  acres  of  land!"  he  said  aloud, 
with  a  smack  of  pleasure. 

His  eyes  left  ofl  studying  the  fields 
to  fix  themselves  on  Janice,  who  passed 
the  window,  with  the  garden  as  her  evi- 
dent destination,  and  they  followed  her 
until  she  disappeared  within  the  opening 
of  the  hedge.  "There's  an  ankle,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  an  expression  on  his  face 
akin  to  that  it  had  worn  as  he  tasted  the 
Madeira.  "  'Twould  put  enough  sparks 
aflame  in  London  to  set  fire  to  the 
Thames!"  He  reached  for  the  Medeira 
once  more,  but  after  removing  the  stop- 
per, he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  re- 
placing it,  he  rose,  buttoned  his  waist- 
coat, and  taking  his  hat  from  the  hall, 
he  slipped  through  the  window  and 
walked  toward  the  garden. 
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PICKANINNY    LULLABY 

Down  on  de  cabin  flo', 

Scramblin'  lack  er  'gater, 
Little  bit  'er  pickaninny, 

Eatin'  swee'  pertater. 

Sho,  sho,  don'  you  cry, — 
Mammy  come  an'  git  you ; 

She's  er-comin'  by  an'  by, — 
Nuffin  gwine  ter  hu't  you. 

I'nin'  up  de  whi'  folks'  close, 

Fas'  es  she  kin  herry, — 
Mammy  little  cole  black  rose, — 

Mammy  huckleberry. 

Sho,  sho,  don'  you  cry. 
Mammy  come  an'  git  you. 

She's  er-comin'  by  an'  by, — 
Nuffin  gwine  ter  hu't  you. 

Tie  de  big  toe  wid  er  string, 

Ter  er  chunk  er  bacon, — 
Dar  now,  little  bitter  thing, — 

You  caint  choke,  I  reckon. 

Sho,  sho,  don'  you  cry. 
Mammy  come  an'  git  you. 

She's  er-comin'  by  an'  by, — 
Nuffin  gwine  ter  hu't  you. 

'Possum  gravy  by  an'  by, 
Cornbread  crumbled  in  hit, — 

Peter — Barny-bias — Paul, 
Shet  yo'  mouf  dis  minnit! 

Sho,  sho,  don'  you  cry, 
Mammy  come  an'  git  you, 

She's  er-comin'  by  an'  by, — 
Nuffin  gwine  ter  hu't  you. 

Settin'  on  de  cabin  flo', 

Scramblin'  lack  er'  gater, — 

Little  bit  'er  pickaninny, 
Eatin'  swee'  pertater. 

Virginia  Frazer  Boyle, 
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A  vivacious  young  lady  once  suggest- 
ed, by  way  of  definition,  that  anything 
that  is  interesting  is  a  novel.  It  would 
be  in  the  same  spirit  to  add  that  any- 
thing that  is  dull  is  a  chronicle.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  mingled  hopes  and  fears 
that  we  surveyed  the  title.  Red  Rock:  A 
Chronicle  of  Reconstruction,  the  beginning 
of  which  is  inviting,  and  the  end  omin- 
ous. A  perusal  of  the  book  has  justi- 
fied a  great  many  of  the  hopes  and 
some  of  the  fears  raised  by  the  title. 
We  recognise  in  the  story  all  those  at- 
tractive gifts  which  Mr.  Page  has  shown 
as  a  teller  of  short  stories ;  and  yet  we 
also  recognise,  under  a  thin  disguise, 
the  student  of  political  and  social  condi- 
tions, with  his  plea  for  the  injured  South, 
occasionally  usurping  the  functions  of 
the  literary  artist.  But,  on  the  whole. 
Northerners  will  do  well  to  take  the 
book  sympathetically,  and  let  their  souls 
.  be  instructed  by  those  portions  which 
do  not  entertain  them. 

Red  Rock  is  full  of  Mr.  Page's  well- 
known  resources  of  humour  and  pathos. 
There  are  innumerable  things  lightly 
and  gracefully  touched  in  a  suggestive 
style,  which  is  the  more  admirable  be- 
cause the  suggestiveness  is  never  forced. 
The  characterisation  is  in  many  ways 
good,  although  we  feel  the  author's  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies  too  frequently. 
The  Carys,  the  Grays,  General  Legaie, 
and  Steve  Allen  come  to  us  well  intro- 
duced, as  it  were ;  while  the  Welches  and 
Captain  Middleton  are  Northerners  to 
whom  the  author  extends  the  generous 
hospitality  of  the  South.  On  the  other 
hand.  Leech,  McRaffle  and  Still  are 
beings  for  whom  the  author  has  no  re- 
spect, and  for  whom  he  is  determined 
that  we  shall  not  have  any  respect  either. 
This  inability  to  enter  into  different  char- 
acters without  any  colour  of  personal 
like  or  dislike  shows  a  weakness  of  dra- 
matic instinct ;  and  one  wonders  whether 
it  is  because  of  this  inelasticity  that  Mr. 
Page  has  so  frequently  told  his  short 
stories  in  the  language  of  a  negro,  whose 
personal  feelings  need  no  more  be  ef- 

*Red  Rock:  A  Chronicle  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 


faced  than  his  dialect.  But  after  all  there 
is  something  magnetic  in  Mr.  Page's  lit- 
erary manner,  and  we  find  ourselves 
readily  accepting  most  of  his  prejudices. 

To  draw  women  well  is,  for  a  man,  the 
highest  triumph  of  characterisation.  Su- 
preme authors,  Hke  Shakespeare  and 
Homer,  have  especially  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  line;  but,  in  general, 
feminine  reserves  and  defective  mascu- 
line sympathies,  no  less  than  the  blind- 
ing power  of  "feminine  charm,"  have 
handicapped  even  great  writers  in  the 
study  of  feminine  character.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  meek  Richardson  whom 
nobody  was  afraid  of,  and  before  whom, 
therefore,  no  woman  needed  to  exercise 
especial  reserve,  has  portrayed  woman- 
hood with  far  more  depth  and  subtlety 
than  the  more  virile  Scott  and  Fielding. 
Mr.  Page's  women  are  chiefly  Virgin- 
ians. Blair  Gary,  the  most  carefully 
drawn,  is  full  of  the  well-known  South- 
ern charm  and  accustomed  to  Southern 
gallantry  and  homage.  Ruth  Welch  is  a 
delicate  and  graceful  figure.  Mrs. 
Welch,  a  woman  of  great  energy  and 
conscience  but  full  of  those  angularities 
in  which  the  philanthropic  feminine 
sometimes  takes  shape,  is  cleverly  por- 
trayed. She  is  a  coarser  type  than  either 
of  the  young  women,  but  perhaps  for 
that  very  reason  more  forcibly  con- 
ceived. For,  in  general,  Mr.  Page  treats 
refined  women  with  a  certain  conven- 
tional politeness,  which  is  quite  harmless 
in  hfe,  but  which  mars  the  lines  of  char- 
acterisation in  a  book. 

Mr.  Page  succeeds  in  making  us  thor- 
oughly like  his  men.  They  are  brave, 
impulsive  and  generous  Virginians,  and 
we  accept  them  immediately  as  friends. 
Doctor  Gary,  a  conservative  type  of  Vir- 
ginian, would  be  an  honour  to  any 
clime ;  and  his  death,  after  visiting,  with 
his  last  strength,  the  bedside  of  his  de- 
testable enemy  Leech,  is  perhaps  the 
most  pathetic  thing  in  the  book.  Doctor 
Gary  is  skilfully  differentiated  from  the 
radical  General  Legaie,  the  life-long 
suitor  to  Miss  Thomasia.  Andy  Stam- 
per, who  amuses  us  early  in  the  story, 
by  remarking  to  some  confessed  Yan- 
kees : ,  "Well,  I'm  durned  1    You  know, 
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you're  the  first  I  ever  seen  as  wan't 
ashamed  to  own  it.  Why,  you  looks 
most  like  we  all !" — Andy  Stamper  wins 
us  by  his  intrepidity  in  love  and  in  war. 
Perhaps  it  is  in  the  case  of  Steve  Allen 
that  Mr.  Page's  friendship  for  his  nice 
young  men  most  interferes  with  convinc- 
ing presentation.  Steve  is  so  likeable 
that  Mr.  Page  has  not  the  heart  to  show 
us  the  character  from  a  reverse  side,  the 
existence  of  which  we  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting. For  although  Steve  is  a  good 
fellow,  brave,  honest  and  chivalrous,  he 
is  also  decidedly  lawless  and  rash.  Class 
sympathies  are  very  strong  with  Mr. 
Page,  and  Steve  belongs  to  that  author's 
favourite  class.  If  McRaffle  had  broken 
open  a  jail  he  would  have  been  more 
severely  treated  by  the  novelist. 

Red  Rock  has  not  a  great  deal  of  unity 
in  plot.  Only  toward  the  end  does 
Steve  emerge  as  the  hero  of  the  story — 
a  position  which  we  had  expected  Jac- 
quelin  Gray  to  occupy.  But  there  are 
episodes  of  breathless  excitement,  such 
as  the  kidnapping  of  Leech  and  the  hold- 
ing of  him  as  a  hostage  for  the  life 
of  Rupert  Grey,  a  dangerous  witness 
whom  the  carpet-baggers  try  to  get  out 
of  the  way.  Artistically  the  book  is 
markedly  distinguished  for  grace  of  sen- 
timent and  delicacy  of  humour,  but  is 
less  remarkable  for  strength  of  imagina- 
tion. Not  that  there  are  not  imaginative 
descriptions  in  it.  The  picture  of  the 
"Indian  Killer"  at  Red  Rock,  for  in- 
stance, is  admirably  invested  with  weird 
terror,  superstition  and  romance.  But 
in  general  the  fervid  passages  of  the 
book  are  intellectual  ones.  They  arise 
from  polemical  convictions  concerning 
the  social  evils  of  the  time.  And  the 
book  is  not  fused  into  a  whole  by  the 
fire  of  creative  imagination. 

To  consider  this  novel,  therefore, 
merely  as  a  work  of  fiction  is  to  neglect 
an  important  point  of  view.  Red  Rock 
is  also  a  careful  study  of  social  and  politi- 
cal conditions  in  Virginia,  and  in  par- 
ticular a  forcible  exposition  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  "negro  question"  as  seen 
by  the  Virginian  aristocracy.  Our  sym- 
pathy is  enlisted  at  the  start  where  it  is 
pointed  out  how  strong  was  the  senti- 
ment in  Virginia  in  favour  of  the  Union 
until  the  call  for  troops  and  the  implied 
threat  of  invasion  evoked  the  old  spirit 
of  State  Rights  in  all  its  power.     The 


immense  difficulties  raised  by  the  pre- 
mature enfranchisement  of  the  negro  are 
ably  set  forth.  It  is  easy  for  us  in  the 
North  to  talk  about  all  men  having  equal 
rights.  But  one  cannot  read  Mr.  Page's 
book  without  feeling  great  sympathy  for 
those  States  where  the  negroes  were  nu- 
merous. These  States  had  the  negro  fran- 
chise thrust  upon  them  by  Federal  au- 
thority— a  franchise  which  threw  the 
Government  into  the  hands  of  ignorant 
men  utterly  untrained  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  traditions  of  free  government;  or 
rather  into  the  hands  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous carpet-baggers  who  played  with 
the  coloured  legislators  as  with  so  many 
men  on  a  checkerboard.  Many  illustra- 
tions of  the  incompetence  of  the  negro 
are  given,  seemingly  from  real  life.  They 
read  like  the  reports  of  a  student  of  so- 
cial conditions.  No  doubt  the  aristo- 
cratic structure  of  Virginian  society  has 
generated  in  the  Virginian  aristocrat  a 
class  pride  with  which  we  can  but  imper- 
fectly sympathise.  That  the  negro,  Nich- 
olas Ash,  should  have  obtained  by  po- 
litical corruption  the  money  to  drive  a 
coach  is  a  fit  subject  for  indignation.  But 
Mr.  Page's  community  is  apparently  less 
offended  by  the  political  corruption 
than  by  the  fact  that  the  present  coach- 
owner  is  a  negro  and  has  been  a  slave. 
Perhaps,  too,  Mr.  Page  has  not  done  full 
justice  to  certain  circumstances  which 
made  a  g^eat  deal  of  political  houleverse- 
mqnt  in  the  Southern  States,  an  almost 
inevitable  consequence  of  their  previous 
secession. 

But  on  at  least  one  point  Mr.  Page  has 
been  admirably  just  and  even  generous 
to  the  North.  He  acknowledges  that  the 
respectable  element  of  Northern  society 
had  little  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
things  under  the  carpet-bag  administra- 
tions. The  collective  conscience  of  legis- 
latures is  rarelv  sensitive,  and  our  Con- 
gress  has  never  been  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  And  the  administrations  that  im- 
mediately followed  Lincoln's  were  not 
all  they  should  have  been.  But  worst  of 
all  were  the  nefarious  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  who.  like  Jonadab 
Leech,  possessed  themselves  of  authority 
in  the  South.  The  unmitigated  black  in 
which  Leech  is  painted  is,  possibly,  an 
exaggeration ;  but  we  might  well  bkisli 
for  a  far  better  man.  And  that  the  char- 
acter is  drawn  in  good  faith,  and  with 
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an  effort  to  be  fair,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  his  wickedness  is  shared  by  such 
accomplices  of  local  origin  as  Hiram 
Still;  while  Northerners  of  the  better 
type,  like  Welch  and  Middleton,  are 
drawn  with  a  good  deal  of  sympathy. 
All  things  considered,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  Mr.  Page  frequently  writes  as 
an  advocate  with  a  brief  for  the  plaintiff 
aristocracy  of  Virginia,   and   not   as   a 


judge.  But  Mr.  Page's  case  is  one  that 
thoroughly  deserves  recognition,  and 
would  obtain  recognition  in  even  fuller 
measure  if  some  parts  of  it  were  a  little 
more  moderately  expressed.  But  no  one 
can  read  Red  Rock  without  feeling  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  for  the  Southern 
whites,  and  the  book  is  as  instructive  as 
it  is  entertaining. 

Henry  Barrett  Hinckley. 
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However  modest  his  recognition,  the 
native  painter  has  the  pas  at  the  present 
moment.  With  the  Architectural  League 
exhibition  in  full  blast,  with  the  Academy 
and  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
shows  about  to  take  place,  and  the 
Water  Colour  Society  occupying  the 
walls  of  the  old  Academy  of  Design,  it 
only  needed  the  sale  of  the  distinctly 
American  collection  of  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Clarke  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  some 
good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth  after  all, 
for  here  and  there  in  all  these  exhibitions 
there  is  evidence  of  a  healthy  progress 
among  our  own  men. 

Mr.  Clarke's  collection  of  nearly  four 
hundred  canvases  was  impressive,  and 
doubtless  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  av- 
erage frequenter  of  the  galleries  who  had 
not  deemed  it  possible  that  so  really  ex- 
cellent a  showing,  by  purely  native 
workers,  could  be  made.  A  few  more 
patriotic  buyers  like  Mr.  Clarke  and 
there  would  be  an  impetus  to  the  cause 
of  national  art  that  would  astonish  the 
collector.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
art  is  of  no  country,  and  that  good  men 
find  their  level  in  due  time.  But  his- 
tory tells  a  different  story.  Encourage- 
ment is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  painter.  Men  need  the  prac- 
tical incentive  to  continue  on  in  their  la- 
bours. Some  geniuses  will,  of  course,  al- 
ways rise  above  the  ordinary  worker,  and 
are  not  to  be  denied.  But  the  average 
artist  needs  something  more  than  the 
glory  of  self-assurance  that  his  work  is 
good.  A  mild  success  at  least  is  in- 
dispensable, and  of  late  even  that  has 
been  difficult  to  obtain.  The  group  of 
early  Englishmen  so  eagerly  sought  by 


the  collector, and  with  reason,  would  have 
been  impassible  if  the  Briton  had  not 
been  patriotic  and  given  them  commis- 
sions instead  of  going  for  portraits  to  a 
host  of  foreigners.  The  brilliant  coterie 
of  Dutchmen  of  the  seventeenth  century 
would  scarcely  have  flourished  if  the 
worthy  burghers  of  their  native  Holland 
had  not  manifested  a  practical  interest  in 
their  performances ;  and  surely,  the  great 
nobles  and  potentates  of  Italy  made  pos- 
sible the  art  of  that  country  through  all 
the  years  of  its  wonderful  development. 
It  seemed  a  pity  to  dissipate  these 
Clarke  pictures,  for  together  they  formed 
a  unique  history  of  the  achievements  of 
the  American  for  twenty  years  past.  The 
examples  of  the  late  George  Inness  alone 
are  a  monument  to  the  ability  and  the 
great  endowments  of  the  master  native 
landscape  painter  of  this  country.  In 
their  way  the  works  of  Winslow  Homer 
are  of  no  less  value,  and  his  "Eight 
Bells,"  "The  Life  Line,"  and  the  pic- 
tures of  dashing  surf,  are  among  the 
most  noteworthy  products  turned  out 
on  this  side  of  the  water  since  we  began 
to  produce  painters.  But  if  these  stood 
out  with  force,  not  alone  bv  reason  of ' 
their  numerical  but  their  artistic 
strength,  there  were  many  individual 
canvases  that  were  record-making  af- 
fairs at  their  conception,  and  they  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  remarkably  well. 
Abbey's  altogether  serious  and  lovely 
"Autumn" ;  Kappes's  negro  subjects ; 
Mowbray's  dainty  poetical  conceptions 
of  beautiful  women ;  Brush's  Indian 
themes ;  and  Ulrich  and  Moeller  in  their 
highly .  finished  modern  subjects,  with 
thoughtfully   painted   figures — all   these 
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are  not  to  be  passed  over  lightly,  for  they 
are  accomplishments  that  any  artist 
might  be  proud  to  sign. 

In  most  of  Mr.  Clarke's  pictures  there 
was  a  good  motive — not  necessarily  a 
story-telling  quality,  but  a  sufficient 
raison  d'etre — and  this  was  the  secret  of 
their  success.  Too  often  the  painter 
gives  only  a  small  amount  of  intellectual 
attention  to  his  theme,  and  in  his  haste 
to  cover  a  canvas  he  produces  a  work 
of  no  lasting  importance.  It  explains  in 
a  way  the  indifference  of  the  collector 
to  American  pictures.  A  good  compo- 
sition is  imperative,  if  the  attention  of 
the  world  is  to  be  arrested.  Take  any 
famous  work  of  art  and  this  will  be 
at  once  evident.  The  painter  must  posi- 
tively have  something  to  say.  It  may  be 
an  incident,  a  phase  of  nature,  or  a  tonal 
scheme,  but  something  it  must  be,  to  get 
the  eyes  of  the  public  and  hold  them. 
How  much  a  factor  this  is  might  have 
been  seen  in  the  work  of  Anders  L. 
Zorn,  whose  etchings  were  shown  dur- 
ing the  month  at  the  Keppel  galleries. 
To  begin  with,  the  man  is  a  past-master 
in  the  dexterous  use  of  his  needle,  and 
he  has  a  technique  unsurpassed  by  any 
worker  in  this  medium,  not  even  except- 
ing Whistler  himself. 

But  with  this  cleverness  of  handling, 
there  was  something  said  in  each  plate. 
Each  portrait  took  on  a  personality 
showing  research,  knowledge,  and  the 
qualities  of  a  big  man  who  was  properly 
equipped  for  his  work.  This  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  foreigner.  Unlike  his 
American  brother,  he  is  usually  through 
with  the  technical  part  of  his  profession 
at  an  early  age.  He  has  had  his  instruc- 
tion at  the  schools,  and  is  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  serious  business  of  his 
profession  without  too  much  experi- 
menting. Some  experimenting,  of  course, 
there  must  always  be.  But  to  be  able  to 
draw  the  figure,  to  construct  properly 
and  to  know  the  rudiments  of  the  art  is 
not  to  be  handicapped  with  the  troubles 
that  beset  the  path  of  so  many  of  our 
men.  Zorn  is  a  finished  workman.  Those 
who  saw  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer  at  the  recent  Portrait  Show,  had 
an  idea  of  the  remarkable  dexterity  of 
the  man,  and  of  the  few  difficulties  he 
had  with  his  brush.  So,  when  he  went 
to  the  performance  of  these  etchings,  he 
had  only  to  give  his  attention  to  getting 


the  character  of  his  sitters.  This  he  did 
well.  He  brought  to  his  work  a  feeling 
of  great  enthusiasm,  which  the  visitor  to 
the  gallery  shared. 

The  expression  by  line  on  copper  is 
a  rare  accomplishment.  Few  men  have 
possessed  it  to  a  distinctive  degree.  To 
get  with  a  few  strokes  the  character  of  a 
man  or  woman;  to  convey  form  and 
construction  with  the  sweep  of  a  black 
line,  requires,  first,  great  feeling  for  this 
manner  of  expression,  and,  secondly,  un- 
usual facility  with  the  medium.  There 
it  not  much  changing  to  be  done  here. 
The  work  must  be  executed  with  almost 
unerring  directness,  or  the  whole  effect 
is  lost.  Spontaneity  is  the  great  aim  in 
etching.  No  matter  how  the  line  has 
been  considered,  it  must  appear  to  have 
been  put  in  with  frankness  and  direct- 
ness. Whistler  does  this,  Haden  in  his 
landscapes  conveyed  the  same  idea,  and, 
of  course,  Rembrandt  was  a  master 
worker  who  has  never  been  excelled. 
Zorn  works  with  vim  always,  and  he 
knows  better  than  most  men  the  value 
of  a  line,  the  worth  of  a  black  mass.  Just 
where  it  belongs,  there  it  usually  is  in 
his  work.  There  was  a  portrait  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  in  the  collection  that 
was  exceptionally  good.  The  artist  was 
never  for  a  moment  confused  by  the 
importance  of  his  sitter,  and  he  drew 
royalty,  as  he  would  have  limned  the  or- 
dinary model.  It  was  an  excellent  per- 
formance, and  quite  worthy  of  his  repu- 
tation. The  Renan,  now  a  classic,  was 
also  included  in  this  exhibition. 

There  were  portraits  shown  in  other 
mediums,  and  the  man's  facility  in  oil 
was  made  evident,  with  a  full-length  por- 
trait and  some  busts.  These  were  clever 
rather  than  profound.  The  foreign  por- 
trait painters  have  a  facility  which  few  of 
our  men  possess.  Zorn  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  His  work  in  oil,  however,  is 
rather  of  the  exterior  than  the  more  seri- 
ous rendering  of  the  personality  of  his  sit- 
ter, though  he,  in  particular,  combines 
with  his  habilete  some  of  the  larger  qual- 
ities. But  the  foreigner  is  a  serious 
competitor  of  the  native  in  these  days. 
Several  of  the  more  prominent  European 
men  are  here,  or  are  to  come.  Chartran 
and  Madrazo  have  set  up  their  easels  in 
New  York  now;  Carolus  Duran  was 
here  last  winter,  and  has  come  again, 
while  a  younger  man,  Jongers,  showed 
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■during  the  month  a  dozen  canvases  of 
prominent  people.  Inasmuch  as  all  of 
these  men  have  been  successful,  there 
seems  to  be  no  lack  of  commissions  if 
the  painter  will  only  please  the  public. 
What  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
^iens,  when  the  native,  with  a  few  nota- 
l>Ie  exceptions,  is  passed  by? 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  prestige 


to  the  foreign-born  artists,  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  men  of  agreeable  manners  who, 
realising  the  importance  of  social  accom- 
plishments, cultivate  those  arts  quite  as 
industriously  as  those  of  their  profession. 
Their  great  facility  enables  them  to  do 
their  work  quickly,  not  a  small  considera- 
tion to  the  busy  American  man  or  wo- 
man. Then  vanity  enters  into  the  per- 


tormance,  for  tlie  men  from  over  the  seas 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  impeded  by  any  foolish 
notions  of  sincerity  in  the  bestowal  of  a 
style  lo  their  sitter,  denied  by  a  less  com- 
placent nature.  To  give  the  American 
woman  of  plebeian  extraction  the  car- 
riage and  appearance  of  a  duchess,  is 
not  in  the  least  to  offend  her.  To  paint 
her  Felix  costume  in  all  its  detail  of  fur- 
belows anil  make  it  an  important  piece 
of  the  still  life  of  the  composition,  is  to 


obtain  her  favour.  To  soften  wrinkles, 
to  tone  down  age  and  generally  to  round 
out  and  fill  in,  is  to  win  her  liking  for- 
evemiore.  It  is  true  these  dociunents  are 
not  faithful,  and  are  worthless  as  tran- 
scripls  for  posterity;  but  the  sitter  cares 
more  for  the  present  than  for  genera- 
tions unborn. 

These  qualities  are  not  always  appar- 
ent in  the  works  of  the  painters  whom 
the  world  has  voted  great.    If  \'an  Dyke 


did  refine  a  hand,  he  generally  wrought  likeness,  and  seldom  did  the  dress  mo- 

oul  the  face  with  abiding  truthfulness;  nopolise  the  larger  share  of  attention.  At 

and,  although  some  of  the  early  English-  the  recent  Portrait  Show  the  native  held 

men  were  more  or  less  kind  to  their  pa-  his  own  remarkably  well  with  the  for- 

trons,  it  was  rarely  at  the  expense  of  the  eigncrs,  and  in  his  seriousness  he  gave  a 


»y  I)..uk1iiss  Volk,     [■rom  Ih.'  inhinir  puMish 
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more  impressive  result.  Tliere  has  been 
a  craze  lately  for  the  works  of  these  early 
English  portrait  painters,  and  it  has  re- 
sulted in  a  nnmber  of  curiously  stupid 
forgeries  coming  into  this  country.  But 
it  does  not  take  the  man  of  intelligence 
long  to  sift  the  wlieat  from  the  chaff. 
Older  masters  of  the  Dutch  school  have 
been  eagerly  sought  for,  too.  The  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  just  se- 
cured an  example  by  Mierevelt,  which 
is  a  sturdy  performance,  and  many  of  our 
larger  collectors  are  forsaking  almost 
entirely  the  modern  men  for  the  ancient 
workers. 

Frederick  A.  Bridgman,  the  distin- 
guished .American  painter,  who  has  lived 
twenty-five  years  in  Paris,  is  now  here 
with  a  collection  of  his  works.  He  shows 
a  decided  departure  from  his  old  meth- 
ods, and  has  gone  into  new  fields  since 
his  last  visit.  He  has  painted  a  number  of 
decorations,  some  of  which  are  among 


his  best  efforts.  An  embellishment  (or 
a  club  in  the  city  was  put  in  place 
shortly  after  his  arrival  and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  some  half  a  hundred  canvases  was 
held  in  January.  Egyptian  themes  have 
for  long  occupied  Mr.  Bridgman's  at- 
tention. There  is  reproduced  here  an  im- 
portant composition  called  "The  Cap- 
tives of  a  Pharaoh,"  lo  which  the  artist 
has  brought  the  study  of  years,  all  his 
knowledge  of  composition  and  a  full  re- 
habilitation of  the  life  of  those  archaic 
days.  It  is  an  impressive  work,  and  one 
by  which  the  painter  must  be  judged,  for 
it  contains  all  of  his  virtues  and  few  of 
his  faults.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr. 
Bridgman  is  hors  concotirs  at.  the  Paris 
Salon,  having  a  second  medal;  he  wears 
the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
obtained  some  years  ago  for  his  quite 
remarkable  picture,  "The  Funeral  Pro- 
cession of  a  Mummy  on  the  Nile."  This 
canvas  also  caused  him  to  be  made  a 


Bj  permission  oE  the  publisher, 

member  of  the  French  Egyptological 
Society. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Lotos  Chib  of  a 
score  of  pictures  by  Claude  Monet,  gave 
the  public  a  chance  to  compare  the  work 
of  this  interesting  Frenchman  with  cur- 
rent native  and  foreign  pictures.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  any  such  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  Monet's  works  has  been 
held.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  the  show 
has  been  surpassed  in  the  admirable 
selection  of  the  different  styles  and  va- 
riety of  subject,  so  far  as  Monet's  work 
has  been  seen.  From  1874  to  last  year, 
one  might  study  the  man  and  obtain  a 
good  rdea  of  his  achievements.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  many  who  came 
to  laugh  went  away  with  more  respect 
for  the  man  than  they  imagined  possi- 
ble, for  there  were  impressive  things 
here,  and.  in  some  cases,  quite  remark- 
able canvases. 

Except  to  a  few  enthusiasts,  however, 
the  general  impression  was  one  of  re- 
gret for  the  mannerisms  and  the  search- 
ing in  one  direction,  almost  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  everything  else.     Great  art 


combines  more  ([ualities,  I  believe,  than 
are  evident  in  the  work  of  Monet.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  painter  represent 
atmosphere,  that  he  obtain  the  bril- 
liancy of  light,  or  that  he  convey  a  no- 
tion of  the  scintillation  of  colour.  There 
must  be  more.  Composition  is  no  small 
consideration,  and  this  Monet  almost  al- 
ways neglects.  There  should  be  grace 
of  line,  or  harmony  of  arrangement,  and 
these  this  artist  passes  over  lightly,  when 
he  does  not  entirely  ignore  them.  And 
the  forms  of  trees,  or  the  anatomical 
construction  of  the  landscape  tell  in  the 
sum  total.  But  again  these  are  deemed 
unworthy  by  Monet.  I  find  by  com- 
parison with  a  splendid  Rousseau,  let 
me  say  like  "Tlie  Charcoal  Burner's 
Hut,"  in  the  Fuller  collection  last  win- 
ter, or  the  well-known  example  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  "Edge  of 
the  Woods."  from  the  Schaus  collection, 
that  there  is  an  intellectual  appreciation' 
of  nature  which  Monet  does  not  have, 
and  these  works  rise  to  great  heights, 
whereas  Monet  leaves  always  something 
to  be  desired.  Arthur  Hoeber. 
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I. 


The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys  was  one 
of  those  published  first  in  India.  To- 
gether with  the  Drums  of  the  Fore  and 
Aft,  Studies  in  Black  and  White,  the 
Departmental  Ditties,  all  unpretentious 
little  tomes,  modestly  and  quietly  bound, 
it  found  its  way  to  England,  and  soon 
the  Keeper  of  the  Books  at  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  was  struck  bv  the  fact 
that  several  well-known  London  literary 
men  were  asking  from  time  to  time  for 
information  in  regard  to  a  new  writer 
named  Kipling.  A  few  months  later 
Kipling  had  his  "nine  days'  wonder."  It 
was  Tlie  Story  of  the  Gadsbys  that  first 
attracted  attention,  and  this  book  may 
be  said  to  mark  the  turning  point  in  his 
career.  Only  a  short  time  before  he  had 
been  running  about  Philadelphia  trying 
to  persuade  editors  to  print  his  stories. 
He  was  everywhere  told  that  nobody 
knew  or  cared  anything  about  India.  The 
Story  of  the  Gadsbys  ends  with  an 
envoi,  the  last  line  of  which  is:  "He 
travels  the  fastest  who  travels  alone." 
As  the  theme  of  the  story  was  marriage, 
with  its  attendant  joys  and  woes,  the  line 
has  been  accepted  simply  as  a  boisterous 
dig  at  that  institution  which  is  com- 
mended by  St.  Paul  "to  be  honourable 
among  all  men" ;  another  of  those  notes 
of  warning,  half  serious,  half  mocking, 
which  the  bachelor  animal  Kipling  used 
to  fling  out  with  fine  relish.  Did  he  not 
say  that  "a  woman  is  only  a  woman,  but 
a  good  cigar  is  a  smoke"?  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  another,  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance— to  sum  up  the  man  and  his 
creed.  "He  travels  the  fastest  who  trav- 
els alone."  The  Kipling  we  know  seems 
always  to  be  travelling  alone.  It  was  so 
in  the  early  Lahore  days,  it  is  more  so 
now.  His  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  man 
who  was  not  doing  something  out  of  the 
ordinary,  who  was  not  making  litera- 
ture, would  be  impertinent  if  not  boor- 
ish. "I  will  write  what  I  please.  I  will 
not  alter  a  line.  If  it  please  me  to  do  so 
I  will  refer  to  Her  Gracious  Majesty — 
bless  her! — as  the  little  fat  widow  of 
Windsor,  and  fill  the  mouth  of  Mul- 
vaney  with  filth  and  oaths.     I  will  not 


'meet  people.'  If  I  am  on  shipboard  and 
prefer  passing  my  time  in  the  smoking 
room  drinking  Scotch  whiskey  I  will  do 
so.  I  will  not  truckle  to  old  women  or 
fawn  upon  fools.  Here  is  my  work.  You 
may  take  it  or  leave  it.  C'est  a  prendre 
OH  a  laisscr!  I  am  playing  off  my  own 
bat.  I  am  travelling  alone  —  always 
alone."  This  attitude  is  of  vital  interest 
as  being  in  a  measure  the  keynote  of  his 
work.  It  has  another  interest.  People 
have  invited  and  received  personal  re- 
buffs and  gone  away  crying:  "Snob! 
Cad!"  Snob!  Of  course,  he  is  a  snob! 
So,  Madame  or  Monsieur,  is  any  great 
man  who  does  not  hang  gaping  and 
breathless  upon  your  twaddle ;  who  does 
not  accede  gaily  to  your  request  that  he 
send  you  an  autograph  collection  of  his 
works;  who  does  not  undertake  to  find 
a  publisher  for  your  own  or  your  daugh- 
ter's manuscript.    A  snob !    Certainly. 


II. 


Since  he  began  writing,  Kipling's 
prose  and  verse  have  ranged  side  by 
side,  almost  in  martial  step,  with  amaz- 
ing precision.  The  men  and  women  of 
the  Departmental  Ditties  were  the  men 
and  women  of  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills. 
Barrack  Room  Ballads  told  in  verse  the 
stories  of  Mulvaney,  Learoyd,  Ortheris 
and  their  soldier  comrades.  Of  more  re- 
cent years,  in  poetry  as  in  prose,  he  has 
found  his  inspiration  in  the  oil  of  the  en- 
gine room,  the  thump  of  the  screw,  the 
salt  spray  of  the  sea ;  the  lives  of  the  men 
who  toil  in  machine-shops,  in  the  cabs  of 
locomotives,  in  the  holds  of  ships.  That 
his  success  in  treating  of  these  later 
themes  has  been  complete  is  open  to 
doubt.  Would  "The  Ship  that  Found 
Herself"  for  a  moment  have  been  con- 
sidered seriously  if  it  had  been  written 
by  another  than  Kipling?  "Mc Andrew's 
Hymn"  and  "The  Mary  Gloster"  ring 
hard  and  cold.  They  may  be  very  true. 
McAndrew's  soul  may  have  been  such  a 
soul  as  was  depicted :  there  is  humanity, 
if  rather  vulgar  humanity,  in  the  dying 
Sir  Anthony  Gloster,  but  there  is  an  ele- 
ment lacking — they  don't  cling  in  the 
memory — and  one  gladly  turns  back  to 
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the  fire,  the  dash,  the  feeling  of  "Man- 
dalay" : 

Ship  me  somcwheres  east  of  Suez,  where  the 

best  is  like  the  worst. 
Where  there  aren't  no  Ten   Commandments 

an'  a  man  can  raise  a  thirst; 
For  the  temple-bells  are  callin',  an'  it's  there 

that  I  would  be — 
By  the  old   Moulmein  Pagoda,  looking  lazy 

at  the  sea. 

The  verse-people  whose  joys,  sor- 
rows, aims  are  best  understood  by 
American  readers  are,  of  course,  the 
people  of  Departmental  Ditties.  The 
charm  of  the  Ditti^^s  as  of  the  Plain  Tales 
was  their  evident  spontaneity.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  the  zest  and  relish 
with  which  they  were  written.  They 
seemed  to  have  been  done  on  fine  sun- 
shiny mornings,  when  the  eye  was  clear 
and  bright,  and  two  or  three  pleasant 
pipes  had  whiffed  the  cobwebs  out  of  the 
head.  A  young  genius  looked  out  upon 
the  world,  beheld  there  laughter  and 
tears,  folly  and  wisdom,  and  considera- 
ble wickedness  of  a  healthy  sort.  The 
wickedness  roused  no  anger  in  him. 
There  was  no  disposition  to  howl  stale 
moralities,  his  mission  was  not  that  of  a 
social  regenerator,  his  work  bewrayed 
no  maudlin  indignation.  When  he  wrote 
about  the  deception  of  a  husband  he 
treated  all  three  parties  in  the  affair  with 
perfect  and  impartial  good  humour.  His 
attitude  was  that  of  detachment,  his 
metier  to  watch  the  comedy  and  tragedy 
of  it  all  as  one  watches  a  play.  And  after 
having  been  very  much  amused  and  a 
little  bored  he  sat  down  to  his  writing 
table  with  the  conviction  that — 

We  are  very  slightly  changed 
From  the  semi-apes  that  ranged 
India's  prehistoric  clay. 

There  are  times  when  he  seems  almost 
to  resent  the  fact  that  human  nature 
shows  so  little  originality  in  its  weak- 
nesses. The  world  wags  on  merrily  and 
busily,  new  forces  are  constantly  spring- 
ing up  as  if  out  of  the  ground,  the  hand 
of  man  is  growing  more  cunning  and  his 
brain  more  active,  only  his  heart  can  in- 
vent no  new  sin.  "J^i^k"  Barrett  jobbed 
off  to  Quetta  in  September  to  die  there, 
attempting  two  men's  work,  Mrs.  Bar- 
rett mourning  him  "five  lively  months  at 
most";  Potiphar  Gubbins.  C.E.,  hoisting 
himself  to  social  prominence  and  highly 
paid  posts  as  the  complaisant  husband  of 


an  attractive  wife — these  are  the  oldest 
of  pitiable  human  stories.  Through  the 
verses  which  tell  of  these  people  there 
rings  a  note  of  half-humorous  protest  at 
the  monotonous  sameness  of  life.  For 
the  purely  narrative  ditties  he  has  more 
relish.  A  general  officer,  riding  with  his 
staff,  takes  down  a  heliograph  message 
between  husband  and  wife  and  finds 
himself  alluded  to  as  "that  most  immoral 
man."  A  young  lieutenant  wishing  to 
break  an  engagement  in  a  gentlemanly 
manner  develops  appalling  epileptic  fits 
with  the  assistance  of  Pears'  Shaving 
Sticks.  What  an  honest,  wholesome  love 
of  fun !  What  animal  spirits !  He  can  see 
the  amazement  on  the  General's  "shaven 
gill,"  and  chuckle  with  Sleary  over  some 
especially  artistic  and  alarming  seizure. 
Above  all  he  delights  as — 

Year  by  year  in  pious  patience  vengeful  Mrs. 

Boffkin  sits. 
Waiting    for    the    Sleary    babies    to    develop 

Sleary's  fits. 

One  thinks  of  him  as  roaring  with 
laughter  as  he  writes  of  the  astonish- 
ment and  discomfiture  of  these  people, 
as  the  "good  Dumas"  used  to  roar  with 
laughter  at  the  humorous  observations 
of  his  characters. 

III. 

The  people  who  have  been  most  ve- 
hement in  acclaiming  Mr.  Kipling  as  the 
inspired  and  representative  singer  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  have  been  moved  so 
to  do  by  their  enthusiasm  over  the  fire  of 
the  man  rather  than  by  any  dogmatic 
beliefs  as  to  what  poetry  should  be  or 
should  not  be.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
they  should  have  brandished  the  "Reces- 
sional" like  a  bludgeon  over  the  un- 
happy head  of  the  present  Laureate. 
When  Marshal  Soult  was  in  the  Gov- 
ernment he  was  accused  of  having  lost 
the  battle  of  Toulouse;  when  he  was 
with  the  Opposition  he  was  conceded  to 
have  won  it.  Before  his  accession  to  the 
Laureateship  Mr.  Austin  was  esteemed 
and  respected  as  a  poet  of  culture  and 
some  talent ;  in  these  days  the  poor  gen- 
tleman cannot  publish  a  line  but  he  is 
pursued  with  shouts  of  laughter  and 
hoots  of  derision.  The  Laureateship 
carries  with  it  many  burdens  and  respon- 
sibilities; there  are  thorns  on  the  cush- 
ion,   and     Kipling    is    unquestionably 
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greater  as  he    is,  unfettered    and    un- 
trammelled. 

It  is  probable  that  he  himself  wanted 
it,  as  Thackeray  wanted  to  dawdle  in 
Parliament,  and  to  play  with  sealing 
wax  as  an  underling  in  the  diplomatic 
corps  at  Washington.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  wishing  to  amass  a  great  for- 
tune and  found  a  family.  That  matter, 
however,  has  no  place  here.  Kipling 
marks  in  a  measure  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  since  his  success  has  done  much 
to  broaden  the  popular  taste  and  make 
people  bolder  and  more  independent  in 
their  literary  likes  and  dislikes.  The  age 
needed  such  a  man.  Certainly  it  is  no 
crime  to  find  Wordsworth  and  Brown- 
ing hard  reading,  and  to  prefer  the  fic- 
tion of  Mr.  Conan  Doyle,  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope  and  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis 
to  that  of  Mr.  George  Meredith.  Only 
to  have  frankly  avowed  such  preference 
would  have  damned  one  in  that  world 
where  "Ladies'  Reading  Circles"  spend 
an  afternoon  with  the  Rubdiydt  of  Omar 
Khayydm  and  "form  opinions."  The  pre- 
dense  exists  to-day  as  u\  Moliere's  time. 
Oh,  for  a  Mascarille !  So  sweeping  has 
been  Mr.  Kipling's  triumph  that  even 
among  those  who  profess  scorn  for 
everything  but  the  most  obscure  in  song 
it  is  permitted  to  boldly  praise  his  ring- 
ing doggerel.  Perhaps  they  are  not  far 
wrong  who  think  that  an  abundance  of 
books  has  lowered  and  vulgarised  liter- 
ary standards — who  find  better  the  old 
days,  the  brave  days,  when  Byron's  verse 
rang  like  a  trumpet  call,  when  a  new 
book  by  the  Wizard  of  the  North  or  by 
Mr.  Irving  was  an  event  to  be  awaited 
with  serious  interest  and  some  anxiety, 
when  people  liked  their  novels  long, 
strong,  with  plenty  of  blood-letting,  love- 
making  and  airy,  genteel  conversation. 
Everybody  reads  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
and  Marmion  and  Childe  Harold  and  a 
little  of  Paradise  Lost  at  some  time  of  life, 
but  with  most  of  us,  after  a  certain  age, 
Milton  and  Pope  and  Dryden  and  Scott 
and  Byron  are  relegated  to  the  top 
shelves  as  irrevocably  as  the  plays  of 
Webster  or  the  romances  of  Mile,  de 
Scudery.  It  is  not  so  much  that  these 
poets  belong  to  earlier  periods  and 
schools;  Tom  Jones  and  Humphrey 
Clinker  and  Ivanhoe  and  Don  Quixote — 
the  last-named  in  homeopathic  doses — 
are  being  read  and  always  will  be  read 


with  undiminished  relish.  But  the  end 
of  the  century  has  not  the  time  to  scan 
its  romance,  and  demands  that  its  verse 
be  not  only  brief  but  of  the  kind  that  is 
done  quickly,  done  as  the  two  best  pieces 
of  work  ever  done  in  Scotland — the  Bat- 
tle of  Bannockburn  and  Tarn  O'Shanter 
— were  done,  within  a  single  span  of  sun- 
light. 

IV. 

Nothing  of  Kipling's  work  in  verse  is 
marked  by  finer  feeling  than  Barrack 
Room  Ballads — nothing  deals  with  more 
tangible  people.  In  writing  them  he  was 
giving  of  his  best,  his  very  best;  conse- 
quently they  are  charged  with  protest. 
He  was  constantly  thinking  of  the 
"travelled  idiots  who  duly  misgovern  the 
land,"  of  the  unwritten  laws  which  de- 
cree that  "only  a  Colonel  from  Chatham 
can  manage  the  railroads  of  State,  be- 
cause of  the  gold  on  his  breeks."  He  was 
impatient;  he  girded  scornfully  and  in- 
dignantly at  official  blindness  and  folly, 
the  folly  and  blindness  that  makes  men 
cheats,  that  discharges  Edward  Clay 
and  winks  when  he  wriggles  back  into 
the  service  under  the  name  of  William 
Parsons.  Then  there  is  six  thousand 
miles  away  an  ungrateful  and  stupid 
public  which,  upon  occasion,  talks  large- 
ly and  smugly  about  "thin  red  lines  of 
heroes,"  all  the  while  looking  upon 
Tommy  Atkins,  the  individual,  as  a  pam- 
pered brute  of  naturally  criminal  in- 
stincts, who  must  be  lashed  into  subor- 
dination. 

The  Toad  beneath  the  barrow  knows 
Exactly  where  each  tooth-point  goes; 
The  butterfly  upon  the  road 
Preaches  contentment  to  that  Toad. 

His  range  here  is  marvellously  wide. 
In  no  portion  of  his  work  is  the  richness 
of  his  general  information,  which  is  con- 
stantly astonishing  people,  more  strik- 
ing. No  detail  has  escaped  his  atten- 
tion. His  verse  has  shown  us  Tommy 
on  the  march  as  well  as  in  barracks; 
Tommy  under  arms  and  Tommy  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  not  always  reputable 
amours.  And  this  is  the  secret  of  his 
strength — that  he  did  not  professedly 
s' encanailler  himself,  that  he  went  to  the 
study  of  this  life  not  because  it  oflFered 
a  new  field,  but  because  it  honestly  in- 
terested him.  By  dint  of  fighting  the  sol- 
diers' battles  he  came  to  believe  in  them 
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as  his  own.  A  man  who  felt  himself  to 
be  stooping  when  he  picked  up  the 
cudgels  could  never  have  written  "The 
Sergeant's  Wedding."  The  flirtations  and 
scandals  of  the  dashing,  hard  riding, 
hard  dancing  married  ladies  of  Simla  so- 
ciety entertain  him  no  more  than  do  the 
squabbles  of  sergeants'  wives. 

When  it  comes  to  a  man  in  the  case 
They're  alike  as  a  row  of  pins; 
The  Colonel's  lady  and  Judy  O'Grady 
Are  sisters  under  their  skins. 

Under  the  Indian  sun  the  Tommy  of 
his  verse  is  a  high-spirited  creature, 
usually  arrogant  and  brassy.  He  has  an 
educated  taste  for  strong  drink,  an  eye  for 
women,  adores  loot  and  practical  jokes. 
Of  his  relations  towards  his  officers  Kip- 
ling has  told  us  very  pleasantly  in 
"The  Sentry,"  verses  wuth  a  fine  comic 
opera  ring.  For  the  civilian  he  has  an 
immense  and  far-reaching  contempt.  At 
home  the  English  drizzle  and  the  gritty 
London  pavements  sap  his  strength ;  he 
slinks  meekly  out  of  theatres  and  "pub- 
lic 'ouses,"  and  grows  mopy  and  home- 
sick for  the  East,  with  its  sunshine  and 
its  "tinkly  temple  bells." 

V. 

By  the  hoof  of  the  Wild  Goat  up-tossed 
From  the  Cliff  where  she  lay  in  the  Sun, 

Fell  the  Stone 
To  the  Tarn  where  the  daylight  is  lost; 
So  She  fell  from  the  light  of  the  Sun, 

And  alone. 

Now  the  fall  was  ordained  from  the  first, 
With  the  Goat  and  the  Cliff  and  the  Tarn, 

But  the  Stone 
Knows  only  Her  life  is  accursed, 
As  She  sinks  in  the  depths  of  the  Tarn, 

And  alone. 

Oh.  Thou  who  hast  builded  the  world! 
Oh,  Thou  who  hast  lighted  the  Sun! 
Oh,  Thou  who  hast  darkened  the  Tarn! 

Judge  Thou 
The  sin  of  the  Stone  that  was  hurled 
By  the  Goat  from  the  light  of  the  Sun, 
As  She  sinks  in  the  mire  of  the  Tarn, 

Even  now— even  now— even  now! 

In  Kipling's  verse  there  is  occasional- 
ly a  ring  that  rouses  anger  at  the  persist- 
ence with  which  he  has  held  to  the  writ- 
ing of  flippant  social  jingles  and  verses 
of  which  the  most  striking  feature  is 
their  originality  of  theme,  invading  as 
they  do  provinces  hitherto  deemed  total- 
ly lacking  in  poetic  suggestion.  Very 
seldom  and  then  usually  in  a  spirit  of 


scoffing  lightness  does  he  allow  us  to  see 
how  true  a  poet  he  is  on  the  accepted 
highest  poetic  lines ;  how  seer-like  is  his 
vision.  A  word,  a  line,  thrown  in  with 
apparent  carelessness,  awakens  the  mem- 
ory of  lost  cities  and  forgotten  names. 
There  are  such  lines  in  "Tomlinson" — 
the  hero  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a 
man,  but  an  attitude — in  "Possibilities," 
in  "The  Perfect  Romance"  and  else- 
where. The  verses  quoted  at  length 
above  seem  admirably  to  illustrate  this. 
They  form  the  headpiece  of  "To  Be  Filed 
for  Reference,"  and  were  supposed  to 
have  been  found  among  the  unpublished 
papers  of  Mcintosh  Jellaludin,  a  loafer, 
a  drunkard,  a  renegade  outcast,  whose 
mind  was  a  "ragbag  of  odds  and  ends  of 
useless  information."  They  are,  of 
course,  not  verses  of  the  highest  quality. 
The  whole  is  obscure,  it  is  in  parts  mean- 
ingless. But  what  did  Coleridge  mean 
when  he  ^yrote  "The  Ancient  Mariner"? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe's  "Ulalume"?  Mcintosh  Jellaludin 
may  not  have  been  the  great  poet  he 
deemed  himself,  but  sane  and  sober  he 
had  the  making  of  a  good  one.  Is  not 
the  figure  striking!  What  dreams  it 
suggests!  How  it  sums  up  the  dark- 
ness and  mystery  of  the  East  I  Kipling 
seems  to  have  a  certain  shame  about  lay- 
ing bare  his  soul,  to  wish  to  put  forward 
his  truest  and  loftiest  inspirations  under 
the  guise  of  mockery,  to  fear  not  the 
name  of  poet,  but  the  imputation  of 
thinking  himself  one.  This  peculiar 
shame  is  distinctively  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
young  Frenchman  of  literary  aspirations 
will  very  often  tell  you  that  he  is  a  "poet" 
quite  unaffectedly.  He  finds  nothing 
strange  in  so  saying.  It  is  as  if  he  were 
to  remark  that  he  was  a  plumber  or  an 
architect  or  an  apothecary.  And  after  all 
why  should  a  young  man  be  more 
ashamed  of  writing  poems  and  failing  to 
sell  them  than  a  young  lawyer  of  being 
without  briefs  or  a  young  physician  with- 
out patients?  There  have  been  times 
when  Kipling  has  seemed  to  be  meditat- 
ing some  loftier  poetic  flight,  then 
paused,  doubting,  and  half  heartbroken 
at  the  doubt.  He  has  been  living  busily 
among  men,  delighting  keenly  in  the 
rush  and  turmoil  of  modern  life,  know- 
ing its  pleasures  and  prizes  and  solaces, 
but  never  losing  sight  of  life's  great 
dominant  mysteries.  To  the  treatment  of 
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these  and  to  the  appreciation  of  all  that  I  shall  not  find  Thee  quick  and  kind 

is  best  and  highest  in  his  own  art,  he  ^  N^*"  ,^"^^  ^he^  till  I  die 

,    .                      .  ^                         ,             f        J  Enough  for  me,  in  dreams  to  see 

brings  a  great  reverence  and  a  profound  And  touch  thy  garment's  hem; 

humility.  Thy  feet  have  trod  so  near  to  God 

-p,      r        •    r       r         i.1.-  I  niay  not  follow  them. 

Thy  face  is  far,  from  this  our  war,  ^                .     .         r»       i        »^        . 

Our  call  and  counter  cry.  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice, 


THE  VAMPIRE 

(From  a  woman's  point  of  view.    With  apologies  to  Rudyard  Kipling.) 

A  woman  there  was  who  heard  a  prayer, 

(Even  as  you  and  I !) 
From  flesh  and  bones  and  a  lock  of  hair 
(He  called  her  the  woman  beyond  compare), 
But  he  only  used  her  to  lighten  his  care, 

(Even  as  you  and  I !) 

Oh,  the  walks  we  had  and  the  talks  we  had, 
And  the  best  of  our  heart  and  hand. 
Were  sought  by  the  man  who  pretended  to  care. 
He  didn't — but  why  he  pretended  to  care. 
We  cannot  understand. 

A  woman  received  the  flowers  he  sent, 

(Even  as  you  and  I !) 
Honour  and  faith  she  thought  his  intent, 
(But  God  only  knows  what  the  gentleman  meant), 
Yet  a  man  must  follow  his  natural  bent, 

(Even  as  you  and  I !) 

Oh,  the  vows  we  spoke  and  the  vows  we  broke. 
And  the  various  things  we  planned. 
Belong  to  the  man  who  said  he  was  true, 
(But  now  we  know  that  he  never  was  true) 
And  we  cannot  understand. 

One  favour  she  asked — but  it  was  denied, 

(Even  as  you  and  I !) 
In  some  way  or  other  he  might  have  replied, 
(But  it  isn't  on  record  the  gentleman  tried). 
Her  faith  in  him  faltered  and  finally  died, 

(Even  as  you  and  I !) 

And  it  isn't  the  shame  and  it  isn't  the  blame. 
That  stings  like  a  white  hot  brand. 
It's  coming  to  know  he  would  never  say  why. 
Seeing  at  last  she  could  never  know  why, 
And  never  could  understand. 

Mary  C,  Lcnv, 
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Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  stated  in  his 
London  Letter,  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary IJooKMAN,  that  Rudyard  Kiphng 
had  caused  three  of  his  early  volumes 
to  be  "suppressed,*'  and  several  corre- 
spondents have  asked  us  to  give  the  titles 
of  these  three  suppressed  books.  Hap- 
pily we  have  been  able  to  secure  photo- 
graphs of  the  title-pages  which  are  here- 
with reproduced  in  fac-simile.  The 
photographs  are  taken  from  the  first  edi- 
tions, all  of  them  being  of  great  rarity. 

Two  of  these  volumes,  The  City  of 
Dreadful  Ni^i^lit,  published  in  Allahabad, 
in  1890,  and  The  Smith  Administraiion, 
published  in  1891,  are  said  to  comprise 
stories  which  were  contributed  to  The 
Civil  and  Military  Gazette,  of  Lahore,  and 
The  Pioneer  of  Allahabad  during  the 
period  that  Kipling  was  employed  by 
those  papers  on  a  salary.  Owing,  it  is  said, 
to  some  dispute  between  the  publisher 
and  the  author  concerning  the  question 
of  the  ownership  of  the  copyright,  Mr. 
Kipling  suppressed  the  books,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  manuscript  statement  in 
the  first  copies  to  come  upon  the  mar- 
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ket,  only  three  copies  of  each  book  were 
preserved,  and  the  rest  of  the  edition  was 
destroyed.  These  two  books  were  sold 
at  Sotheby's  in  December  last.  The 
City  of  Dreadful  Night  brought  £22 ;  and 
The  Smith  Administration  £26, 

It  was  while  these  copies  were  on  ex- 
hibition at  Sotheby's  that  the  title-pages 
were  photographed  for  reproduction  in 
The  Bookman.  After  the  sale,  however, 
and  before  the  deliverv  of  The  Smith 
Administration  to  the  unlucky  purchaser, 
the  proprietors  of  The  Pioneer  made  the 
claim  that  the  book  was  their  property, 
and  that  it  had  been  stolen  from  their 
office  in  Allahabad.  In  consequence,  the 
volume  was  not  delivered  and  we  pre- 
sume that  the  question  of  ownership 
will  have  to  be  decided  by  the  courts. 

Some  of  the  stories  contained  in  the 
first  edition  of  The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night  were  reprinted  under  the  same 
title  with  some  additional  stories,  and 
were  published  the  following  year,  1891. 
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The  title-page  of  this  second  edition  is 
also  reproduced.  This  book,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  been  suppressed  as  well,  but 
numerous  copies  must  have  been  put 
upon  the  market.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Letters  of  Marque,  published  in  1891, 
although  it  seems  to  be  rarer  than  the 
other. 

After  Kipling  became  known  in  Eng- 
land, Messrs.  Sampson,  Low,  Marston 
and  Company  printed  The  City  of  Dread- 
ful Night f  in  1891,  uniform  with  the 
other  octavo  volumes  of  his  stories  which 
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they  were  issuing  in  paper  covers.  It 
was  duly  published,  but,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
after  a  few  days  to  suppress  it  and  all  un- 
sold copies  were  destroyed.  It  was  in- 
tended also  to  issue  a  reprint  of  the  Let- 
ters of  Marque  in  the  same  style,  to  be 
published  in  two  volumes.  Only  the  first 
volume,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
printed.  It  was  never  published,  and  we 
understand  that  the  entire  edition,  ex- 
cepting only  three  copies,  was  sent  to 
the  paper  mill. 

Luther  S.  Livingston, 


SNOW-BOUND 

And  snow-flakes  dim  the  misty  air — the  petals  of  the  cold : 
The  day  gropes  blindly  in  the  gloom  above  the  hill  and  wold. 
The  wind  takes  up  his  stormy  march  in  music  wild  and  grand 
While  Winter  lays  his  grim  blockade  across  the  frozen  land. 

Benjamin  F,  Leggett. 
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MAETERLINCK  AS  A  PROPHET  OF  JOY 


Nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  to 
try  to  write  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
work  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  His 
next  book  is  sure  to  make  it  obsolete. 
It  is  not  only  that,  like  Meredith,  he  is 
never  satisfied  to  shoot  twice  at  the 
same  target,  that  he  is  ever  and  anon 
setting  new  problems  before  him  and 
adopting  new  methods  to  meet  them. 
It  is  not  only  that  with  each  new  book 
he  annexes  new  territory  and  forces  the 
critic  to  reissue  his  atlas  with  supple- 
mentary charts.  The  new  book  not 
only  adds  itself  to  the  sum  of  what  is  to 
be  considered,  but  throws  new  light  on 
all  the  books  that  went  before  and  makes 
one  reconstruct  and  enlarge  the  ideas 
and  feelings  with  regard  to  the  earlier 
volumes,  which  had  hitherto  seemed  suf- 
ficiently adequate  and  just. 

The  surprise,  or  one  of  the  surprises, 
in  Maeterlinck's  latest  volume.  Wisdom 
and  Destiny,"*^  is  the  revelation  of  the 
author  as  a  prophet  of  joy.  Our  first 
impression  of  Maeterlinck,  of  the 
Maeterlinck  of  Princess  Maleine,  The  In- 
truder and  The  Blind,  was  that  he  was 
the  prophet  of  terror.  The  writer  of 
this  article  at  that  time  characterised 
him  as  **a  poet  of  the  sepulchre,  like 
Poe,"  and,  while  confessing  that  it  de- 
manded a  certain  greatness  to  master 
the  expression  of  even  one  passion, 
found  in  the  supposed  restriction  of 
Maeterlinck's  mastery  to  the  pasc'on  of 
fear  a  serious  limitation.  But  Pelleas 
and  Mclisande,  Alladine  afid  Palamides 
and  Aglavaine  and  Selysette  followed, 
each  opening  wider  horizons  than  its 
predecessor,  but  all  three  alike  concur- 
ring in  the  revelation  of  Maeterlinck  as 
the  greatest  living  poet  of  love,  if  not  the 
greatest  poet  of  love  who  ever  lived.  I 
am  aware  that  this  is  a  daring  state- 
ment. But  where  else  in  literature  are 
the  intimate  secrets  of  love  so  laid  bare  ? 
What  other  poet  has  carried  the  lamp 
of  his  genius  so  far  along  the  dim  paths 
of  its  half-conscious  intuitions  and  reti- 
cent mysteries?  Of  what  other  crea- 
tions than  his    is  it  true  that  their  love 

♦Wisdom  and  Destiny.  By  Maurice 
Maeterlinck.  Translated  by  Alfred  Sutro. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.    $i.75« 


seems  to  come  from  such  unimagined 
deeps  of  the  soul?  Juliet's  is  magnifi- 
cent surrender,  but  there  are  realms  in 
her  soul  that  have  never  been  awakened, 
and  it  is  from  these  very  realms  that  the 
love  of  Melisande  springs.  Cleopatra 
— Shakespeare's  Cleopatra — is  still  the 
world's  masterpiece  of  love,  the  world's 
masterpiece  among  the  delineations  of 
women.  But  the  love  of  Cleopatra, 
though  not  ignoble,  is  not  of  the  highest 
order  of  love;  the  soul  of  Cleopatra, 
though  not  ignoble,  is  not  the  highest  or- 
der of  soul.  I  dare  not  say  that  Agla- 
vaine is  so  supremely  drawn  as  Cleo- 
patra, but  I  dare  say  that  she  is  su- 
premely drawn  and  that  her  character 
and  her  love  were  higher  to  conceive  and 
harder  to  execute.  Save  Cleopatra  I 
know  of  no  cases  in  literature  where  the 
truth  about  love  is  sought  with  such 
fearlessness  and  revealed  with  such 
beauty  as  in  these  plays  of  Maeterlinck. 
And  I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  Selysette, 
dear  henceforth  as  Alcestis,  nor  of  Asto- 
laine,  a  creature  of  divine  humanity, 
worthy  to  be  daughter  of  Hermione  or 
sister  even  to  the  supreme  Antigone  her- 
self. 

For  me,  the  creation  of  Astolaine  is 
the  highest  point  which  the  art  of  Mae- 
terlinck has  reached.  The  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Aglavaine  are  wider  and 
more  catholic,  but  hardly  so  intense  and 
high  as  hers.  And  here  again  I  must 
retract  and  recast  my  earlier  opinions; 
for  I  was  once  fatuous  enough  to  say  of 
Maeterlinck  that  he  was  stronger  in  the 
treatment  of  evil  than  of  good.  I  was 
thinking  of  Princess  Malcim  and  the 
powerful  characterisation  of  the  wicked 
queen,  Anne,  in  that  drama.  Time  has 
quickly  put  me  in  the  wrong,  and  made 
me  repeat  with  fervour  the  prayer  to  be 
delivered  from  our  own  foolishness. 
Princess  Maleine  is  the  only  one  of  Mae- 
terlinck's plays  in  which  the  deeds  of  a 
thoroughly  evil  personage  determine  the 
catastrophe;  in  fact  it  is  the  only  one 
of  the  plays  in  which  a  "villain"  is 
among  the  dramatis  personce  at  all.  From 
our  present  point  of  view,  indeed,  I 
doubt  if  we  should  not  say  that  success 
in  the  creation  of  good,  even  saintly, 
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characters,  and  in  the  handling  of  good- 
ness, even  saintliness,  as  a  dramatic  mo- 
tive, is  Maeterlinck's  greatest  triumph 
and  most  individual  distinction.  For  the 
goodness  of  Maeterlinck's  people  is  real 
goodness  and  not  priggishness,  and  there 
is  none  of  the  literary  craft  who  does  not 
know  how  rare  and  difficult  is  such  an 
achievement. 

His  good  people  are  not  only  not  prig- 
gish, they  are  not  commonplace.  Man- 
kind includes  not  only  its  types  of  pas- 
sion and  of  the  gentler  emotions,  but 
types  of  those  emotions  which  we  call 
abnormal  because  they  are  as  yet  excep- 
tional; as  a  modern  gentleman  would 
have  been  abnormal  in  the  time  of  the 
Neanderthal  man,  as  man  himself  might 
have  seemed  abnormal  in  a  society  of 
gorillas.  There  have  been  not  only 
Borgias  and  Herods,  Attilas  and  Faus- 
tines,  not  only  Hobs  and  Joans,  not  only 
Bumses  and  Agnes  Sorels,  not  only  even 
Sidneys  and  Bayards;  there  are  also 
Maids  of  Orleans  and  lovers  of  Beatrices, 
Buddhas  and  Bonaventuras,  Francises 
and  Theresas,  Blakes  and  Cimabues. 
And  even  if  the  mystical  emotions  were 
restricted  to  these,  they  would  still  be 
human  emotions,  and  claim  their  right 
to  be  included  in  the  artist's  comment  on 
humanity.  But  they  are  not  so  restricted. 
Probably  no  qualities  are  developed  to 
an  extreme  in  any  individual,  the  rudi- 
ments of  which  are  not  common  to  the 
race.  The  involuntary  shudder  of  the 
soul  which  the  stoutest  disbeliever  in 
ghosts  may  feel  as  he  passes  a  graveyard 
at  night ;  the  inward  warning,  seemingly 
without  reason,  that  bids  us  suddenly 
reverse  some  well-considered  course  of 
action;  the  peace  that  falls  on  us 
sometimes,  we  know  not  whence  nor 
how,  when  we  are  troubled;  these  are 
the  crude  potentiaHties  of  the  visions 
of  Swedenborg  and  the  raptures  of  St. 
Catherine.  Our  vulgarest  superstitions, 
silly  or  even  savage  as  they  may  be,  are 
yet  the  witness  to  the  existence  in  us  of 
a  mystical  faculty.  It  is  perhaps  a  far  cry 
from  these  superstitions  to  the  exalta- 
tions of  the  saints.  So  it  is  from  the  ani- 
mal instinct  of  sex  to  the  highest  family 
affections  and  romantic  love;  and  yet 
those  affections  are  latent  in  that  in- 
stinct and  have  developed  from  it.  Some 
individuals  may  be  born  without  even 
a  rudiment  of  mystical  feeling,  as  others 


are  born  blind  or  without  legs;  but  by 
virtue  of  the  general  possession  of  some 
measure,  however  slight,  of  this  faculty, 
art  is  able  to  represent  its  higher  mani- 
festations and  be  understood. 

Maeterlinck  is  not  confined  to  this 
realm,  but  it  is  a  distinction  that  he  en- 
ters it.  He  is  at  home  in  the  secret 
places  of  the  soul.  If  he  has  not  sung 
their  highest  raptures,  he  has  explored 
their  subtlest,  most  mysterious  shadows. 
Yet  while  he  is  a  mystic  in  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  phenomena  in  question,  he  is 
largely  an  agnostic  in  their  interpreta- 
tion. He  has  no  cut-and-dried  theory 
by  which  to  explain  their  enigmas.  He 
sees  in  them  but  glimpses  of  the  awful, 
the  inscrutable  background  of  mystery 
before  which  the  drama  of  human  fate  is 
played.  His  thought  is  mystic,  but  he 
has  no  creed.  So  he  stands,  with  one 
hand  stretched  out  to  the  Ruysbroecks 
and  Plotinuses  and  the  other  toward  the 
Schopenhauers  and  Hamlets,  like  the 
nineteenth  century  in  which  he  lives,  the 
century  of  perhaps  the  greatest  doubt 
and  the  greatest  faith  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

So  much  we  might  say  of  the  element 
of  mysticism  in  Maeterlinck,  judging 
from  the  plays  alone;  and  even  this 
would  be  a  reversal  of  a  probable  earlier 
feeling,  based  on  the  first  plays,  that  his 
mysticism  was  of  the  graveyard,  wormy. 
But,  after  reading  the  essays,  again  a 
still  further  modification  and  broaden- 
ing of  our  judgment  must  take  place; 
and,  as  before,  this  will  affect  our  attitude 
even  toward  the  very  works  upon  which 
our  earlier  judgment  was  based.  In  The 
Treasure  of  the  Humble  Maeterlinck  no 
longer  speaks  through  the  masks  of  his 
characters,  but  in  his  own  person.  Some- 
thing of  what  is  lost  of  dramatic  uni- 
versality is  gained  in  personal  directness. 
It  is  not  often  given  to  a  man  to  achieve 
the  same  pre-eminence  in  two  entirely 
different  literary  forms,  but  here  the 
greatest  dramatist  of  his  time  has  proved 
himself  also  its  greatest  writer  of  medi- 
tative prose.  Only  the  direction  his  work 
may  take  in  the  future  can  determine 
whether  he  is  to  be  first  of  all  num- 
bered in  the  tribe  of  Shakespeare  or  in 
that  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  Treasure  of  the  Humble  is  indeed 
"infinite  riches  in  a  little  room,"  a  book 
that  those  who  love  it  will  enshrine  on 
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the  nearest,  most  intimate  shelf,  between 
Marcus  Aurelius  himself  and  The  Imita- 
tion of  Christ.  We  can  see  now  that  it  is 
not  only  in  the  darkness  but  in  the  Hght 
of  the  soul's  secret  places  that  Maeter- 
linck dwells,  that  the  tragedy  in  his  work 
is  but  his  refusal  to  be  blinded  by  a  too 
easy  optimism,  his  readiness  to  face  the 
hardest  facts,  the  most  pessimistic  pos- 
sibilities of  life,  his  unwillingness  to  find 
salvation  in  a  lie.  But  he  not  only  seeks 
the  truth  with  fearlessness,  he  has 
reached  the  wisdom  that  knows  that  the 
real  truth,  when  found,  however  differ- 
ent from  what  he  hoped  it  would  be,  is 
beauty. 

Still  a  new  book,  and  with  it  again  a 
new  and  broader  interpretation  of  his 
whole  work.  Wisdom  and  Destiny  gives 
us  more  than  one  new  insight  into  life, 
more  than  one  new  point  of  view  from 
which  to  estimate  our  indebtedness  to  its 
author.    Something  of  the  charm  of  the 
original  is  lost  in  Mr.  Sutro*s  transla- 
tion.   Mr.  Sutro  is  more  rhetorical  than 
Maeterlinck,  and  his  style  has  a  vicious 
trick  of  inversion  quite  alien  to  the  high 
simplicity  and  utter  lack  of  affectation 
of  his  original.    But  his  translation  is  far 
from  being  a  bad  one,  and  in  this  book 
the  substance  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  style.    That  Wisdom  and  Destiny  is  a 
greater  book  than  The  Treasure  of  the 
Humble  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.    That 
it  should  appeal   to   a   wider  audience 
seems  to  me  certain.     It  is  the  book 
which  I  should  assuredly  recommend  all 
those  who  as  yet  have  read  nothing  of 
Maeterlinck's  to  read  first.    It  leads  step 
by    step    from    the    realm    of   ordinary 
thought  to  that  of  extraordinary  thought, 
and  helps  the  reader  into  the  circle  of 
ideas  where  The  Treasure  of  the  Humble 
presumes  him  to  have  already  arrived. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  mystic,  indeed,  but 
of  a  mystic  with  his  feet  on  solid  ground. 
And  now,  though  we  may  not  have  per- 
ceived it  or  clearly  realised  it  before,  we 
can  see  that  just  this  combination  of 
spiritual  insight  with  realistic  sanity  is 
what    has    always    been    Maeterlinck's 
characteristic. 

Again,  Maeterlinck's  doctrine  of  Fate 
becomes  clearer  after  reading  this  book. 
One  is  almost  tempted  now  to  think  that 
he    underrates   the   power    of   destiny, 


rather  than  overrates  it;  but  the  more 
one  considers  his  words,  the  more  one 
is  convinced  of  the  even  grip  he  has  on 
the  contradictory  principles  of  character 
and  environment.  We  see  now  how  care- 
fully he  distinguishes  between  fatalism 
and  fatalism,  between  submission  to  the 
fate  that  is  lower  than  the  soul  and  trust 
in  a  fate  that  is  higher,  between  the  fatal- 
ism of  chance  and  the  fatalism  of  faith. 
To  what  high  thoughts  and  beautiful 
conclusions  he  hunts  the  problems  of 
destiny  no  one  could  give  an  adequate 
idea  in  any  fewer  words  than  he  himself, 
that  is,  without  quoting  the  whole  book. 

But  to  most  people  the  most  startling 
revelation  of  all  will  be  that  of  which  I 
spoke  in  the  beginning,  the  revelation  of 
Maeterlinck  as  a  prophet  of  joy.  As 
his  mysticism  is  revealing  itself  as  but 
an  extension  of  the  normal,  as  his  fatal- 
ism is  seen  to  be  conceived  as  conquer- 
able by  character,  so  his  tragedy  shows 
itself  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  a  phi- 
losophy of  life  that  is  essentially  a  philos-" 
ophy  of  joy.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Happy 
might  have  been  the  title  of  the  book. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  passages,  of  vari- 
ous drift, — idle  as  it  is  to  attempt  to 
judge  this  book  by  its  fragments : 

Consciousness  of  self  with  the  greatest  of 
men  implies  consciousness  up  to  a  point  of 
their  star  or  their  destiny.  They  are  aware 
of  some  part  of  their  future,  because  they  have 
already  become  part  of  their  future. 

Let  us  always  remember  that  nothing  be- 
falls us  that  is  not  of  the  nature  of  ourselves. 

In  happiness  there  are  far  more  regions  un- 
known than  in  misfortune. 

We  must  beware  lest  there  enter  our  soul 
certain  parasitic  virtues.  And  renouncement, 
often,  is  only  a  parasite. 

It  is  not  by  renouncing  the  joys  that  are 
near  us  that  we  shall  grow  wise;  but  as  we 
grow  wise  we  unconsciously  abandon  the 
joys  that  now  are  beneath  us.  Even  so  does 
the  child,  as  years  come  to  him,  give  up  one 
by  one  without  thinking  the  games  that  have 
ceased  to  amuse. 

Let  the  tomb  have  its  stagnant  wisdom, 
but  let  there  be  wisdom  also  for  the  hearth 
where  the  fire  still  burns. 

There  is  a  courage  of  happiness  as  well  as  a 
courage  of  sorrow.  It  may  even  be  true  that 
permanent  happiness  calls  for  more  strength 
m  man  than  permanent  sorrow. 

What  still  newer  surprise  Maeterlinck 
may  have  for  us  in  his  next  book  can- 
not be  predicted.  Meanwhile,  let  us  quit 
talking,  and  listen  to  a  master. 

Ricluxrd  Hovey. 
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It  was  grief  that  drew  the  song  of 
poetry  from  the  heart-strings  of  Johanna 
Ambrosius;  misery  keyed  the  soul  of 
Ada  Negri  to  the  highest  tension,  and 
there  swelled  out  the  factory  symphony ; 
and  it  was  poverty,  unyielding  jftid  op- 
pressive, that  lifted  the  voice  of  Morris 
Rosenfeld  out  of  the  sweat-shop  mono- 
tone of  the  needle.  Untaught,  with  only 
the  acute  consciousness  of  self-sacrifice, 
each  found  the  fullest  expression  of  in- 
dividual affliction  in  the  glory  of  verse. 
With  the  German  peasant  woman  it  was 
home  that  thrilled  her  to  the  burst  of 
melody;  with  Negri  it  was  a  life  throb- 
bing to  be  free;  with  Rosenfeld  it  was 
the  infinite  capacity  for  toil  that  quick- 
ened into  life  the  song  of  the  Ghetto. 

Before  the  gates  of  the  Judengassewtrt 
battered  down,  and  toleration  blazed  the 
way  of  the  Israelite,  the  cry  from  the 
Ghetto  was  never  the  wail  of  poverty. 
Hebraic- communism  had  seen  its  worth- 
iest and  most  characteristic  interpreta- 
tion in  the  social  relations  of  the  Jew. 
It  made  the  pauper  an  impossibility 
among  the  chosen.  But  there  came  a 
time  when  the  barriers  to  the  free  world 
went  down,  never  to  be  raised  again ; 
when  the  light  of  the  whole  universe 
streamed  before  the  Hebrew  and  his 
path  was  wherever  he  chose.  The  reign 
of  peace  in  the  Ghetto  was  ended.  A 
new  life,  harsher  perhaps  than  the  re- 
straint of  confinement,  and  prophetic  of 
sterner  affliction  than  persecution,  awak- 
ened the  Jew  to  the  full  realisation  of  the 
possibihties  of  universalism.  Then  pov- 
erty pinched  his  cheek,  gnawed  at  his 
stomach  and  the  Jew  realised  that  he 
was  feeling  a  new  sensation. 

The  racial  tendency  to  concentrate 
was  strong.  Perhaps  it  was  the  threat- 
ened disintegration  of  the  nation  that 
made  her  people  rally  again.  Then  came 
"Yiddish,"  strangest  and  most  pictur- 
esque of  the  dialects  of  the  world,  with- 
out a  country,  almost  without  a  gram- 
mar, impoverished,  despised  and  transi- 
tory.    It  was  like  the  gabardine  in  the 

♦Songs  from  the  Ghetto.  By  Morris  Rosen- 
feld, with  Prose  Translation,  Glossary  and  In- 
troduction by  Prof.  Leo  Wiener.  Boston: 
Copeland  &  Day.    $i.25- 


days  of  affliction.  No  speech  was  ever 
so  handicapped.  Small  wonder  is  it,  then, 
that  it  never  attained  the  dignity  of  Hter- 
ature;  that  the  few  crumbs  of  the  pre- 
vaiHng  tongue  fed  it  during  its  weary 
existence  through  the  centuries  and 
could  only  transmit  the  legend  of  a 
peculiar  people. 

It  is  the  first  true  poetic  note  of  that 
jargon  that  Morris  Rosenfeld  sounds  in 
America.  He  gives  it  tone  and  perma- 
nency and  art.  It  is  a  remarkable  per- 
formance, these  songs  of  the  Ghetto 
tailor.  It  is  monumental,  marking  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  what  was  hitherto  com- 
monplace story.  A  singer  has  arisen, 
schooled  in  the  bitter  school  of  adversity, 
with  high  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  deep 
religious  sense.  When  he  writes,  it  is 
the  voice  of  the  heart  that  has  known 
the  pang  of  hunger  and  the  shiver  of 
isolation.  The  peasant  woman  who 
thrilled  her  own  people,  and  whose  song 
was  echoed  by  a  great  nation,  did  not 
have  the  rich  heritage  of  this  Jew  of  the 
New  York  Ghetto.  With  Rosenfeld  it 
is  the  finished  song  of  ages  that  finds  its 
artistic  maturity  in  the  strain  of  the  toil- 
er. It  is  the  voice  stifled  through  many 
years,  developed  and  in  turn  compressed, 
and  at  last  finding  vent  for  its  tragic  feel- 
ing. The  tighter  the  thumb-screw,  the 
keener  the  pain,  the  more  intense  the 
appreciation  of  faith.  It  was  so  when 
the  tragedy  of  Israel  was  being  enacted ; 
it  is  so  when  poverty  wrings  the  soul  of 
Rosenfeld. 

There  is  never  defiance;  not  even  re- 
morse. The  air  is  thick  with  the  dust 
of  the  shop,  and  all  around  is  the  whirr 
of  machines  and  the  metallic  rasp  of  the 
needles.  The  head  grows  weary;  the 
heart  is  sad.  It  is  the  old  song  of  the 
shirt.  But  with  Rosenfeld  there  is  never 
hopelessness.  Through  the  murky  at- 
mosphere there  is  the  glimmer  of  hope, 
and  it  bursts  full-fledged  and  radiant  into 
the  Hght  of  content.  Rosenfeld  embodies 
in  his  work  the  full  comprehension  of 
poverty;  the  woe  of  a  terribly  impecu- 
nious existence.  Rosenfeld  is  not  a 
national  poet,  he  does  not  sound  the 
national  note.  He  has  the  gloom  of 
Israel  and  none  of  the  splendour.  Mighty 
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masters  in  the  brave  days  of  old  caught 
up  that  first  note  of  David,  and  carried  it 
on  irresistibly  through  all  the  ages  of 
oppression.  It  was  a  flood  of  song  tliat 
bore  on  its  breast  the  message  of  Israel, 
and  it  was  peace. 

Rosenfeld  does  not  personify  the  mar- 
vellous adaptability  of  his  people  to  cir- 
cumstance. When  the  Hebrew  felt  the 
persecutor's  lash,  he  thanked  Jehovah 
that  he  was  poor.  He  remembered,  per- 
haps, the  Talmudic  injunction,  that  pov- 
erty befitted  the  Israelite.  Rather  the 
bed  of  thorns  when  the  purse  was  empty, 
than  the  downy  couch  when  gold  was 
plentiful,  and  the  greedy  hand  to  filch  it. 
The  material  instinct  was  never  hered- 
itary. It  was  born  out  of  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation. 

Rosenfeld's  song  of  labour  suggests 
combining  with  it  pathetic  symbolism. 
If  he  found  the  harp  of  Israel  upon  the 
willow,  he  tuned  it  to  attrition.  Done 
into  English  prose  and  literary  German, 
the  work  is  estimated.  To  the  admirable 
arrangement  of  Prof.  Leo  Wiener,  there 
is  due  no  small  measure  of  praise.  In 
the  original  "Yiddish,"  it  is  a  guttural 
chant,  often  irritating,  never  attractive. 
In  its  translated  form  there  is  much  that 
is  musical.  At  times  there  is  majesty 
of  tone;  even  a  semblance  to  grace. 
Rosenfeld  runs  the  whole  keyboard  of 
emotions.  He  is  at  variance  with  his 
own  moods.  He  cries  out,  and  his  own 
cry  startles  him.  He  never  knows  the 
angry  protest,  but  he  grows  eloquent  in 
his  subdued  refrain.  He  does  not  rant, 
but  his  wail  is  piercing.  It  is  never 
humility,  but  it  is  often  restraint. 

In  the  **Songs  of  Labour,"  poverty  is 
uncompromising.  Rosenfeld  sees  only  the 
angry  gleam  in  the  eye  of  the  boss ;  the 
tick  of  the  clock  in  the  shop  becomes  the 
noisy  clanging  of  the  trip-hammer.  He 
likens  his  comrades  unto  slaves  of  the 
needle,  and  poverty  has  forged  the 
chains  that  bind  them  all.  There  is  suf- 
fering in  this  grind.  Nothing  in  the  first 
group  of  poems  is  more  impressive  than 
"A  Tear  on  the  Iron."  It  is  heavy  with 
the  sweat-shop  oppression.  Rosenfeld 
sings  in  this  strain : 

Oh  cold  and  dark  is  the  shop!  I  hold  the 
iron,  stand  and  press; — my  heart  is  weak,  I 
groan  and  cough — my  sick  breast  scarcely 
heaves. 


I  groan  and  cough  and  press  and  think;  my 
eye  grows  damp,  a  tear  falls;  the  iron  is  hot; 
my  little  tear,  it  seethes  and  seethes,  and  will 
not  dry  up. 

I  feel  no  strength,  it  is  all  used  up;  the  iron 
falls  from  my  hand,  and  yet  the  tear,  the  silent 
tear,  the  tear,  the  tear  boils  more  and  more. 

My  head  whirls,  my  heart  breaks,  I  ask  in 
woe:  **Oh,  tell  me,  my  friend  in  adversity  and 
pain,  O  tear,  why  do  you  not  dry  up  in 
seething? 

**Are  you  perhaps  a  messenger,  and  an- 
nounce to  me  that  other  tears  are  coming? 
I  should  like  to  know  it;  say,  when  will  the 
great  woe  be  ended?" 

I  should  have  asked  more  and  more  of  the 
Unrest,  the  turbulent  tear;  but  suddenly  there 
began  to  flow  more  tears,  tears  without  meas- 
ure, and  I  at  once  understood  that  the  river 
of  tears  is  very  deep. 

Rosenfeld's  songs  of  labour  suggest 
Thomas  Hood,  only  with  the  Ghetto 
singer  the  tear  wells  up;  with  Hood  it 
remains  in  the  heart. 

But  the  nightingale  sings  even  in  the 
sweat-shop.  The  tender  voice  of  nature 
calls  through  the  gloom,  and  the  soul  of 
the  tailor  is  wafted  through  the  spring- 
time upon  the  breath  of  fiowers  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  fields.  The  monotone 
of  the  needle  ceases,  and  there  is  the 
chirp  of  birds;  he  feels  the  throbbing 
of  life  and  action ;  it  is  exquisitely  sweet 
and  soul-entrancing  melody  that  shakes 
his  bosom,  and  then  he  sings  the  song  of 
gladness.  Each  moment  is  golden. 
Then  comes  up  the  chill  of  poverty ;  the 
wing  of  fancy  is  clipped,  and  the  poet 
drops  to  desolate  earth  again. 

Rosenfeld's  Jew  looks  at  happiness 
through  the  eyes  of  another.  His  laugh- 
ter is  not  real.  If  the  stars  twinkle,  and 
the  moon  beams  gloriously,  there  is  be- 
hind it  all  the  significance  of  his  own 
misfortune.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
pathos  of  his  people,  and  with  them  he 
shares  the  long  cherished  dream  of  the 
Holy  Land.  It  is  the  beacon  of  hope; 
the  gliding  star  in  the  wilderness  of 
trouble.  It  holds  out  the  grateful  shade 
of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  It  is  life  and 
faith. 

After  all,  Rosenfeld  is  only  a  singer  in 
Israel.  There  have  been  many  before 
him,  and  as  long  as  the  race  preserves  its 
individuality  so  long  will  its  music  go 
up.  It  may  be  the  song  of  gladness ;  it 
may  be  the  chant  of  the  mourner's 
Kaddish;  but  it  is  seldom  Rosenfeld's 
cry  of  poverty.  /.  F.  Afarcosson. 
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NEAR   THE    FORUM    OF   TRAJAN 


In  Rome,  as  I  look  from  my  lattice  ' 

And  lean  to  the  night, 
Where  the  living  sleep,  still  as  the  dead 
are 

All  in  the  sunlight. 

The  dead  are  awake  mid  our  resting 

Beneath  the  pale  moon. 
I  arise,  and  will  walk  with  their  numbers, 

Dawn  rises  so  soon. 

I  hear  the  bell  voices  together 

Crash  into  strange  sound — 
"I,  Trajan,  am  cold."    "I,  Aurelius, 

Lie  stiff  in  the  ground." 

"Grey    Cassius   sleeps    long,    and   grim 
Brutus, 

Proud  Caesar  is  dead": 
Thus  the  voices  of  time  in  their  singing 

Roll  over  mv  head. 

O  spirits  that  throng  me  and  whisper 

In  desolate  street, 
O  souls  that  so  follow  and  mock  me, 

You  laugh  and  repeat: 


Who  is  he  that  shouts  into  silence 
More  lone  that  the  dead? 
Who  says  he  would  walk  with  our  num- 
bers 
With  echoing  tread? 

"Who  would  join  in  a  world  so  immortal. 

Yet  touches  no  hand? 
Why  comes  he,  the  child  of  the  sunlight. 

To  our  haunted  land  ? 

"Would  he  know  of  our  power  and  am- 
bition, 

The  worth  of  it  all? 
Let  him  seek  the  gold  palace  of  Nero 

And  read  on  its  wall. 

"Let  him  look  for  our  loves  and  desires 

In  the  Palace  of  Kings, 
Then  bid  him  go  hence  with  his  living 

That  tortures  and  stings. 

"He  is  the  ghost  who  would  haunt  us 

With  dream  of  past  light; 
Drive  him  back  to  his  kind  in  the  sun- 
shine 
And  leave  us  the  night." 

Dora  Sigcrson  Shorter, 


UNTAMABLE  ENEMY 


Should  I  profane  you  with  a  kiss, 
Even  upon  your  lips  or  cheek? 

To  love  you  so  would  be  to  miss 
The  something  deeper  which  I  seek. 

Should  I  possess  you  with  a  ring. 
Bind  all  your  being  with  its  gold  ? 

Something  of  love's  best  winnowing. 
Would  be  less  mine  to  have  and  hold. 

Should  I  retain  you  in  my  thought. 

Let  meditation  solace  me 
For  losing  what  I  had  not  sought? 

I  should  not  hear  the  melody 


Which  now  is  in  the  dawn,  and  where 
The  wintry  places  are,  and  set 

Through  upper  currents  of  the  air 
And  in  heart  chambers  of  regret. 

You  are  my  music;  and  for  these — 
The  ungiven  kiss,  the  ring  not  mine. 

The  shut  thought,  all  my  silences — 
These  are  my  music's  perfect  sign. 

My  music  ends  not  with  my  end. 
But  is  renewed  beyond  all  fears ; 

Lives  in  new  souls,  which  apprehend 
The  fine,  indomitable  years. 


So  I  profane  you  with  no  kiss, 
Even  upon  your  lips  or  cheek; 

To  love  you  so  would  be  to  miss 
The  something  deeper  which  I  seek. 


May  Olcott. 
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A    NEW    LIFE   OF   SHAKESPEARE* 


A  book  which  has  been  so  much 
praised  by  such  high  authorities,  comes 
into  any  individuars  hands  with  some- 
thing of  defiance  and  superiority.  Mr. 
Lee's  work  is  a  useful  book,  no  doubt, 
but  to  the  mind  of  the  present  writer 
few  productions  in  serious  criticism  of 
the  past  few  years  have  been  more  over- 
praised. 

The  author  has  science  on  the  brain, 
with  the  result  that  his  volume  contains 
the  strength  of  scientific  investigation 
and  the  weakness  of  scientific  buga- 
boos. He  is  enamoured  of  horse-sense, 
but  horse-sense  is  sometimes  as  elusive 
as  a  mare*s  nest.  It  is  not  always  that  a 
plain  "come-ofT-the-perch-I-am-talking- 
facts"  style  is  an  absolute  guarantee  of 
a  conspiracy  between  the  writer  and  the 
Deity.  Mr.  Lee  is  conscientious  in  lab- 
elling his  guesses  with  pretty  names  and 
contrary  guesses  with  names  anything 
but  flattering,  but  it  may  be  at  least  an 
amusing  enterprise  to  estimate  his  re- 
sults with  a  disregard  of  his  labels. 

It  may  be  said  with  comparative  safety 
that  no  existing  life  of  Shakespeare  has 
more  statements  that  are  probably  true 
set  down  with  more  coherence.  The 
comparative  number  of  statements  prob- 
ably untrue  will  be  a  more  difficult  esti- 
mate. The  book  will  inevitably  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  special  scholars, 
for  it  is  founded  on  eighteen  years  of 
study  in  Elizabethan  literature,  and  in 
the  corresponding  period  in  other  coun- 
tries, by  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  trained 
in  biographical  methods.  For  the  gen- 
eral reader  it  will  be  useful  also,  but 
surely  far  less  illuminating,  far  less  crea- 
tively true,  however  more  exact  in  ques- 
tions of  the  slightest  moment,  than  the 
noble  work  by  Professor  Brandes,  pub- 
lished in  English  last  year. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  sonnets,  since  Mr.  Lee  is 
violently  possessed  of  a  theory,  namely, 
that  there  is  no  autobiographical  signifi- 
cance in  them,  but  merely  a  conventional 
indulgence  in  that  form  of  exercise  to  flat- 
ter a  patron.    The  most  expert  scholars 

♦A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare.  By  Sid- 
ney Lee.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 


are  still  quarrelling  over  tlie  identity  of 
**\V.  H."  Mr.  Lee  is  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  William  Herbert  theory.  "The 
sole  autobiographical  impression  de- 
ducible  from  the  sonnets,  is  that  at  one 
time  in  his  career  Shakespeare  disdained 
no  weapon  of  flattery  in  an  endeavour  to 
monopolise  the  bountiful  patronage  of  a 
young  man  of  rank."  This  young  man 
is  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  In  the  face 
of  conflicting  evidence,  all  taken  togeth- 
er being  too  slight  for  a  sane  man  to 
reach  a  dogmatic  conclusion  upon,  Mr. 
Lee  says  there  is  evidence  to  "prove" 
that  the  dedication  was  written  by 
Thomas  Thorpe  to  a  publisher,  William 
Hall.  Mr.  Lee's  language  is  through- 
out unfortunate.  His  guess  may  be  as 
good  as  anybody's,  but  he  has  a  way  of 
concluding  that  a  matter  is  "proved"  or 
undoubted  which  confuses  the  reader 
who  has  not  been  presented  with  any- 
thing approaching  proof. 

In  other  parts  of  the  book  it  is  the 
same.  Science  and  common  sense — ^al- 
ways science  and  common  sense.  For 
instance,  he  is  troubled  by  the  tendency 
men  have  shown  to  see  Shakespeare  in 
his  plays.  Of  the  latest  placid  comedies 
he  says:  "But  the  commonly  accepted 
theory  that  traces  to  this  change  of  time 
a  corresponding  development  in  the  au- 
thor's own  emotions,  ignores  the  ob- 
jectivity of  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
work."  No,  that  is  not  scientific,  but 
this  is:  "The  serenity  of  meditative 
romance  was  more  in  harmonv  with  the 

m 

fifth  decade  of  his  vears  than  with  the 
second  or  third."  You  will  notice  that 
this  distinction  is  final.  Again,  although 
he  is  severe  with  people  who  draw  bio- 
graphical inferences  contrary  to  his  from 
the  text,  he  finds  a  reference  to  the  poet's 
own  experience  in  the  Duke's  remark  to 
Viola,  that  the  woman  should  take  an 
elder  than  herself;  a  reference  to  some 
naughty  doing  of  his  own  in  Prosperous 
warning  to  Ferdinand  to  wait  for  the 
ceremony;  and  others  of  the  sort,  some 
doubtful,  others  indisputable,  but  all 
showing  the  impossibility  of  getting 
away  from  the  most  real  source  of  in- 
formation about  Shakespeare,  internal 
evidence.  There  is  no  reason  to  regret 
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that  Mr.  Lee  has  not  done  once  again 
what  Professor  Brandes  has  done  so 
well,  but  it  is  well  to  remember,  when 
ploughing  through  interminable  acad- 
emic sloughs,  that  he  who  would  be  to 
the  world  at  large  the  most  convincing 
biographer  of  Shakespeare  must  have  a 
great  imagination — which  Brandes  has 
and  Lee  has  not.  The  man  who  has 
taken  the  Academy's  prize  has  industry, 
which  is  valuable,  but  he  is  more  mili- 
tant than  judicial. 

For  the  general  reader  some  of  the 
most  convenient  and  interesting  chap- 


ters are  those  in  the  back  of  the  book, 
giving  a  bibliography  and  a  brief,  clear 
sketch  of  Shakespeare's  posthumous 
reputation  in  various  countries.  In  the 
appendix,  beside  a  lot*  about  sonnets  in 
England  and  in  the  countries,  are  chap- 
ters of  information  on  the  sources  of 
biographical  knowledge  and  on  Shakes- 
pearean forgeries ;  and  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  biography  as  a  construct- 
ive piece  of  criticism,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  exceptional  value  of  many  of  its. 
parts.  N.  H. 
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WOLF   THOMPSON   AND    HIS   WILD   ANIMALS* 


I  had  boarded  a  car  with  a  copy  of 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  for  com- 
pany. Soon  I  was  deep  in  the  story  of 
"Bingo.**  I  had  reached  the  thrilling 
point  where  the  trapper  of  wolves  was 
himself,  in  an  unlucky  moment  of  heed- 
lessness, caught  across  the  hand  by  one 
trap,  and  firmly  staked  to  the  ground 
when  the  iron  jaws  of  another  closed 
tight  on  his  left  foot.  The  situation  was 
a  terrible  one — 

''What  would  become  of  me  nozvf  There 
zcas  not  much  danger  of  freezing,  for  the 
cold  zvcath^r  zvas  over,  but  Kennedy^ s  Plain 
was  never  visited,  excepting  by  the  winter 
wood-cutters.  No  one  knew  where  I  had 
gone,  and  unless  I  could  manage  to  free 
myself  there  zvas  no  prospect  aJtead  but  to 
be  dezmired  by  zvolves,  or  else  die  of  cold 
and  starvation " 

Just  then  I  had  to  close  the  book  and 
step  from  the  car.  A  few  moments  later 
found  me  in  Mr.  Thompson's  studio,  and 
when  he  entered  I  experienced  a  posi- 

♦Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  and  200 
Drawings.  By  Ernest  Seton  Thompson.  Be- 
ing the  personal  histories  of  Lobo,  etc.  New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   $2.00. 

The  drawings  on  this  and  the  succeeding 
page  are  from  "Wild  Animals,"  and  are  copy- 
righted by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


tive  relief.  I  told  him  of  the  critical 
situation  I  had  just  left  him  in,  and  he 
smiled  grimly.  **That  was  a  narrow  es- 
cape,*' he  said,  looking  at  his  right  hand, 
across  the  knuckles  of  which  I  could  still 
see  the  marks  of  the  wolf  trap. 

The  incident  illustrates  the  convincing 
realism  of  these  stories,  which,  though 
true  and  actual  narratives  of  personal 
adventure  and  experience,  are  related 
with  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  and  selec- 
tion, and  are  conceived  with  an  imagina- 
tive force  that  finds  expression  in  art  of 
a  high  order.  On  every  hand  Mr. 
Thompson  has  received  tributes  to  his 
art  from  men  whose  close  study  and  re- 
search in  the  same  field  give  them  the 
right  to  judge,  and  whose  admiration 
for  his  achievement  is  measured  by 
their  knowledge  of  Nature. 

I  found  the  author  of  Wild  Animals  (as 
I  had  been  led  to  expect  from  the  self- 
restraint  shown  in  his  pages)  very  mod- 
est about  his  work ;  he  felt  rather  absorbed 
at  the  encomiums  w^hich  it  had  elicited, 
and  began  to  tell  me  of  the  trappers 
and  mountaineers  he  knew,  whose  ad- 
ventures would  make  his  recitals  pale 
were  they  to  put  theirs  in  print.  "But 
they  never  will,"  he  said.    "You  cannot 
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by  any  means  get  them  to  talk  about 
themselves.  The  life  of  solitude  and  the 
lack  of  social  intercourse  have  decivilised 
and  repressed  their  natures.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  living  too  much  with  Nature 
to  become  silent,  and  to  remain  dumb 
concerning  all  that  one  learns  from  her.'' 
And  yet  it  remains  to  be  said  that  while 
hundreds  might  recount  their  strange 
and  exciting  encounters  with  Nature  in 
its  wildness,  only  one  here  and  there 
would  possess  the  art  to  add  the  charm 
which  captivates  the  ear  and  enthrals  the 
willing  listener. 

Mr.  Thompson  never  guessed  that 
he  had  anything  to  say  that  would  be 
worth  reading  until  on  one  oc- 
casion he  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  gathering  where  the 
members  began  "swapping" 
stories,  and  upon  his  relating 
the  story  of  old  Lobo,  the 
gigantic  wolf  king  of  Currum- 
paw  in  Northern  New  Mexico,  and 
how  he  came  to  capture  him  after  every 
attempt  had  failed,  he  was  urged  to  write 
it  out  and  send  it  to  Scribner's,  He  did 
so  rather  sceptically,  but  the  result  was 
that  this  story  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
book  which  is  now  published.  This  was 
in  1894.  The  cordial  way  in  which  this 
work  has  been  received  bv  critics  and 
public  alike,  and  the  steadily  increasing 
sale  of  the  book,  is  all  a  surprise  to  the 
author,  but  it  is  also  a  great  satisfaction 
— especially  to  Mrs.  Thompson,  who  is 
herself  an  acute  critic  and  a  staunch 
believer  in  her  husband's  work.  Charm- 
ing indeed  as  these  tales  are,  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  book  is  due  quite  as  much 
to  Mrs.  Thompson's  artistic  taste  and 
skill  in  decoration.  The  marginal  draw- 
ings are  quaintly  arranged, 
and  the  whole  make-up  of 
the  book,  the  credit  for 
which  belongs  chiefly  to 
^^  ^her.  has  an  originality  and 
^  grace  which  at  once  hold 
^  ,         the  eve. 

/^       It  will  be  observed  that 

^;r     Mr.    Thompson    uses    the 

significant    sub-title : 

"Being  the  Personal  His- 


tories of  Lobo,"  etc.  An  extract  from  his 
"Note  to  the  Reader"  will  suffice  to  show 
his  method  of  treatment  and  point  of 
view : 

These  stories  arc  true.  Although  I  have 
left  the  strict  line  of  historical  truth  in  many 
places,  the  animals  in  this  book  were  all  real 
characters.  They  lived  the  lives  I  have  de- 
picted, and  showed  the  stamp  of  heroism  and 
personality  more  strongly  by  far  than  it  has 
been  in  the  power  of  my  pen  to  tell. 

I  believe  that  natural  history  has  lost  much 
by  the  vague  general  treatment  that  is  so 
common.  What  satisfaction  would  be  de- 
rived from  a  ten-page  sketch  of  the  habits  and 
customs  of  man?  How  much  more  profitable 
it  would  be  to  devote  that  space  to  the  life  of 
some  one  great  man!  This  is  the  principle  I 
have  endeavoured  to  apply  to  my  animals.  The 
real  personality  of  the  individual  and  his  view 
of  life  are  my  theme,  rather  than  the  ways  of 
the  race  in  general  as  viewed  by  a  casual  and 
hostile  eye. 

Not  every  one  who  sets  out  to  achieve 
a  certain  end  is  successful  in  compassing 
it,  but  it  mav  be  said  without  reserva- 
tion  that  Mr.  Thompson,  whatever  may 
be  his  own  disappointment,  has  more 
than  realised  the  difficult  task  of  inter- 
esting us  in  the  lives  of  his  wild  ani- 
mals as  a  biographer  or  romancer  would 
interest  us  in  the  case  of  a  great  man  or 
an  imagined  life.  Whether  it  be  the  cir- 
cumvention of  the  wily  wolf,  Lobo ;  the 
canine  sagacity  and  marvellous  intelli- 
gence of  his  dog  Bingo;  the  amusing 
and  pathetic  escapades  of  Raggylug,  the 
little  Cottontail  rabbit;  the  savage  de- 
predations of  the  double-lived  sheep  dog 
Wully ;  the  unfailing  mother-love  of  Vix- 
en the  fox,  or  any  of  the  other  strange 
and  wonderful  animal  histories  in  the 
book,  they  come  from  the  imagination 
of  the  writer  and  artist  invested  with  a 
profound  significance.  "Man  has  noth- 
ing that  the  animals  have  not  at  least  a 
vestige  of,  the  animals  have  nothing  that 
man  does  not  in  some  degree  share." 
The  heroism,  the  tragedy,  the  long  suf- 
fering of  the  animal  world  are  brought 
home  to  us  with  the  most  terrible  and 
convincing  force.  Deeper  than  the  mere 
storv  lies  a  truth  which  links  man  to  the 
brute,  and  appeals  to  that  sense  of  kin- 
ship in  the  brotherhood  of  all  living 
things   created  which   is  a  solemn   re- 
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minder  of  the  patient  and  earnest  ex- 
pectation of  the  creature. 

Uut  the  sane  careful  and  sympathetic 
observation  that  pierces  this  secret;  tliat 
has  revealed  these  wild  animals  to  us 
with  a  knowledge  and  actuality  never 
before  approached  in  this  manner,  has 
been  allied  with  a  gentle  humour  that 
has  not  lost  sight  of  the  playful  side  of 
animal  life.  \'o  more  entertaining  stories 
of  wild  animals  have  ever  been  written. 
It  is  difficult  to  prefer  one  to  another, 
but  the  gem  of  the  collection  to  us  is  the 
story  of  Raggylug.  The  life  of  a  wild 
animal,  the  author  tells  us.  alwavs  has 


a  tragic  end.  Hut  we  should  never  have 
forgiven  him  if  the  little  Cottontail  had 
been  doomed  to  such  a  death  in  the 
story.  One  o(  the  most  delightful  inci- 
dent's in  the  whole  book  is  the  adventure 
thai  befel  the  baby  bunny,  admirably 
pictured  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  the  above 
illustration. 

These  illustrations,  by  the  way.  are  as 
wonderful  in  their  interpretation  of  ani- 
mal life  as  are  the  stories.  Take  this 
one,  for  example,  which  we  have  repro- 
duced. If  you  examine  it  closclv,  you 
will  find  that  the  terror  manifested  by 
the  little  bnnny  is  an  expression  of  the 


emotion  peculiar  to  the  brute  creation. 
One  great  defect  in  drawing  birds  or 
animals  under  emotion  is  that  the  ex- 
pression is  invariably  humanised. 

In  I'Vitd  ^iiiuw/j,  Mr. and  Mrs. Thomp- 
son have  made  a  contribution  to  litera- 


ture that  will  be  of  never-failing  interest 
to  all  "children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  eighty."  as  Mr.  Beecher  used  to  put 
it,  and  that  will  make  every  reader  who 
has  a  soul  their  debtor  for  many  a  long 
day.  James  MacArlhiir. 


1 

'ALICE    IN    WONDERLAND"    ON    THE    STAGE 


An  enterprising  theatrical  manager  in 
London  has  revived  a  dramatic  version 
of  Alice's  Adventures  and  Through  the 
Looking  Glass,  which  was  originally  pro- 
duced at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  on 
December  23d,  1886.  Mr.  Savile- Clarke, 
a  well-known  journalist,  made  the 
adaptation,  and  the  play  was  a  great 
success.  It  was  again  produced  at  the 
Royal  r,!obe  Theatre  in  December,  1888. 
when  "Alice"  was  played  by  Miss  Isa 
Bowman,  between  whom  and  Lewis  Car- 
roll there  sprang  up  a  lasting  friendship. 
Last  Christmas  the  operetta  made  its  re- 
appearance at  the  Opera  Comique,  with 


the  result  that  it  has  become  the  most 
popular  entertainment  for  children  in 
London  town.  It  was  characteristic  of 
Lewis  Carroll  that  the  only  condition 
which  he  made  when  giving  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  dramatisation  was  that  there 
should  be  "no  suggestion  even  of  coarse- 
ness in  libretto  or  in  stage  business. 
Since  the  original  production  appeared, 
Mr.  Savile-Clarke  as  well  as  Lewis  Car- 
roll has  "set  his  feet  upon  the  ways  of 
Wonderland."  The  scenes  represented' 
from  Alice  at  the  Opera  Comique  are 
reproduced  from  photographs  taken  by 
the  London  Stereoscopic  Company. 
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'THE    MAN    WHO    LOVED    LITTLE   CHILDREN  '* 


After  reading  the  pages  which  con- 
tain the  intimate  life  of  one  who  en- 
deared himself  to  countless  children  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  and  whose  memory  will 
be  kept  green  as  long  as  Alice  in  IVoii- 
dcrlaiid  remains  a  child's  classic  in  litera- 
ture, one's  mind  travels  back  to  those 

•The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lewiii  Carroll 
(Rev.  C.  L,  Dodgson).  By  Stuart  Dod^son 
Collingwood.  Illustrated.  New  York:  The 
Century  Company.     $^.30. 


notes  in  his  Uiary  and  to  those  pas- 
sages in  his  letters  which  reflect  the  spir- 
it of  Him  who  said :  "Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  On  one  occasion  we  find  this 
entry  in  his  Diary  :  "Spent  the  after- 
noon in  sending  off  seventy  circulars  to 
hospitals,  offerhig  copies  of  Alice  and 
the  Looking  Glass  for  sick  children."  In 
a  letter  to  Miss  E.  Gertrude  Thomson 
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whose  drawings  excited  his  keen  ad- 
miration, he  writes  in  the  same  strain: 
"I  have  been  distributing  copies  to  a!I 
the  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  I 
can  hear  of,  where  tltcre  are  sick  children 
capable  of  reading  them,  and  though,  of 
course,  one  takes  some  pleasure  in  the 
popularity  of  the  books  elsewhere,  it  is 
not  nearly  so  pleasant  a  thought  to  me 
as  that  they  may  be  a  comfort  and  relief 
to  children  in  hours  of  pain  and  weari- 
ness." It  seems  to  us  that  no  name  could 
fit  the  man  so  well,  or  could  be  so  well 
deserved  as  that  which  one  of  liis  ad- 


which.  trite  though  it  be,  we  cannot  for- 
bear to  quote  here; 

Say,  whose  is  the  skill  that  painls  valky  and 
hill, 

Like  a  pieiurc  so  fair  to  the  sight? 
That  tlecks  the  sri>cn  meadow  with  sunshine 
and  shadow. 

Til!  the  little  lambs  leap  with  delight? 
Tis  a  secret  unlold  to  hearts  cruel  and  cold, 

Though  'lis  sung  by  the  angels  above. 
In  notes  that  ring  clear  for  the  cars  than  can 

And  the  name  of  the  secret  is  Love! 

Very  touching  in  its  self-revelation  is 

the  passage  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote 


JOHN  RUSKIS  IN   ]870. 
a  photogrnph  by  l^wla  Carroll.    Copyright.  1899,  by  The  C 


mirers  gave  him;  "The  man  who  loved 
little  children." 

The  fame  which  came  to  Lewis  Car- 
roll as  an  author  arose  from  his  attitude 
toward  children,  and  the  strong  attrac- 
tion they  had  tor  him.  His  biographer 
has  rightly  divined  the  secret  of  this 
beautiful  side  of  his  character  and  the 
charm whichhis  personality  and  his  work 
had  for  children  in  the  strong  and  tender 
love  which  he  had  for  thcin.  Has  not 
Lewis  Carroll  himself  expressed  this  in 
L  that  beautiful  verse  in  Syh-ie  and  Bruno, 


to  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Atkinson,  accompany- 
ing a  copy  of  Alice  for  his  little  daughter 
Gertrude.  After  referring  to  the  "ridicu- 
lous message"  which  little  Gertrude  had 
sent  him,  he  goes  on  to  say:  "I  think 
the  most  precious  message  of  the  kind  I 
ever  got  from  a  child  I  never  saw  (and 
never  shall  see  in  this  world),  was  to  the 
effect  that  she  liked  me  when  she  read 
about  Alice;  'but  please  tell  him,  when- 
ever I  read  that  Easter  letter  he  sent  me 
I  do  love  him!'  She  was  in  a  hospital, 
and  a  lady  frieml  who  visited  there  had 


GEORGE  MACDONALD  IN    |8/ 
From  a  photograph  by  Lewis  Carroll.    Copyright.  1899,  by  T 


asked  me  to  send  the  letter  to  her  and 
some  other  sick  children." 

Children  appealed  to  Lewis  Carroll, 
because  he  was  pre-eminently  a  teacher, 
and  he  saw  in  their  unspoiled  minds  the 
best  material  for  him  to  work  upon. 
Again,  children  appealed  to  his  esthetic 
faculties,  for  he  was  a  keen  admirer  of 
the  beautiful  in  every  form.  His  in- 
tense admiration  and  adoration  for  the 
white  innocence  and  uncontaminated 
spirituality  of  childhood  emerges  most 
clearly  in  Sylvte  and  Bruno,  where  he 
dwells  constantly  on  the  gentleness,  the 


pity,  the  sincerity,  and  the  love  of  his 
heroine.  But  more  than  all  else,  the 
reality  of  childhood  appealed  strongly 
to  the  simplicity  and  genuineness  of  his 
own  nature.  We  believe  with  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood  that  he  understood  children 
even  better  than  he  understood  men  and 
women — he  saw  more  of  the  Divine  in 
the  child  than  in  the  man.  And  this 
quality  of  childlikeness  in  his  own  soul 
perpetually  renewed  his  youth  even  un- 
der the  moments  of  depression  and  fee- 
bleness of  age  which  overtook  him.  so 
that  to  his  friends  he  never  seemed  an 
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is  Carroll.    Cupyrlght,  iSijg,  by  The  Century  C", 


olil  man.  "Hinv  HondcrfiiUy  young 
your  bruthcr  iuok.s !"  were  ilic  first  words 
iln;  j)hysician  said,  as  lie  ri'turncd  from 
tiic  room  wlit-rc  Lfwls  Larroli's  l)ody 
lay,  to  speak  to  tht  niunnicrs  down- 
stairs. And  so  his  love  and  frieiulsliii) 
for  children  was  tin.-  tnic  source  of  his 
perennial  yonth  and  nntlagging  vigour. 

Lewis  Carroll's  first  child  friend 
seems  to  have  been  Miss  .\lice  Lld- 
ilell  {now  Mrs.  Hargreaves),  whose 
innocent  prattle  was  one  of  the  chief 
pleasures  of  his  early  life  at  Oxford. 
and  to  whom  he  told  the  tale  that 
was  to  make  him  famous  The  first 
reference  which  we  find  to  this  important 
event  Is  reconlcd  in  an  entry  in  his 
Diary  dated  July  4th,  1862  :  ■■I'made  an 
expedition  up  the  river  to  Godstow  with 
the  ihree  Liddclls;  we  had  tea  on  the 
hank  there,  and  did  not  reacli  Christ 
Church  till  half-past  eight.  .  .  .  On 
which  occasion  I  told  them  the  fairy- 
tale of  Alice's  Adventures  Uiuicr^roiiiid. 
which  I  undertook  to  write  out  for 
Alice."  This  entry  may  be  supplemented 
by  turning  to  the  verses  with  which  he 
prefaced  Alice  in  IVoiulcrlimd,  Mrs.  Reg- 
inald Hargraves,  the  immortalised 
".Mice"  has  given  this  account  of  the 
scene : 

Most  of  Mr,  DodKsoii's  stories  wcr*,'  told 
to  us  on  river  expedition,>i  lo  Nuneham  or 
Godstow.  near  Oxford.  My  cMcst  sister, 
now  Mrs.  Skene,  was  -Prinia."  I  was  ■■Sc- 
cunda."  and  -Tenia"  was  my  sister  Edith,  I 
believe  the  beginning  of  ^llice  was   (old   one 


.summer  .iflernium  when  llic  sun  was  so  Uirn- 
inir  that  we  had  landed  in  the  meadows  down 
the  river,  deserting  the  boat  Ut  take  refuge  in 
the  only  bit  of  shade  lo  be  found,  which  was 
under  a  new-made  hayrick.  Here  from  all 
three  came  the  old  |)i-titi"n  of  "Tell  us  a 
story,"  and  so  began  the  ever-delightful  talc. 
Sometimes  to  tease  ns— and  perhaps  being 
really  tired— Mr,  Dodgsnn  wonld  ^t<>]>  sud- 
denly and  say.  "'.^nd  that's  all  till  next  time." 
".Ml.  hut  it  is  nexi  time."  would  be  ihe  ex- 
clamation from  all  three:  and  after  some  per- 
suasion Ihe  slory  wtnikl  sl.irt  afresh,  .Another 
day.  perhaps,  the  slory  would  begin  in  ihe 
hoat,  and  Mr,  Dodgson.  in  Ihe  middle  of 
telling  a  thrilling  adventure,  wimid  prelend  to 
go  fast  asleep,  lo  our  great  dismay. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  entry, 
the  original  name  of  the  slory  was  .Uicc's 
Aih-ciitiircs  ('iulcrgroii)ul.  Later  he 
changed  it  to  Alice's  Hour  in  lilflaml. 
but  finally  on  June  18th.  1864.  two  years 
later,  he  fixed  on  the  lille  which  the  book 
now  bears:  Alice's  Ailreiilures  in  li'on- 
ilrrhiml.  When  he  |)roniised  to  write  out 
the  story  for  Miss  Alice  Liddell.  he  had 
in)  thought  of  iniblicatioii,  but  his  friend. 
Dr.  (leorge  MacDoiiaid,  persuaded  him 
to  submit  it  to  a  publisher.  The  story 
of  Mrs.  .MacDonald's  reading  the  manii- 
scrijH  to  luT  children  and  the  efFect  it 
had  oil  them  has  alreadv  been  told  in 
Tmk  liooKM.w,  The  Messrs,  Macinil- 
lan  agreed  to  publish  it,  and  through 
the  kind  i>ffices  of  Tom  Taylor,  an  artist 
who  was  i>re-eminently  ci<n  tinwrc  with 
the  work  was  found  for  the  illustrations 
in  Tcnniel.  Three  years  to  a  day  after 
that  memorable  row  up  ihe  river.  Miss 
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Alice  Liddell  received  the  first  presenta- 
tion copy  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  It 
seemed  as  if  tlie  book  were  to  have  an 
inauspicious  beginning,  for  the  whole  of 
the  first  edition,  consisting  of  two  thou- 
sand copies,  was  recalled,  both  author 
and  illustrator  uniting  to  condemn  it,  for 
the  pictures  failed  to  come  out  well.  But 
the  untoward  event  proved  anything  but 
disastrous.  Instead  of  entailing  a  con- 
siderable loss- on  the  new  edition  as  the 
author  anticipated,  it  was  taken  up  rap- 
idly, and  edition  after  edition  was  de- 
manded, while  hardly  a  dissentient  voice 
was  heard  among  the  critics,  who  were 
loud  in  their  praises.  Only  last  year 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  conducted  an  in- 
quiry into  the  popularity  of  children's 
books,  and  the  verdict  pronounced  Alice 
in  Wonderland  to  be  the  winner,  with 
Through  the  Looking  Glass  lower  on  the 
list  of  twenty. 

The  idea  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  is  the 
sort  of  inspiration  that  seldom  comes  to 
a  man  oftener  than  once  in  a  lifetime. 


Nothing,  says  Mr.  Collingwood,  which 
he  wrote  afterwards  had  anything  like 
the  same  amount  of  freshness,  of  wit,  of 
real  genius.  Through  the  Looking  Glass 
which  followed  it,  most  closely  ap- 
proached the  qualities  of  the  original, 
and  has  been  almost  as  great  a  favourite. 
An  ingenuous  comparison  of  the  two 
books  was  innocently  made  by  a  little 
girl  who  was  once  asked  by  Lewis  Car- 
roll if  she  had  read  them.  "Oh,  yes," 
she  answered,  "I've  read  both  ol  them, 
and  I  think" — more  slowly  and  thought- 
fully— "I  think  Through  the  Looking 
Glass  is  more  stupid  than  Altec's  Ad- 
ventures.   Don't  you  think  so?" 

Much  of  Mr.  Dodgson's  attraction  for 
children,  and  indeed  for  grown-up  peo- 
ple as  well,  lay  in  his  quatntness  and 
playful  humour;  and  the  continual  refer- 
ence to  these  characteristics,  exhibited 
in  his  conduct  toward  those  with  whom 
he  was  pleased  to  be  intimate,  furnishes 
many  pages  of  good  reading  in  this  biog- 
raphy.   One  such  incident  happened  to 
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two  of  Dr.  George  MacDonald's  chil- 
dren whom  he  encountered  one  day  in  a 
London  studio.  Lewis  Carroll  himself 
relates  the  scene  with  evident  relish : 

"They  were  a  girl  niid  boy,  about  seven  and 
six  years  old — I  claimed  their  acquaintance, 
and  began  at  once  proving  to  the  boy,  Gre- 
ville,  that  he  had  better  take  the  opportunity 
of  having  his  head  changed  for  a  marble  one. 
The  effect  was  that  in  about  two  minutes 
they  had  entirely  forgotten  that  I  was  a  total 
stranger,  and  were  earnestly  arguing  the 
question  as  if  we  were  old  acqiiaintanccs." 
Mr.  Dodgson  urged  that  a  marble  head  would 
not  have  to  be  brushed  and  combed.  At  this 
the  boy  turned  to  his  sister  with  an  air  of  great 
relief,  saying,  "Do  you  hear  that,  Mary?  It 
needn't  be  combed!"    And  the  narrator  adds, 


C  LIKE  WHEN  I'm   LECTURING." 
iwlnK  b)-  Lewis  Carroll. 

"I  have  no  doubt  combing,  with  his  great 
head  of  long  hair,  like  Hallam  Tennyson's, 
was  the  misery  of  his  lite.  His  final  argu- 
ment was  that  a  marble  head  couldn't  Speak, 
and  as  I  couldn't  convince  either  that  he 
would  be  all  the  better  for  that,  I  gave  in." 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  biographer 
to  let  Mr.  Dodgson  tell  his  own  story 
as  much  as  possible.  Mr,  Collingwood 
is  not  a  Boswell,  but  he  has  made  ex- 
cellent use  of  his  uncle's  diary  and  cor- 
respondence; and  Jiis  affectionate  biog- 
raphy, though  not  impartial,  is  all  the 
more  pleasant  for  that,  and  perhaps  all 
the  more  true.    It  is  full  of  good  read- 


ing; not  a  story  of  a  life  that  is  espe- 
cially invigourating  or  inspiring,  but  one 
which  yields  pleasure,  and  from  which 
the  lovable  nature  of  the  man,  who  was 
the  friend  of  so  many  little  children  and 
so  many  good  women,  shines  with  the 
white  radiance  of  an  unspoiled  soul.  Mr. 
Dodgson  was  singularly  fortunate  in  his 
friends,  and  the  repeated  glimpses  which 
we  get  of  well-known  personalities — 
Tennyson,  for  example — are  delightful 
and  welt  worth  having.  Many  of  these 
he  photographed,  for  this  was  one  of 
his  hobbies,  and  quite  a  number  of  in- 
teresting groups  and  figures  reproduced 
from  his  photographs  are  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  the  book. 

It  was  in  the  year  1857  that  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Tennyson,  for  whose 
poetry  he  had  an  intense  admiration. 
His  description  of  the  poet's  appearance 
is  very  graphic : 

A  strange  shaggy-looking  man;  his  hair, 
moustache,  and  beard  looked  wild  and  neg- 
lected; these  very  much  hid  the  character  of 
the  face.  He  was  dressed  in  3  loosely  fitting 
morning  coat,  common  grey  flannel  waist- 
coat and  trousers,  and  a  carelessly  tied  black 
silk  neckerchief.  Mis  hair  is  black;  I  think 
the  eyes  too;  they  are  keen  and  restless — 
nose  aquiline — forehead  high  and  broad — 
both  face  and  head  arc  fine  and  manly.  His 
manner  was  kind  and  friendly  from  the  first; 
there  is  a  dry  lurking  humour  in  his  style  of 
talking. 

Two  years  later  he  visited  Tennyson 
at  Farringford.  "After  dinner,"  he  says, 
"we  retired  for  about  an  hour  to  the 
smoking-room  where  I  saw  the  proof- 
sheets  of  the  King's  Idylls,  but  he  would 
not  let  me  read  them."    Again  he  writes ; 

Tennyson  told  us  he  had  often  dreamed 
long  passages  of  poetry,  and  believed  them  to 
be  good  at  the  time,  though  he  could  never 
remember  them  after  waking,  except  four  lines 
which  he  dreamed  at  ten  years  old; 

May  a  cock  sparrow 

Write  to  a  barrow? 

I  hope  you'll  excuse 

My  infantile  muse; 

— which,  as  an  unpublished  fragment  of  the 
Poet  Laureate,  may  be  thought  interesting, 
but  not  affording  much  promise  of  his  after 
powers. 

He  also  told  us  he  once  dreamed  an  enor- 
mously long  poem  about  fairies,  which  began 
with  very  long  lines  that  gradually  got  shorter, 
and  ended  with  fifty  or  sixty  lines  of  two 
syllables  eachl 

Ruskin  he  also  knew  and  photo- 
graphed.    Several  friends   had  begged 
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him  for  copies  of  this  photograph,  and 
Mr.  Dodgson  wrote  to  Mr.  Ruskin  for 
leave  to  comply  with  their  entreaties. 
"Buy  Number  5  of  Fors  Clavigera  for 
1871,"  was  the  reply;  "which  will  give 
you  your  answer."  But  this  did  not  suit 
Mr,  Dodgson,  so  he  wrote  again,  "Can't 
afford  tenpence!"  Mr.  Ruskin  finally 
gave  his  consent. 

Every  one  who  saw  Mr.  Dodgson's 
photographs  admired  them,  but  his 
drawings  were  in  no  way  remarkable. 
Ruskin,  whose  advice  he  sought  and 
valued  on  this  point,  told  him  that  he 
had  not  enough  talent  to  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  devote  much  time  to  sketch- 
ing. The  drawing  which  we  give  be- 
low figures  as  his  earliest  effort  on 
record,  and  was  drawn  by  him  while 
at  Rugby,  in  illustration  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  one  of  his  sisters.  Later,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  he 
amused  himself  during  his  holidays  by 
editing  various  short-lived  magazines 
which  were  circulated  in  his  own  family, 
the  most  ambitious  of  which  was  The 
Rectory  Umbrella.  Several  examples  of 
the  contents  are  given  in  the  book,  the 
best  of  them  being  a  parody  on  Ma- 
caulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  ac- 
companying illustrations   in   caricature. 


His  clever  aptitude  in  this  direction  was 
recognised  by  some  admiring  friends, 
through  whom  for  a  time  he  contributed 
a  number  of  comic  poems  and  pictures 
to  several  funny  periodicals  in  1856-57. 

We  have  read  the  biography  wijh  the 
utmost  care,  and  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  personality  of  Mr.  Dodgson  or 
"Lewis  Carroll,"  is  as  elusive  as  one  of 
his  own  mathematical  problems.  One 
thing,  however,  his  history  makes  plain, 
and  that  is  that  there  was  no  such  ex- 
traordinary divergence  of  disposition 
and  habit  between  the  "Lewis  Carroll" 
of  Alice  in  IVondcrland  and  the  Charles 
Lutwidge  Dodgson  of  the  Determinants 
and  the  Algebraical  Geometry  as  is  popu- 
larly supposed.  His  was  most  emphati- 
cally not  a  "dual  personality."  The  sep- 
aration was  arbitrary  and  of  his  own 
choice.  He  would  not  have  the  names 
identified — -that  was  all.  The  taste  tor 
quips  and  cranks  of  logic,  for  curious 
and  tantalising  puzzles,  for  the  gro- 
tesqueries  of  scientificimagination,is  the 
form  in  which  humour  and  fancy,  in  al- 
most any  mathematician,  find  their  nat- 
ural expression.  It  is  the  obverse  of  his 
special  talent. 

Weaknesses  Mr.  Dodgson  had  un- 
questionably, but  men  are  not  always 
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least  lovable  in  their  weakest  moods. 
Even  a  strong  man  likes  to  play  with 
his  work  occasionally,  and  if  Lewis  Car- 
roll made  the  play  the  foremost  thing, 
we  may  not  be  the  better  informed,  but 
we  are  much  the  happier  for  it.  And  if 
his  own  day  and  generation  remembered 
him  without  stint  for  the  sake  of  "Alice," 


there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  name  of 
Lewis  Carroll  will  be  neglected  by  pos- 
terity while  her  adventures  continue  to 
people  the  fairyland  of  fancy  for  the  lit- 
tle children.  Not  any  life  of  Lewis  Car- 
roll, but  Alice  in  Wonderland  will  secure 
the  name  of  its  author  from  oblivion. 

/.Af. 


THE   PORTRAIT   OF   THE   SENIOR   WRANGLER 


No.  214  was  entitled  in  the  catalogue 
"Portrait  of  Miss  H."  The  initiated 
knew  that  the  **H."  stood  for  Howard. 
They  knew  further  that  Miss  Howard 
was  the  immensely  clever  young  woman 
who  had  won  the  European  Fellowship 
at  her  Alma  Mater,  had  then  distin- 
guished herself  at  Newnham  as  Senior 
Wrangler,  and  finally  had  just  returned 
to  America  to  accept  a  professorship  at 
one  of  the  strongest  coeducational  insti- 
tutions of  the  West. 

This  portrait  of  Miss  H.  was  by  the 
celebrated  Denson  Abbott,  and  it  was 
voted  the  success  of  the  Portrait  Ex- 
hibition. The  people  gathered  about  it 
in  groups  and  discussed  the  art  of  the 
painter,  his  masterly  touch,  his  brush 
work  and  his  colour;  they  also  waxed 
warm  over  the  discussion  of  the  Higher 
Education  of  Women,  Coeducation, 
Senior  Wranglers,  and  other  kindred 
topics.  There,  hanging  on  a  wall  cov- 
ered with  resplendent  bells  of  society,  the 
fine,  thoughtful  face  of  the  young  pro- 
fessor compelled  attention.  It  was  not 
a  beautiful  face,  and  yet  one  wondered 
if  it  might  not  have  been,  had  not  the 
artist  known  that  he  was  painting  a 
Senior  Wrangler.  It  was  a  rarely  distin- 
guished subject,  a  rarely  intellectual  and 
forceful  woman.  People  thought  that  it 
was  so  satisfying,  so  complete,  they 
found  in  it  just  what  they  had  expected 
to  find.  The  lady  herself  felt  a  bit  over- 
awed when  she  looked  at  it.  Also  cer- 
tain wistful  lines  appeared  about  her 
mouth. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  private  view, 
at  which  double  the  usual  fee  had  been 
asked  anj^  readily  obtained,  the  artist 
stiyg|g|||g||||Oompany  the  subject  of  his 

die  Park  to  her  home. 


The  weather  had  been  sulking  for  a  week 
past,  and  now  the  nearly  conquered  fog 
clung  at  bay  among  the  trees  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  encircling  edge  of  this  blue- 
grey  curtain  contrasted  exquisitely  with 
the  pale  gold  of  the  winter  twilight.  It 
was  delightful  to  see  the  sun  again,  to 
feel  a  crispness  and  vitality  again  in  the 
air ;  it  was  especially  delightful  after  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  the  Galleries.  For 
a  while  they  walked  along  in  silence, 
resting  with  relief  in  the  perfect  hush  of 
Nature. 

A  tall,  sickly-looking  soldier  shambled 
awkwardly  by.  Then  Ihcy  spoke  of  the 
war  and  its  awful  mistakes.  From  that 
they  spoke  of  the  war  scene  in  Cyrano 
dc  Bergcrac,  where  the  doughty  poet- 
warrior  makes  the  hungry  soldiers  for- 
get their  pangs. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  play?"  he 
asked.  He  was  not  vitally  interested ;  he 
had  asked  lightly,  superficially;  he  had 
no  idea  where  the  conversation  would 
lead  them.  She  paused  a  minute,  and 
then  when  she  spoke  there  was  a  little 
catch  in  her  voice,  hitherto  quite  unfa- 
miliar to  him.  Something  in  the  silence 
of  the  Park,  something  in  its  freedom, 
.  something  perhaps  in  the  protection  of 
the  gathering  darkness,  made  her  shake 
off  the  trammels  of  the  usual  conven- 
tional conversation  which  never  even 
faintly  mirrors  our  real  obsessions 
and  longings,  and  utter  something  of 
what  really  lay  in  her  heart.  Perhaps, 
too,  there  had  been  steadily  growing  in 
her  breast  a  rebellion  against  the  shal- 
low, half  -  patronising,  half  -  wondering 
lionising  that  the  beautiful  society  belles 
had  bestowed  upon  her.  So  she  said :  "It 
is  immensely  interesting,  immensely! 
Only  has  it  occurred  to  you  what  an 
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enormous  nose  is  necessary  to  make  the 
situation  at  all  possible?"  **I — I  think 
I  do  not  understand,"  he  said. 

"Well,  at  its  last  analysis,  what  is  the 
pathos  of  the  situation,  unless  it  be  the 
emotional  isolation  of  the  man — his  ab- 
solute cutting  off  from  what  Ibsen  has 
called  for  us  the  *love  life'  ?" 

"Yes;  surely." 

"Well,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
the  same  tragedy  is  being  enacted  daily, 
hourly,  only  when  a  woman  is  a  Cyrano 
she  needs  no  huge  proboscis.  One  might 
pass  her  by  in  a  crowd  and  not  look 
twice  at  her." 

He  was  interested.  "I  begin  to  follow 
you,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  continued,  "as  I 
sat  in  the  theatre  the  other  night  I  could 
not  but  say  to  myself,  what  an  advant- 
age over  us  have  the  men !  With  them 
the  tragedy — the  pathos — of  this  emo- 
tional isolation  is  tragedy ;  it  is  immense- 
ly effective,  moving,  poetic.  The  situa- 
tion— a  man  shut  off  from  all  that  love 
means,  what  can  be  more  touching,  more 
terrible?  The  audience  is  thrilled.  Yet 
the  very  same  theme,  the  very  theme  I 
say  with  a  woman  as  the  heroine,  would 


be  vulgarised,  hopelessly.  It  would  be 
screaming  farce.  Just  fancy  for  a  mo- 
ment the  effect  of 

Grace  a  vous,  un  pantalon  a  passe  dans  ma 
vie, 

and  you  will  see  at  once  what  I  mean. 
Yet  to  many  women  does  the  saying 
apply : 

II  m'interdit  !e  rcve  d'etre  aime." 

Although  the  darkness  had  slipped  in 
upon  them,  and  only  the  faintest  light 
strained  through  the  interlacing  pines, 
the  artist  bent  forward  and  scanned  the 
face  of  his  companion.  The  scales  fell 
from  his  eyes.  He  had  painted  the  Sen- 
ior Wrangler;  he  would  now  paint  the 
woman. 

"Come  to  my  studio  to-morrow  at 
eleven,"  he  said ;  "I  want  to  paint  your 
portrait." 

She  looked  up,  startled.  Seeing  that 
he  was  in  earnest,  she  said : 

"But  that  other,  that— that  down 
there,  the  portrait  you  have  just  fin- 
ished." 

"That,"  he  said  contemptuously,  "that 
does  not  count.  To-morrow  at  eleven." 

Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 
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The  Academy  this  year  has  awarded 
its  prizes  to  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  for  his 
Forest  Lovers,  to  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  for  his 
Life  of  Shakespeare,  and  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Conrad  for  his  Tales  of  Unrest,  The 
money  is  in  each  case  well  bestowed,  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
Academy  has  laid  down  a  sufficiently 
clear  rule  of  adjudication.  It  asks  certain 
persons  which  books  have  most  pleased 
and  interested  them  during  the  year. 
Now  a  book  may  please  and  not  inter- 
est; it  may  interest  and  not  please,  and 
though  it  may  both  please  and  interest 
it  may  not  be  a  great  book.  One  may 
know  a  book  to  be  a  great  book,  though 
it  neither  pleases  them  nor  interests 
them  so  much  as  other  books  that  one 
knows  to  be  less.  Further,  the  Academy 
apparently  does  not  recognise  the  works 
of  men  whose  reputation  is  established, 
and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  sound 
principle  that  the  most  famous  writers 


do  the  best  work.  It  would,  I  think,  be 
better  to  award  the  prizes  to  the  new 
authors  who  show  the  most  promise,  or 
who  have  done  the  best  work.  Speak- 
ing for  myself,  I  think  the  most  memor- 
able work  of  a  new  writer  I  have  read 
during  the  year  is  to  be  found  in  the  last 
seventy  or  eighty  pages  of  "Zack's"  Life 
is  Life,  The  most  serious  and  important 
book  \iL  belles-letters  I  have  seen  is  Mr. 
Hardy's  Wessex  Poems,  Two  or  three 
thoroughly  intelligent  reviews  of  this  re- 
markable work  have  appeared,  but 
many  critics  seem  to  have  missed  the 
meaning.  Mr.  Hardy  has  been  obviously 
influenced  in  his  verse  by  Shakespeare, 
in  the  Sonnets  by  Browning,  and  espe- 
cially so  far  as  mere  form  goes  by  his 
old  friend  and  neighbour,  William 
Barnes,  the  Dorset  poet.  Nobody  has 
pointed  out,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  in  his 
thought  he  has  borrowed  much  from 
Heine.     Heine   has   a    lightness  and   a 
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grace  which  Mr.  Hardy  cannot  claim. 
The  English  novelist  is  more  resolutely 
gloomy,  and  yet  perhaps  less  despair- 
ing; he  has  been  able  to  make  for  him- 
self some  pillow  out  of  the  darkness. 
Some  critic  might  find  material  for  an 
excellent  piece  of  work  in  a  compari- 
son between  Heine  and  Hardy.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  upon  the 
passage  in  Hardy's  novels  in  which 
Heine  is  referred  to,  but  I  am  sure  there 
is  a  passage. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Hewlett,  Mr.  Lee, 
and  Mr.  Conrad  are  worthy  of  their 
laurels.  The  Forest  Lovers  has  been 
even  more  popular  with  you  than  in 
England,  but  here  it  has  won  its  way  to 
the  discerning,  and  is  being  steadily  cir- 
culated. Some  objection  has  been  taken 
to  its  so-called  fleshliness,  but,  as  a  critic 
who  is  not  likely  to  be  too  indulgent  on 
this  point  said  to  me,  while  Mr.  Hewlett 
frankly  recognises  facts  he  is  never 
coarse  or  in  the  bad  sense  suggestive. 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  Life  of  Shakespeare  is 
a  little  masterpiece.  As  the  editor  of  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  Mr. 
Lee  is  in  some  ways  superior  even  to  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  He  is 
thoroughly  accurate,  with  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  essential  facts,  and  with  a  sound, 
clear,  unperturbed  judgment.  Though 
not  distinguished  in  his  style  he  is  or- 
derly, lucid  and  always  pleasing.  The 
problem  of  Shakespeare  will  probably 
always  resist  us,  but  Mr.  Lee  has  made 
no  insignificant  contribution  towards 
the  clearing  of  the  mystery,  and  his  read- 
ers must  have  found  their  thoughts 
about  Shakespeare  strangely  clarified 
by  his  workmanlike  presentation  of  all 
that  is  really  known.  Mr.  Conrad  has 
been  described  by  a  very  eminent  author 
as  a  headachy  man,  and  there  is  un- 
doubtedly an  element  of  truth  in  this. 
But  he  is  a  very  strong  writer,  though  I 
doubt  whether  the  Talcs  of  Unrest  is  the 
best  specimen  of  his  work.  Mr.  Neil 
Munro  pronounces  him  quite  equal  in 
ability  to  Kipling.  As  yet  he  has  ob- 
tained no  great  vogue,  but  there  is  every 
promise  that  he  will  come  to  his  own  at 
last. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Swift,  who  has  rather 
disappointed  the  admirers  of  Nancy 
Noon  by  his  subsequent  productions,  has 
a  new  novel  ready,  which  is  to  be  called 
Siren  City.    One    authority  says    that 


the  city  is  Florence,  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  it  is  Venice,*  and  that  the  book 
is  in  a  measure  a  description  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  Christianity  and  pa- 
ganism. If  Mr.  Swift  can  retain  the 
strength  of  his  manner  and  avoid  the 
weakness  of  his  mannerism  he  may  yet 
do  work  that  will  impress  the  English 
reading  public.  Mr.  Swift  has  left  Glas- 
gow and  come  to  live  in  London. 

I  hear  that  Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne 
has  been  meditating  the  publication  of 
a  small  magazine  to  be  called  Personal 
Opinion,  If  this  idea  is  carried  out  we 
shall  have  a  parallel  to  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  Bystatider,  the  numbers  of  which 
are  dearly  prized  by  lovers  of  good  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  published  the 
magazine  in  Toronto,  and  wrote  the 
whole  of  it  himself.  Admirable  writing 
it  was — clear,  trenchant  and  picturesque, 
with  a  fine  Puritan  fire  running  through 
it. 

A  discussion  is  now  going  on  as  to 
the  chances  of  a  journalist  after  the  age 
of  forty.  The  new  journalism  in  Eng- 
land which  threatens  to  overcome  the 
old  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  young  men 
who  avow  their  strong  preference  for 
young  men  as  assistants.  They  say  that 
older  men  lack  pHancy  and  buoyancy 
and  initiative,  and  that  when  a  man  gets 
to  middle  life  he  becomes  stereotyped 
and  settles  in  a  groove.  As  the  new 
journalism  is  nothing  if  not  competitive 
and  sensational,  men  who  settle  in  a 
groove  do  not  suit  it.  The  older  jour- 
nalists protest  indignantly.  They  say  that 
the  years  bring  experience  and  knowl- 
edge, and  that  these  are  among  the  best 
qualities  of  journalism.  I  venture  to 
think  that  everything  depends  on  the 
struggle  between  the  old  journalism  and 
the  new.  If  our  higher-class  papers  can 
be  kept  up  and  made  to  pay,  then  there 
is  no  age  limit  in  journalism.  R.  H.  Hut- 
ton  and  Meredith  Townsend  of  the 
Spectator  went  on  till  past  seventy;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Townsend  has  not  quite  given 
over  writing  even  yet.  Their  place  can- 
not be  filled  anywhere.  But  if  the  com- 
petition of  the  new  journalism  gradually 
kills  off  the  old,  if  people  will  not  read 
serious  periodical  literature,  and  must 
have  everything  spicy  and  sensational, 

*The  **Siren  City"  is  Naples.  See  our  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Swift's  new  novel  in  the 
February  number,  page  509. — Eds. 
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then  it  seems  as  if  only  the  young  man 
had  any  great  chances  in  journalism.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  better  element  in  our 
journals  will  be  still  preserved.  If  it  is 
not,  young  journalists  should  at  least 
remember  their  fate  and  make  honey 
while  they  may.  The  clever  journalist 
begins  earlier  than  most  professional 
men,  and  gets  a  good  income  sooner,  and 


he  will  have  to  husband  it  against  the 
years  of  distress.  Some  who  ought  to 
be  good  judges  prophesy  that  the  new 
journalism  has  reached  its  zenith,  and 
that  in  England  at  least  we  shall  return 
to  the  older  and  sounder  style.  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  unable  to  see  any  signs  of 
this. 

W,  Robertson  Nicott. 
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If  the  melodrama  belongs  to  literature, 
then  French  literature  has  suffered  a  loss 
in  the  death  of  Adolphe  d'Ennery;  a 
moderate  loss,  though,  for  the  author 
of  Les  Deux  Orphelines  was  eighty-eight 
years  old,  and  had  been  for  quite  a  while 
unable  not  simply  to  write  but  even  to 
read  anything.  He  was  in  his  time  the 
king  of  the  melodrama  in  France;  he 
wrote,  but  hardly  ever  alone,  not  far 
from  two  hundred  plays,  and  among 
them  a  number  that  had  extraordinary 
runs,  La  Graee  de  DieUy  for  instance, 
which  had  its  first  performance  in  1841, 
and  Les  Deux  Orphelines,  which  belongs 
to  the  year  1875,  and  is  nearly  as  well 
known  in  New  York  as  in  Paris.  Some 
of  his  other  plays  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered, for  a  while  at  least;  for  instance, 
Don  Cesar  de  Ba::an,  which  he  wrote  with 
Dumanoir  in  1844,  a  few  years  after  Vic- 
tor Hugo  had  given  birth  to  the  first 
Don  Cesar  in  his  Ruy  Bias,  Americans 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  as  early 
as  1853  he  dramatised  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
and  that  he  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  libretto  of  Faust. 

He  was  a  remarkable  playwright,  and 
once,  at  least,  his  skill 'as  a  builder  of 
plots  enabled  him  to  render  a  signal  ser- 
vice to  Uterature.  Balzac  had  died  be- 
fore completing  his  play  of  Mercadet,  his 
dramatic  masterpiece.  The  manuscript 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  D'Ennery, 
who  first  condensed  it,  making  it  a  three- 
act  instead  of  a  four-act  play,  and  then 
invented  for  it  a  denouement  which  may 
or  may  not  be  the  conclusion  Balzac 
would  have  found,  but  certainly  fits 
in  an  admirable  manner  the  rest  of  the 
play.     He,  however,  never  allowed  his 


name  to  appear  on  the  bill  together  with 
Balzac's. 

Fortune  dealt  gently  with  him.  He 
died  in  affluence,  possessed  of  an  estate 
valued  at  ten  million  francs,  and  under 
the  tender  care  of  his  daughter.  His 
wife  died  only  a  few  months  ago,  and 
he  is  survived  by  a  younger  brother  of 
his,  now  eighty  years  of  age. 

I  have  just  mentioned  Balzac.  His 
statue  will  be  again  in  the  Salon  this  year, 
but  not  Rodin's  Balzac,  of  course.  It  is 
his  statue  by  Falguiere,  who  was  ordered 
to  execute  it  after  Rodin's  had  been  re- 
jected bythe  Societe  des  Gens  do  Lettres. 
The  great  novelist  will  appear  seated  this 
time  in  a  meditating  attitude.  Of  course 
as  soon  as  the  statue  is  seen  the  world 
of  art  is  sure  to  be  divided  between 
Rodinists  and  Falguierists. 

Alfred  de  Musset  is  to  have  another 
kind  of  monument.  His  old  housekeeper, 
formerly  Mademoiselle  Adele  Colin,  but 
now  Madame  Martellet,  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  book  of  recollections  about  him. 
Title :  Dix  Afis  Chca  Alfred  de  Musset.  It 
will  contain  a  rtumber  of  hitherto  unpub- 
lished lines  of  the  great  poet. 

Another  poet,  too,  is  to  be  henceforth 
much  better  known  than  formerly.  I 
refer  to  Gilbert,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated Adieux  a  la  Vie.  It  was  known 
that  he  had  died  quite  young  in  a  hospi- 
tal, and  it  was  asserted  that  poverty  was 
the  cause  of  his  last  illness  and  death. 
Abbe  Lafay  has  just  written  about  him 
an  important  volume,  his  thesis  for  the 
degree  of  Docteur-es-lettres,  in  which  he 
shows  that  poverty  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Gilbert's  death.  He  did  die,  at  the 
age  of  thirty  in  1780,  in  a  hospital;  but 
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he  possessed  then  an  income  of  2,200 
livres,  and  the  only  reason  why  he  was 
carried  to  the  hospital  was  that  he  had 
become  violently  insane.  One  more 
legend  gone! 

The  French  literary  world  has  re- 
sumed its  usual  activity,  and  I  have  quite 
a  number  of  new  books  to  mention.  Two 
novels  first,  one  by  Paul  Adam,  La 
Force,  the  other  by  Leon  de  Tinseau, 
Lcs  PccJics  dcs  A  litres.  Although  sin  is 
mentioned  on  the  title-page  of  the  latter, 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  sinful 
books.  It  may  be  placed  alongside  of 
UAttelage  de  la  Marquise  and  Ma 
CoHsine  Pot-au-FeUy  by  the  same  writer. 
Paul  Adam's  La  Force  is  a  stronger 
book;  no  pun  is  intended.  It  is  a  novel 
of  the  Napoleonic  period,  with  the  Em- 
peror and  some  of  his  generals  among 
the  leading  characters. 

Mr.  J.  Ernest  Charles  sees  no  occasion 
for  laughter  and  playful  irony  in  the 
present  condition  of  Frenchmen.  His 
new  book,  Praticicns  Politiques  is  thor- 
oughly serious.  It  contains  striking 
portraits  of  the  leading  statesmen  and 
politicians  of  France  during  the  last  thir- 
ty years — Gambetta,  Freycinet,  Poin- 
carre,  Clemenceau,  Deschanel,  etc.  I 
beg  here  to  remark  that  the  curious  title 
of  the  book,  Praticicns  Politiques,  is  sim- 
ply a  very  clever  rendering  of  an  Eng- 
lish expression  with  which  Americans 
are  quite  familiar,  perhaps  even  a  trifle 
more  than  they  would  like  to  be,  viz.: 
Practical  Politicians. 

A  new  writer,  who  is  much  talked  of 
just  now,  is  M.  Alcantcr  de  Brahm. 
He  has  published  a  book,  L'Ostensoir  des 
Ironies,  intended  to  demonstrate  that  the 
reader  of  modern  books  has  to  be  told 
when  the  author  intends  to  be  ironical 
and  when  not,  and  he  therefore  advo- 
cates the  creation  of  a  new  punctuation 
mark,  the  point  d'ironie.  This  reminds 
me  of  a  celebrated  witticism  of  a  quon- 
dam Superieur  of  the  celebrated  Sem- 
inary of  Saint-Sulpice,  which  once 
counted  Renan  among  its  students.  The 
Superieur  was  criticising  a  rather  poor 
sermon  preached  in  the  morning  by  one 
of  the  theological  apprentices.  "My 
friends,"  he  said,  "we  had  this  morning 
a  sermon  en  trois  points:  Point  de  fofid, 
point  de  forme,  point  de  diction," 

Anyhow,  the  adoption  of  M.  De 
Brahm's  idea  might  complicate  rather 


than  simplify  matters.  No  such  thing 
to  be  feared  with  M.  Antoine  AJbalat. 
Like  M.  De  Wogan,  of  whom  I  wrote 
last  month,  he  is  decidedly  a  simplifier. 
He  will  teach  you  L\4rt  d'ecrire,  en- 
seigne  en  vingt  leqons. 

At  the  present  time  Coquclin  is  busily 
rehearsing  the  play  that  will  succeed 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  which  has  not  yet 
completed  its  run,  though  over  one 
year  old.  It  is  to  be  Bergerat's  Plus  que 
Reine,  of  which  the  chief  characters  are 
Josephine  and  Napoleon.  Josephine  will 
be  acted  by  Jane  Hading,  but  who  will  be 
Napoleon?  The  part  was  to  have  been 
taken  by  an  actor  by  the  name  of  Des- 
jardins.  But  it  is  said  that  Coquelin  him- 
self knows  the  part  thoroughly,  and  that 
when  the  first  night  comes  his  name  will 
be  found  on  the  playbill.  Qui  vivra 
verra. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the 
election  to  the  French  Academy  of  a 
successor  to  Edouard  Harve.  A  new 
and  formidable  candidate  has  just  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  the  young  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Paul 
Deschanel.  He  will  go  in  (if  he  does, 
which  now  seems  very  likely)  mainly  on 
the  strength  of  his  parliamentary 
speeches.  I  may  here  mention  that 
Presidents  of  French  Chambers  have 
often  had  seats  in  the  Academy,  among 
others  Dupin,  who  was  President  of  the 
National  Assembly  from  1849  ^o  1851 ; 
Challemel  Lacour,  who  presided  not 
very  long  ago  over  the  Senate,  and, 
among  the  living  members,  Due  d'Audif- 
fet  Pasquier,  who  was  President  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  1875,  and  of  the 
Senate  from  its  formation  to  1879.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  Paul  Deschanel  s  candi- 
dacy was  his  determination  not  to  pre- 
cede his  father  in  the  Academy ;  but  the 
old  professor  is  beginning  to  understand 
that  his  own  chances  are  not  very  great ; 
so  he  urges  his  son  to  come  forward  and 
points  to  the  two  Dumas,  the  younger 
of  whom  only  became  an  immortal,  and 
thus  he  resigns  himself  to  his  fate. 

Edouard  Rod,  who  is  to  lecture  before 
a  number  of  American  colleges  and 
universities,  sails  from  Havre  on  the  iSth 
of  February,  and  should  reach  New  York 
on  the  26th.  No  other  prominent 
Frenchman  of  letters  seems  likely  to 
cross  the  ocean  this  year. 

Adolphe  Cohn. 
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So  many  letters  are  coming  in  with 
regard  to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
our  last  number  and  entitled  *'The  Lit- 
tle Touches/'  as  to  induce  us  to  hold 
them  over  for  a  month  until  all  shall 
have  been  received,  and  until  they  can 
all  be  answered  at  one  time,  thus  giving 
us,  perhaps,  a  basis  for  a  second  article. 

L 

We  print  the  following  bit  of  polished 
sarcasm  by  way  of  letting  our  correspond- 
ents have  a  fair  start.  It  is  rather  clever 
and  it  has  amused  us  greatly. 

Dear  Bookman: — By  the  answer  to  a  cor- 
respondent in  your  February  issue,  wherein 
you  stipulated  that  a  charge  of  $5  a  stanza 
would  be  made  for  inserting  his  inclosed 
poem,  what  has  heretofore  been  a  mystery  to 
me  is  solved — i.  e.,  your  motive  in  printing 
some  of  the  verse  that  appears  in  your  pages. 
Faithfully  yours,  A  Reader. 

H. 

An  interesting  inquiry  from  New 
Haven : 

Dear  Bookman: — Speaking  of  Richard 
Flecknoe's  "Fable"  and  Rudyard  Kipling's 
"Explanation,"  has  any  one  noticed  the  simi- 
larity between  the  idea  on  which  Peter  Ibbet- 
sen  is  based  and  Kipling's  "A  Brushwood 
Boy,"  in  his  latest  volume  of  short  stories? 

A  reply,  be  it  ever  so  crushing,  would  bring 
joy  to  the  heart  of        A  Devoted  Reader. 

Why  should  our  Devoted  Reader  anti- 
cipate a  crushing  reply?  The  coinci- 
dence is,  indeed,  too  striking  not  to  have 
been  noticed  by  many  persons,  and  we 
have  frequently  heard  it  made  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  though,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  it  has  not  yet  received  any 
printed  comment. 

III. 

A  Jersey  City  subscriber  calls  our  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  on  page  409  of 
our  January  number,  there  appears  a 
sentence  in  which  an  interposed  singular 
has  attracted  a  verb,  properly  plural,  into 
the  same  number.  No  doubt  the  para- 
graph in  question  was  dictated,  and  not 
written  by  hand,  and,  therefore,  the  ear 
is  responsible  for  a  blunder  which,  had 
it  occurred  in  Greek,  would  have  been 
enshrined  as  a  Grammatical  Exception. 


IV. 

A  gentleman  in  Plattsburgh,  New 
York,  referring  to  our  explanation  as  to 
why  we  gave  Mr.  Dunbar's  novel  a  long 
review,  wants  to  know  whether  some  of 
the  special  interest  shown  in  Mr.  Dun- 
bar's work  is  not  due  to  the  fact  of  his 
race.  Yes,  of  course;  and  very  natur- 
ally so. 

V. 

The  following  letter  requires  no  an- 
swer but  deserves  notice : 

Editors  of  The  Bookman: 

In  your  magazine  for  January,  apropos  of 
a  recent  publication— /^ajja^^j  from  the  Cor- 
respondence and  Other  Papers  of  Rufus  W. 
Grisivold — you  say: 

"Oblivion  has  its  blessings  even  for  a  litera- 
ture, etc.,  etc.  ♦  ♦  ♦  To  be  caught  fifty 
years  after,  saying  things  like  this,  and  saying 
them  seriously — 

'Many  mellow  Cydonian  suckets, 

Sweet  apples,  anthosmial  divine, 
From  the  ruby-rimmed  beryline  buckets 

Star-gemmed,  lily-shaped,  hyaline; 
Like  the  sweet  golden  goblet  found  growing 

On  the  wild  emerald  cucumber  tree. 
Rich,  brilliant,  like  chryoprase  glowing, 

Was  my  beautiful  Rosalie  Lee'— 

is  worse  than  having  one's  grave  robbed." 

The  seriousness  of  the  author  in  question 
you  may  judge  when  I  remind  you  that  the 
verses  were  intended  as  a  satire,  a  parody  on 
Poe's  poem,  "Annabel  Lee."  Yet  perhaps  you 
are  not  far  wrong  in  measuring  the  "poems" 
of  the  present  day  by  the  parodies  of  a  past 
generation.    Yours  very  truly,  X.  Y.  Z. 

VI. 

A  lady  residing  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
who  is  the  fifth  person  this  month  to 
use  the  signature  "A  Constant  Reader," 
addresses  us  as  follows : 

To  the  Letter-box  : — Would  it  not  be  cheap- 
er and  easier  in  the  long  run  to  return  manu- 
scripts than  to  expend  so  much  of  your  val- 
uable gray  matter  making  jokes  on  the  sub- 
ject? A  Constant  Reader. 

Yes ;  but  we  are  returning  manuscripts 
now.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  no 
longer  publish  the  little  paragraph  on 
the  first  page  of  The  Bookman,  to  the 
effect  that  rejected  manuscripts  are  not 
returned  even  when  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  postage  stamps.  No  one  ap- 
pears to  have  noticed  this, — a  fact  which 
strikes  us  as  rather  odd  in  view  of  the 
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row  which  that  little  notice  once  created 
in  the  literary  world.  If  any  one  asks 
us  why  we  abolished  our  Draconian  law, 
we  can  only  say  that  we  did  it  because  of 
our  irrepressible  good  nature,  and  be- 
cause persons  had  ceased  to  write  us 
amusing  letters  about  the  thing,  and 
also  because  we  are  now  more  affluent 
than  we  were,  and  have  no  need  of  the 
immense  revenue  formerly  derived  from 
the  confiscated  stamps. 

VII. 

A  lady  in  Indianapolis,  who  writes  a 
very  charming  letter,  asks  us  in  conclud- 
ing it  to  give  her  a  summarised  notion 
of  Nietzsche's  philosophy.  In  reply  we 
would  refer  her  to  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  "A  Mad  Philosopher," 
which  appeared  in  The  Bookman  for 
September,  1898. 

VIII. 

A  letter  from  Grcenport,  New  York, 
asks  us  three  questions  which  have  no 
possible  relation  to  literature,  but  which 
we  shall  answer  just  the  same. 

(i)  What  do  you  think  of  General  Stewart 
L.  Woodford's  diplomacy? 

We  think  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  of 
the  Flatbush  Avenue  variety. 

(2)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  the  mis- 
take was  that  was  made  in  the  English  court 
which  tried  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  which  led  to 
the  agitation  in  this  country  on  her  behalf? 

The  only  mistake  that  we  have  ob- 
served in  connection  with  Mrs.  May- 
brick's  case  was  the  very  obvious  mis- 
take made  in  not  hanging  her  as 
promptly  as  possible  after  the  trial. 

(3)  What  do  you  think  of  the  propriety  of 
electrocuting  a  woman  who  happens  to  com- 
mit a  murder? 

"Happens"  is  good;  and  we  love  that 
word  "electrocuting."  It  is  so  beauti- 
fully barbaric.  As  to  the  general  ques- 
tion, we  have  only  this  to  say :  that  if  a 
woman  is  not  too  good  to  commit  a 
murder,  we  do  not  think  that  she  is  a 
bit  too  good  to  be  "electrocuted." 

IX. 

From  Port  Deposit,  Maryland,  comes 
the  following  question: 

Is  the  expression  "He  is  not  near  so  strongj] 
preferable  to  "He  is  not  nearly  so  strong," 


when  one  wishes  to  express  a  broad  difference 
in  strength? 

The  former  expression  is  a  bit  more 
forcible  and  is  idiomatically  justifiable. 

X. 

A  correspondent  who  writes  from 
some  other  place  in  Maryland,  which 
we  think  is  Cecilton,  though  we  cannot 
quite  make  it  out,  and  who  signs  his 
name  with  the  improbable  signature  of 
"Alexander  Sawbones,"  takes  exception 
to  what  we  said  not  long  ago  about  the 
desirability  of  discouraging  all  sorts  of 
people  from  rushing  into  literature ;  and 
he  quotes  against  us  something  from  our 
own  columns  which,  as  he  thinks,  con- 
victs us  of  insincerity.  But  we  were  not 
inconsistent.  We  don't  believe  in  slating 
new  authors  just  because  they  are  new, 
nor  in  speaking  contemptuously  of  old 
authors  just  because  they  are  old.  But 
we  do  believe  in  smashing  incompetent, 
inane,  insufferably  pretentious  authors, 
whether  they  be  new  or  old,  and  whether 
they  write  prose  or  verse.  It  is,  of 
course,  barely  possible  that  one  might 
occasionally  in  this  way  discourage  a 
budding  genius  and  drive  him  back  to 
obscurity.  But  we  think  not.  One  who 
has  in  him  the  elements  of  success  will 
ultimately  force  his  way  to  recognition  in 
spite  of  any  adverse  criticism ;  and  even 
were  this  not  so,  it  is  better  that  the 
world  should  sometimes  lose  a  genius  if 
it  can  only  at  the  same  time  lose  a  score 
or  two  of  the  ephemeridae  who  rise  in 
swarms  out  of  the  swamps  of  literature, 
and  by  their  buzzing,  distract  men's 
minds  from  the  contemplation  of  what  is 
really  fine  and  lasting.  To  our  minds, 
a  book  is  a  book  and  is  to  be  judged 
upon  its  merits  only,  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  author's  age  or 
personality  or  pretentions;  and  only  in 
so  judging  it,  can  criticism  be  honest  and 
self-respecting. 

XL 

A  postal  card  mailed  in  this  city  calls 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  Senator 
Depew  has  lately  split  an  infinitive  in 
The  Independent.  Another  postal  card 
mailed  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
points  out  the  fact  that  Governor  Roose- 
velt has  split  an  infinitive  in  The  Outlook. 
We  are  sorry,  but  we  really  do  not  see 
what  we  can  do  about  it. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN   1898 

The  statistics  of  book-production  for  the 
past  year,  compiled  by  Miss  Monachesi,  of  the 
Publishers*  Weekly  office,  appear  in  the  Annual 
Summary  Number  of  the  Weekly  for  January 
28th.  We  reprint  their  table,  showing  the 
various  classes  under  which  the  total  number 
of  new  books  and  new  additions,  amounting 
to  4,886,  were  distributed. 

—1897 —  —1898— 

Classes.  ®  o        ©:j3  « o       «?+3 

CO  "^  BD  ^ 

Fiction 7'3  «56  724  >8i 

Law 474  35  417  39 

Theology  and  religion....  447  45  406  40 

Education  and  language,  aps  36  364  13 

iuvenile 319  50  35^  17 
literary  history  and  mis- 
cellany   261  154  313  19 

Poetry 180  67  288  15 

History 189  49  244  38 

Political  and   social  sci- 
ence   175  «i  '43  *4 

Bioflfraphy,  memoirs 191  12  172  23 

Medical  science,  hygiene  129  24  143  45 

Physical  and  mathemat- 
ical science 166  32  143  31 

Description,  travel 149  «o  »34  33 

Pine  arts  and  illustrated 

books X08  31  144  19 

Useful  arts 96  14  106  6 

Mental   and   moral   phi- 
losophy   70  6  45  6 

Domestic  and  rural 52  5  40  3 

Sports  and  amusements.  38  n  39  xo 

Humour  and  satire 17  5  x8  2 

Total 4t»7X         757  4.332  554 

4tX7X  4»432 

4,928  4»886 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  also  print 
the  totals  of  production  for  the  past  ten  years, 
extracted  from  previous  numbers  of  the 
Weekly.  It  will  be  seen  that  from  1889  to 
1896,  with  the  exception  of  1894,  when  the 
book-trade  was  most  affected  by  the  hard 
times  of  1893,  there  was  a  uniform  slight  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  books  published.  But 
the  totals  for  1897  and  1898  show  a  diminu- 
tion, and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  bibliographical  system  of  the  Weekly  office 
is  constantly  improving  and  their  figures  be- 
coming each  year  more  accurate.  The  editor, 
in  his  article,  also  tells  us  that  a  larger  per- 
centage than  usual  of  the  books  were  pub- 
lished by  their  authors,  or  by  smaller  publish- 
ing houses,  and  he  states  that  they  have  put 
on  record  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
names  of  new  publishers  during  the  year.  The 
great  publishing  houses  almost  all  published  a 
considerably  less  number  of  books  last  year 
than  in  1897. 

Year  New  Books        New  Editions         Totals 

1889 ....  4,0x4 

1890 4.173  446  4.559 

Z891 ....  41656 

X899 4*084  788  4,86a 

1893 4»28x  853  5,x34 


Year  New  Books         New  Editions         Totals 

1894 3,837  647  4,484 

X895 5,x"'  368  5,469 

'896 5,189  514  5,703 

1897 4ii7X  757  4.928 

'898 4,332  554  4,886 

The  number  of  books  published  during  the 
year  in  England  was  also  less  than  the  num- 
ber published  during  1897.  We  reprint  the 
classified  table  from  the  London  Publishers' 
Circular.  This  list  does  not  include  books  by 
American  authors  which  were  not  reprinted 
or  imported  into  England  in  quantity  by  Eng- 
lish publishers. 

—1897 —  —1898 — 

Divisions.  «>o        «>i3  a>o       ©-n 

W  W 

Theology,  sermons,  bib- 
lical, &c 594         X09  535        153 

Educational,  classical, 
and  philological 692        236  73a        189 

Novels,  tales,  and  juve- 
nile works 1,060        717  1,758        644 

Law,  jurisprudence,  &c.      93  47  1x7         46 

Politicial  and  social  econ- 
omy, trade,  &c 531         no  437  97 

Arts,  sciences,  and  illus- 
trated works 228  30  263  32 

Voyages,  travels,  geo- 
graphical research 173  48  133  39 

History,  biograph,  Ac...    604        141  618        125 

Poetry  and  the  drama....    298        129  290  8x 

Year  books  and  serials  in 
volumes 422  ..  347 

Medicine,  surgery,  &c....    152  59  160         36 

Belles  lettres,  essays, 
monographs,  &c 227  48  182  36 

Miscellaneous,  including 
pamphlets,  not  sermons  210  8  436         30 

6,244     I1682  6,008     1,508 

6,244  6,008 

7,926  7,5x6 

On  the  other  hand,  book  production  in 
France  during  1898,  according  to  the  Biblio- 
graphie  de  la  France,  exceeded  that  during 
1897.  This  magazine  states  that  the  total 
number  of  books  published  during  the  year 
was  14,781,  being  an  increase  of  982  works 
compared  with  the  total  of  13,799  in  1897. 


EASTERN  LETTER 

New  York,  February  ist,  1899. 
After  the  large  volume  of  business  done 
during  December,  the  January  sales  seem 
very  light,  and  this  has  been  particularly 
noticeable  in  view  of  the  month's  publications, 
which  are  lacking  both  in  numbers  and  pop- 
ularity. Only  a  few  call  for  mention:  The 
Open  Question,  by  C.  E.  Raimond,  and  The 
Story  of  Old  Fort  Loudon,  by  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock,  were  the  most  prominent  in  fic- 
tion; other  subjects  included  The  Story  of 
France,  Volume  I.,  by  Thomas  E.  Watson; 
America  in  Hawaii,  by  E,  J.  Carpenter;  Puerto 
Rico  and  Its  Resources,  by  Frederick  A.  Ober, 
and  Suggestive  Illustrations  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
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John,  by  F.  L.  Peloubet.  Trade  continued 
active  in  the  already  well-known  books,  and  of 
the  popular  novels  may  be  noted  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  David  Harum  and  Aylwin. 
The  sale  of  The  Battle  of  the  Strong,  Red  Rock, 
Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,  The  Days 
Work,  Mr.  Dooley,  Miss  America  and  The  Gentle 
Art  of  Pleasing,  continues  to  be  steady;  also  the 
numerous  works  relating  to  the  recent  war 
and  its  results.  Of  these  The  Cuban  and  Porto 
Rican  Campaign,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis; 
The  Philippine  Islands,  by  Dean  C.  Worcester, 
and  Our  Navy  in  the  War  with  Spain,  by  John 
R.  Spears,  are  still  meeting  with  a  ready  sale. 

It  is  impossible  to  omit  the  mention  of  such 
books  as  The  Little  Minister,  The  Christian, 
Cyrano  de  Bcrgerac,  A  Lady  of  Quality,  and  Tlie 
Adventures  of  the  Lady  Ursula,  and  to  this 
class  is  shortly  to  be  added  Trelawny  of  the 
WelU. 

In  the  field  of  miscellaneous  literature  very 
few  works  are  meeting  with  an  especial  de- 
mand. Tlie  Workers,  by  Walter  A.  WyckoflF; 
With  Kitchener  to  Kliartum,  by  G.  W.  Steevens, 
and  a  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,  by  Sidney 
Lee,  being  the  most  noticeable. 

The  annual  demand  for  European  guide 
books,  mostly  Baedeker  s,  has  set  in  and  prom- 
ises to  be  fully  up  to  the  average. 

Already  the  books  on  out-of-door  subjects, 
such  as  birds,  flowers  and  insects,  are  increas- 
ing in  sale,  and  this  portion  of  seasonable 
business  may  be  expected  to  increase  during 
the  coming  months. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  has 
been  the  announcements  of  February  publica- 
tions. These  bid  fair  to  be  very  numerous 
and  to  contain  many  titles  of  likely  promi- 
nence, some  of  which  will  be  /,  Thou  and  the 
Other  One,  by  Amelia  E.  Barr;  The  Maine, 
by  Captain  Charles  D.  Sigsbee,  and  A  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Vine,  by  Gertrude  Atherton. 

While  judging  from  reports  that  general 
business  has  not  for  the  month  been  unusual, 
a  number  of  special  departments  have  no 
doubt  brought  up  the  average.  The  demand 
for  text-books  in  all  classes  has,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  exceptionally  good  for  this  sea- 
son; the  January  trade  in  library  supplies  has 
also  been  heavy. 

The  outlook  for  an  exceptionally  good 
spring  business  is  encouraging  and  should  be 
realised  with  a  continuance  of  the  favour- 
able commercial  situation 

The  following  list  of  the  best-selling  books 
is  composed  entirely  of  those  mentioned  in 
previous  reports: 

David  Harum.  By  Edward  Noyes  West- 
cott.    $1.50. 

Red  Rock.     By  T.  Nelson  Page.    $1.50. 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  Gilbert  Par- 
ker.   $1.50. 

Mr.  Dooley:    In  Peace  and  War.    $1.25. 

The  Little  Minister.  By  J.  M.  Barrie.  $1.00 
and  $2.50. 

The  Christian.  By  Hall  Caine.  Paper,  50 
cents;  cloth,  $1.50. 

Aylwin.    By  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  $1.50. 

Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.  By 
Jerome  K.  Jerome.    $1.25. 

The  Day's  Work.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
$1.50. 


The  Adventures  of  Francois.    By  S.  Weir 
Mitchell.    $1.50. 
The  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Paul  L.  Ford. 

$1.50. 

Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.    $1.25. 

Hugh  Wynne.    By  S.  Wier  Mitchell.    $2.00. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.    By  Anthony  Hope. 

$1.50. 

Prisoners   of    Hope.     By    Mary  Johnston. 

$1.50. 

WESTERN  LETTER 

Chicago,  February  ist,  1899. 

The  new  year  opened  rather  quietly  in 
comparison  with  the  busy  days  of  December 
and  the  demand  during  the  first  week  of  Janu- 
ary was  not  exactly  encouraging.  The  tem- 
porary lull,  however,  was  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  did  not  last  long,  trade  during  the 
remainder  of  the  month  attaining  respectable 
dimensions.  The  outlook  is  bright  for  future 
business,  much  more  so  than  at  this  time  last 
year,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a 
fairly  good  spring  business. 

Several  good  books  are  scheduled  for  earhr 
publication,  including  some  that  were  unavoid- 
ably held  over  from  last  year,  and  the  list 
of  spring  books  appears  likely  to  be  more  ex- 
tensive than  usual. 

David  Harum,  the  posthumous  work  of  E. 
Noyes  Westcott,  is  on  everybody's  tongue  here 
at  present.  It  is  selling  extremely  well,  and 
appears  likely  to  have  a  good  run  during 
the  coming  spring.  Mr.  Dooley:  In  Peace  and 
in  War,  is  also  the  subject  of  frequent  call. 
As  these  two  books  lead  the  demand  at  pres- 
ent, the  somewhat  unusual  condition  of 
humour  displacing  pure  fiction  in  popularity 
is  presented. 

The  Open  Question  was  one  of  the  few  books 
published  last  month  for  which  a  sale  more 
than  ordinary  may  be  expected.  At  present 
the  work  is  going  fairly  well,  although  prob- 
lem novels  are  not  so  popular  as  they  were  a 
few  years  ago.  The  book,  however,  has  other 
merits,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  attain  here  a 
large  measure  of  the  favour  accorded  it  in 
England. 

Aylwin,  by  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  sold 
very  well  last  month,  and  the  demand  for 
it  is  increasing  daily. 

Works  on  the  Philippines  are  still  constantly 
asked  for,  those  most  in  request  being  Yester- 
days in  the  Philippines,  by  Stevens,  and  The 
Philippine  Islands,  by  Dean  Worcester. 

A  favourable  augury  for  forthcoming  trade 
is  to  be  found  in  the  strong  interest  manifested 
on  the  part  of  customers  in  books  soon  to  be 
published. 

Crawford's  Ave  Roma  Immortalis  followed 
its  remarkable  success  during  the  holidays 
with  an  extremely  good  sale  last  month. 
Lodge's  Story  of  the  Revolution  went  very  well 
also,  and  quite  a  good  demand  set  in  for 
The  American  Revolution,  by  Trevelyan. 

The  Gadfly  again  occupies  quite  a  prominent 
place  in  the  best-selling  books  of  the  month. 
For  a  novel  that  has  been  so  long  on  the 
market,  its  present  sale  is  remarkable. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac  continues  to  sell  largely, 
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although  the  demand  was  not  so  pronounced 
last  month  as  formerly.  The  Day's  Work  and 
The  Battle  of  the  Strong,  compare  well  with 
their  previous  record,  and  Red  Rock  sold 
relatively  as  well  as  anything. 

Prisoners  of  Hope,  by  Mary  Johnston,  is  to 
be  added  to  the  list  of  books  which  gradually 
attain  large  sales  from  small  beginnings.  The 
work  is  gaining  in  popularity  every  day,  and 
a  large  sale  may  be  expected  for  it. 

The  general  demand  for  miscellaneous  lit- 
erature was  brisk  last  month.  Public  libraries 
used  a  large  proportion  of  this,  and  country 
orders  also  were  numerous  and  varied  in  their 
character. 

The  following  list  of  the  best-selling  books 
of  last  month  contains  practically  the  same 
titles  as  appeared  in  our  last  report.  It  may 
be  interesting,  however,  to  note  the  diflFerence 
in  the  order  of  demand,  which  has  changed 
considerably: 

David    Harum.      By    E.    Noyes    Westcott. 

$1.50. 

Mr.  Dooley:  In  Peace  and  in  War.     $1.25. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  By  Edmond  Rostand, 
see.  and  $1.00. 

The   Day's   Work.     By   Rudyard   Kipling. 

$1.50. 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  Gilbert  Par- 
ker.   $1.50. 

Red  Rock.     By  Thos.  Nelson  Page.    $1.50. 

The  Gadfly.     By  E.  Voynich.    $1.25. 

The  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.     By  P.  L.  Ford. 

$1.50. 

The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  By  Thom- 
son J.  Hudson.    $1.50. 

The  Adventures  of  Frangois.  By  S.  Weir 
Mitchell.    $1.50. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  By  R.  H.  Davis. 
$1.50. 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
$1.50. 

Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.    $1.25. 

Aylwin.    By  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  $1.50. 

Prisoners   of    Hope.     By    Mary   Johnston. 

$1.50. 

Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.  By 
Jerome  K.  Jerome.    $1.25. 

The  Widow  O'Callaghan's  Boys.  By  Guiel- 
ma  Zollinger.    $1.25. 


ENGLISH  LETTER 

London,  Dec.  19,  1898,  to  Jan.  21,  1899. 

The  Christmas  week,  with  which  this  period 
commenced,  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  very 
busy  one  indeed.  Throughout  each  day  and 
far  into  the  night  all  departments  were  work- 
ing at  full  pressure,  and  though  at  times  the 
issue  might  have  been  doubtful,  the  whole  of 
the  orders  were  eventually  executed  in  time 
to  be  used  for  Christmas  presents.  Tliis  ap- 
plies to  the  home  trade,  the  foreign  business 
keeping  steady  and  satisfactory. 

TTie  leading  book  of  the  season  was 
Steevens's  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum^  and 
several  works  of  the  same  class  found  favour 
with  book-buyers. 

Among  6s.  novels,  of  which  tons  were  sold, 
those  most  inquired  for  were  Aylwin,  Con- 
cerning Isabel  Camaby,  and  Roden's  Corner. 


Forgotten  Children's  Books  had  a  wonderful 
sale,  and  the  favourite  books  for  boys  and  girls 
were  notably  Blackie's  stories,  at  6s.,  5s.  and 
3s.  6d.  No  other  series  approached  these  for 
popularity. 

All  Rudyard  Kipling's  works,  noticeably 
The  Day's  Work,  were  bought  in  large  num- 
bers. 

The  School  Book  season  has  just  begun, 
and  the  popular  educational  works  provided 
for  the  young  are  now  more  beautifully  got  up 
than  ever.  Every  subject  seems  to  be  made 
more  attractive,  if  possible. 

The  agitation  against  Ritualism  and  Roman 
practices  has  led  to  some  demand  for  Reform- 
ation literature,  and  a  new  edition  of  D'Au- 
bigne's  Reformation  is  announced. 

Technical  Education  Manuals  are  receiving 
increased  attention,  and  treatises  on  many 
subjects  are  now  published  in  England,  sub- 
jects upon  which  American  treatises  only  were 
obtainable  for  many  years.  Photography  now 
possesses  an  imposing  literature  of  its  own, 
which  enjoys  a  steady  sale. 

A  few  Lenten  Manuals  are  being  asked  for, 
but  their  season  has  hardly  yet  commenced. 

The  magazine  branch  of  literature  is  now 
an  increasingly  important  one.  The  total 
quantity  sold  is  very  great.  The  Strand, 
Pearson's,  The  Royal,  Harmsworth,  and  The 
Wide  World  are  the  principal  ones,  while 
Harper,  Pall  Mall  and  Chambers'  are  in  great 
request.  The  Woman  at  Home,  with  many 
rivals,  leads  easily  in  its  class. 

The  subjoined  list  is  a  long  one,  but  any 
attempt  at  curtailment  would  necessitate  leav- 
ing out  many  that  deserve  a  place,  so  it  is 
given  in  its  entirety: 

With  Kitchener  to  Khartum.  By  G.  W. 
Steevens.    6s.    (Blackwood.) 

Aylwin.  By  T.  Watts-Dunton.  6s.  (Hurst 
and  Blackett.) 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.  By  E.  T.  Fow- 
ler.  6s.    (Hodder.) 

Roden's  Corner.  By  H.  S.  Merriman.  6s. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 

The  Day's  Work.  By  Kipling.  6s.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

Afterwards,  and  other  works  by  the  same 
author.    By  Ian  Maclaren.   6s.    (Hodder.) 

The  Red  Axe.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  6s. 
(Smith.  Elder.) 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross.  By  W.  Barrett.  6s. 
(Macqueen.) 

An  Open  Question.  By  C.  E.  Raimond. 
6s.    (Heinemann.) 

The  Castle  Inn.  By  S.  J.  Weyman.  6s. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 

Wild  Eelin.    By  W.  Black.  6s.    (Low.) 

Windyhaugh.  By  G.  Travers.  6s.  (Black- 
wood.) 

John  Splendid.  By  N.  Munro.  6s.  (Black- 
wood.) 

Gloria  Mundi.  By  H.  Frederic.  6s.  (Heine- 
mann.) 

Mistress  Nancy  Molesworth.  By  J.  Hock- 
ing. 6s.   (Bowden.) 

Hope  the  Hermit.  By  E.  Lyall.  6s. 
(Longmans.) 

Fatal  Gift.  By  F.  F.  Moore.  6s.  (Hutchin- 
son.) 
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The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  G.  Parker. 
6s.     (Methuen.) 

The  Changeling.  By  W.  Besant.  6s. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.) 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween January  i,  1899,  and  February  i,  1899. 

We  guara'ntee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  named: 

NEW  YORK  (UPTOWN) 

1.  The   Day's   Work.     Kipling.     (Doubleday 

&  McClure.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribners.)    $1.50. 

3.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.   Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Mr.  Dooley.     Dunne.     (Small,  Maynard  & 

Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  The  Castle  Inn.     Weyman.     (Longmans.) 

$1.50. 

NEW  YORK  (DOWNTOWN) 

1.  Mr.  Dooley.    Dunne.     (Small,  Maynard  & 

Co.)    $1.25. 

2.  David     Harum.      Westcott.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  & 

McClure.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.   Parker.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribners.)    $1.50. 

6.  Adventures  of  Francois.     Mitchell.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  David    Harum.      Westcott.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribners.)     $1.50. 

3.  Forest  of  Arden.     Mabie.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $2.00. 

4.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Chester  Tales.    Deland.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Rostand.     (Double- 

day  &  McClure  Co.)     50  cents. 

2.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     Parker.    (Houghton 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Red  Rock.    Page.    (Scribners.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  & 

McClure.)    $1.50. 

5.  Tattle-Talcs  of  Cupid.  Ford.    (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Aylwin.  Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  Roden's    Corner.      Merriman.      (Harper.) 

$1.75. 

2.  House  of  Hidden  Treasure.    Gray.     (Ap- 

pleton.)   $1.50. 


3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Adventures  of  Francois.     Mitchell.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribners.)     $1.50. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  David     Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Adventures  of  Francois.     Mitchell.     (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.50. 

3.  Aylwin.    Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Gadfly.    Voynich.    (Holt  &  Co.)  $1.25. 

5.  Sister  to  Evangeline.     Roberts.     (Lamson, 

WolflFe.)    $1.50. 

6.  Mr.    Dooley.      (Small,    Maynard    &    Co.) 

$1.25. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

1.  David    Harum.     Westcott.      (Appleton    & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Mr.    Dooley.      (Small,    Maynard    &    Co.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The     Day's     Work.       Rudyard     Kipling. 

(Doubleday  and  McClure  Co.^    $^*5^- 

4.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribners.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.     Gilbert  Parker. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.    Thom- 

son J.  Hudson.    (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

1.  Benner's  Prophecies  of  the  Ups  and  Downs 

of  Prices.     Samuel  Benner.     (The  Robert 
Clarke  Company.)  $1.00. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    (Edwin 

Caskoden.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  David     Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.    E.  Rostand.    Trans. 

by  E.  Gertrude  Hall.    (Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure.)    50c.  and  $1.00. 

5.  Anglo-Saxon   Superiority:  To  What  it  is 

Due.       Edmound     Demolins.       (Fenno.) 
$1.00. 

6.  Mr.    Dooley.     (Small,    Maynard    &    Co.) 

$1.25. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1.  Tekla.     Robert  Barr.     (Stokes.)    $1.25. 

2.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribners.)     $1.50. 

3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Roden's   Corner.      Merriman.      (Harper.) 

$1.75. 

5.  Mr.  Dooley.    Dunne.     (Small,  Maynard  & 

Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Castle  Inn.    Weyman.  (Longmans.)    $1.50. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  David  Harum.     E.  N.  Westcott.     (Apple- 

ton.)    $1.50. 

2.  Gosta    Berling.      Translated    by    Pauline 

Bancroft  Flach.     (Little,   Brown   &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

3.  Battle    of    the    Strong.      Gilbert    Parker. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Roden's   Corner.      Merriman.      (Harper.) 

$1.75. 
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5.  Castle  Inn.    Weyman.    (Longmans.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Workers:  The  West.    Wyckoff.   Scrib- 

ners.)    $1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.  (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Rostand.     (Double- 

day  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.00. 

4.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  Campaign.    Davis. 

(Scribners.)    $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Day's  Work.     Kipling.     (Doubleday 

&  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Rostand.     (Double- 

day  &  McClure  Co.)     50  cents. 

4.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribners.)    $1.50. 

5.  Battle  of  the  Strong.      Parker.      (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  Campaign.    Davis. 

(Scribners.)    $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribners.)     $1.50. 

2.  Second     Thoughts    of    an    Idle     Fellow. 

Jerome.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     Parker.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Peeps  at  People.    Bangs.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 

5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Yankee  from  the  West.    Read.    (Rand,  Mq- 

Nally  &  Co.)    $1.00. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  David    Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Gadfly.     Voynich.     (Holt.)     $1.25. 

3.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  With  Edged  Tools.     Merriman.  (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

5.  Prisoners  of  Hope.     Johnston.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

1.  With    Kitchener   to    Khartum.      Steevens. 

(Copp-Clark  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  John  Splendid.    Munro.    (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Friendship.    Hugh  Black.     (Revell.)  $1.25. 

4.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker.   (Copp-Clark 

Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  Neil  McLeod.    David  Lyall.     (Copp-Clark 

Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Day's  Work.      Kipling.     G.   N.   Morang. 

$1.50. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

I.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     Parker.     (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


2.  Tattle-Tales  of  Cupid.    Ford.    (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Day's  Work.     Kipling.      (Doubleday  and 

McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Adventures  of  Frangois.     Mitchell.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribners.^     $1.50. 

6.  Red  Axe.    Crockett.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  David    Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Mr.    Dooley.     (Small,    Maynard     &    Co.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Prisoners  of  Hope.     Johnston.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribners.)    $1.50. 

5.  Little  Minister.     Barrie.     (Russell.)    $2.50. 

6.  Forty-one  Years  in  India.  Roberts.  (Long- 

mans.)    $2.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  Old    Chester    Tales.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  David     Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Mr.  Dooley.  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)  $1.25. 

4.  Castle  Inn.    Weyman.     (Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.   (  Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Aylwin.    Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  The  Day's  Work.     Kipling.     (Doubleday 

&  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Rostand.     (Double- 

day  &  McClure  Co.)     50  cents. 

3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Red   Rock.     Page.     (Scribners.)     $1.50. 

5.  Roden's   Corner.     Merriman.      (Harpers.) 

$1.75. 

6.  Great   Salt   Lake  Trail.      Inman.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $3.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  Mr.    Dooley.      (Small,    Maynard    &    Co.) 

$1.25. 

2.  David     Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Afterwards.     Ian  Maclaren.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Battle    of    the    Strong.      Gilbert    Parker. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Penelope's   Progress.     Wiggin.      (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  David    Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     Parker.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Adventures  of  Frangois.     Mitchell.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     Dodd,  Mead   & 

Co.)    $1.50. 
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5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

dcn.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Penelope's   Progress.     Wiggin.     (Houglj- 

ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  David    Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Red  Rock.    Page.    (Scribners.)    $1.50. 

3.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Mcrrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     Parker.      (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure  Co.)    $1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50.. 

3.  David  Harum.    Noycs.    (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

4.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribners.)    $1.50. 

5.  Adventures  of  Frangois.     Mitchell.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Dream   Days.     Grahame.     (Lane.)     $1.25. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

1.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  Trail.     Col.  Innian. 

(Macmillan  Co.)     $3.50. 

2.  Day's  Work.     Rudyard  Kipling.     (Double- 

day  &  McClure  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Adventures  of  Francois.    S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Mr.    Dooley.     (Small,    Maynard    &    Co.) 

$1.25. 

5.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  E.  Rostand.  (Double- 

day  &  McClure  Co.)     50  cents. 

6.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  Hawaii  Nei.    Mabel  Craft.    (Doxey.)  $1.50. 

2.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Adventures  of  Frangois.     Mitchell.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Tekla.     Barr.     (Stokes.)    $1.25. 

5.  Gloria  Mundi.     Frederic.     (Stone.)     $1.50. 

6.  Dream    Days.      Grahame.      (John    Lane.) 

$1.25. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

1.  Cyrano  de   Bergerac.     Rostand.     Various 

editions. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Mcrrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.   Hope.    (Henry  Holt  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Uncalled.     Dunbar.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  Penelope's  Progress.     Wiggins.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  A   Great   Love.      Burnham.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

I.  With    Kitchener   to    Khartum.     Steevens. 
(Copp-Clark  Co.)    75c.  and  $1.00. 


2.  Aylwin.    Watts-Dunton.    (G.  N.  Morang.) 

75c.  and  $1.00. 

3.  A  Fleet  in  Being.    Kipling.     (Macmillan.) 

35c.  and  50C. 

4.  Afterwards.    Ian  Maclaren.     (F.  H.  Revel! 

Co.)    $1.00. 

5.  Black  Rock.     Ralph  Connor.     (Westmin- 

ster Pub.  Co.)    $1.00. 

6.  The     Day's    Work.       Kipling.       (G.     N. 

Morang.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA 

1.  The   Day's  Work.     Kipling.     (Doubleday 

&  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Battle  of  the  Strong.      Parker.      (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Castle  Inn.     Weyman.     (Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Adventures  of  Francois.     Mitchell.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Rostand.     (Double- 

day  &  McClure  Co.)     50  cents. 

6.  Adobeland  Stories.    Vcrner  Z.  Reed.     (R. 

G.  Badger.)    $1.00. 

WACO,  TEXAS 

• 

1.  Second    Thoughts     of     an     Idle     Fellow. 

Jerome.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

2.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribners.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Workers:  The  West.  WyckoflF.    (Scrib- 

ners.)   $1.50- 

4.  Her  Memory.    Maarten  Maartens.  (Apple- 

ton.)    $1.50. 

5.  Tattle-Tales  of  Cupid.    Ford.  (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  The    Forest    Lovers.      Maurice    Hewlett. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  The  Workers:  The  West.  WyckoflF.    (Scrib- 

ners.)   $1.50. 

2.  Associate  Hermits.     Stockton.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Her  Memory.      Maarten  Maartens.      (Ap- 

pleton.)   $1.50. 

4.  Aylwin.      Watts-Dunton.      (Dodd,     Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  David    Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  City  Wilderness.    E.  Woods.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

1.  The  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  & 

McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.   Parker.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribners.)    $1.50. 

4.  David     Harum.      Westcott.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Aylwin.    Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Mr.  Dooley.     Dunne.    (Small,  Maynard  & 

Co.)    $1.25. 


PRESS  OF  REDPIELD  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 


From  an  incompletec]  picture  by  Sir  Edward  Burne- Jones,    tty  kind  permission  of  the 
Blakeslee  Galleries.  New  York. 
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The  most  important  literary  event  of 
the  month  has  been  the  pubiication  of 
The  Letters  of  Robert  Brozi'iiing  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett,  1845-1846 — a 
brief  period,  to  be  sure,  yet  it  takes  two 
bulky  volumes  to  contain  the  collection 
—such  a  collection  of  love  letters  as 
hitherto  seemed  beyond  the  range  of 
practical  literature.  When  we  say  that 
no  letter  ever  passed  between  the  two 
poets  after  the  day  of  their  marriage, 
the  unique  character  of  this  collection  is 
at  once  apparent. 

We  have  the  most  touching  record  of 
Mr.  Browning's  experience,  after  the 
crushing  sorrow  of  his  wife's  death  fell 
upon  him,  from  a  very  dear  friend  of  the 
Brownings,  Miss  Isa  Blagden,  under 
whose  roof  the  poet  lived  while  the  sad 
duties  connected  with  his  wife's  burial 
still  kept  him  in  Florence.  "He  at  least 
gave  her  [Miss  Blagden]  cause  to  deny," 
says  Mrs.  Orr  in  her  Life  of  Robert 
Brotvning,  "what  has  been  so  often  af- 
firmed, that  great  griefs  are  necessarily 
silent.  She  always  spoke  of  this  period 
as  her  'apocalyptic  month,'  so  deeply 
poetic  were  the  ravings  which  alternated 
with  the  simple  human  cry  of  the  deso- 
late heart,  'I  want  her,  I  want  her!'  " 

One  extract — a  tribute  to  his  wife — 
from  Browning's  letters  to  Miss  Blagden 
ought  not  surely  to  be  forgotten.  "But 
no.  dearest  Isa,  The  simple  truth  is  that 
she  was  the  poet  and  I  the  clever  person 
by  comparison — remember  her  limited 
experience  of  all  kinds,  and  what  she 
made  of  it.     Remember,  on  the  other 


hand,  how  my  uninterrupted  health  and 
strength  and  practice  with  the  world 
have  helped  me.  .  .  ." 
■t 
We  feel  sure  that  our  readers  will  ap- 
preciate (he  fact  that  so  delicate  a  task 
as  the  handling  of  the  Browning  Love 


ALICE   MEVNELL. 

Letters  has  been  undertaken  for  us  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Meynell,  the  charming  es- 
sayist, whom  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore 
placed  "  in  the  very  front  rank  of  hving 
writers  in  prose."  In  this  same  number 
we  also  give  a  brief  review  of  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell's  new  volume  of  essays  published  by 
Mr.  John  Lane.  It  is  of  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell's  essavs  that  Mr.  Meredith  has  said 
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that  "they  leave  a  sense  of  still  singing 
in  tlie  mind  they  fill ;"  and  another  critic 
no  less  appreciative  observes  that  her 
style  has  the  inevitableness  of  slow  mel- 
odies from  Mozart. 


We  have  been  permitted  to  reproduce 
a  photograph  of  a  recently  finished  bust 
of  Mr.  Zangwill  by  Mr.  Leo  Mielziner  of 
Boston.  The  bust  is  an  enticing  bit  of 
rich  green  bronze,  scarcely  more  than 
nine  inches  high  even  including  its  gold- 
en pedestal  of  Sienna  marble,  its  little- 
ness adding  a  certain  intimate  charm 
without  lessening  the  freshness  of  its 
handling  or  its  full  sense  of  colour, 
which  is  the  essential  distinction  of  mod- 
ern sculpture.  Mr.  Mielziner  has  not  ar- 
rived  at    his   interpretation   of   Zangwill 


ISRAEL  ZANGWILL. 
imall  bronie  by  Leo  MleUln 


without  learning  to  appreciate  him  fully 

as  a  thinker  and  artist,  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  a  man  of  infinite  personal 
charm.  Mr.  Zangwill  has  a  face  pecu- 
liarly attractive  to  painters  and  sculptors, 
with  its  grotesque,  rugged,  impassive, 
and  swarthy  countenance  framed  in  a 
waving  mass  of  jet  black  hair — a  face 
that  shows  not  only  the  deep  furrows  of 
the  student  and  thinker,  but  which  also 
expresses  the  fresh  ideals  and  unfath- 
omed  powers  of  early  manhood.  The 
author's  features  are  so  generally  immo- 
bile that  one  does  not  miss  in  the  bust 
a  suggestion  of  his  irrepressible  esprit. 


Apropos  of  the  imputation  of  egotism 
placed  upon  ^f^.  Zangwill  by  people 
with  less  wit  than  self-importance,  an 
amusing  story  is  told  of  him  in  a  western 
town.  At  a  luncheon  given  him  by  some 
people  who  were  strangers  to  him,  he 
was  treated  as  the  Great  Man,  and  his 
most  indifferent  or  flippant  remark  was 
received  with  grave  interest  and  tossed 
about  the  table  to  the  death  of  any  gen- 
eral conversation.  After  the  luncheon 
his  hostess  asked  him  to  write  something 
in  her  little  boy's  diary  so  that  the  Little 
Man  might  always  remember  the  day 
when  he  saw  the  great  writer.  Mr, 
Zangwill  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
diary,  reading  here  and  there  under  their 
respective  dates.  "Got  a  reward  of  mer- 
it," "Had  a  birthday  party,"  "Tonsilitis," 
and  so  forth,  and  then  he  wrote:  "De- 
cember — ,  Zangwillitis." 


Mr.  Zangwill  suddenly  changed  his 
plans  and  instead  of  remaining  in  this 
country  until  the  spring  as  he  originally 
intended  to  do,  he  sailed  for  England  on 
the  25th  of  February.  On  the  evening 
previous  he  was  present  with  Mr,  Ham- 
lin Garland  as  the  guest  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  Club  at  Delmontco's. 
"The  Novel"  was  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion, and  both  authors  agreed  so  well 
upon  the  functions  of  art  in  fiction  that 
the  members  had  to  forego  the  usual 
argumentative  entertainment  which  usu- 
ally follows  the  opening  of  the  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Zangwill's  remarks  were  taken 
for  the  most  part  from  his  lecture  on 
"Fiction  as  the  Highest  Form  of  Truth." 
which  he  delivered  here  on  several  occa- 
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sions,  and  among  some  of  tlie  more 
■quotable  things  were  the  following: 

Behind  the  great  novel  lies  all  the  brain 
■work  which  makes  the  historian  and  essayist, 
plus  the  magic  work  of  creation.  The  histor- 
ian deals  with  people  who  happen  to  have 
got  known.  The  novelist  deals  with  the  name- 
less myriads.  His  characters  are  the  short- 
hand of  humanity.  Fiction  is  not  only  the 
fullest  but  the  highest  truth.  The  novelist 
is  not  only  a  scientist  but  an  artist.  He  has 
to  stimulate  the  sense  of  beauty. 

Humour  is  a  true  way  of  reading  life. 
Humour  is  the  smile  in  the  eyes  of  wisdom. 
Without  humour  I  hold  that  there  can  be  no 
great  novel  of  life. 

The  average  novel  is  only  worthy  to  be 
dramatised  by  the  average  dramatist. 

Mr.  Zangwill  has  dramatised  his  King 
ef  the  Schiwrrcrs,  and  is  now  engaged  on 
an  adaptation  from  The  Children  of  the 
Ghetto.  According  to  the  last  quotation, 
therefore,  both  as  novelist  and  dramatist 
Mr.  Zangwill  must  be  above  the  average. 

Apropos  of  our  review  of  Wild  Ani- 
mals I  Have  Known,  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Bookman,  we  may  say  that  the  per- 
sons to  whom  Mr.  Thompson  read  his 
"wolf  story"  some  years  ago  met  in  Pro- 
fessor James  Mavor's  study  in  Toronto 
University,  and  it  was  Professor  Mavor 
who  induced  Mr.  Thompson  to  write  out 
his  story — the  first  in  the  book — and 
send  it  to  Scribner's  Maga~ine. 
■t 

Mr.  Thompson  has  expressed  a  strong 
admiration  for  Bob,  Son  of  Battle,  an- 
other animal  story  which  is  meeting 
with  a  wide  appreciation.  The  Double- 
day  and  McClure  Company  announce 
that  the  book  is  now  in  its  fourth  thou- 
' sand. 

X 

Dr.  Watson  has  lost  none  of  the  pop- 
ularity which  was  accorded  him  on  his 
first  visit  to  this  country.  Wherever  he 
has  appeared  on  the  platform  since  his 
recent  arrival  in  New  York  he  has  met 
with  hearty  appreciation,  and  his  audi- 
ences have  been  as  before  unusually 
large.  Only  one  lecture  was  delivered 
in  New  York  besides  a  Lenten  address 
on  "The  Face  of  Christ,"  which  was  ac- 
companied with  stereopticon  views.  Dr. 
Watson  has  now  gone  West  under  the 


direction  of  Major  Pond,  and  he  will  de- 
liver his  lectures  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
until  the  beginning  of  May,  when  he  re- 
turns to  the  East  and  is  due  to  sail  for 
England  on  the  tenth  of  that  month. 
■t 
.\  new  book  hy  Mr.  Robert  Barr.  en- 
titled The  Strang  .-inn.  which  is  said  to 
contain  some  "good  fighting"  along  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  will  be  published 
in  May  by  the  Frederick  .^.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. The  publishers  are  highly  grati- 
fied wilh  the  success  of  Tckia,  his  latest 
novel,  and  they  say  that  his  work  is  in- 
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creasing  in  popularity.  We  give  a  new 
portrait  of  Mr.  Barr  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  Buffalo  last  vear. 


We  have  watched  with  interest  the 
progressof  Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers's 
work  as  a  novelist,  and  it  has  been  grati- 
fying to  observe  the  development  of  cer- 
tain qualities  which  were  seen  in  the 
rough  in  the  sketches  published  under 
the  title  The  King  in  Yellon'  some  five 
years  ago.  In  that  book  one  could  dis- 
cern that  the  terrible  and  the  abnormal 


I02 

had  a  fascination  for  him — "eccentricity, 
madness,  murder,  struggles  to  the  dcatli 
of  individuals  and  States,  the  attitude  of 
men  and  women  in  times  of  stir  and 
strife— these  are  the  things  that  attract 
him."  He  has  brought  to  the  jiortrayal 
of  these  themes  "a  gift  of  narrative,  a 
picturesque  expression,  and  a  vivid,  if 
somewhat  rough,  insight  into  character 
that  removes  him  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  try   Co   conceal   weakness  of 
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characterisation  in  a  plethora  of  inci- 
dent," He  has  written  some  half  dozen 
books  since  Tlic  King  in  Vcllazv  found  a 
publisher,  for  the  story  goes  that  it  went 
begging  for  some  time;  but  three  of 
these  may  be  singled  out  as  representing 
Mr.  Chambers's  best  work  in  fiction. 
We  understand  that  his  love  of  history 
and  romance,  and  particularly  of  recent 
French  history,  led  liim  to  plan  a  series 
of  four  novels,  three  of  which  have  been 


published  under  the  titles  The  Red  Re- 
public, Lorraine,  and  Ashes  of  Empire, 
and  he  is  at  present  engaged  on  the 
fourth,  which  is  to  treat  of  the  Southern 
invasion  of  France  co-eval  with  the 
Siege  of  Paris.  He  has  taken  rapid 
strides  in  each  successive  book,  and  his 
Ashes  of  Empire  is  decidedly  in  advance 
of  his  previous  work, and  shows  how  rap- 
idly Mr.  Chambers  is  gaining  ground  as 
a  novelist.  Tliis  last  novel  of  his,  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Macmillan 
in  London,  has  met  with  unani- 
mous praise  from  the  English 
critics. 


Mr.  Chambers  is  a  New  York- 
er, his  father  being  Judge  Cham- 
bers, one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Century  Club.  He  started  out 
in  life  as  an  artist  and  spent  some 
years  studying  in  Paris,  where 
he  figured  prominently  amongst 
the  American  colony  of  artists. 
He  still  paints  a  great  deal,  and 
his  studio  looks  more  like  that 
of  an  artist  than  of  an  author. 
He  did  a  good  deal  of  journal- 
istic work  in  his  earlier  years, 
besides  painting,  and  he  contrib- 
uted a  series  of  articles  on  army 
topics  to  the  New  York  Times, 
which  attracted  some  attention. 
We  note  with  keen  interest  that 
Mr.  Chambers  has  been  turning 
his  attention  to  New  York  life 
for  some  time  past,  and  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  write  a  series  of 
novels  about  the  metropolis,  the 
first  of  which  he  has  just  com- 
pleted. It  is  to  be  called  Out- 
siders, and  will  be  published  by 
the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany in  the  course  of  next 
month ;  so  that  one  more  name 
will  have  been  added  to  the  list 
of  those  who  have  attempted  Co 


depict  certain  distinctivi 
York  life  in  fiction. 


phases  of  New 


The  volume  of  poems  by  Dora  Siger- 
son  Shorter  which  was  postponed  last 
autumn  has  now  been  published,  and  the 
title  has  been  changed  to  read  My  Lady's 
supper  and  Other  Poems.  Mrs.  Shorter 
does  not  make  the  acquaintance  of  her 
.American  audience  for  the  first  time,  for 
a  previous  volume  of  poems  entitled  The 
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Fairy  Changeling  was  issued  for  her  by 
Mr,  John  Lane  over  a  year  ago.     Mrs. 
Shorter    is   the   daughter    of   a    distin- 
guished Celtic  scholar  and  man  of  letters, 
and  she  has  been  recognised  for  some 
years  as  a  poet  of  undoubted  promise. 
Bin  even  those  who  most  admire  her 
early  work  were  not  altogether  prepared 
for  such  evidence  of  intellectual  growth, 
such  strength  and  originality  as  are  to 
be  foimd  in  her  last  two  vol- 
umes.     Her    first    book    of 
verses  was  published  in  1893. 
Mrs.  Shorter  may  be  said  to 
have  rediscovered  the  almost 
lost  secret  of  successful  bal- 
lad writing.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking the  strength  and  the 
sureness  of  her  touch  in  this 
rare    art.      Celtic    as     Mrs. 
Shorter  is  to  the  core,  a  curi- 
ous afKnity  may  be  traced  in 
her  to  our  best  New  England 
poet.    One  could  readily  be- 
lieve of  her  that  much  of  her 
work  was  first  chanted  to  the 
accompaniment    of    a    rude 
harp,  with  the  firelight  flash- 
ing red  and  fitful  on  mail-clad 
warriors.       M  r  s.     Shorter's 
maiden  name  would  certain- 
ly imply  that  she  is  of  Norse 
as  well  as  of  Irish  lineage, and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
among   the    work    of   other 
women  poets  so  much  of  the 
adventurous    spirit     of    the 
Viking.     A  woman's  fingers 
penned  the  lines   which   we  — 

■quote  from  Mrs.  Shorter's 
stirring  lyric,  "A  Vagrant 
Heart,"  but  the  blood  that 
warms  those  fingers  still 
tingles  with  the  salt  that  em- 
brined  the  blood  of  her  sea- 
"born  ancestors: 
Oh.  to  be  a  woman!  to  be  left  to  pique  and 

pine, 
When  the  winds  are  out  and  calling  to  this 

vagrant  heart  of  mine. 
Whisht!  it  whistles  at  the  windows,  and  how 

can   I  be  still? 
There!   the   last  leaves   of   the   beech-tree   go 

dancing  down  the  hill. 
All  the  boats  at  anchor,  they  are  plunging  to 

Oh,  to  be  a  sailor  and  away  across  the  sea! 


1,  only  sighing  on  the 
passion  for  each  long 


Ochone!  to  be  a  woma 
With  a  soul  that  finds  i 


With  a  heart  thai  heals  as  restless  as  all  the 

winds  that  blow — 
Thrust  a  cloth  between  her  lingers  and  tell 

her  she  must  sew; 
Must  join  in  empty  chatter,  and  calculate  with 
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Oh,  chatter,  chatter,  chatter,  when  t 

When   silence    lies   around    your    heart,    and 

night  is  on  the  sea. 
So  tired  of  little  fashions  that  are  root  of  all 

our  strife, 
Of  all  the  petty  passions  that  upset  the  calm 

of  life. 
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TheKditorof  "The  Academy." 

The  law  of  God  upon  the  land  shines  steady 

(or  all  lime: 
The  laws  confused  that  man  has  made  have 

The   seas  that   shake   and   thunder   will   close 


where  we  trod. 
Whal  matters  then  onr  judging?    We  arc  face 

to  face  with  God. 
■t 
.\tr.  DpoIi'v  ill  Peace  ami  in  ll'ar  has 
just  been  intbiislicii  iti  England  by  Mr. 
Grant  Richards,  and  wc  notice  in  the 
latest  hatch  of  newspaj»ers  that  has  conic 
to  us,  that  the  book  is  meeting  with  a 
very  flattering  reception  there. 

Messrs,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 
have  jnst  inililished  a  ratlicr  original 
romance  entitled  The  Eiuliaiitcil  Stone,  by 
the  editor  of  the  Academy.  It  is  a  proof 
of  uncommon  .«;kill  tliat  two  a]>parently 
incongruous  motives  and  two  wholly  dif- 
fering moods  have  met  and  combined 


in  this  clever  book.  The  incidents  are 
as  nnforeseen  and  almost  as  dazzling  as 
those  of  the  Arabian  Xights.  The  pur- 
suit of  the  famous  jewel  by  mysterious 
(.)nentals  and  enterprising  English  jour- 
nalists would  make  an  excellent  storv  bv 
itself.  Mr.  Hind  has  woven  a  romance 
out  of  materials  that  are  at  once  fantastic, 
audacious  and  pathetic. 
■t 

Mr.  C.  Lewis  Hind  was  born  in  1862. 
He  was  sub-editor  of  the  Art  Journal 
from  1887  to  1892.  and  then  editor  of  the 
Pall  Mail  Budget  for  t«o  years.  In  i8(^ 
he  became  the  editor  of  the  Acudciny, 
which  position  he  still  occupies,  lie  has 
also  contributed  a  large  number  of  arti- 
cles, stories  and  art  criticisms  to  various 
magazines  and  papers.  The  Aendeiiiy  in 
his  hands  has  become  the  brightest  and 
most  readable  of  all  the  literary  periodi- 
cals in  Great  Mntain,  and  is  perhaps 
more  widely  read  and  quoted  here  than 
any  other  English  journal  of  its  class. 
K 

Mr.  William  .\rcher,  the  distingitished 
dramatic   and   literary   critic,  arrived   in 
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New  York  last  month  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  a  short  series  of  articles  on  the 
stage  in  America,  to  be  pubHshcd  later 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine.  As  inter- 
course between  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can stage  has  drawn  the  profession  on 
both  sides  more  closely  together,  the  re- 
sults of  Mr.  Archer's  observations  and 
study  of  the  stage  in  this  country  should 
be  of  immense  interest  to  theatre-goers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  This  lat- 
est move  on  the  part  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  is  a  further  evidence  of  the 
quickened  interest  and  enterprise  which 
it  is  taking  in  the  important  questions 
of  the  hour.  We  reproduce  herewith  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Archer  had  been  long  enough  in 
New  York  before  we  went  to  press  to 
observe  that  a  number  of  plays  appear- 
ing on  the  New  York  stage  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  are  not  adapted  for  produc- 
tion in  London,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  certain  radical  difference  not 
easily  removed.  A  striking  example  of 
this  difference  has  been  exemplified  in 
the  extraordinary  popularity  of  Tre- 
launiy  of  the  ''IVcllsy  which  was  put  on 
at  the  Lyceum  last  October  and  has  only 
now  been  withdrawn;  and  this  has  not 
been  because  of  a  decrease  of  interest  in 
the  play,  but  on  account  of  its  having  to 
make  way  for  the  production  of  other 
pieces.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
on  this  side  that  when  Tr^laivny  was 
produced  in  London  last  season  it  met 
with  scant  approval  at  the  hands  of  both 
public  and  critics,  and  only  appeared 
for  a  short  time.  In  the  face  of  this,  it  is 
to  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman's  credit  that  he 
pinned  his  faith  to  the  play  and  not  only 
produced  it  on  this  side,  but  anticipated 
a  long  run  for  it. 

Mr.  Archer  is  known  to  be  a  devout 
admirer  of  Ibsen.  What  is  particularly 
characteristic  of  Ibsen,  in  Mr.  Archer's 
opinion,  is  not  "tendency,"  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  think,  but  fancy  and 
psychology.  Mr.  Archer  believes  that 
Ibsen  has  had  a  strong  influence  on  Eng- 
lish drama,  and  has  not  only  directed 
the  taste  of  the  public  toward  serious 
plays,  but  has  also  affected  the  play- 
wrights. Ibsen's  great  influence  in  Ger- 
many is  also  remarkable.  We  note,  by 
the  way,  that  Sudermann's  Magda  does 


not  seem  to  agree  with  Mr.  Archer.  The 
play  was  appearing  in  New  York  when 
Mr.  Archer  arrived,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  to  meet  with  his  dis- 
approbation. 

The  disciples  of  Ibsen  are  experienc- 
ing considerable  disappointment  at  the 
delay  of  his  new  play  which,  according 
to  the  arrangements  made,  was  due  early 
this  year.  In  the  meantime  we  seek  to 
console  them  with  the  accompanying 
pedestrian  sketch  of  the  great  master. 

Merely  because  it  is  a  matter  relating 
to  literary  ethics  wc  note  a  little  incident 
that  has  lately  caused  some  widespread 
comment.  The  Evening  Post  of  this  city 
not  long  ago  editorially  spoke  of  a  book 
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by  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  and  in  doing 
so  managed  (i)  to  make  a  criticism 
which  showed  that  the  editorial  writer 
had  not  read  the  book  which  he  was  crit- 
icising; (2)  to  assert  that  the  book  had 
been  similarly  criticised  in  French  by  M. 
Rene  Doumic,  whereas  the  French  critic 
was  really  another  person  altogether,  nor 
had  he  made  that  particular  criticism  at 
all ;  and  (3)  to  give  what  purported  to  be 
an  original  quotation  from  the  French 
review,  whereas  no  such  words  occur  in 
it.  To  all  this  Mr.  Matthews  not  un- 
naturally objected  in  a  letter  written  to 
the  Post,  asking  mildly  if  this  sort  of 
thing  were  not  "journalism" ;  whereupon 
the  editor  published  a  reply  to  the  effect 
that  **joking  with  Mr.  Matthews  is  a 
matter  of  such  extreme  difficultv  that  we 
renounce  it  from  this  date."  We  do  not 
wish  to  stir  the  troubled  waters  of  this 
controversy  any  further  by  comment  of 
our  own ;  yet  we  must  say  that  joking 
which  involves  misrepresentation,  mis- 
quotation, and  fourbcric  littcraire  is  so 
likely  to  be  taken  for  something  else  by 
the  public  at  large  that  it  would  seem  to 
be  desirable  for  the  Post  hereafter  to  label 
all  such  of  its  merry  jests  as  are  of  this 
particular  variety. 

Mr.  Stephen  Crane's  new  volume  of 
verse  is  to  take  its  title.  War  is  Kindy 
from  the  initial  poem  which,  by  the  way, 
originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this 
magazine.  It  is  being  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Will  H.  Bradley,  who  has  grown  very 
enthusiastic  over  Mr.  Crane's  work,  so 
that  we  may  expect  something  very  bril- 
liant from  the  pencil  of  this  original 
young  artist.  The  book  will  probably 
not  be  ready  until  next  month.  Mr. 
Crane  has  returned  to  his  old  quarters 
at  Oxted,  near  London,  and  is  finishing 
a  novel  which  he  hopes  to  have  ready 
for  publication  this  spring. 

Mr.  George  Gissing  has  recently  fin- 
ished a  new  novel,  which  is  said  to  be 
still  further  away  from  his  dismal  studies 
of  life  than  was  The  Toum  Traveller,  It 
deals  with  the  upper  middle  classes ;  it  is 
distinctly  optimistic,  and  the  love  story 
is  not  only  charming  in  its  episodes  but 
ends  quite  happily.  Incidentally  Mr.  Gis- 
sing deals  with  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  hour  that  are  seriously  engaging  the 


attention  of  the  public.  Mr.  Gissing,  we 
learn,  is  making  good  progress  with  the 
edition  of  Dickens  which  he  is  preparing 
for  the  English  publishers,  Messrs. 
Methuen  and  Company. 

A  rhymed  criticism,  very  clever  and 
very  severe,  of  Mr.  Hardy's  Wessex 
PoemSy  has  appeared  in  an  English  con- 
temporary, from  which  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing lines  as  a  sample  of  this  novel 
method  of  reviewing: 

"Five  hundred  guns  began  the  affray, 

On  next  day  morn  at  nine; 
Such  mad  and  manglmg  cannon-play 

Had  never  torn  human  line.'' 

In  the  second  line  there  are  just  three  feet, — 
quite  like  the  arms  of  Man, 

But  I'll  give  a  copper  penny  to  the  chap  who 
can  make  that  last  one,  which  is  an  out- 
rage on  the  feelings,  come  anywhere  near 
to  scan. 

"And    changing    anew    my    on-bearer" — that 

last  is  his  word  for  a  horse, 
Quite  true  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  not  quite 

as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  there!     I'm  tired  of  the  chap,  someone 

else  must  **on-bear**  him  to  fame. 
Unless   he'll   go   back   to   his   novels,   which 

brought  him  a  really  good  name. 

By    the    oddest    of    chances    he's    managed 

exactly  to  state  his  own  case, 
In  the  shape  of  a  queer  sort  of  question,  which 

answers  itself  to  its  face: 

"Has  some  vast  Imbecility 

Mighty  to  build  and  blend 

But  impotent  to  tend 
Framed  them  in  jest,  and  left  them  now  to 
hazardry?" 

The  bibliographers  of  Mr.  George 
Meredith  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  a 
discovery,  or  at  least  a  partial  discovery, 
which  it  is  for  them  to  complete.  It  has 
been  thought  that  Mr.  Meredith's  first- 
published  production  was  a  copy  of 
verges  entitled  "  Chilian  Wallah,'*  pub- 
lished originally  in  Chambers's  Journal.  A 
letter,  however,  has  turned  up  in  which 
Mr.  Meredith  mentions  that  previously 
to  this  he  had  published  an  article  on 
Kossuth.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  where  that  article  appeared. 
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Mr.  William  Dean  Howells,  whose 
new  story,  Ragged  Lady,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  ap- 
pears this  month  in  The  Bookman's 
Literary  Sculpture  Gallery. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  adaptation  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  will  present  an  entirely 
new  story  of  this  most  discerning  and  ad- 
mirable detective.  Dr.  Doyle  very  wise- 
ly saw  that  he  could  not  knit  the  old 
stories  together  and  form  a  dramatic 
play.  He  has  therefore  made  Sherlock 
Holmes  the  centre  of  a  new  story,  and 
has  developed  the  character  of  that  silent 
but  exceedingly  far-seeing  person.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Gillette  was  born  to  play 
Sherlock  Holmes,  at  least  that  is  his 
opinion,  and  it  is  principally  for  him,  we 
understand,  that  the  play  has  been  writ- 
ten. It  is  a  most  interesting  theatrical 
event  to  anticipate, and  Mr.  Gillette's  nu- 
merous admirers  in  England  as  well  as 
in  America  will  await  the  arrival  of  the 
production  with  pleasurable  expectation. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder  and  Company  have  arranged  with 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  to  write  introduc- 
tions for  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
the  Brontes.  Mrs.  Ward  has  recently 
paid  a  visit  to  Haworth  and  carefully  ex- 
amined the  scenes  associated  with  the 
Bronte  sisters.  Her  sympathy  with  the 
Brontes  has  already  been  shown  in  Da- 
vid Grieve. 

A  very  timely  bird  book  for  young 
people  has  just  made  its  appearance  from 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company. 
The  text  has  been  written  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Stickney,  who  has  had  the  able  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Ralph  Hoffmann,  a  director 
in  the  Audubon  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Birds.  But  the  principal  point  of 
attraction  lies  in  the  illustrations  which 
have  been  made  from  drawings  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Seton  Thompson.  The  book  is 
one  that  we  can  heartily  commend  for 
the  use  of  young  readers. 

Last  June  we  published  the  portrait  of 
a  young  Italian  girl  about  whom  there 
was  a  certain  air  of  mystery.  "Kassan- 
dra  Vivaria"  was  the  author  of  a  rather 
remarkable  but  immature  romance  called 


Via  LuciSy  which  came  with  an  enthu- 
siastic recommendation  from  Gabriele 
D'Annunzio.  More  recently  curiosity 
has  been  piqued  by  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  letters  from  the  same  writer  in 
one  of  the  London  dailies.  Now  the  mys- 
tery is  dispelled  and  "Kassandra  Viva- 
ria" turns  out  to  be  Magda  Stuart  Sin- 
dici,  or  rather  was,  for  she  was  married 
to  her  English  publisher  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  is  now  Mrs.  William  Heine- 
mann.  We  wish  to  extend  our  congrat- 
ulations to  Mr.  Heinemann. 

We  notice  that  a  correspondent  in  the 
JVestminstcr  Gazette  has  found  an  inter- 
esting parallel  between  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Browning's  first  love  letter  to  his  wife 
and  two  stanzas  in  his  exquisite  poem, 
"By  the  Fireside,"  written  much  later. 

This  is  the  passage : 

You  were  too  unwell,  and  now  it  is  years 
ago,  and  I  feel  as  at  some  untoward  passage 
in  my  travels,  as  if  I  had  been  close,  so  close, 
to  some  world's-wonder  in  chapel  or  crypt, 
only  a  screen  to  push  and  I  might  have  en- 
tered, but  there  was  some  slight,  so  it  seems, 
slight  and  just  sufficient  bar  to  admission,  and 
the  half-opened  door  shut,  and  I  went  home 
my  thousands  of  miles  and  the  sight  was 
never  to  be. 

These  are  the  stanzas : 

Had  she  willed  it,  still  had  stood  the  screen. 
So  slight,  so  sure  *twixt  my  love  and  her. 

I  could  fix  her  face  with  a  guard  between. 
And  find  her  soul  as  when  friends  confer — 

Friends,  lovers  that  might  have  been. 

A  moment  after  and  hands  unseen 

Were  hanging  the  night  around  us  fast, 

But  we  knew  that  a  bar  was  broken  between 
Life  and  life,  we  were  mixed  at  last, 

In  spite  of  the  mortal  screen. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  whose  first 
book,  The  Celebrityy  made  his  name  fa- 
miliar to  the  reading  public  about  a  year 
ago,  has  written  a  novel  of  greater  length 
and  wider  scope,  which  will  be  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company  in  May.  It 
is  entitled  Richard  Carvely  and  covers  the 
period  between  1750  and  1780;  but  al- 
though the  story  begins  on  this  side, 
most  of  the  events  take  place  in  London, 
where  the  revolutionary  strife  is  only 
heard  in  echoes.     Some  of  the  notable 
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men  of  the  time  figure  as  characters  i 
Mr.  Churchill's  novel. 


We  understand  that  Mr.  Egerton  Cas- 
tle's new  story,  Yotiiig  April,  which  was 
announced   to  appear  this  month,   has 
been  postponed  until  the  aiitumn. 
*t 

Mr.  Edwin  Pugh  has  written  a  new 
story  which,  though  not  a  sequel,  will  be 
a  sort  of  companion  picture  to  Tony 
Drum.  An  article  will  be  found  on  an- 
other page  on  "The  Child  of  the  Slums 
in  Literature,"  in  which  Tony  Drum  as 
well  as  Mordemly,  which  story  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang  particularly  recommends, 
serves  as  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
evolution  of  the  artist  toward  a  pro- 
founder  study  of  the  seamy  side  of  life, 
■t 

Few  novelists  of  to-day  have  fought 
so  plucky  an  uphill  fight  as  Mr.  Edwin 
Pugh,  the  death  of  whose  father,  when 
Mr.  Pugh  was  only  thirteen,  compelled 
the  young  novelist  to  turn  out  into  the 


world  and  earn  his  own  living.  He 
served  a  very  rough  apprenticeship  to 
iron,  as  at  one  time  he  worked  fourteen 
hours  a  day  in  an  iron  factory;  after 
which  he  was  a  clerk  in  London  for 
eight  years.  Mr.  Pugh  attributes  much 
of  his  success  to  the  kindness  of  Mad- 
ame Sarah  Grand,  whom  he  met  in  1894. 
and  who  gave  him  the  greatest  help  and 
encouragement. 


Mr.  Arthur  Morrison,  whose  Tales  of 
Mean  Streets  and  A  Child  of  the  Jago 
were  earlier  contributions  to  slum  litera- 
ture, has  been  engaged  for  some  time  on 
a  new  novel,  to  be  entitled  To  London 
Town.  It  will  probably  see  the  light  late 
in  the  spring. 

It 

Those  who  have  seen  M.  Rostand's 
play,  Cyrano  de  Bcrgcrae,  will  remember 
liow  Cyrano  keeps  the  Comte  de  Guiche 
from  entering  Roxane's  house  during 
the  quarter  of  an  hour  necessary  for  her 
marriage  with  Christian,  by  telling  him 
of  six  marvellous  methods  he  might  have 
used  to  mount  to  the  moon.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  find  each  of  these  methods  de- 
scribed in  the  original  Voyage  to  the 
Moon,  written  by  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 
often  in  the  same  words  used  by  M.  Ros- 
tand. We  reproduce  a  copy  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  engraving  which  pic- 
tures Cyrano  employing  the  third  of 
these  methods — "throwing  [himself]  up- 
ward by  successive  explosions  of  salt- 
petre into  the  blue-spangled  meadows 
where  the  stars  seek  pasture."  Another 
passage  which  M.  Rostand  has  used  al- 
most literally  is  the  dissertation  on 
"Noses." 

■t 

Cyrano's  Voyage  to  the  Moon  had  been 
translated  into  English  at  least  three 
times,  and  had  passed  through  twenty- 
two  editions  in  French  before  M.  Ros- 
tand's play  came  to  call  renewed  atten- 
tion to  it.  Both  as  an  extravaganza  of 
the  imagination  and  as  a  satire  on  the 
ways  of  mankind  it  deserves  to  stand 
close  to  Gulliver's  Travels,  which  it  seems 
to  have  inspired  directly,  especially  in 
the  Laputa  chapters.  It  also  offers  in- 
teresting points  of  comparison  with 
Poe's  "Adventures  of  Hans  Pfaal,"  not 
to  mention  Voltaire  and  Jules  Verne. 
Tlie  Doubleday  and  McCliire  Company 
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have  done  well  to  choose  the  seven- 
teenth century  translation  for  their  in- 
teresting reprint  of  the  book,  since  it  has 
^ust  the  flavour  needed  to  reproduce  the 
impression  of  Cyrano's  work.  Its  turns 
of  phrase  are  often  very  picturesque,  and 
it  almost  deserves  to  take  rank  among 
the  famous  old  translations.  There  are 
two  new  portraits  of  Cyrano ;  one  of 
them  shows  the  oilier  profile  of  the  fa- 
mous- nose,  and  the  other,  reproduced 
herewith  as  less  familiar,  presents 
Cyrano  in  his  study. 
H 
'  A  new  translation  and  a  new  reprint 
of  the  French  text  of  Cyrmto  de  Bcrgcrac 
are  soon  to  be  issued  in  New  York.  The 
publishers  of  both  are  the  Frederick 
Stokes  Company,  and  it  will  be  possible 
to  have  both  the  English  and  the  French 
text  under  one  cover.  The  new  tran- 
slator is  Mr.  Charles  Renauld,  a  tran- 
slation by  whom  of  Coppee's  Potir  la 
Couromie  was  proiluccd  some  time  ago  at 
Wallack's  Theatre.  Mr.  Renauld.  whom 
we  understand  to  be  a  retired  merchant 
of  French  parentage  and  education,  bul 
bom  in  New  York,  is  coming  gradually 
forward  as  an  adapter  of  French  plays. 
He  earlier  translated  Banville's  Le  Baiscr 
and  Coppee's  l.c  Luthicr  dc  Crcmonc. 
His  Cyraiio  will  be  partly  in  prose,  partly 
in  verse.  The  translation  is  preceded  by 
an  introduction  by  Professor  Cohn  of 
Columbia  University. 

A  story  is  being  told  which,  if  not  al- 
together true,  at  any  rate  serves  very 
beautifully  to  illustrate  the  American 
characteristic  of  giving  slight  heed  to 
rank  and  place  as  against  efficiency  and 
daring  and  supreme  achievement.  The 
story  has  to  do  with  Mr.  McKinley,  and 
it  relates  that  while  visiting  one  of  the 
camps  during  his  recent  Southern  tour 
he  chanced  to  be  strolling  about  unat- 
tended, and  sought  to  pass  a  certain  line 
which  was  patrolled  by  a  vigilant  senti- 
nel. The  sentinel  promptly  stopped  him 
and  demanded  the  countersign. 

"I  don't  know  the  countersign,"  said 
Mr.  McKinley. 

"Then  you  don't  pass,"  said  the  sol- 
dier. 

"But,"  said  Mr.  McKinley,  "I  am  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  the 
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imperturbable  sentry;  "but  if  you 
haven't  got  the  countersign  you  couldn't 
get  by  here  even  if  you  were  (ieorge 
Dewey  himself!" 

\Ve  quote  this  clever  epigram  from  In 
Laiilcni'Land  : 
Don  Q^iixote  read  romances  till  his  wiis, 

By  nature  weak,  became  extremely  liazy; 
The  modern  reader  quite  collected  sits, — 

It  is  the  writers  only  who  go  crazy. 
R 

Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter,  the  editor  of 
Sketch  and  the  Illustrated  London  Navs, 
and  the  writer  of  the  occasional  Literary 
Causerie  in  The  Bookman,  contributes 
a  paper  on  "Illustrated  Journalism ;  its 
Past  and  its  Future"  to  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Contemporary  Rez'tczv. 
■t 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrcll  is  again  to  the 
fore.  Or  as  the  Academy  recently  put  it, 
Mr.  Birrell,  who  is  the  only  man  who  can 
do  it,  has  been  "birrelling"  again.  "He 
hirrelled  on  Sheridan.     ...     It  was 
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not  exactly  a  lecture  on  Sheridan ;  it  was 
not  exactly  a  discourse  on  Sheridan ;  it 
was  just  a  birrelling  on  Sheridan."  The 
audience  was  happy  and  *\\siUghteTy'  oc- 
curred frequently  throughout  the  report. 
Mr.  Birrell  has  also  been  expressing  his 
opinion  in  another  channel  that  "the 
book  mart  is  becoming  as  noisy  as  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Rival  publishers  puff 
their  special  goods  and  parade  their  kept 
authors  with  a  persistency  that  would  at- 
tract notice  in  the  soap  business,  and 
employ  for  these  purposes  trade  cir- 
culars, illustrated  catalogues,  garrulous 
travellers,  and  all  the  artifices  of  the 
road."  But  really,  Mr.  Birrell,  what  else 
would  you  have  iheni  do? 


It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Birrell  did  not  see 
fit  to  include  in  his  La7i'  and  History  of 
Copyrighted  Books,  all  of  the  eighteen  lec- 
tures which  he  delivered  on  the  subject 
of  Copyright  at  the  University  College, 
London,  in  the  earlier  part  of  last  year. 
Only  seven  of  these  lectures  Mr.  Birrell 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  print,  evi- 
dently for  two  reasons — because  they 
were  the  more  popular  of  the  lectures, 
and  because  the  law  on  the  subject  is  ex- 
pected soon  to  engage  "the  attention  of 
Parliament."  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter in  a  discussion  of  this  important  sub- 
ject, where  all  light  that  can  be  gained 
is  needed,  to  have  published  all  the  lec- 
tures, as  the  book  is  one  that  is  neces- 
sarily limited  to  an  interested  audience, 
and  does  not  call  for  popular  patronage. 
Still  the  volume  as  it  stands  is  welcome, 
and  the  publishers,  Messrs.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  deserve  the  thanks  of  pub- 
lishers and  authors  for  giving  book-form 
to  Mr.  Birreirs  persuasive  and  valuable 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

"There  is  a  novel  in  every  drama,"  said 
a  critic  recently,  "but  not  a  play  in  every 
novel."  Notwithstanding,  we  have  been 
made  more  familiar  with  the  dramatised 
novel  than  with  the  novelised  drama.  It 
is  questionable  whether  the  latter  form  is 
likely  to  meet  with  the  same  success  as 
the  former.  Still,  Messrs.  Wilson  Bar- 
rett and  Robert  Hichens — the  novelising 
we  imagine  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Hichens — have  combined  to  write  a 
novel  based  on  the  powerful  play  called 


Tfie  Daughters  of  Babylon,  written  by  Mr. 
Barrett,  and  the  book  is  announced  for 
immediate  publication  by  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company. 

Russia  has  recently  insisted  on  shar- 
ing with  us  the  pleasure  of  reading  Mr. 
Jerome's  Seeond  Thoughts  of  an  Idle 
FelloWf  while  it  has  been  trying  to  de- 
prive us  of  certain  passages  in  Tolstoy's 
new  novel.  Resurrection.  The  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed,  however,  for 
the  simultaneous  appearance  of  an  un- 
expurgated  edition  of  the  novel  in  other 
countries. 

Quite  timely  is  the  announcement  of  a 
translation  by  Bradley  Oilman  of 
Edouard  Rod's  Le  Menage  du  Pasteur 
Naudic,  to  be  called  in  English,  Pastor 
Ncuidii's  Young  Wife,  It  will  be  pub- 
lished immediately  by  Messrs.  Little, 
Brown  and  Company. 

An  inquisitive  correspondent  writes  to 
ask  why  The  Bookman  still  publishes 
the  name  of  James  Russell  Lowell  as  its 
editor.  We  are  informed  that  he  "  died 
some  time  ago."  We  hesitate  to  spoil  the 
original  form  of  the  following  sentence, 
and  so  quote  it  verbatim :  "Did  Rudard 
Kypling  or  Witcome  Riley  write  the 
Rubiat ;  some  says  one  and  some  says  the 
other.  I  would  like  to  know  this  very 
much." 

Good  news  of  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess's 
prosperity  in  London  would  seem  to  dis- 
pel the  myth  suggested  by  his  recent 
caricature  in  The  Bookman,  that  he  was 
starving  in  a  Chelsea  garret.  The  latest 
"  lark  "  on  which  he  has  been  bent  is  a 
cycle  of  fifteen  tales,  to  be  called  The 
Lively  City  o'  Ligg,  to  appear  serially  in 
the  London  Queen,  and  in  New  York  in 
the  Criterion,  Mr.  Burgess,  as  is  his 
wont,  has  illustrated  the  stories  himself. 
His  heroes  all  are  locomotives,  fire  en- 
gines, steamboats,  elevators,  balloons, 
lampposts,  and  so  forth ;  making  the  fic- 
tion a  sort  of  twentieth  century  Hans 
Anderson  vraie  romance.  There  is  a 
tale  of  a  "  Very  Grand  Piano,"  and  one 
of  the  "  House  Who  Walked  in  Her 
Sleep,"  which  is  calculated  to  keep  many 
a  good  child  awake  o'  nights. 
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The  following  paragraphs  which  we 
culled  from  the  New  York  Sun  speak  for 
themselves : 

BURDETTE,    THE    HUMOURIST,    TO  MARRY. 

Toledo,  O.,  Feb.  21. — Robert  J.  Burdette, 
the  humourist,  will  be  married  before  Easter 
to  Mrs.  P.  C.  Baker  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  a  wo- 
man of  wealth  well  known  on  the  coast.  The 
ceremony  will  be  performed  in  Pasadena.  The 
news  comes  out  here  because  a  Toledo  dress- 
maker has  been  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  Bur- 
dette family.  She  has  one  son  about  the  age 
of  Mr.  Burdette's  son. 


BOB   BURDETTE  A   PRESBYTERIAN   PASTOR. 

Pasadena,  Feb.  13. — It  is  a  settled  fact  that 
Robert  J.  Burdette.  the  renowned  humourist, 
lecturer  and  divine,  is  to  become  the  tempor- 
ary pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of   this   city.      Mr.    Burdette   will    preach   his 


first  sermon  on  Easter  Sunday.  As  he  is 
one  of  the  brightest  men  of  the  land  and  is  a 
great  favourite  here,  this  will  be  a  particularly 
happy  bit  of  news  for  Pasadena,  whose  people 
will  feel  as  if  they  had  drawn  a  prize.  Mr. 
Burdette  is  a  Baptist,  but  it  is  more  than 
agreeable  to  the  members  of  this  large  Pres- 
byterian parish  to  have  him  serve  as  their  tem- 
porary pastor. 

We  give  a  fac-siniile  of  a  bill  rendered 
by  Mr.  Burdette  to  his  lecturing  agent 
once  upon  a  time. 

All  the  professional  dramatic  critics 
have  had  their  say  about  Zaza  and  about 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter's  interpretation  of  the 
title-role.  They  have  found  the  play  it- 
self a  remarkable  study  in  the  emotions 
and  in  the  seamy  side  of  life,  and  they 
have  with  almost  entire  unanimity  ac- 
corded to  Mrs.  Carter  such  a  tribute  of 
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praise  as  is  rarely  won  by  any  American 
actress.  She  has  been  likened  to  Bern- 
hardt, and  pronounced  superior  to  Re- 
jane  ;  her  passion  and  intensity,  her  sin- 
cerity, and  the  convincing  realism  of  her 
portrayal  have  been  set  forth  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  is  evidently  spontaneous 
and  genuine.  As  the  play  and  the 
actress  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  en- 
tire country  for  the  next  two  years,  un- 
less Mr.  Frohman's  plans  miscarry,  we 
feel  justified  in  setting  forth  our  own 
opinion  of  them  both. 

We  must  disclaim  at  the  outset  any  in- 
tention of  seriously  dissenting  from  the 
generally  favourable  verdict  of  the  crit- 
ics. The  play  is,  indeed,  a  strong  one, 
and  it  is  very  admirably  presented  as  a 
whole.  It  lays  a  firm  grasp  upon  the 
emotions  of  an  audience,  and  it  deals 
with  life  as  life  is  really  known  to  be. 
Its  action  is  simple  and  moves  swiftly 
to  a  climax  that  is  not  "stagey,"  but 
dramatic  in  the  truest  sense,  and  the 
central  episode  is  instinct  with  a  poig- 
nant realism.  The  play  is  Balzacian  in 
its  picture  of  one  of  those  "virgins  of  the 
soul"  who  impress  us  as  profoundly  in 
the  Comcdie  Humaine  as  they  do  in  the 
life  we  know  and  see.  And  Mrs.  Carter 
is  remarkable  in  her  entire  comprehen- 
sion of  the  character  which  she  assumes. 
She  realises  it,  she  does  not  merely  act 
it;  and  this  is  true  in  a  large  way  down 
to  the  most  minute  details — to  the  laugh, 
the  looks,  the  voice,  the  gestures,  the 
thousand  little  physical  indicia  of  tem- 
perament and  feeling.  The  insolence  and 
indifference  of  the  professional  cocoftc, 
the  touches  of  generosity  and  the  cama- 
raderie of  the  Bohemian,  and  finally  the 
underlying  passion  and  absorbed  devo- 
tion of  a  woman  who  at  last  has  felt  the 
love  that  is  no  mere  caprice  or  passing 
fancy,  but  the  one  great  overwhelming 
influence  in  her  life, — all  these  are  finally 
caught  and  fixed  for  us  with  a  dramatic 
completeness  that  is  rare  indeed. 

But  just  because  of  this  entire  ade- 
quacy of  conception  and  this  intelligence 
of  execution,  we  must  express  with  all 
the  emphasis  that  we  can  give  it,  an  in- 
tense regret  that  what  as  a  whole  is  so 
artistic  should  in  part  be  marred  and 
weakened  by  some  serious  artistic  blem- 


ishes. The  story  is  a  tragedy  of  the  emo- 
tions enacted  in  a  sordid  sphere,  and  the 
very  greatest  care  is  therefore  necessary 
to  preserve  the  essential  tragedy  of  the 
motive  from  anything  that  can  deprive  it 
of  its  full  effect.  The  environment  of 
Zaza,  her  comrades  of  the  cafe  chantant, 
the  loose  fish  of  the  coulisses,  her  greedy, 
tippling  aunt,  the  slipshod  housekeeping 
of  the  menage  where  her  lover  spent 
his  days  with  her,  all  these  are  full  of  the 
inevitable  comedy  that  pervades  all  life 
and  by  its  contrast  makes  its  tragedy 
more  terrible.  Their  introduction  is  in 
the  highest  sense  artistic  and  effective. 
But  Mrs.  Carter  and  her  company  should 
have  had  the  self-restraint  to  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  any  touch  of  farce. 
Comedy  and  tragedy  are  inseparably  al- 
lied in  life,  but  farce  and  tragedy  are 
fundamentally  antagonistic.  Now  Mrs. 
Carter  does  not  seem  to  see  this,  or  else 
she  is  willing  to  sacrifice  something  of 
supreme  artistic  unity  in  order  to  evoke 
the  sniggers  of  those  unintelligent  per- 
sons who  arc  sprinkled  through  her 
audiences.  In  the  first  act,  where  her 
Bohemian  law^lessncss  is  the  only  im- 
pression to  be  conveyed,  this  touch  of 
farce  is  not  inharmonious ;  but  when  the 
serious  side  of  the  theme  begins  to  be 
developed,  then  it  really  makes  one*s 
flesh  creep  to  observe  how  often  the 
cheap  and  the  incongruous  are  allowed 
to  jar  and  jangle  when  there  should  be 
nothing  but  a  perfect  concord.  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  farcical  is  often  a  sugges- 
tion only;  it  is  conveyed  perhaps  by  an 
inflection  merely,  by  a  drolling  manner, 
by  an  exaggerated  gesture;  yet  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  impair  and  at  times  al- 
most destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  intelli- 
gent spectator. 

This  fault  is  most  perceptible  in  the 
breakfast  scene  of  the  fourth  act.  Zaza, 
who  adores  Dufrene  with  all  the  inten- 
sity of  her  soul,  and  who  has  given  up 
her  whole  life  to  him,  believing  him  to 
be  in  like  manner  wholly  given  up  to  her, 
discovers  that  he  is  not  only  married  but 
that  he  is  likely  to  leave  her  at  any  mo- 
ment for  a  long  absence  with  his  lawful 
wife.  She  is  in  an  agony  of  jealous  love, 
yet  with  the  supreme  effort  of  a  woman 
who  discovers  that  she  is  in  the  throes  of 
a  passion  too  great  for  her  to  battle  with, 
she  resolves  to  meet  her  lover  as  before 


and  to  let  him  know  notliing  of  her  dis- 
covery lest  slie  lose  him  aUogclher.  He 
comes  to  her  and  they  take  breakfast  to- 
gether in  her  home.  The  situation  is 
strained  to  the  last  degree.  In  life, 
Zaza's  manner  woitld  be  tinetnred  with 
hysteria,  witli  angnisli,  with  rage  per- 
haps, but  most  surely  nothing  in  it  would 
savour  of  broad  farce,  as  <loes  Mrs.  Les- 
lie Carter's,  The  toughness  of  the  beef- 
steak, the  dust  upon  the  furniture,  the 
cooking  of  the  eggs, — thLSs  things  might 
possibly  be  noted,  but  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  distraet  the  mind  from  the  ob- 
viously impending  outburst  in  order  to 
excite  a  hee-haw  from  the  Philistines  in 
the  galleries.  Zaza  learns  that  Dufrene 
has  taken  his  wife  to  a  cafe  for  a  cup  of 
chocolate,  and  to  this  cup  of  chocolate 
she  reverts,  not  with  the  angry  nagging 
iteration  of  a  jealous  woman,  hut  with  a 
drolling,drawlingpersisteucy,tliat  makes 
the  unthinking  grin  and  the  judicious 
grieve  at  what  appears  to  be  a  conscious 
""mugging"  of  the  author  by  Mrs.  Car- 
ter. In  tact,  there  are  but  two  important 
members  of  the  caste  who  may  be  said 
in  theatrical  phrase  to  play  their  parts 
quite  "straight"  thrnughout,  and  these 
are  Miss  Marie  I'ates  as  Zaza's  aunt — a 
most  amusing  and  legitimate  impersona- 
tion— and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Stevenson  in 
the  rather  thankless  part  of  M.  Dnfrenc. 


We  do  not  I  ir  a  moment  imagine  that 
Mrs.  Carter  is  insensible  of  the  artistic 
errors  which  she  perpetrates  in  the  way 
that  we  have  indicated.  The  great  in- 
telligence of  her  acting  as  a  whole  makes 
such  a  theory  untenable.  And  this  is 
why  wc  have  devoted  so  much  space  to 
an  expression  of  this  criticism.  Surely 
it  can  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  sacrifice 
to  the  vulgar  taste  of  a  portimi  of  her 
audience,  the  great  pleasure  which  all 
persons  of  discrimination  would  receive 
from  a  performance  that  should  be 
throughout  cimsistent.  hannonious,  and, 
down  to  the  last  detail,  artistic  and  sin- 
cere. 

K 

The  authors  of  Ztun,  Pierre  Certon 
and  Charles  Simon,  can  both  boast  of  a 
distinguished  ancestry.  Pierre  Bcrton. 
the  elder  of  the  two,  belongs  to  a  family 
which  has  been  f<)r  a  long  time  connected 
with  the  stage.  He  was  himself  for  quite 
a  while  an  actor,  appearing  especially  at 
the  C)deon,  the  \"audeviile,  and  the  The- 
atre l"rani;ais.  He  appeared  in  Le- 
gonve's  I'll  Jnnic  Homme  qui  uc  Fait 
Riiii.  Murger's  La  I''ic  dc  BjIicihc,  Hugo's 
Riiy  Bias.  Daudet's  Fromoiit  Jciiiic  el  Ris- 
Irr  .-ihic.  Sardou's  Dora.  etc.  He  was  for 
(]uite  a  while  one  of  the  favimrite  jeiincs- 
piiiiiicrs  of  the  I'arisian  public.  His 
father,  Francis  I'erton,  had  had  a  still 
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more  brilliant  career  as  an  actor,  and  was 
the  grandson  of  the  quondam  famous 
French  composer,  Henri  Herton,  the  au- 
thor of  Montana  ct  Hcphonie  and  Aline, 
Reine  de  Golcondc.  His  mother,  who 
wrote  some  plays,  was  the  daug^hter  of 
the  celebrated  actor  Samson,  who  will 
always  be  remembered  as  Rachel's  teach- 
er. After  leaving  the  player's  profession, 
Pierre  Berton  began  to  write  for  the 
stage ;  his  greatest  successes  before  Zaza 
have  been  a  vaudeville,  Lcs  Jurons  de 
Cadillac,  and  a  melodrama,  the  product 
of  the  efforts  of  three  writers,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  was  phenomenal, — Lcs 
Deux  Gosscs. 

Charles  Simon  is  younger  by  seven  or 
eight  years  than  his  collaboratcur,  and  is 
now  about  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  He 
is  the  second  son  of  the  statesman,  phil- 
osopher and  professor,  Jules  Simon.  He 
did  not  begin  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
stage  until  quite  late.  He  has  been 
known  for  years  as  a  journalist,  having 
been  at  a  time  editor  of  one  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  penny  papers,  Le  Petit 
Nord,  and  is  now  connected  with  the 
management  of  Le  Petit  Bleu.  He  has 
also  for  a  long  time  occupied  a  public 
office,  which  does  not  mterferc  with  his 
journalistic  work,  being  the  head  of  the 
official  reportorial  staff  of  the  French 
Senate  As  for  the  play  itself,  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  it  was  written  with  the 
special  purpose  of  providing  Madame 
Rejane  with  opportunities  to  display 
every  part  of  her  remarkably  versatile, 
dramatic  nature,  and  of  the  complete 
success  of  the  author  in  achieving  this 
aim  no  one  who  witnessed  one  of  the 
Paris  Vaudeville  performances  can  har- 
bour the  slightest  doubt. 

Zaza  is  far  from  being  the  only  French 
play  put  upon  the  New  York  boards  dur- 
ing the  present  theatrical  season.  In 
fact  seldom,  if  ever,  has  France  seemed 
to  possess  such  a  dramatic  monoply  in 
the  American  metropolis  as  it  has  this 
year.  First  we  had  Cyrano,  both  in  the 
Mansfield  authorised,  and  in  Mr.  Daly's 
unauthorised  version.  About  the  same 
time,  La  Torture,  UAuherge  de  Tohu- 
Bohu  (Hotel  Topsy-Turvy),  and  Cath- 
erine attracted  the  public  to  other  play- 
houses:   then    came    Le    Controleur   des 


Wagons-lits  (Off  and  On),  Jalouse 
(Because  She  Loved  Him  So),  and 
Mademoiselle  Fifi;  of  older  plays 
there  were  performances  of  Lcs  Deux 
Orphelines,  Madame  Sans  Gene,  Ad- 
rienne  Lecouvreur,  Froufrou,  etc.,  and 
new  adaptations  of  Lcs  Trois  Mous- 
quetaires.  And  this  leaves  out  w^hat  ap- 
peared on  the  opera  or  comic  opera 
stage,  Faust,  Carmen,  Manon,  La  Belle 
Helene,  La  Grande  Duchesse,  etc.  One  al- 
most wonders  what  there  was  that  would 
be  seen  in  Paris  and  not  in  New  York. 
It  is  in  some  circles  customary  to  call 
l)russels  a  petit  Paris.  Who  knows  but 
that  New  York  some  day,  with  the  five 
million  inhabitants  it  will  soon  hold 
within  its  corporate  limits,  may  come  to 
be  called  a  (Greater  Paris? 

While  the  dramatised  version  of  The 
Little  Minister  has  been  causing  endless 
laugliter  to  the  j)ublic,  the  successor  to 
the  "Little  Minister"  himself  has  been 
the  sore  cause  of  heartburning  to  the 
good  people  of  Thrums.  Some  time  ago, 
it  may  be  remembered,  we  mentioned 
that  this  forward  young  man,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Conn  of  the  Kirriemuir  Auld  Licht 
Kirk,  had  been  taken  to  task  by  his  Pres- 
bytery for  certain  practices  of  doubtful 
orthodoxy.  Thus  it  appears  that  he  had 
encouraged  his  congregation  to  stand 
while  singing  and  to  sit  at  prayers, 
whereas  the  orthodox  Auld  Licht  cus- 
tom is  just  the  reverse.  He  had  also,  ter- 
rible to  relate,  preached  in  churches 
in  which  "human  hymns"  were  sung,  and 
even  in  churches  where  instrumental 
music  in  the  shape  of  the  abominable 
*'box  o*  whistles"  was  heard.  It  may  seem 
a  laughing  matter  to  the  great  world  out- 
side of  Thrums,  but  it  has  been  a  heart- 
rending affair  to  the  Auld  Licht  con- 
science, and  the  result  has  been  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  has  had  to  shake  the 
Auld  Licht  dust  from  off  his  shoes  and 
join  another  denomination. 

The  Adventurers,  published  a  short 
time  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  will  not 
add  anything  to  the  literary  reputation 
of  Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott- Watson.  It  is  on 
the  order  of  his  Galloping  Dick,  which 
was  a  rattling  good  story,/ to  be  sure,  and 
for  that  matter  so  is  The  Ad7'enturers: 
but   we   prefer   his   work    in   the   short 
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r<.-ad  aiiythiiif;  that  L'(|iials  it  in  its  lieep- 
st-a  wonder  and  mystery,"  nor,  wc  miplit 
add,  in  its  broi-Kincss  of  style.  Trne. 
tho  style  is  not  literary  and  tlie  English 
is. that  of  a  deqi-sea  sailor.  whosL-  school 
was  thf  fo'c's'le,  and  who  knows  more 
of  stays'ls  th;in  of  syntax.  I'.ut  far  from 
robiniip  the  book  of  its  interest  tbesi' 
tliinfjs  only  i-nliance  it.  The  snbjeci  of 
sjierm-whale  fishing'  is  little  rejjarded  in 
this  country  or  in  any  country,  and  wc 
i|uestion  ii  ni;niy  schoolboys  coiilil  tell 
us  that  "cachaloi"  is  the  name  of  the 
s|)erm  whale  The  main  thinff  about  Mr, 
l-rank  T.  lluUen's  book  is  that  it  thrills 
with  adventure  and  is  j^lorions  with  the 
brine  of  the  sea :  and  although  it  is  noth- 
iiij;  but  an  account  of  sperm-whale  t'lsh- 
iiifr.  every  word  oi  it  is  true,  and  there  is 
ennnt;!i  of  the  spirit  of  daring  and  of  ad- 
venture to  eoimteract  any  superfluity  of 
oiliness.  It  is  not  a  juvenile,  and  yet 
boys  will  revel  in  it  and  men  and  women 
will  find  il  as  refreshing  as  an  ocean 
holidav. 


stories  of  .-Il  the  l-'irsl  Cunicr.  wiiieh  still 
contains  his  best  fiction.  What  is  possi- 
ble to  admire  in  the  perilous  mechanism 
and  desperate  invention  of  Tin-  .lihrii- 
liircis  is  the  craft  of  writing  of  which 
Mr.  Marriott -Wat  son  is  a  delightful 
master.  There  are  many  who  will  en- 
joy this  (|nite  im]»ussible  and  tnost  en- 
tertaining story  of  treasure  and  of  the 
Welsh  niarclies. 

In  consc(iueuce  of  the  failure  of 
Messrs.  I.amson.  Wolffe  and  tiiin])anv, 
the  rights  of  Mr.  Slimson's  Kin-:  X,;m,-il. 
have  been  ac(|iiired  by  Messrs.  fharles 
Scribner's  Sons.  They  have  issued  a 
fourth  edition  of  this'  beautiful  work, 
containing  four  additional  iiluslratitms 
by  Mr.  Henry  Sandham.  .\s  the  Messrs. 
Scribncr  have  published  all  of  Mr.  Stim- 
son's  other  books,  this  removes  the  only 
exception,  and  brings  all  his  works  into 
tlio  hands  nf  one  ])nblisliing  house. 


I  aimihcr  page  will  be  foimd  a  re- 
ot  Sir  (ieorge  Trevelyan's  tirst  vol- 
of  The  .UiiiTkiui   Ri-'i-iiliilioii.  puh- 


W'e  ilo  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Kipling's 
enthusiasm  over  Tin-  Cniisi-  ,>f  the  "Cn/i- 
alot."  recently  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Apideton.      I.ike   him.   "we   have    never 
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lished  by  Messrs.  Lonfjnians,  Green  and 
Company.  As  Sir  (George  explains  in 
his  preface,  this  hook  is  in  reality  the 
only  possible  coniimiation  of  his  admira- 
ble Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox. 
Hence  it  is  natural  that  the  present  book 
should  beghi  with  Fox's  rt-tirenient  from 
office  early  in  1774.  which  proved  to  be 
the  beginning  rather  than  the  end  of  a 
great  career.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  most  excellent  char- 
acteristics of  this  fascinating  history  is 
its  abnndance  of  graphic,  clear-ciit  char- 
acter sketches  of  the  men  of  the  lime.    If 


SIR    GEORGE    OTTO   TREVKLVAN. 

the  world  of  letters  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  regret  Mr.  John  Morley's  entrance 
into  politics,  politicians  feel  as  keenly  the 
retirement  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan  from 
the  political  field ;  but  men  of  letters  and 
lovers  of  litcratnre  have  good  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  fact  and  to  cherish  an  eager 
outlook  for  the  remaining  volumes  of 
this  splendid  ivork 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  publish 
immediately  a  paper-covered  edition  of 
The  Choir  Invisible  consisting  of  fifty 
thousand  copies.  This  means  that  near- 
ly two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  this 


popular  novel  will  have  been  sold  before 
the  new  book  which  Mr.  Allen  is  now 
writing  will  have  left  the  press  in  the 
autumn. 

Tlie  title  of  Mr.  Allen's  forthcoming 
novel,  which,  we  believe,  we  are  the  first 
to  announce,  is  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture. 
Shakespeare  lovers  will  remember  the 
stirring  lines  in  Henry  the  Fifth,  m  which 
the  phrase  occurs: 

.\nd  you.  good  yeomen, 
Wliost  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us 

ht-re 
The  mettle  ai  your  pasiurt:  let  us  swear 
That  yciu  are  worlli  your  breeding;   which   I 

For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 
That  hatli  not  noble  hislre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  Rreybounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  ihe  start.     The  game's  afoot; 
Follow  your  spirit,  and  upon  this  charge 
Cry    '"God    for    Harry.    England,    and    Saint 
George!" 

Not  only  the  suggestive  words  which 
form  the  title  of  the  new  work,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  passage  is  peculiariy 
characteristic  of  the  life  and  action 
treated  therein.  The  sturdy  yeomen  of 
old  England,  who  bred  a  new  race  on 
the  soil  of  Virginia,  and  whose  noble 
lustre  and  virile  force  descended  to  yeo- 
men's sons  in  Kentucky,  have  yielded 
pasture  for  the  novelist  who,  in  the  line 
of  descent  and  with  the  dower  of  imap- 
tiation,  is  the  most  capable  of  trying  their 
mettle.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture  is  to  be 
a  novel  of  Kentucky  life — the  largest 
and  the  most  important  work  that  its 
author  has  yet  written — and  this  is  to 
say  that  with  all  its  deep  seriousness  it 
will  partake  of  the  sunny  humour  of  the 
warm  South.  Mr.  Allen  expects  to  have 
the  work  ready  for  publication  in  the 
autumn. 

(t 

During  the  past  month,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world,  of  which  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling is  so  representative  a  voice,  has 
passed  through  a  period  of  anxiety  on 
account  of  the  serious  illness  of  the  iin- 
officiat  Poet  Laureate.  At  the  time  of 
writing  every  one  is  rejoicing  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  gone  beyond  the  pointofdan- 
ger  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  This 
imiversal  feeling  of  joy  has  been  scme- 
what  checked  by  the  death  of  his  eldest 
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child,  his  little  six-year-old  daugliu-r 
Josephine,  Mr.  Kipling  has  always  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  a  large  audi- 
ence, but  perhaps  never  before  lias  he 
taken  such  sure  possession  of  their 
hearts. 

It 
Sir  Walter  Uesant  has  indulged  in  a 
little  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  llritish 
Government  in  connection  with  its  nig- 
gardly bestowal  of  honours  upon  liter- 
ary men.  \Vc  quote  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  pages  of  the  Oiurii.  in 
which  he  plays  with  the  idea  of  Mr.  Kiji- 
ling's  promotion  to  the  peerage  : 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  anticipate  an 
official  announcement  which  will  be  made  in 
The  London  Gazelle  of  January  1.  1901,  amrniK 
the  Birthday  Honours  that  will  grace  tlic 
beginning  of  the  new  ctntury.  Mr.  Rmlyani 
Kipling  will  be  raised  to  tlie  peerage  as  I.iiril 
Kipling  of  Vermont,  tlie  laller  pan  of  the 
title  by  kind  permission  (if  the  Pre?iilein  and 
the  Congress  and  the  Universal  Fiill;?-miite  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  recogniticm 
of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Angli>- 

R 

Mr.  Joseph  .\.  .Mtsheler.  whose  recent- 
ly published  story.  A  Herald  of  the  West. 
has  excited  some  interest  in  its  author. 
is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth  and  was  e<hi- 
cated  in  the  common  schools  of  thai 
State  and  at  Vanderbilt  rniversily. 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  journalism  first  on  the 
staff  of  the  Evening  Post,  and  later  on  the 
Courier-Journal  in  Louisville-  .\itcT  serv- 
,  ing  in  nearly  every  journalistic  capacity 
for  several  years  he  came  to  New  York 
and  secured  a  position  with  the  IVorld. 
He  reported  the  World's  Fair  for  this 
paper,  and  a  little  later  he  went  to  Hono- 
iidu  on  three  hours'  notice  to  report  the 
troubles  there  consequent  upon  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  plan  to  restore  Queen 
Liliiiokalani  to  the  throne.  Shortly  after 
his  return  from  Hawaii  he  took  charge 
of  the  World's  tri-weekly  edhion,  and 
still  occupies  that  position. 
K 

Mr.  Altsheler  began  to  write  fiction 
two  years  ago.  It  came  about  in  this 
way.  It  occurred  to  him  that  a  boy's 
story  of  adventure  was  needed  by  the 
paper  which  he  was  editing,  and  as  many 
another  editor  has  done  before  him.  no- 


tably Mr.  Max  I'einberton,  he  found  that 
in  order  to  get  the  sort  of  story  he 
wanted  be  would  have  to  write  it  himself. 
The  story  was  quite  successful  and  this 
gave  him  an  incentive  to  try  something 
better.  He  wrote  a  revolutionary  ro- 
mance called  The  Son  of  Saratoga,  and 
sent  it  at  random  to  Messrs.  D,  Apple- 
ton  and  Ctjmpaity,  It  was  accepted  by 
them  at  once,  and  was  very  well  received 
i)y  the  press.  The  same  firm  publisheil 
a  second  book  for  him,  entitled  A  Soldier 
of  .\lanliattan.  a  colonial  romance,  which 
further  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  the 


success  which  has  attended  his  third 
book,  A  Herald  of  tlie  tVest.  These  three 
books  have  been  published  within  the 
last  two  years,  and  during  that  lime  he 
has  also  written  a  number  of  short  stories 
dealing  with  American  history,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  principal  maga- 
zines. Mr.  Altsheler  says  that  he  has 
written  .American  historical  fiction  be- 
cause it  has  come  naturally  to  him  from 
his  dee|)  liking  for  American  history.  He 
is  now  writing  a  romance  of  the  Civil 
War.  which  will  be  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Appleton  later  in  the  year. 


A  OF  THE  MONTH 


ITTLE  excuse  for  re- 
gret exists  in  a  dra- 
matic ninnth  whicli 
includes  Uvo  bril- 
liant cull  temporary 
cuniedies,  uiie  of 
tlie  most  ]K)HerfuI 
realistic  ]»!ays  of  the 
time,  and  a  revival 
of  romantic  mfludrania.  ( )f  the  two 
rival  versions  of  Dnnias's  immortal 
Story,  only  one  has  reached  New  York 
at  this  writinjj;  bnt  the  popularity  of 
that,  with  the  success  of  both  drama- 
tisations abroad,  illnstrates  the  public's 
willingness  jiisl  now  to  turn  toward  ro- 
mance. 

Yet.  happily,  while  it  welcomes  the 
exciting  unreality  of  The  King's  Mus- 
keteer, and  the  artificial  glitter  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Algy.  its  catholicity  allows 
Mrs.  Fiske  to  give  Magda  the  leading 
place  in  her  repertory.  Of  these  exam- 
ples of  dissimilar  artistic  forms  Magda  is 
immeasurably  the  best  play,  and  it  also 
contains  the  ablest  acting,  Withont  com- 
paring Mrs.  Fiske's  interpretation  in  de- 
tail with  any  other,  I  believe  that  no 
living  actress  coidd  surpass  her  per- 
formance in  this  roic.  As  the  con- 
troller of  her  company,  she  deserves  as 
much  praise  as  is  earned  by  her  acting, 
for  the  troupe  is  an  even  and  competent 
one  adapted  to  the  purpose  and  trained 
to  play  for  the  piece  and  not  tor  the  star. 
One  who  sees  Sudemiann's  drama  given 
by  this  company  faces  art  with  ail  the 
satisfaction  and  charm  of  completeness. 
When  we  consider  that  Mrs.  I-'iske  is 
standing  alone,  confronting  in  bitter 
hostility  the  most  powerfid  theatrical 
organisation  ever  known,  limited  by 
them  in  licr  choice  of  theatres  ami  actors, 
and  get  giving  such  performances  as  this 
of  Mogda.  we  may  well  take  off  our  hats 
to  the  fearless  woman,  the  able  actress, 
and  the  artistic  manager  of  her  own 
company.     Here's  to  yon,  Mrs.  Fiske! 


May  \oii  and  what  you  stand  for  li\e 
long  and  prosper. 

The  human  sonl  needs  the  confession- 
al. Having  to  choose  on  an  opening 
night  between  Magda  and  The  King's 
MiiskeliYr.  I  said  to  myself:  "The  one  is 
grey  realism,  the  other  buoyant  miagina- 
tion.  The  one  has  the  depressing  cult- 
ure i)f  .Sudermann,  the  other  the  barbaric 
genius  of  Dumas.  The  gifted  actress 
wastes  her  powers  on  joyless  studies, 
while  the  attractive  Sothern  goes  less 
for  thought  than  for  charm.  To  perdition 
with  the  leaden  casket.  Give  me  the 
golden." 

.At  The  King's  Musketeer  1  had  a  glo- 
rions  evening,  despite  the  mediocre  play- 
wright Hamilton,  his  elimination  of  the 
literary  charm  of  Dumas,  his  own  weak 
contributions,  and  his  failure  to  make  a 
play;  despite  also  the  only  average  level 
of  the  acting,  the  .\thos  of  Roydan  Er- 
lynne  being  the  only  wholly  satisfying 
bit.  and  the  attractive  star  not  floating  at 
full  ease  in  his  part.  It  was  delightful 
because  of  those  splendid  melodramatic 
sitnations  of  Dumas, a  beverage  of  which, 
in  a  world  containing  too  much  burden- 
ing and  too  little  imaginative  truth,  it  is 
well  to  drink  long  and  deep.  * 

.\  week  passed  and  I  went  to  see 
Magda.  Without  enthusiasm,  with  lb- 
sen's  insistent  gloom  in  my  imagination, 
and  in  my  memory  the  failure  of  even 
Diise  to  interest  me  in  the  play.  I  wearily 
entered  the  theatre.  Oliver  Herford  had 
confessed  a  day  or  two  before  that  his 
conscience  was  always  either  dormant  or 
delirious.  This  play  set  mine  raving. 
The  construction  and  the  character- 
drawing  were  so  full  of  power  and  ease, 
the  performance  was  so  true  and  gra- 
cious, that  the  reasoning  which  had  pre- 
ferred the  Knickerbocker  to  the  Fifth 
.\venue  seemed  a  .sin.  Time  will  soothe 
that  conscience  without  renilering  it 
wholly  numb,  but  just  now  it  ragi-S.  and 
onlv  with  ditficultv  do  I  recall  tnat  niv 
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0])ini()n  of  tine  two  kinils  of  art  is  stable. 
Yes.  Dunias's  vil'w  iif  llnj  world  is  richer 
than  Sudfrniann's.  The  only  staienient 
needed  for  fairness  is  that  when  the  real- 
istic spirit  speaks  in  a  technical  master- 
piece, excellently  Iranslated.  and  beanti- 
fully  played,  the  resnlt  far  outshines  the 
chnnks  of  Dmnas  nailed  to^ellier  and 
presented  with  snndry  discords. 


.l/ii_^'(/(i  so  well  translated  is  by  no 
means  altogether  ;irim,  for  gleams  of  wit 
come  whenever  they  arc  needed  to  light- 
en the  tension,  and  most  of  it  fell  to  Mrs, 
l"iske.  who  delivered  it  with  an  acidity 
worthy  o(  Mr.  Man.sficld.  and  a  cheerful 
boredoiTi  and  vivacity  wholly  hers.  In 
the  sterner  ])arts  also,  she  saw  the 
crnehy  without  letting  fio  of  the  cxpan- 
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sion  and  liiioyancv  of  the  histrionic  teiii- 
peramciit  which  she  portrayed.  Difficult 
indeed  would  it  be  to  present  hard  scorn 
more  successfully,  or  mild  contempt 
mixed  with  amusement  at  the  honrgeois 


soul,  or  patronising;  curiosity,  or  absent- 
minded  kindness,  all  the  qualities  which 
so  sharply  mark  off  the  woman  of  gifts, 
success,  nervous  tension,  and  free  intui- 
tions,   the    hislrionic    artist,    from    the 
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frozen  virtue  and  prosy  routine  of  her 
honest  family.  It  is  a  bad  habit  to  hail 
every  admirable  piece  of  work  in  the 
name  of  greatness,  but  I  am  tempted  to 
apply  the  rare  term  to  this  particular 
creation.  Years  ago,  when  she  was  Min- 
nie Maddem,  this  actress  used  to  give  in 
cheap  theatres  the  most  delicious  pieces 
of  fantastic  comedy.  Then  for  a  time  I 
lost  track  of  her,  and  saw  her  first  in 
TesSf  where  she  was  by  temperament  too 
far  out  of  the  character  and  story  for  her 
art  to  bridge  the  chasm.  She  gave  cer- 
tain reflective  and  emotional  manner- 
isms instead  of  Hardy's  full-blooded,  in- 
genuous, exuberant  peasant,  so  that  the 
story  lost  its  proper  nature.  Divorgons 
also  seemed  outside  of  her  gamut  at  the 
other  end,  as  it  is  generally  agreed  to  be 
outside  of  Duse's  range  and  entrancing- 
ly  within  Rejane's.  Probably  if  that  play  is 
to  fit  into  the  repertory  of  any  prominent 
American  actress  it  should  be  in  Annie 
Russell's.  It  is  well  for  our  artists,  while 
keeping  variety,  to  recognise  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  their  best  talents,  and  surely 
nothing  could  fit  those  of  Mrs.  Fiske  bet- 
ter than  Magda,  She  did  much  good 
work  in  A  DolVs  House,  but  either  she 
has  improved  decidedly  since  then  or  the 
sophistication  of  Magda  suits  her  much 
better  than  the  simplicity  of  Nora.  Her 
other  parts  I  have  not  seen ;  and  the 
effect  of  finding  in  Magda  a  performance 
not  only  full  of  force,  but  full  of  light  and 
shade,  as  firm  on  one  side  as  on  another, 
a  solid  work,  which  could  bear  examina- 
tion from  any  angle,  was  a  keen  delight. 
In  a  supporting  company  which  deserves 
so  much,  the  most  difficult  part  is  well 
carried  off  by  Frederick  de  Belleville. 

Before  all  this  happened,  however,  the 
Empire  Stock  Company  began  what 
promises  to  be  a  long  run  in  Lord  and 
Lady  Algy\  a  play  by  R.  C.  Carton,  which 
carries  the  observer  back  to  the  comedy 
of  the  Restoration.  There  is  an  easily  dis- 
cernible drift  just  now  in  a  number  of 
dramatists  toward  the  drama  of  epigram, 
— immoral, showy, highly  civilised,  unreal 
— the  expression  of  a  society  which  is 
cynically  toying  with  emotion  and  wear- 
ily amusing  itself.  Prominent  in  the 
group  are  the  plays  of  Oscar  Wilde,  in 
whose  dramas  there  is  never  seen  the 
moral  vision  inseparable  from  depth.  In 
The  Liars  even  the  good  Jones  seems  en- 
tering these  lists,  and  Mr.  Carton,  who 


can  turn  his  hand  to  whatever  the  mar- 
ket orders,  in  Lord  and  Lady  Algy  seems 
to  prove  an  ability,  in  this  game  of  play- 
ing with  mind  and  taste,  not  clearly  in- 
ferior to  any  English  playwright  except 
the  author  of  You  Nezrr  Can  Tell.  Mr. 
Pinero  is  not  included  in  the  compari- 
son, because  his  comedy,  always  of  a 
softer  tone,  more  subtle  and  more  sig- 
nificant, lies  quite  outside  of  this  modern 
Congreve  spirit.  Our  dramatists  are  not 
unlikely  to  do  something  notable  in  this 
vein,  for  it  does  reflect  part  of  our  life, 
as  the  problem  play  does  not.  It  is  prob- 
ably less  surely  founded  in  the  national 
spirit  than  such  plays  as  Mr.  Pinero*s 
latest  two,  but  it  is  nearer  home  reality 
than  anything  modelled  on  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  Norway  or  Italy. 

If  The  Man  of  Destiny,  which  enjoyed 
a  single  performance  by  the  Empire 
School,  never  has  a  stage  life,  it  will 
be  the  worse  for  the  theatre.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  properly  guided  could 
give  the  present-day  drama  a  fantastic 
and  original  brilliancy  which  would 
raise  in  reputation  both  him  and  it,  but 
he  seems  to  be  too  perverse  and  bigoted 
to  take  a  rational  attitude  toward  the 
practical  problem  of  modifying  his  idio- 
syncrasies enough  to  keej)  them  from 
choking  his  talents.  The  Man  of  Des- 
tiny is  probably  a  better  one-act  play, 
even  from  the  theatrical  point  of  view, 
than  any  other  written  in  a  long  time, 
and  in  addition  to  its  acting  qualities  it 
has,  with  a  few  of  the  author's  pet  faults, 
wit  and  freshness  in  high  degree.  When 
a  final  judgment  comes  to  be  pro- 
nounced, it  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Shaw 
will  not  be  among  those  whose  talents 
have  been  employed  at  the  highest  legal 
rate  of  interest. 

Cyrano  von  Bergerae,  Fulda's  transla- 
tion of  M.  Rostand's  play,  has  not,  at  this 
writing,  been  produced  at  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre,  but  what  I  have  seen  at 
rehearsals  is  assurance  that  it  will  be  one 
of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  sea- 
son. The  translation,  always  good, 
sometimes  exquisitely  beautiful,  makes 
one  feel  what  an  addition  to  the  perform- 
ances in  English  an  artistic  version 
would  have  been.  The  title  nMe  in  the 
hands  of  Eugen  Schady  assuredly  has 
.some  of  that  authoritv  and  restrained 
emotional  force  which  made  his  Wilhelm 
Tell  so  moving.  The  sadness  and  poetry 
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of  Cyrano  are  more  constant  than  with 
Mr.  Mansfield,  and  the  physical  domina- 
tion more  plausible.  Whether  the  Ger- 
man actor  will  get  the  irony  as  well  as 
the  American,  I  should  not  yet  dare  to 
say.  The  very  fact  of  producing  this 
play  now,  withm  three  weeks  of  the  Son- 
nenthal  engagement,  with  such  an  ex- 
pensive setting  that  any  pecuniary  profit 


is  out  of  the  question,  shows  one  of  the 
advantages  of  ideals  in  the  management 
of  a  theatre.  If  the  English-speaking 
stage  in  New  York  had  one  manager 
who  had  the  knowledge  of  tradition,  the 
respect  for  it,  and  the  executive  ability 
of  Mr.  Conried,  the  standard  set  would 
be  felt  in  all  directions. 

Norman  Hapgood. 


MARCHE  AUX  FLEURS 

Homeward  I  crossed  the  old  Pont  Neuf  each  night, 
Home  to  the  island-realm  of  clerks  and  kings 
Around  which  Seine  her  arms  forever  flings 
In  one  age-old  embrace,  tense  with  the  might 
Of  silent  passion ;  her  dark  bosom  bright 
With  myriad  flakes  of  witch-fire  red  and  gold, 
Or  lost  in  the  gloom  of  arches  that  uphold 

Many  another  fair  bridge  swept  with  light. 

And  oft  the  air  hung  heavy  with  the  breath 
Of  deep-ranked  flowers  by  the  roadway  there. 
Tall  flowers  that  I  knew  not  in  the  pallid  gleari^ 
Of  the  moonlight.    In  the  flickering  gutter-glare 
Of  wicks,  bent  creatures  sat.    Oh,  it  did  seem 

Some  border-land  of  passion,  sleep  and  death. 

William  Aspmwall  Bradley. 


APRIL 

Wc  hear  no  step,  but  from  her  brown  hands  tossed 
Green  blades  of  grass  and  tender  flowers  are  spread ; 

From  soulless  clods  stung  through  with  winter  frost 
New  life  comes  forth  divinely  heralded. 

Benjamin  F.  Leggett, 


JANICE    MEREDITH* 

A  Story  of  the  Revolution 
By   PAUL   LEICESTER   FORD 

Author  of  "THE  HONOURABLE  PETER  STIRLING."  m.,   de. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


IN  DING      that    Janice 


within 


the 


hedge-row,  Evatt  passed 
across  the  garden  quick- 
ly, and  discovered  the 
young  lady  standing 
outside  the  stable. -en- 
gaged in  the  extremely 
undignified  occupation 
of  whistling.  Her  reason  for  the  action  was 
quickly  revealed  by  the  appearance  of  Clarion; 
and  still  unconscious  that  she  was  watched, 
after  a  word  with  the  dog,  they  both  started 
toward  the  river. 

A  few  hasty  strides  brought  the  man  up 
with  the  maid,  and  as  she  slightly  turned  to 
see  who  had  joined  her,  he  said,  "May  1  walk 
with  you,  Miss  Meredith?  I  intended  a  stroll 
about  the  farm,  and  it  will  be  all  the  pleas- 
anter  for  so  fair  a  guide." 

Shyly  but  eagerly  the  girl  assented,  and 
richly  rewarded  was  she  in  her  own  estimate 
by  what  the  visitor  had  to  tell.  More  gossip 
of  court,  of  the  lesser  world  of  fashion,  and 
of  the  theatre,  he  retailed;  how  the  king 
walked  and  looked,  of  the  rivalry  between 
Mrs.  Barry  and  Mrs.  Baddely,  of  Charles 
Fox's  debts  and  eloquence,  of  the  vogue  of 
Cecelia  Davis,  or  "L'Inglesina."  To  Janice, 
hungry  with  the  true  appetite  of  Provincial- 
ism, it  was  all  the  most  delicious  of  comfits. 
To  talk  to  a  man  who  could  imitate  the  way 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  limped  at  a  levee 
when  suffering  from  the  gout,  and  who.  was 
able  to  introduce  a  story  by  saying,  "As  Lady 
Rochford  once  said  to  me  at  one  of  her 
routs—"  was  almost  like  meeting  those  dis- 
tinguished beings  themselves.  Janice  not 
merely  failed  to  note  that  the  man  paid  no 
heed  whatever  to  the  land  they  strolled  over, 
but  herself  ceased  to  give  time  or  direction 
the  slightest  thought. 
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"OhI"  she  broke  out  finally,  in  her  delight, 
"won't  Tibbie  be  sorry  when  she  knows  what 
she's  missed.  And,  forsooth,  a  proper  pay  out 
for  her  wrongdoing  it  is!"  ■ 

"What  mean  ye  by  that?"  questioned  Evatt. 

"She  deserves  to  have  it  known,  but  though 
she  called  me  tattle-tale,  I'm  no  such  thing." 
replied  Janice,  who  in  truth  was  still  hot  with 
indignation  at  Miss  Drinker,  and  wellnigh 
bursting  to  confide  her  grievance  against  her 
whilom  friend  to  this  most  delightful  of  men. 
"Perhaps  you  observed  that  we  are  not  on 
terms.   That  was  why  I  came  off  without  her." 

Evatt.  though  not  till  this  moment  aware  of 
the  fact,  nodded  his  head  gravely. 

" 'Tis  all  her  doings,  though  she'd  be  glad 
enough  to  make  it  up  if  I  would  let  her.  A 
fine  frenzy  her  ladyship  would  be  in,  too,  if 
she  dreamt  he'd  given  me  the  miniature." 

"A  miniaturel"  marvelled  the  visitor,  en- 
couragingly.   "Of  whom?" 

"'Tis  just  what—  Oh,  I  think  I'll  tell  thee 
the  whole  tale,  and  get  thy  advice.  You  see, 
I  dared  not  go  to  mommy,  for  I  knew  she'd 
make  me  give  it  up,  and  dadda  being  away, 
and  Tibbie  in  a  snip  snap,  I  had  no  one  to — 
and  perhaps — I'd  never  tell  thee  to  shame 
Tibbie,  but  because  I  need  advice  and " 

"A  man  with  half  an  eye  would  know  you 
were  no  tale-bearer.  Miss  Janice,"  her  com- 
panion remarked. 

Thus  prompted  and  enticed,  the  girl  poured 
out  the  whole  story.  "I  wish  1  could  show 
you  the  picture,"  she  ended.  "She  is  the 
most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw." 

"Hast    never    looked    in    a    mirror.    Miss 

"Now  you  are  just  teasing." 

"I'  faith,  'tis  the  last  thought  in  my  mind," 
said  Evatt  heartily. 

"You  really  think  me  pretty?"  questioned 
the  girl,  with  evident  delight  of  uncertainty. 

Evatt  studied  the  eager,  guileless  face  ques- 
tioningly  turned  to  him.  and  had  much  ado  to 
keep  from 'smiling. 
Pkul  LelccBter  Pord. 
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'Tis  impossible  not  to  think  of  it,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"Even  after  seeing  the  court  beauties?"  de- 
manded Janice,  half  in  doubt  and  half  in  de- 
light. 

"Not  one  but  would  have  to  give  the  pas  to 
you,  my  child,"  protested  Evatt,  "could  you 
but  be  presented  at  St.  James's." 

"How  lovely!"  cried  Janice  ecstatically,  and 
then  in  sudden  abasement  asserted,  "Oh!  I 
know  you  are — you  are  only  making  fun  of 
me!" 

"Now,  burn  me,  if  I  am!"  insisted  the  man 
with  such  undoubted  admiration  in  his  man- 
ner as  to  confirm  his  words  to  the  girl.  "By 
heaven!"  he  marvelled  to  himself.  "Who'd 
have  believed  such  innocence  possible?  *Tis 
Mother  Eve  before  the  fall!  She  knows  noth- 
ing"— a  view  of  women  likely  to  get  Mr.  Evatt 
into  trouble.  There  is  very  little  information 
concerning  the  ante-prandial  Eve,  but  from 
later  examples  of  her  sex,  it  is  safe  to  affirm 
that  the  mother  of  the  race  knew  several 
things  before  partaking  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge. Man  only  is  born  so  stupid  as  to  need 
education. 

"Why  canst  thou  not  let  me  have  sight  of 
this  wondrous  creature?"  he  went  on  aloud. 
"Surely  thou  art  not  really  fearsome  to  brave 
comparison." 

"  'Tis  not  that,  indeed,"  denied  Janice,  col- 
ouring, "but — well — in  a  moment."  The  girl 
turned  her  back  to  Mr.  Evatt,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment faced  him  once  more,  the  miniature  in 
her  hand.     "Isn't  she  beautiful?" 

Evatt  looked  at  the  miniature.  "That  she 
is,"  he  assented.  "And  strike  me  dumb,  but 
she  reminds  me  of  some  woman  I've  seen  in 
London." 

"Oh,  how  interesting!"  exclaimed  the  girl. 
"What  was  her  name?" 

"  'Tis  exactly  that  I  am  asking  myself." 

"He  must  be  well-born,"  argued  Janice,  "to 
have  her  miniature — look  at  the  jewels  in  her 
hair." 

"Ah,  my  child,  there's  more  than  the  well- 
born wear — "  the  man  stopped  short.  "How 
know  you,"  he  went  on,  "that  the  bondsman 
comes  by  it  rightly?" 

"I  don't,"  the  girl  replied,  "and  the  initials 
on  the  back  aren't  his." 

"  *For  W.  H.  with  love  of  J.  B.,' "  read  the 
man. 

"He  may  have  changed  his  name,"  sug- 
gested Janice. 

"True,"  exclaimed  the  man,  "and  this  gives 
us  a  clew  to  his  real  one." 

"Perhaps  you've  heard  of  a  man  in  London 


with  a  name  to  fit  W.  H.?"  said  the  maid  in- 
quiringly. 

Evatt  turned  away  to  conceal  an  unsuppress- 
able  smile,  while  thinking,  "The  innocent 
imagines  London  but  another  Brunswick!" 

"Dost  think  I  should  make  him  take  it?" 
asked  Janice. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  her  adviser,  re- 
sponding to  the  only  too  manifest  wish  of  the 
girl. 

"Then  dost  think  I  should  speak  to  mommy 
or  dadda?" 

"'Tis  surely  needless!  The  fellow  refuses 
it,  and  so  'tis  yours  till  he  demands  it." 

"How  lovely!  Oh,  I'd  like  to  be  home  this 
instant,  to  see  how  'twould  appear  about  my 
neck.  Last  night  I  crept  out  of  bed  to  have 
a  look,  but  Tibbie  turned  over.  I  think  I'll 
go  at  once  and " 

"And  end  our  walk?"  broke  in  Evatt,  re- 
proachfully. 

"  'Tis  nearly  tea-time,"  replied  Janice,  point- 
ing to  the  sun.  "How  the  afternoon  has 
flown!" 

"Thanks  to  my  charming  companion,"  re- 
sponded the  man,  bowing  low. 

"Now  you  are  teasing  again,"  cried  Janice. 
"I  don't  like  to  be  made  fun " 
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Tis   my   last  thought,"   cried   Evatt  with  . 
unquestionable    earnestness,    and    possessing 
himself  of  Janice's  hand,  he  stooped  and  kissed 
it  impetuously  and  hotly. 

The  colour  flooded  up  into  the  maiden's  face 
and  neck  at  the  action,  but  still  more  em- 
barrassing to  her  was  the  awkward  pause 
which  ensued,  as  they  set  out  on  their  return. 
She  could  think  of  nothing  to  say,  and  the 
stranger  would  not  help  her.  "Let  her  blush 
and  stammer,"  was  his  thought.  "Every  min- 
ute of  embarrassment  is  putting  me  deeper  in 
her  thoughts." 

Fortunately  for  the  girl,  the  distance  to  the 
house  was  not  great,  and  the  rapid  pace  she 
set  in  her  stress  quickly  brought  them  to  the 
doorway,  which  she  entered  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  The  guest  was  at  once  absorbed  by 
her  father,  and  the  girl  sought  her  room. 

As  she  primped,  the  miniature  lay  before 
her,  and  ever  and  anon  she  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment to  look  at  it.  Finally,  when  properly 
robed,  she  picked  it  up  and  held  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. "I  wonder  if  she  broke  his  heart?" 
she  said  to  herself.  "I  don't  see  how  he  could 
help  loving  her;  I  know  I  should."  Janice 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  tucked  the 
miniature  into  her  bosom.  "If  only  Tibbie 
wasn't — if — we  could  talk  about  it,"  she 
sighed,  as  she  pinned  on  her  little  cap  of  lace 
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above  the  hair  dressed  high  d  la  Pompa- 
dour. "Why  did  she  have  to  be — just  as  so 
many  important  things  were  to  happen!" 
Miss  Meredith  looked  at  her  double  in  the 
mirror,  and  sighed  again.  **Mr.  Evatt  must 
have  been  laughing  at  me,"  she  sighed,  "for 
she  is  so  much  prettier.  But  I  should  like 
to  know  why  Charles  always  stares  so  at  me." 

In  the  meantime,  Evatt,  without  so  much  as 
an  allusion  to  the  bond-servant,  had  presented 
a  letter  from  a  New  Yorker,  introducing  him 
to  the  squire,  and  by  the  confidence  thus  es- 
tablished he  proceeded  to  question  Mr.  Mere- 
dith long  and  carefully,  not  about  farming 
lands  and  profits,  but  concerning  the  feeling 
of  the  country  toward  the  questions  then  at 
issue  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  He 
made  as  they  talked  an  occasional  note,  and 
the  interview  ended  only  with  Peg's  an- 
nouncement of  supper.  Nor  was  this  al- 
lowed to  terminate  the  inquiry,  for  the  squire, 
as  Mrs.  Meredith  had  foreseen,  insisted  on 
Evatt's  spending  the  night,  and  Charles  was 
accordingly  ordered  to  ride  over  to  the  inn 
for  the  traveller's  saddlebags.  After  the  ladies 
had  left  the  two  men  at  the  table,  the  ques- 
tioning was  resumed  over  the  beer  and  pipes, 
and  not  till  ten  o'clock  was  passed  did  Evatt 
finally  rise.  Clearly  he  must  have  pleased 
the  squire  as  well  as  he  had  the  dames,  for 
Mr.  Meredith,  with  the  hospitality  of  the  time, 
pressed  him  heartily  to  stay  for  more  than 
the  morrow,  assuring  him  of  a  welcome  at 
Greenwood  for  as  long  as  he  would  make  it 
his  abiding  spot. 

"Nothing,  sir,  would  give  me  greater  pleas- 
ure," responded  Evatt,  warmly,  "but  in  confi- 
dence to  you  as  a  friend  of  government,  I  dare 
to  say  that  my  search  for  a  farm  is  only  the 
ostensible  reason  for  my  travels.  I  am  exe- 
cuting an  important  and  delicate  mission  for 
our  government,  and  having  already  jour- 
neyed through  the  colonies  to  the  northward, 
I  must  still  travel  through  those  of  the  south. 
'Tis  therefore  quite  impossible  for  me  to  tarry 
more  than  the  night.  I  should,  in  fact,  not 
have  dared  to  linger  thus  long  were  it  not  that 
your  name  was  on  the  list  given  me  by  Lord 
Dartmouth  of  those  to  be  trusted  and  con- 
sulted. And  the  information  you  have  fur- 
nished me  concerning  this  region  has  proved 
that  his  lordship  did  not  err  in  his  opinion 
as  to  your  knowledge,  disposition  and  ability." 

This  sent  the  squire  to  his  pillow  with  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  his  own  importance,  and  led 
him  to  confide  to  the  nightcap  on  the  pillow 
beside  him  that  "Mr.  Evatt  is  a  man  of  vast 
insight     and     discrimination."        Regrettable 


as  it  is  to  record,  the  visitor,  before  seeking 
his  own  pillow,  mixed  some  ink  powder  in  a 
mug  with  a  little  water  and  proceeded  to  add 
to  a  letter  already  begun  the  following  para- 
graph : 

From  thence  I  rode  to  Brunswick,  a  small 
Town  on  the  Raritan.  Here  I  find  the  same 
division  of  Sentiment  I  have  already  dwelt 
upon  to  your  Lordship.  The  Gentry,  con- 
sisting hereabouts  of  but  two,  are  sharply  op- 
posed to  the  small  Farmers  and  Labourors, 
and  cannot  even  rely  upon  their  own  Tenan- 
try for  more  than  a  nominal  support.  Neither 
of  the  great  Proprietors  seem  to  be  Men  of 
sound  Judgment  or  natural  Popularity,  and 
Mr.  Lambert  Meredith — a  name  quite  un- 
known to  your  Lordship,  but  of  some  conse- 
quence in  this  Colony  through  a  fortunate 
Marriage  with  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
original  Patentees — at  the  last  Election,  barely 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  Poll,  and  is  repre- 
sented to  be  a  Man  of  much  impracticality, 
hot-tempered,  a  stickler  over  trivial  points,  at 
odds  with  his  Neighbours,  and  not  even  Mas- 
ter of  his  own  Household.  To  such  Men,  my 
Lord,  has  fallen  the  Contest,  on  behalf  of  Gov- 
ernment, while  opposed  to  them  are  self-made 
Leaders,  of  Eloquence,  of  Force,  and  most  of 
all,  of  Dishonestjr.  Issues  of  Paper  Money, 
escape  from  all  Taxation,  free  Lands,  suspen- 
sions of  Debts — such  and  an  hundred  other 
tempting  Promises  they  ply  the  People  with, 
while  the  Gentry  sit  helpless,  save  those  who, 
seeing  how  the  Tide  sets,  throw  Principles 
to  the  Wind,  and  plunge  in  with  the  popular 
Leaders.  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  as  I  have 
urged  already,  a  radical  change  of  Govern- 
ment, and  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  Regiments, 
will  alone  prevent  the  Disorders  from  rising 
to  a  height  that  threatens  Anarchy." 

Though  the  visitor  was  the  last  of  the 
household  abed,  he  was  early  astir  the  next 
morning,  and  while  Charles  was  beginning 
his  labours  of  the  day,  by  leading  each  horse 
to  the  trough  in  the  barnyard,  Evatt  joined 
him. 

''We  made  a  bad  start  at  our  first  meeting, 
my  man,"  he  said,  in  a  friendly  manner,  "and 
I  have  only  myself  to  blame  for't.  One  should 
keep  his  own  secrets." 

"  'Tis  a  sorry  calling  yours  would  be  if 
many  kept  to  that,"  replied  Fownes,  with  a 
suggestion  of  contempt. 

Evatt  bit  his  lip,  and  then  forced  a  smile. 
"The  old  saying  runs  that  three  could  keep  a 
secret  if  two  were  but  dead." 

Charles  smiled.  "My  two  will  never  trouble 
me,"  he  said  meaningly,  "so  save  your  time 
and  breath." 

"Hadst  best  not  be  so  sure,"  retorted  Evatt, 
in  evident  irritation.  "  'Twixt  your  army  ser- 
vice, the  ship  you  sailed  on,  and  that  minia- 
ture, I  have  more  clews  than  have  served  to 
ferret  many  a  secret.' 
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•*And  entirely  lack  the  only  important  one. 
Till  you  have  that,  I  don't  fear  you.      What 
it  more,  I'll  tell  you  what  'tis." 
"What?"  asked  the  man. 
"A  reward,"  sneered  Fownes. 
**I  see  I've  a  sly  tike  to  deal  with,"  said  the 
man.  "But  if  you  choose  not — "    The  speaker 
checked  himself  as  Janice  came  through  the 
opening    in    the    hedge,    and    the    two    stood 
silently  watching  her  as  she  approached. 

"Charles,"  she  said,  when  within  speaking 
distance,  while  holding  out  the  miniature, 
"I've  decided  you  must  take  this." 

Charles  smiled  pleasantly.  "Then  'tis  your 
duty  to  make  me.  Miss  Meredith,"  he  re- 
plied, folding  his  arms. 

"Won't  you  please  take  it,"  begged  Janice, 
not  a  little  nonplussed  by  her  position,  and 
that  Evatt  should  be  a  witness  of  it.  "We 
know  it  belongs  to  you." 

"How  know  you  that?"  questioned  the  man, 
still  smiling  pleasantly. 

"Because  'twas  with  your  clothes  when  you 
went  in  swimming,"  said  Janice  frankly. 

"Miss  Meredith,"  said  Charles,  "the  word 
of  a  poor  devil  of  a  bond-servant  can  have 
little  value,  but  I  swear  to  you  that  that  never 
belonged  to  me,  and  that  I  therefore  have  no 
right  to  it." 

"That  is  as  good  as  saying  you  stole  it," 
asserted  Evatt 

Charles  smiled  contemptuously.  "  *A11  are 
not  thieves  whom  dogs  bark  at,* "  he  sneered. 
"Nor  are  all  of  us  sneaks  and  spies,"  he  added, 
as,  turning,  he  led  away  the  horse  toward  the 
stable. 

"Yon  fellow  doesn't  stickle  at  calling  you 
names,  my  child,"  said  Evatt,  as  Janice 
started  toward  the  house. 

"He  has  no  right  to  call  me  a  spy,"  cried 
the  girl  indignantly. 

"His   words  deserve    no    more  heed  than 
what  he  said  t'other  night  at  the  tavern  of  you." 
"What  said  he  at  the  tavern?"   demanded 
Janice. 
"  'Tis  best  left  unspoken." 
"I  want  to  know  what  he  said  of  me,"  in- 
sisted Miss  Meredith. 
"  'Twould  only  shame  you." 
"He— he    told    of— he    didn't   tell    them    I 
took  the  miniature?"  faltered  Janice. 

Again  Evatt  bit  his  lip,  but  this  time  to 
keep  from  smiling.  "Worse  than  that,  my 
child,"  he  replied. 

"Why    should    he    insult    me?"    protested 
Janice  proudly,  but  still  colouring  at  the  possi- 
bility. 
"You  do  right  to  suppose  it  unlikely.    Yet 


it  is  so,  and  while  I  can  hardly  hope  that  my 
word  will  be  taken  for  it,  his  lies  to  us  a  mo- 
ment since  prove  that  he  is  capable  of  any 
untruth." 

Evatt  spoke  with  such  frankness  of  manner, 
and  with  such  an  apparent  lack  of  motive  for 
inventing  a  tale,  that  Janice  became  doubtful. 
"He  couldn't  insult  me,"  she  said,  "for  I— I 
haven't  done  anything." 

"  'Tis  certain  that  he  did.  Had  I  but  known 
you  at  the  time.  Miss  Janice,  he  should  have 
been  made  to  swallow  his  coarse  insult.  'Twas 
for  that  I  sought  him  this  morning.  Had  you 
not  interrupted  us  twould  have  fared  badly 
for  him." 

"You  were  very  kind,"  said  Janice  dole- 
fully, beginning,  more  from  his  manner  than 
his  words,  to  believe  Evatt.  "I  didn't  know 
there  were  such  bad  men  in  the  world.  And 
for  him  to  say  it  at  the  tavern,  where  'twill 
be  all  over  the  county  in  no  time!  Was  it 
very  bad?" 
"No   one   would   believe   a   redemptioner," 

replied  Evatt.    "Yet  had  I  the  right " 

"Marse  Meredith  send  me  to  tell  youse 
come  to  breakfast,"  interrupted  Peg  from  the 
gateway  in  the  box. 

"Why!"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "It  can't  be 
seven." 

"The  squire  ordered  it  early,  that  I  might 
be  in  the  saddle  betimes,"  explained  Evatt, 
and  then  as  the  girl  started  toward  the  house, 
he  checked  the  movement  by  taking  her 
hand.  "Miss  Janice,"  he  said,  "in  a  half-hour 
I  shall  ride  away — not  because  'tis  my  wish, 
but  because  I'm  engaged  in  an  important  and 
perilous  mission — a  mission — can  you  keep  a 
secret — even  from — from  your  father  and 
mother?" 

Janice  was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to 
know  that  a  secret  is  of  all  things  the  most 
to  be  avoided,  and  though  her  little  hand,  in 
her  woman's  intuition  that  all  was  not  right, 
tried  feebly  to  free  itself,  she  none  the  less 
answered  eagerly  and  half-doubtfully  "Yes." 
"I  am  sent  here  under  an  assumed  name — 
by  His  Majesty.  You — I  was  indiscreet  enough 
with  you,  to  tell — to  show  that  I  was  other 
than  what  I  pretend  to  be,  but  I  felt  then  and 
now  that  I  could  trust  you.  You  will  keep 
secret  all  I  say?" 

Again  Janice,  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground, 
said  "Yes." 

"I  must  do  the  king's  work,  and  when  'tis 
done  I  return  to  England  and  resume  my  true 
position,  and  you  will  never  again  hear  of 
me — unless — '*  The  man  paused,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  downcast  face  of  the  girl. 
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"Unless?"  asked  Janice,  when  the  silence 
became  more  embarrassing  than  to  speak. 

"Unless  you — unless  you  give  me  the  hope 
that  by  first  returning  here — ^as  your  father 
has  asked  me  to  do — that  I  may — may  per- 
haps carry  you  away  with  me.  Ah,  Miss 
Janice,  'tis  an  outrage  to  keep  such  beauty 
hidden  in  the  wilds  of  America,  when  it 
might  be  the  glory  of  the  court,  and  the  toast 
of  the  town." 

Again  a  silence  ensued,  fairly  agonizing  to 
the  bewildered  and  embarrassed  girl,  which 
lengthened,  it  seemed  to  her,  into  hours,  as 
she  vainly  sought  for  some  words  that  she 
might  speak. 

"Please  let  go  my  hand,"  she  begged 
finally. 

"Not  till  you  give  me  a  yea  or  nay." 

"But  I  can't — I  don't — "  began  Janice,  and 
then  as  footsteps  were  heard,  she  cried,  "Oh, 
let  me  go!    Here  comes  Charles." 

"May  I  come  back?"  demanded  Evatt. 

"Yes,"  assented  the  girl  desperately. 

"And  you  promise  to  be  secret?" 

"I  promise,"  cried  Janice,  and  to  her  relief 
recovered  her  hand,  just  as  Charles  entered 
the  garden. 

Like  many  another  of  her  sex,  however, 
she  found  that  to  gain  physical  and  temporary 
freedom  she  had  only  enslaved  herself  the 
more,  for  after  breakfast  Evatt  availed  him- 
self of  a  moment's  interest  of  Mrs.  Meredith's 
in  the  ordering  down  of  his  saddle-bags,  and 
of  the  squire's  in  the  horse,  to  say  to  Janice, 
aside: 

"I  gave  you  back  your  hand,  Janice,  but 
remember  'tis  mine,"  and  before  the  girl 
could  frame  a  denial,  he  was  beside  Mr.  Mer- 
edith at  the  stirrup,  and,  ere  many  minutes, 
had  ridden  away,  leaving  behind  him  a  very 
much  flattered,  puzzled  and  miserable  demoi- 
selle. 

CHAPTER  VII. 


(<  * 


TIS     AN     ILL     WIND     THAT     BLOWS     NOBODY 

GOOD." 

The  twenty-four  ho'urs  of  Evatt's  visit 
troubled  Janice  in  recollection  for  many  a 
day,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the  most 
distinct  change  that  had  come  to  her.  The 
experience  was  in  fact  that  which  befalls 
every  one  somewhere  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  thirty,  by  which  youth  first  learns 
to  recognize  that  life  is  not  mere  living,  but 
is  rather  the  working  out  of  a  strange  prob- 
lem compounded  of  volition  and  necessity, 
accident  and  fatality.  The  pledge  of  secrecy 
preyed  upon   her,  the   stranger's  assumption 


that  she  had  bound  herself  distressed  her,  and 
the  thought  that  she  had  been  the  subject  of 
tavern  talk  made  her  furious.  Yet  she  had 
promised  concealment,  she  was  powerless  to 
write  to  Evatt  denying  his  pretension,  and 
she  could  not  counteract  a  slander  the  purport 
of  which  was  unknown  to  her.  Had  she  and 
Tibbie  but  been  on  terms,  she  might  have 
gained  some  relief  by  confiding  her  woes  to 
her,  but  that  young  lady's  visit  came  to  an 
end  so  promptly  after  the  departure  of  Evatt 
that  restoration  of  good  feeling  was  only  ob- 
tained in  the  parting  kiss.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  Janice's  head  would  keep  on  think- 
ing after  it  was  resting  on  its  pillow,  and 
many  a  time  that  enviable  repository  was 
called  upon  to  dry  her  tears,  and  cool  her 
burning  cheeks.  Never,  it  seemed  to  her,  had 
man  or  woman  borne  so  great  a  burden  of 
trouble. 

The  change  in  the  girl  was  too  great  not  to 
be  noticed  by  the  household  of  Greenwood. 
Mrs.  Meredith  joyfully  confided  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  McClave  that  she  thought  an  "effectual 
calling"  had  come  to  her  daughter,  and  that 
Janice  was  in  a  most  promising  condition  of 
unhappiness.  Thus  encouraged,  the  divine, 
who  was  a  widower  of  forty-two,  with  five 
children  sadly  needing  a  woman's  care,  only 
too  gladly  made  morning  calls  on  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  wealthiest  parishioner,  and  in  place 
of  the  discussions  with  Tibbie  over  romance 
in  general,  and  the  bond-servant  in  particular, 
as  they  sewed  or  knitted,  Janice  was  forced  to 
attend  to  long  monologues  specially  prepared 
for  her  benefit,  on  what  to  the  presbyter  were 
the  truly  burning  questions  of  justification, 
adoption  and  sanctification.  What  is  more, 
she  not  only  listened  dutifully,  but  once  or 
twice  was  even  moved  to  tears,  to  the  enor- 
mous encouragement  of  Mr.  McClave.  The 
squire,  who  highly  resented  the  lost  vivacity 
and  the  new  seriousness,  insisted  that  the 
"girl  shan't  be  made  into  a  long-faced,  psalm- 
singing  hypocrite,"  but  not  daring  to  oppose 
what  his  wife  approved,  he  merely  expressed 
his  irritation  to  Janice  herself,  teasing  and 
fretting  her  scarcely  less  than  did  Mr.  Mc- 
Clave. 

Not  the  least  of  her  difficulties  was  her 
bearing  toward  the  bondsman.  Conditions 
were  still  so  primitive,  that  the  relations  be- 
tween master  and  servant  were  yet  on  a  basis 
that  made  the  distinctions  between  them  ones 
of  convenience  rather  than  convention,  and 
thus  Janice  was  forced  to  mark  out  a  new 
line  of  conduct.  At  first  she  adopted  that  of 
avoidance   and  proud  disregard  of  him,   but 
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his  manner  toward  her  continued  to  convey 
such  deference  that  the  girl  found  her  attitude 
hard  to  maintain,  and  presently  began  to 
doubt  if  he  could  be  guilty  of  the  imputation. 
Nor  could  she  be  wholly  blind  to  the  fact 
that  the  groom  had  come  to  take  a  marked 
interest  in  her.  She  noted  that  he  made  occa- 
sion for  frequent  interviews,  and  that  he 
dropped  all  pretence  of  speaking  to  her  in  his 
afTected  Somerset  dialect.  When  now  she 
ventured  out  of  doors,  she  was  almost  certain 
to  encounter  him,  and  rarely  escaped  without 
his  speaking  to  her;  while  he  often  came  into 
the  kitchen  on  frivolous  pretexts  when  she 
was  working  there,  and  seemed  in  no  partic- 
ular haste  to  depart. 

Several  times  he  was  detected  by  Mrs. 
Meredith  thus  idling  within  doors,  and  was 
sharply  reproved  for  it.  Neither  to  this,  nor 
to  the  squire's  orders  that  he  should  put  an 
end  to  his  "night-walking"  and  to  his  trips  to 
the  village,  did  he  pay  the  slightest  heed. 

One  circumstance,  however,  very  materially 
lessened  the  possible  encounters  between  the 
bond-servant  and  the  maiden.  This  was  no 
less  than  the  setting  in  of  the  winter  snows, 
which  put  a  termination  to  all  the  girl's  out- 
door life,  excepting  the  attendance  at  the 
double  church  services  on  Sundays,  which 
Mrs.  Meredith  never  permitted  to  be  neg- 
lected. From  the  window  Janice  sometimes 
saw  the  groom  playing  in  the  drifts  with 
Clarion,  but  that  was  almost  the  extent  of 
her  knowledge  of  his  doings.  It  is  to  be 
confessed  that  she  eagerly  longed  to  join 
them — or,  at  least,  to  have  a  like  sport  with 
the  dog.  Eighteenth  century  etiquette,  how- 
ever, neither  countenanced  such  conduct  in 
the  quality,  nor,  in  fact,  clothed  them  for  it. 

Snow,  if  a  jailer,  was  likewise  a  defence, 
and  apparently  cooled  for  a  time  the  heat  of 
the  little  community  against  the  squire.  Even 
the  Rev.  Mr.  McClave's  flame  of  love  and 
love  of  flame  were  modified  by  the  depth  of 
the  drifts  he  must  struggle  through,  in  order 
to  discourse  on  eternal  torment  while  gazing 
at  earthly  paradise.  Janice  became  convinced 
that  the  powers  of  darkness  no  longer  had 
singled  her  out  as  their  particular-  prey,  and 
in  the  peaceful  isolation  of  the  winter  her 
woes,  when  she  thought  of  them,  underwent 
a  change  of  grammatical  tense  which  sug- 
gested that  they  had  become  things  of  the 

past. 

One  of  her  tormenting  factors  was  not  to 
be  so  treated.  Philemon  alone  made  nothing 
of  the  change  of  season,  riding  the  nine  miles 
between  his  home  and   Greenwood  by  day- 


light or  by  moonlight,  as  if  his  feeling  for  the 
girl  not  merely  warmed  but  lighted  the 
devious  path  between  the  drifts.  Yet  it  was 
not  to  make  love  he  came;  for  he  sat  a  silent, 
awkward  figure  when  once  within  doors, 
speaking  readily  enough  in  response  to  the 
elders,  but  practically  inarticulate  whenever 
called  upon  to  reply  to  Janice.  Her  bland 
unconsciousness  was  a  barrier  far  worse  than 
the  snow;  and  never  dreaming  that  he  was 
momentarily  declaring  his  love  for  her  in  a 
manner  far  stronger  than  words,  he  believed 
her  wholly  ignorant  of  what  he  felt,  and 
stayed  for  hours  at  a  time,  longing  helplessly 
for  a  turn  of  events  which  should  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  speak. 

It  was  a  public  event  which  finally  brought 
his  courting  to  a  crisis,  and  this  began  with 
the  receipt  of  the  Governor's  writ  convening 
the  Assembly  of  New  Jersey.  A  trivial  move- 
ment of  a  petty  pawn  on  the  chess-board  of 
general  politics,  it  nevertheless  was  of  distinct 
importance  in  several  respects  to  the  Meredith 
family.  Apparently  the  call  meant  only  a 
few  weeks'  attendance  of  the  squire's  at  Bur- 
lington, in  the  performance  of  legislative 
duties,  and  Janice's  going  with  him  to  make 
a  return  visit  to  the  Drinkers  at  Trenton. 
These,  however,  were  the  simplest  aspects  of 
the  summons,  and  action  by  the  citizens  of 
Brunswick  County  quickly  injected  a  more 
serious  element  into  the  programme. 

The  earliest  evidence  of  this  was  the  sum- 
moning by  the  committee  of  observation  and 
correspondence  of  a  gathering  to  **instruct" 
the  county  representatives  how  they  should 
vote  on  the  question  as  to  indorsing  or  dis- 
approving the  measures  of  the  recent  Con- 
gress. The  notice  of  the  meeting  was  read 
aloud  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  McClave  before  his 
morning  sermon  one  Sunday,  and  then  he 
preached  long  and  warmly  from  2  Timothy, 
ii.,  25 — "Instructing  those  that  oppose  them- 
selves"— the  purport  of  his  argument  being 
the  duty  of  the  whole  community  to  join 
hands  in  resisting  the  enemies  of  the  land. 
The  preacher  knew  he  was  directly  antag- 
onizing the  views  of  his  wealthiest  parish- 
ioner and  the  father  of  his  would-be  wife, 
but  that  fact  only  served  to  make  him  speak 
the  more  forcefully  and  fervently.  However 
hard  and  stern  the  old  Presbyterian  faith  was, 
its  upholders  had  the  merit  of  knowing  what 
they  believed,  and  of  stating  that  belief  with- 
out flinch  or  waver. 

As  he  sat  and  listened,  not  a  little  of  the 
squire's  old  Madeira  found  its  way  into  his 
face,  and  no  sooner  were  the  family  seated  in 
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the  sleigh  than  the  wine  seemed  also  to  find 
expression  in  his  tongue  as  well. 

"  'Tis  the  last  time  I  set  foot  in  your  church, 
Mrs.  Meredith,"  he  declared,  loudly  enough  to 
make  it  evident  that  he  desired  those  filing  out 
of  the  church  to  hear.  "Never  before  have  I — " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Lambert!"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Meredith  in  a  low  voice.  "Dost  think 
to  make  a  scene  on  the  Sabbath?" 

"Then  let  your  parson  hold  his,"  retorted 
Mr.  Meredith,  but  like  a  well-trained  husband, 
in  so  low  a  voice  as  to  be  inaudible  to  all  but 
the  occupants  of  the  sleigh.  "Ge  wug,  Jog- 
gles! What  is  the  land  coming  to,  when  such 
doctrines  are  preached  in  the  pulpits;  when 
'those  in  authority  are  told  'tis  their  duty  to 
do  what  the  riflf-raff  think  best?  As  well  let 
their  brats  and  hunters  tell  us  what  to  do. 
They'll  not  force  me  to  attend  their  meeting, 
nor  to  yield  a  jot." 

In  fulfilment  of  his  assertion,  the  squire  sat 
quietly  at  home  on  the  afternoon  that  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  county  sought  to  voice 
itself,  nodding  his  head  over  a  volume  of 
Hale's  Compleat  Body  of  Husbandry.  But 
as  night  drew  near  he  was  roused  from  his 
nap  by  the  riding  up  of  Squire  Hennion  and 
Philemon.  Let  it  be  confessed  that,  despite 
Mr.  Meredith's  contempt  for  what  he  styled 
the  "mobocracy,"  his  first  question  concerned 
the  meeting. 

"A  pooty  mess  yer've  made  of  it,  Meredith," 
growled  Mr.  Hennion. 

"I!"  cried  the  squire  indignantly.  " 'Tis 
naught  I  had  to  do  with  it." 

"An*  'tis  thet  keepin*  away  dun  the  harm," 
scolded  the  elder  Hennion.  "Swamp  it,  yer 
let  the  hotheads  control!  Had  all  like  yer 
but  attended,  they'd  never  have  bin  able  to 
carry  some  of  them  'ere  resolutions.  On 
mor'n  one  resolve  a  single  vote  would  hev 
bin  a  negative." 

"Poh!"  sneered  the  squire.  "Sit  down  and 
warm  thy  feet  while  thee  cools  thy  head, 
man.  Thou'lt  not  get  me  to  believe  that  one 
vote  only  was  needed  to  prevent  them  indors- 
ing the  Congress  association." 

"Sartin  they  approved  the  Congress  doings, 
nemine  contradicente,  as  they  wuz  baound  itt 
do  since  all  aginst  kep*  away,  but " 

"Dost  mean  to  say  ye  voted  for  it?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Meredith. 

Squire  Hennion's  long,  shrewd  face  slightly 
broadened  as  he  smiled.  "I  wuz  jest  stepped 
over  ter  the  ordinary  ter  git  a  nipperkin  of 
ale  when  thet  ere  vote  wuz  tuk." 

"Who  let  the  hotheads  control,  then?" 
jerked  out  Mr.  Meredith. 


"  'Tain't  no  sort  of  use  ter  hev  my  neebours 
set  agin  me." 

*'And  ye'll  vote  at  Burlington  as  they  tell 
ye?"  fumed  the  squire. 

"I'm  rayther  fearsome  my  rheumatiz  will 
keep  me  ter  hum  this  winter  weather.  -I've 
had  some  mortal  bad  twinges  now  an'  agin." 

"Now  damn  me!"  swore  the  squire,  rising 
and  pacing  the  room  with  angry  strides.  "And 
ye  come  here  to  blame  me  for  neglecting  a 
chance  to  check  them." 

"I  duz,"  responded  Hennion.  "Ef  I  go  ter 
assembly,  'twon't  prevent  theer  votin'  fer  what 
they  wants.  But  ef  yer  hed  attended  thet 
'ere  meetin',  we  cud  hev  stopped  them  from 
votin'  ter  git  up  a  militia  company,  an'  ter 
buy  twenty  barrels " 

"Dost  mean  to  say  they  voted  rebellion?" 
roared  Mr.  Meredith,  halting  in  his  angry 
stride. 

"It  duz  hev  a  squint  toward  it,  theer  ain't 
no  denyin'.  But  I  reckon  it  wuz  baound  ter 
come,  vote  aye  or  vote  nay.  Fer  nigh  three 
months  all  the  young  fellers  hev  been  drillin' 
pooty  reg'lar." 

"Oh!"  spoke  up  Janice.  "Then  that's  what 
Charles  meant  when  he  said  'twas  drill  took 
him  to  the  village." 

"What?"  demanded  the  squire.  "My  bond- 
servant?" 

"Ay.     'Tis  he  duz  the  trainin',  so  Phil  tells 
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Mr.  Meredith  opened  the  door  into  the  hall, 
and  bawled  "Peg!"  Without  waiting  to  give 
the  maid  time  to  answer  the  summons  he 
roared  the  name  again,  and  continued  to 
fairly  bellow  it  until  the  appearance  of  the 
girl,  whom  he  then  ordered  to  "Find  Charles 
and  send  him  here."  Slightly  relieved,  he 
stamped  back  to  the  fire,  muttering  to  himself 
in  his  ire. 

A  pause  for  a  moment  ensued,  and  then 
the  elder  Hennion  spoke:  "Waal,  Meredith, 
hev  yer  rumpus  with  yer  sarvant,  but  fust 
off  let  me  say  the  say  as  me  and  Philemon 
come  fer." 

"And  what's  that?" 

"I  rayther  guess  yer  know  areddy,"  con- 
tinued the  father,  while  the  son's  face  be- 
came of  the  colour  of  the  hickory  embers.  "My 
boy's  in  a  mighty  stew  about  yer  gal,  but  he 
can't  git  the  pluck  ter  tell  her;  so  seein' 
as  he  needed  some  help,  an*  sence  I  had  come 
as  fer  as  Brunswick,  says  I  we'll  make  one 
ride  of  it,  an*  over  we  comes  ter  tell  yer  fair 
an*  open  what  he's  hanging  araound  fer." 

Another  red  face  was  hurriedly  concealed 
by    its    owner    stooping    over   her   tambour- 
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frame,  and  Janice  stitched  away  as  if  nothing 
else  were  worth  a  second  thought.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that,  as  a  preliminary  to  fur- 
ther work  the  next  morning,  a  number  of 
stitches  had  to  be  removed. 

"Ho,  ho!"  laughed  the  squire  heartily,  and 
slapping  Phil  on  the  shoulder.  "A  shy  bird, 
but  a  sly  bird,  eh?  Oh,  no!  Mr.  Fox  thought 
the  old  dogs  didn't  know  that  he  wanted  little 
Miss  Duck." 

Already  in  an  agony  of  embarrassment, 
this  speech  reduced  Phil  to  still  more  desper- 
ate straits.  He  could  look  at  his  father 
only  in  a  kind  of  dumb  appeal,  and  that  in- 
dividual, seeing  his  son's  helplessness,  spoke 
again. 

"I'd  hev  left  the  youngsters  ter  snook 
araound  till  they  wuz  able  ter  fix  things  by 
themselves,"  Mr.  Hennion  explained.  "But 
the  times  is  gittin'  so  troublous  thet  I  want  ter 
see  Phil  sottled,  an*  not  rampin'  araound 
as  young  fellers  will  when  they  hain't  got 
nuthin*  ter  keep  them  hum  nights.  An*  so  I 
reckon  thet  if  it  ever  is  ter  be,  the  sooner 
the  better.  Yer  gal  won't  be  the  wus  off, 
hevin'  three  men  ter  look  aout  fer  her,  if  it 
duz  come  on  ter  blow." 

"Well  said!"  answered  the  squire.  "What 
say  ye,  Matilda?" 

"Oh,  dadda,"  came  an  appeal  from  the  tam- 
bour-frame. **I  don't  want  to  marry.  I  want 
to  stay  at  home  with " 

"Be  quiet,  child,"  spoke  up  her  mother, 
"and  keep  your  opinion  to  yourself  till  asked. 
We  know  best  what  is  for  your  good." 

"He,  he,  he!"  snickered  the  elder  Hennion. 
"Gals  hain't  changed  much  sence  I  wuz 
a-courtin*.  They  alius  make  aout  ter  be  disprit 
set  agin  the  fellers  an*  mortally  daown  on 
marryin*,  but  lordy  me !  ef  the  men  held  off  the 
hussies  'ud  do  the  chasin*.*' 

"You  know,  Lambert,'*  remarked  his  bet- 
ter half,  "that  I  think  Janice  would  get  more 
discipline  and  greater  godliness  in '* 

"I  tell  you  he  shan't  have  her,"  broke  in 
the  squire.  "No  man  who  preaches  against 
me  shall  have  my  daughter;  no,  not  if  'twere 
Saint  Paul  himself.*' 

"For  her  eventual  good  I " 

"Damn  her  eventual " 

"I  fear  *twill  come  to  that*' 

"Well,  well,  Patty,  perhaps  it  will,**  acceded 
the  squire.  "But  since  'tis  settled  already  by 
foreordination,  let  the  lass  have  a  good  time 
before  it  comes*  Wouldst  rather  marry  the 
parson  than  Phil,  Janice?" 

"I  don't  want  to  marry  any  one,**  cried  the 
girl,  beginning  to  sob. 


"A  stiff-necked  child  thou  art,**  said  her 
mother  sternly.    "Dost  hear  me?" 

"Yes,  mommy,"  responded  a  woful  voice. 

"And  dost  intend  to  be  obedient?" 

"Yes,  mommy,"  sobbed  the  girl. 

"Then  if  you  will  not  give  her  to  the  par- 
son, Lambert,  'tis  best  that  she  marry  Phile- 
mon. She  needs  a  husband  to  rule  and  chasten 
her." 

"Then  'tis  a  bargain,  Hennion,"  said  Mr. 
Meredith,  offering  a  hand  each  to  both  the 
father  and  the  son. 

"Yer  see,  Phil,  it's  as  I  told  yer,"  cried  the 
elder.  "Naow  hev  dun  with  yer  stand-offish- 
ness and  buss  the  gal.  That  'ere  is  the  way 
ter  please  them." 

Philemon  faltered,  glancing  from  one  to 
another,  for  Janice  was  bent  low  over  her 
work  and  was  obviously  weeping — facts  by 
no  means  likely  to  give  courage  to  one  who 
needed  that  element  as  much  as  did  Phile- 
mon. 

"A  noodle!"  sniggered  Mr.  Hennion. 
"  *Tain*t  ter  be  wondered  at  that  she  don't 
take  ter  yer.  The  jades  always  snotter  first 
off,  but  they'd  snivel  wus  ef  they  wuz  left 
spinsters— ^h,  squire?" 

Thus  encouraged,  Phil  shambled  across  the 
room  and  put  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
girl.  At  the  first  touch  Janice  gave  a  cry  of 
desperation,  and  springing  to  her  feet  she  fled 
toward  the  hall,  her  eyes  still  so  full  of  tears 
that  she  did  not  see  that  something  intervened 
to  prevent  her  escape.  In  consequence  she 
came  violently  in  contact  with  Charles,  and 
though  to  all  appearance  he  caught  her  in  his 
arms  only  to  save  her  from  falling,  Janice, 
even  in  her  despair,  was  conscious  that  there 
was  more  than  mere  physical  support  To 
the  girl  it  seemed  as  if  an  ally  had  risen  with 
her  need,  and  that  the  moment's  tender  clasp 
of  his  arms  was  a  pledge  of  aid  to  a  sore- 
stricken  fugitive. 

"How  now!"  cried  the  squire.  "Hast  been 
listening,  fellow!** 

"I  did  not  like  to  interrupt,**  said  Charles 
dryly. 

"I  sent  for  you,  because  I'm  told  you  have 
been  inciting  rebellion  against  the  king.** 

The  man  smiled.  "  *Tis  little  inciting 
they  need,*'  he  answered. 

"Is't  true  that  ye*ve  been  drilling  them?** 
demanded  the  squire. 

"Ask  Hennion,*'  replied  the  servant 

"What  mean  ye?" 

"If  *tis  wrong  for  mc  to  drill,  is*t  not  wrong 
for  him  to  be  drilled?** 

"How?"    once    more    roared    the    squire. 
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"Dost  mean  to  say  that  Phil  has  been  drill- 
ing, along  with  the  other  villains?" 

"Naow,  naow,  Meredith,"  spoke  up  the 
elder  Hennion.  "Boys  will  be  boys,  yer 
know,  an' " 

"That's  enough,"  cried  the  father.  'Til 
have  no  man  at  Greenwood  who  takes  arms 
against  our  good  king.  Is  there  no  loyalty 
left  in  the  land?" 

"Naow  look  here,  Meredith,"  Mr.  Hennion 
argued.  "Theer  ain't  no  occasion  fer  such 
consarned  highty-tighty  airs.  Yer  can't  keep 
boys  from  bein*  high-sperited.  What's 
more " 

"High-spirited!"  snapped  the  squire.  "Is 
that  the  name  ye  give  rebellion.  Justice  Hen- 
nion?" 

"Thet  'ere  is  jest  what  I  wuz  a-comin*  ter, 
Meredith,"  went  on  his  fellow-justice.  "Fust 
off  I  wuz  hot  agin  his  consarnin'  himself,  and 
tried  ter  hold  him  back,  but  lordy!  young 
blood  duz  love  fightin',  an*  with  all  the  young 
fellers  possest,  an'  all  the  gals  admirin',  I 
might  as  well  a-tried  ter  hold  a  young  steer. 
So,  says  I,  'tis  the  hand  of  Providence,  fer 
no  man  kin  tell  as  what's  ahead  of  us.  There 
ain't  no  good  takin'  risks,  an'  so  I'll  side  in 
with  the  one  side,  an'  let  Phil  side  in  with 
t'other,  and  then  whatsomever  comes,  'twill 
make  no  differ  ter  us.  Naow  ef  the  gal  kin 
come  it  over  Phil  ter  quit  trainin',  all  well 
an'  good,  an* " 

"I'll  tell  ye  what  I  think  of  ye,"  cried  Mr. 
Meredith.  "That  ye're  a  precious  knave,  and 
Phil's  a  precious  fool.  And  I  want  no  more 
of  either  of  ye  at  Greenwood." 

"Now,  squire,"  began  Phil,  "tain't " 

"Don't  attempt  to  argue!"  roared  Mr.  Mere- 
dith. "I  say  the  thing  is  ended.  Get  out 
of  my  house,  the  pair  of  ye!"  And  with  this 
parting  remark,  the  speaker  flung  from  the 
room,  and  a  moment  later  the  door  of  his 
office  banged  with  such  force  that  the  whole 
house  shook.  Both  the  elder  and  younger 
Hennion  stayed  for  some  time,  and  each  made 
an  attempt  to  see  the  squire,  but  he  refused 
obstinately  to  have  aught  to  do  with  them, 
and  they  were  forced  presently  to  ride 
away. 

Though  many  men  were  anxiously  watch- 
ing the  gathering  storm,  a  girl  of  sixteen 
laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  that  night,  deeply 
thankful  that  British  regiments  were  muster- 
ing at  Boston,  and  that  America,  accepting 
this  as  an  answer  to  her  appeal,  was  quietly 
making  ready  to  argue  the  dispute  with  some- 
thing more  potent  than  petitions  and  associa- 
tions. 


VIII. 


AN   OVERPLUS   OF  SWAINS. 

The  anger  of  the  squire,  combined  with 
foolish  standing  in  the  snow  after  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Hennions  while  he  berated  and 
scolded  the  bondsman,  served  to  bring  on  a 
sharp  attack  of  the  gout,  which  confined  him 
to  the  house  for  nigh  a  month.  Incidentally, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  his  temper  during  this 
period  was  not  confined,  and  when  Phil  ap- 
peared one  morning  he  met  a  reception  that 
drove  him  away  without  a  chance  to  plead  his 
cause. 

One  piece  of  good  fortune  the  attack 
brought  its  victim  was  that  it  kept  him  in  bed 
on  the  particular  day  selected  for  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Town  Meeting  to  inform  the 
squire  as  to  the  instruction  voted  by  that 
gathering  for  his  conduct  in  the  Assembly.  In 
default  of  an  interview,  they  merely  left  an 
attested  copy  of  the  resolution,  and  had  to 
rest  satisfied,  without  knowing  in  what  way 
their  representative  received  it  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, Janice  and  Peg  did  not  remain  in  any 
such  doubt 

Even  gout,  however,  had  its  limitations,  and 
finally  the  patient  was  convalescent,  and  prep- 
arations began  for  the  journey  to  Burlington. 

Of  the  time  Janice  spent  at  Trenton  little 
need  be  said.  Compared  with  Greenwood,  the 
town  was  truly  almost  riotous.  Neither  Pres- 
byterian nor  Quaker  approved  of  dancing,  and 
so  the  regular  weekly  assemblies  were  forbid- 
den fruit  to  the  girls,  and  Janice  and  Tibbie 
were  too  well-born  to  be  indelicately  of  the 
throng  who  skated  long  hours  on  Assanpic 
Creek,  or  to  take  part  in  the  frequent  coasting 
parties.  But  of  other  amusements  they  had, 
in  the  expression  of  the  day,  "a  great  plenty." 
Four  teas — but  without  that  particular  bever- 
age— two  quilting  bees,  one  candy  pulling  and 
one  corn  popping,  three  evenings  at  singing 
school,  and  a  syllabub  party  supplied  such 
ample  social  dissipation  to  Janice  that  life 
seemed  for  the  time  to  fairly  whirl. 

Not  the  least  of  the  excitement,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  the  conquest  by  Janice  of  a 
young  Quaker  cousin  of  Tabitha's  named  Pen- 
rhyn  Morris.  Two  other  of  the  Trenton  lads, 
too,  began  to  behave  in  a  manner  so  sus- 
picious to  the  girls  as  to  call  for  much  discus- 
sion. Tibbie  as  well  had  several  swains,  who 
furnished  still  further  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion after  sleeping  hours  had  come.  Several 
times  sharp  reproofs  were  shouted  through 
the  partition  from  Mrs.  Drinker's  room,  but 
the  whispering  only  sank  in  tone  and  not  in 
volume. 
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One  incident  not  to  be  omitted  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  Philemon,  nominally  on  business, 
in  Trenton,  but  he  called  upon  the  Drinkers, 
and  remained  to  dinner  when  asked.  He  stayed 
on  and  on  after  that  meal,  wearying  the  two 
girls  beyond  measure  by  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  conversation,  until,  just  as  the  des- 
peration point  was  reached,  Tibbie  introduced 
a  topic  that  had  an  element  of  promise  in  it 

"Hast  thou  seen  Charles  Fownes  of  late?*' 
she  asked  of  the  mute,  awkward  figure;  and 
though  Janice  did  not  look  up,  there  was  a 
moment's  flicker  of  her  eyelashes. 

"All  I  wants  ter,"  said  Phil,  sulkily.  "An' 
I  guess  that  ere's  the  feeling  pooty  ginrally." 

"Why?"  demanded  Tabitha,  after  a  glance 
at  Janice. 

"Cuz  of  the  airs  he  takes.  He  called  me  a 
put  because  I  wuz  a  bit  slow — ter  his  mind — 
in  learnin'  the  manual,  an'  he's  got  a  tongue 
an*  a  temper  like  a  hedge-hog.  But  the  fellers 
paid  him  off  come  Saturday  week." 

"How?"  asked  Janice,  dropping  her  pose  of 
indiflference. 

"He's  been  expectin'  ter  be  app'inted  capt'in 
of  the  Brunswick  Invincibles,  when  they  wuz 
trained,  but  he  put  on  sech  airs,  an'  wuz  so 
sharp  an'  bitin'  with  his  tongue,  that  when 
they  voted  for  officers  last  week  I'll  be  dinged 
if  they  didn't  drop  nim  altogether.  He  didn't 
get  a  vote  for  so  much  as  a  corporal's  rank. 
He  was  in  a  stew,  I  tells  you." 

"What  did  he  do?"  questioned  Tabitha. 

"He  was  so  took  aback,"  snickered  Phile- 
mon, "that  he  up  and  says  'twas  the  last  he'd 
have  ter  do  with  'em,  an'  that  they  wuz  a  lot 
of  clouts  an'  clod  pates  an'  they'd  got  a  capt'in 
ter  match." 

"Was  that  you?"  cruelly  asked  Janice. 

"No.  'Twas  Joe  Bagby,"  replied  Phil,  not 
so  much  as  seeing  the  point. 

"The  village  loafer  and  ne'er-do-weel,"  ex- 
claimed Janice,  reflecting  her  father's  view. 

"He  ain't  idlin'  much  these-a-days,"  asserted 
Philemon,  "and  the  boys  all  like  him  for  his 
jokes  an'  good-nature.  I  tell  yer,  'twas  great 
sport  ter  see  him  an'  yer  redemptioner  give 
it  ter  each  other.  Fownes,  he  said  that  if 
'tweren't  better  sport  ter  catch  rabbits,  he'd 
mightily  enjoy  chasin'  the  whole  company  of 
Invincibles  with  five  grenadiers  of  the  guard, 
an'  Baby  he  sass  back  by  sayin'  that  Charles 
needn't  be  so  darned  cocky,  for  he'd  run  from 
the  reg'lars  hisself,  an'  then  yer  man  tells  Joe 
ter  give  his  red  rag  a  holiday  by  talk  in'  about 
what  he  knowd  of,  for  then  he'd  have  ter  be 
(ilent,  an'  then  the  capt'in  says  he  was  a  liar, 
knocks  him  down,  an'  stood  over 


him'  and  made  him  take  it  back.  An'  Baby 
he  takes  it  back,  sayin'  as  how  his  own  words 
wuz  very  good  eatin'  anyways.  I  tell  yer, 
the  whole  town  enjoyed  that  'ere  afternoon." 

"I  suppose  they  made  you  an  officer?"  said 
Miss  Meredith  with  unconcealed  contempt. 

"No,  Miss  Janice,"  Philemon  eagerly  de- 
nied, **an'  that's  what  I  come  over  ter  tell 
you — seein'  that  you  an'  the  squire  didn't 
like  my  drillin',  I've  left  the  company,  an*  I 
won't  go  back,  I  pass  you  my  word." 

"  'Tis  nothing  to  me  what  you  do,"  re- 
sponded Janice,  crushingly. 

"Don't  say  that,  Miss  Janice,"  entreated 
Phil. 

"Isn't  thee  not  ashamed,"  exclaimed  Tab- 
itha, "to  seek  to  marry  a  girl  against  her 
wishes?  If  I  were  Janice,  I'd  never  so  much 
as  look  at  thee." 

"She  never  said  as  how  she — **  stammered 
Hennion. 

"That  was  nothing,"  continued  Tibbie. 
"Thee  shouldst  have  known  it.  The  idea  of 
asking  the  father  first!" 

"Bui  that's  the  reg'lar  way,'*  ejaculated  Phil, 
in  evident  bewilderment. 

"To  marry  a  girl  when  she  doesn*t  choose 
to!'*  snapped  Tibbie.  "A  man  of  any  de- 
cency would  find  out — on  the  sly — if  she 
wanted  him.** 

"She  never  would *' 

"As  if  the  fact  that  she  wouldn't  wasn't 
enough!"  continued  Tibbie,  with  anything  but 
Quaker  meekness.  "Dost  think,  if  she  wanted 
thee,  she'd  have  been  so  offish?" 

Phil,  with  a  sadly  puzzled  look  on  his  face, 
said,  "I  know  I  ain't  much  of  a  sharp  at  court- 
in*.  Miss  Janice,  an*  like  as  not  I  dun  it 
wrong,  but  I  loves  you,  that*s  sartin*,  an'  I 
wudn*t  do  anything  ter  displeasure  you,  if  I 
only  know'd  what  you  wanted.  Dad  he  says 
that  I  wasn't  rampageous  enough  ter  suit  a 
gal  of  spirit,  an*  that  if  Fd  squoze  you  now 
an*  agin,  'stead  of " 

"That's  enough,**  said  Janice.  "Mr.  Hen- 
nion, there  is  the  door." 

"Thou  art  a  horrid  creature!"  added  Tibbie. 

"I  ain't  goin'  till  I've  had  it  all  out  with 
you,"  asserted  Phil  with  a  dogged  determina- 
tion. 

"Then  you  force  us  to  leave  you,"  said 
Janice,  rising. 

Just  as  she  spoke,  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Mr.  Meredith  entered.  His  eye 
happened  to  fall  first  on  Philemon,  and  with- 
out so  much  as  a  word  of  greeting  to  the 
girls,  he  demanded  angrily,  "Ho!  what  the 
devil  are  you  doing  here?    'Tis  all  of  a  piece 
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that  a  traitor  to  his  king  should  work  by 
stealth." 

Even  the  worm  turns,  and  Philemon,  al- 
ready hectored  to  desperation  by  the  girls, 
gave  a  loose  rein  to  his  sense  of  the  wrong  and 
injustice  that  it  seemed  to  him  every  one  con- 
spired to  heap  upon  htm.  "I've  dun  no  hug- 
ger-muggery,"  he  roared,  shaking  his  fist  in 
the  squire's  face,  "an'  the  man's  a  tarnal  liar 
who  says  I  have." 

"Don't  try  to  threaten  me,  sir!"  roared  back 
the  squire,  but  none  the  less  retiring  two 
steps.  "Your  father's  son  can't  bully  Lambert 
Meredith.  But  for  his  cowardice,  and  others 
like  him,  but  for  the  men  of  all  sides  and  no 
side,  we'd  have  prevented  the  Assembly's  ap- 
proving the  damned  resolves  of  the  Congress. 
Marry  a  daughter  of  mine!  I'll  see  you  and 
your  precious  begetter  in  hell  first.  Don't  let 
me  find  you  snooking  about  my  girl  hence- 
forth, or  'twill  fare  ill  with  ye,  that  I  warn 
ye." 

"If  'twarn't  that  you  arc  her  father  and  an 
old  man  I'd  teach  you  a  lesson,"  growled  Phil, 
as  he  went  to  the  door;  "as  'tis,  look  out 
for  yourself.  You  has  enemies  enough  with- 
out making  any  more." 

"There's  a  good  riddance  to  him,"  ex- 
claimed the  squire.  "Well,  hast  a  kiss  for 
thy  dad,  Jan?" 

"A  dozen,"  responded  the  girl.  "But  what 
brought  you  back?  Surely  the  Assembly  has 
not  adjourned?" 

"  'Tis  worse  than  that,"  asserted  the  squire. 
**For  a  week  we  held  the  rascals  at  bay,  but 
yesterday  news  came  from  England  that  the 
ministry  had  determined  not  to  yield,  and  in 
a  frenzy  the  Assembly  indorsed  the  Congress's 
doings  on  the  spot.  As  a  consequence  this 
morning  the  king's  governor  dissolved  us,  and 
the  writs  will  shortly  be  out  for  a  new  elec- 
tion. So  back  I  must  get  me  to  Brunswick 
to  attend  to  my  poll.  I  bespoke  a  message 
to  Charles  by  Squire  Perkins,  who  rid  on  to 
Morristown,  telling  him  to  be  here  with  the 
sleigh  to-morrow  as  early  as  he  could;  and 
meanwhile  must  trust  to  some  Trenton  friend 
or  to  the  tavern  for  a  bed,  if  thy  father, 
Tabitha,  can't  put  me  up." 

Charles  reported  to  the  squire  at  an  hour 
the  following  morning  which  indicated  either 
a  desire  for  once  to  please  his  master,  or  some 
other  motive,  for  an  obedience  so  prompt 
must  have  necessited  a  moonlight  start  from 
Greenwood  in  order  to  reach  Trenton  so  early. 
He  was  told  to  bait  his  horses  at  the  tavern, 
and  the  time  this  took  was  spent  by  the  girls 
in  repeating  farewells. 
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'Tis  a  pity  thee  hast  to  go  before  friend 
Penrhyn  hath  spoken,"  said  Tibbie,  regret- 
fully. 

"Isn't  it!"  sighed  Janice.    'I  did  so  want  to 
see  how  he'd  say  it." 

"You  may — perhaps  Charles "  brokenly 

but  suggestively  remarked  Tibbie. 

"Perhaps,"  responded  Janice,  "but  'twill  be 
very  different.  I  know  he'll — well,  he'll  be 
abrupt  and — and  excited,  and  will — his  sen- 
tences will  not  be  well  thought  out  before- 
hand. Now  Penrhyn  would  have  spoken  at 
length  and  feelingly.  'Twould  have  been 
monstrously  enjoyable." 
"Wilt  tell  me  what  Charles  says?" 
"If  I'm  not  too  flustered  to  remember," 
promised  Janice.  "You  know,  Tibbie,  it 
frights  me  a  little,  for  he  is  just  the  kind  of 
man  to  do  something  desperate." 

"And — and  you  wouldn't ?" 

"Tibbie  Drinker!    A  redemptioner!" 

"But,   Janice,    he    must   have   been   a   gen- 
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"What  he  was  little  matters,"  interrupted 
the  girl.  "He's  a  bond-servant  now,  and  even 
if  he  weren't,  he  has  a  bristly  beard  and  hair 
—ugh!" 

"Poor  fellow!"  sighed  Tabitha.  "'Tis  not 
his  fault!" 

"Nor  is't  mine,"  retorted  Janice.  "I'm  only 
afraid  he  will  put  me  in  such  a  flutter  that  I 
shan't  know  what  I  am  saying,  and  I'm  sure 
I  shall  blush  before  he  so  much  as  gets  out 
the  first  word.  I  wish  I  was  pale  and  delicate 
like  Betty  Glover.  'Tis  mortifying  to  be  so 
healthy." 

"Thy  waist  is  at  least  two  inches  smaller 
than  hers,  when  'tis  properly  laced." 

"But  I  have  red  cheeks,"  moaned  Janice, 
"and,  oh,  Tibbie,  at  times  I  have  such  an 
appetite!" 

"Oh,  Jan!  So  have  I,"  confided  Miss 
Drinker  in  the  lowest  of  whispers,  as  if  fear- 
ing the  walls.  "Sometimes  when  the  men  are 
round,  I'd  eat  twice  as  much,  but  for  the  fear 
they'd  think  me  coarse  and " 

"Gemini,  yes!"  assented  Janice,  when  the 
speaker  paused.  "Many  and  many's  the  time 
I've  wanted  more.  But  'tis  all  right  as  long 
as  the  men  don't  know  that  we  do." 

A  pause  of  some  moments  followed,  and 
then  Janice  asked: 

"Dost  think  I  am  promised  to  Mr.  Evatt, 
Tibbie?" — for  let  it  be  confessed  that  every 
incident  of  what  she  had  pledged  herself  not 
to  tell  had  been  poured  out  to  her  confidante. 

"I  think  so,"  replied  the  girl,  "and  he  being 
used  to  court  ways,  would  surely  know." 
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"He's — well,  he's  a  fin*  figure  of  a  man," 
owned  Janice.  "And  tho'  1  never  intended 
it,  I'd  rather  'twould  be  he  than  Philemon 
Hennion  or  the  parson." 

"What  if  thy  father  and  mother  should  not 
consent?"  said  Tabitha. 

" 'T would  be  lovelyl"  cried  Janice,  ecstatic- 
ally. "Just  like  a  romance.  And  being  court 
bred,  he'd  know  how  to — well — how  to  give 
it  eclat.  Oh.  Tibbie,  think  of  making  both  a 
runaway  match  and  of  going  to  court!" 

Much  as  Tabitha  loved  her  friend,  the  lit' 
tie  green-eyed  monster  gained  possession  of 
her  momentarily.  "He  may  be  deceiving 
thee,"  she  suggested.  "Perhaps  he  never  was 
there." 

"Nay.  He  knows  all  the  titled  people.  He 
was  at  one  of  Lady  Grafton's  routs,  Tibbie, 
and  was  Spoke  to  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land!" 


For  a  man  falsely  to  assert  acquaintance 
with  a  roya)  duke  seemed  lo  improbable  to 
the  girls  that  this  was  accepted  as  indisputable 
proof.  Driven  from  her  first  position,  Tibbie 
remarked,  "Perhaps  he  won't  return.  Many's 
the  maid's  been  cozened  and  deserted  by  the 

For  a  minute,  either  because  this  idea,  did 
not  please  Janice,  or  because  she  needed  time 
to  digest  it,  there  was  silence. 

"Oh,  Janice,"  sighed  Tibbie  presently,  "  'ti* 
almost  past  belief  that  thee  hast  had  so  much 
happen  to  thee." 

But  a  few  weeks  before  the  girl  thought  the 
chief  part  of  her  experiences  were  the  most 
cruel  luck  that  had  ever  befallen  maiden.  Yet 
so  quickly  does  youth  put  trouble  in  the  past, 
and  SO  respondent  is  it  to  the  romantic  view 
of  things,  thai  she  now  promptly  answered: 

"Is't  not,  Tibbiel    Am  I  not  a  lucky  girl?" 


(To  be  continued.) 
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EUGENE    FIELD   AND    BILL   NYE 

A  Reminiscence  and  an  Original  Manuscript 


nlKE  everyone  else  I 
;  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Luther  S. 
Livingston's  little 
monograph  on  the 
pubUcationofthe  Den- 
z'cr  Tribune  Primer, 
Eugene  Field's  first 
book,  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  The  Bookman.  It  recalled  a 
visit  which  I  made  to  Denver  in  1882, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  up  the  Mining 
and  Mineral  Exposition  held  there  that 
year,  for  the  Boston  Posl  of  which  I 
was  an  accredited  travelling  corre- 
spondent. 

Of  course  I  made  Mr.  Field's  ac- 
quaintance and  met  him  nearly  every 
day  for  several  weeks.  He  was  then 
publishing  a  series  of  the  famous  Primer 
in  the  Tribune,  of  which  he  was  the  man- 
aging editor,  and  writing  pyramids  of 
verse,  much  of  which  has  not  so  far  been 
included  in  any  of  his  volumes.  It  was 
fairly  good  newspaper  verse  and  was  ex- 
tensively copied,  especially  by  the  West- 
ern press.  One  of  Mr.  Field's  fads  at 
that  time  was  to  clip  out  all  of  his  orig- 
inal poems,  copied  in  other  papers,  and 
paste  them  on  the  ceiling  and  boarded 
walls  that  partitioned  off  his  sanctum 
from  the  other  editorial  departments  in 
the  Tribune  office.  These  walls,  and  the 
ceiling  as  well,  were  covered  with  poetry 
by  Eugene  Field.  You  would  see  the 
same  poem  in  a  dozen  places,  scissored 
from  as  many  papers,  and  the  effect  on 
the  eye  was  odd  and  curious. 

One  day  Mr.  Field  told  me  he  had  at 
times  some  parrot  and  monkey  struggles 
with  the  reluctant  muse.  There  were 
days  he  said  when  she  was  out  of  sorts 
and  obstinate,  and  then  the  mischievous 
rhymes  tried  their  best  to  elude  his  pen. 
In  these  emergencies  he  resorted  to  the 
primitive  method  of  audibly  repeating 
the  alphabet  of  monosyllables  for  some 
rhyming  word  that  would  fit,  and  meet 
the  nice  requirements  of  syntax  and 
prosody. 

For  instance,  if  he  desired  a  word 
rhyming   with    the   termination    al,    he 


would  commence  with  the  first  rhyming 
word  bat,  and  proceed  thus:  brat,  cat, 
chat,  fat.  Hat,  hat,  mat,  pal,  rat,  slat,  that, 
and  so  on.  And  thus  he  maundered 
among  the  plaguey  rhymes  until  he 
made  them  tally  in  sound  and  sense. 

It  was  rather  difficult  to  credit  this 
confession,  and  I  intimated  that  he  must 
be  springing  some  occult  joke  on  me ; 
thereupon  he  solemnly  protested  that 
this  system  of  capturing  recalcitrant 
rhymes  was  a  common  expedient  of  his. 
Well,  training  does  much  for  poets,  as 
for  everybody  else,  and  it  may  be  con- 
fidently stated  that  Mr.  Field  eventually 
brought  his  capricious  muse  to  terms, 
and  obliged  her  to  capitulate;  for  what- 
ever may  be  its  other  deficiencies,  his 
later  metrical  work  betrays  none  of  those 
stilted,  strained,  mechanical  devices 
which  would  indicate  that  he  persisted  in 
"that  crude,  schoolboy  method  of  com- 
position." 

Bill  Nye,  whom  I  already  had  visited 
in  Laramie  City,  Wyoming,  where  he 
then  lived  (and  of  whom,  by  the  way,  I 
was  the  first  newspaper  writer  to  give  a 
biographical  sketch  in  print),  came  to 
Denver,  and  knowing  I  was  stopping  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel,  he  joined  me  there. 
The  "boys"  on  the  Denver  press  gave 
Nye  a  dinner  at  which  Field  presided, 
and  I  remember  that  there  was  some 
side-splitting  persiflage  exchanged  at  the 
table,  and  some  jolly  post-prandial  ora- 
tory. 

The  next  day  Field,  Nye,  Colonel  Will 
Visscher,  a  breezy  and  eccentric  literary 
character  of  the  West,  and  myself,  whom 
they  had  christened  "the  Baby,"  went  to 
a  photograph  "gallery,"  and  the  four  of 
us  were  taken  in  a  group  picture.  1 
have  never  been  able  to  procure  a  copy 
of  that  photograph,  though  I  would  give 
considerably  more  than  my  royalties  on 
my  first  book  of  verses  to  possess  it.  I 
have  even  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
photographer— a  clear  case  of  aphasia. 
Mr.  Field  afterward  wrote  me  that  he 
too  had  searched  for  that  photograph, 
but  without  success. 

As  I  was  taking  my  leave  of  Bill  Nye 
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in  Denver  he  thrust  a  long  envelope  into 
my  hand  and  said:  "Here  is  a  Httle 
manuscript  sketch  I  wrote  as  far  back  as 
1870.  I  give  it  to  you  as  a  proof  that 
I  was  not  always  a  jester  with  the  quill. 
Perhaps  when  you  are  writing  my  obit- 
uary some  time  you  can  use  it."- 

And  sure  enough  the  pathetic  and 
pretty  httle  sketch  comes  in  conveniently 
now,  though  I  am  not  writing  poor  Bill 
Nye's  obituary.  I  transcribe  it  from  the 
original,  and  here  it  is : 

An  Unfinished  Poem. 

Once,  a  long  time  ago,  I  began  to 
write  a  poem.  It  was  to  be  perfect  in 
metre  and  in  rhyme,  and  so  truthful  in 
sentiment  that  thousands  of  hearts 
should  throb  and  thrill  to  its  music,  I 
began  it  with  high  hopes,  and  christened 
it  with  the  name  of  a  child.  But  the 
work  nioveu  slowly,  and  the  lines  seemed 
very  tame,  so  that  I  returned  again  and 
again  to  the  child-model  for  inspiration, 
and  looked  into  the  merry  eyes  for  help. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  very  little  of 
my  time  was  devoted  to  the  poem,  and 
a  great  deal  was  devoted  to  my  hero. 
No  slave  ever  lived  under  a  more  un- 
limited monarchy  than  I  under  the  reign 
of  a  pair  of  laughing  eyes,  and  no  true 
loyal  subject  ever  bowed  in  meeker  sub- 
mission or  blessed  his  sweet  bondage  as 
I  did,  with  my  neck  beneath  the  dimpled 
foot  of  my  conqueror. 

Thus  the  Summer  came  with  the  tink- 


ling music  of  the  bobolink,  the  misty 
blue  of  June  mornings,  and  the  evening 
concerts  of  the  sleepy-voiced  crickets. 
The  long,  dreary  days  were  short  to  me. 
for  I  was  under  a  speil,  and  the  wand 
of  the  enchanter  was  a  baby's  tiny  rat- 
tle. So  I  still  dreamed  on  of  the  poem 
that  should  crown  this  Summer  vision 
with  an  ode  to  my  king,  the  beck  of 
whose  chubby  hand  was  my  law. 

But  the  poem  is  only  half  finished.  It 
was  broken  oS  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  now  it  is  growing  yellow  be- 
neath a  pair  of  scarlet  and  white  stock- 
ings. Those  Summer  days  are  locked 
in  a  frozen  sky ;  the  roses  and  the  violets 
are  covered  with  the  drifting  snow.  With 
the  death  of  the  year  came  the  time  for 
the  waxen  hands  to  be  forever  still ; 
those  hands  that  hold  my  heartstrings 
in  their  eternal  stillness;  those  hands 
that  seem  to  touch  me  yet  and  take  me 
back  to  that  golden  Summer  time  when 
I  was  trying  to  write  my  poem. 

There  are  tears  in  this  touching  little 
piece,  especially  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  humourist  was  writing  about  his 
baby  boy  of  whom  he  was  robbed  by  the 
White  Dread,  and  whom  the  genial  tun- 
maker  has  since  joined. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  Nye's 
subsequent  rise  to  popularity  and  his 
exceptional  career  as  "a  jester  with  the 
quill."  Have  we  not  all  laughed  with 
him,  and  found  our  heavy  hours  grow 
light  with  his  abundant  mirth  ? 

Leon  Mead. 


THE    ART    OF    THE    MONTH 


I  UITE  exceeding  all 
the  other  events  in 
importance,  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  col- 
lected work  of  John 
S  Sargent,  at  Cop- 
lev  Hall,  in  Boston, 
last  month  was  the 
grt.at  notable  art  happening  of  the 
SL.'ason.  Xor  was  the  interest  confined 
to  the  artist  and  the  connoissenr,  for 
the  public  flocked  in  great  multitudes 
to  the  show,  and  came  away  much 
impressed.  It  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  the  display  has  never 
been  equalled  by  any  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen and  has  rarely  been  approached 
by  the  European.  Though  we  were 
prepared  for  a  remarkable  showing,  our 
expectations  were  more  than  realised, 
and  Sargent  stands  to-day  the  most 
astonishing  American  art  product  of  the 
century. 

There  were  something  like  fifty  por- 


traits hung  in  the  admirably  arranged 
gallery,  with  as  many  sketches,  studies, 
and  drawings,  and  together  they  made 
an  interesting  history  of  the  man's  ex- 
perimentings  and  accomplishments,  run- 
ning over  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
Scarce  any  man  seems  ever  to  have  had 
more  command  over  his  medium  than 
Sargent.  His  work  is  the  apotheosis  of 
technical  dexterity,  and  the  paint  flows 
from  the  end  of  his  brush  like  magic. 
His  brilliancy  is  phenomenal,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  is  his  most  prominent 
attribute;  but  although  we  may  never 
get  away  from  this  fact,  it  does  not  stop 
here.  He  gets  the  characteristics  of  his 
sitters  every  time  to  a  sun^rising  degree, 
and  though  these  arc,  one  feels,  of  the 
more  superficial  order,  it  is  nevertheless 
impossible  not  to  be  impressed,  standing 
before  his  efforts.  I  think  that  a  group 
of  four  pictures  at  Copley  Hail,  includ- 
ing Mrs,  -Arthur  Meyer  and  her  chil-" 
dren,    the    Wertheimcr    portrait    of    the 
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Hebrew  picture  dealer  of  London,  the 
Lady  Agjiew,  and  the  Mrs.  Davis  and 
children,  show  a  remarkable  range, 
quite  unexcelled  by  any  modern  man  and 
rarely  surpassed  by  the  old  masters  in 
the  art  of  portraiture.  Each  is  different 
in  its  way,  in  execution,  in  conception 
and  in  the  handling.  The  Mrs.  Meyer 
is  all  sparkle  and  brilliancy;  the  Mrs. 
Davis  all  sobriety  and  seriousness ;  the 
Lady  Agnew  all  sentiment  and  dehcately 
effeminate,  while  the  Wertheimer  is  a 
tour  de  force,  on  a  plane  entirely  its  own. 
and  taken  all  around  is  the  artist's 
masterpiece. 

What  other  living  man  could  do  all  oi 
them?  I  know  of  none.  But  it  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Sargent  has  by  no  means  said 
his  last  word.  The  man  is  only  forty- 
three,  in  full  possession  of  his  health  and 
strength,  and  has  every  incentive  to  con- 
tinue in  the  serious  methods  that  have 
always  appealed  to  him.  How  far  he  may 
go  no  man  can  say.  It  is,  however,  re- 
gretable  that  the  show  could  not  have 
come  to  this  city,  and  to  others  for  that 
matter,  for  it  carried  with  it  a  lesson 
both  to  the  student  and  to  the  public. 
To  the  first,  by  showing  what  it  is  to 
keep,  despite  natural  gifts,  to  a  serious. 
logical  course  of  study,  ignoring  success 
and  the  flattery  of  the  world,  never  to 
rest  content  on  well-won  laurels,  but  to 
set  the  highest  standards  and  work  con- 
tinually towards  that  end  ;  to  the  public. 
as  showing  that  the  native  can,  with 
proper  encouragement,  quite  hold  his 
own  in  the  world's  competition,  and 
maintaining    his    dignity,    arrive    at    a 
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position  almost  unequalled  among  the 
painters  of  all  nations. 

Sharing  with  Mr.  Sargent  his  honours 
as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr. 
Edwin  A.  Abbey  is  another  highly  in- 
teresting American  in  these  days.  Two 
of  his  early  pictures  have  come  up  in  the 
auction  rooms  of  late.  The  "Autumn" 
in  the  Clarke  collection  and  "Visitors" 
in  the  Havemeyer  sale.  Mr.  Abbey's 
pictures  give  the  spectator  an  idea  that 
the  painter   takes   a   positive  enjoyment 
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in  his  work.  It  all  seems  so  sponta- 
neous, so  easily  done,  and  there  is  never 
a  trace  of  the  labour  and  discourage- 
■  ments  that  must  of  necessity  aecompany 
the  performance.  Mr.  Abbey  is  a  year 
older  than  Mr.  Sargent,  and  the  two 
have  been  intimately  associated  for  many 
years,  occupying  a  studio  together  in 
Broa<lway,  England,  now  for  several 
seasons.  Mr.  Abbey's  decorations  tor 
the  Boston  Public  Library  improve  on 
acquaintance,  and  !iis  recent  English 
work  in  the  Royal  .Academy  exhibitions 


shows  decided  advance,  an  intelligent 
progress  and  a  continual  searching  after 
the  greater  truths  in  his  art.  Like  Sar- 
gent,hctoo  never  seems  satisfied  with  his 
previous  efforts,  surely  a  healthy  sign, 
and  his  last  canvas  is  generally  his  best. 
In  the  death  of  Alfred  Sisley,  the 
school  of  French  impressionists  loses 
one  of  its  most  brilliant  members,  and 
though  his  technical  methods  and  choice 
of  subjects  differed  little  from  those  of 
Monet.  I  think  his  colour  was  more  re- 
fined, of  rarer  subtlety,  and  of  a  greater 
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harmony.  But,  after  all,  his  art  was  only 
a  reflection  of  Monet,  without  whose  in- 
itiative it  may  be  doubted  if  the  younger 
man  would  ever  have  ventured  into 
such  a  novel  direction,  and  by  his  imita- 
tiveness  he  naturally  has  not  the  same 
claim  to  respect  that  is  demanded  for 
Monet.  One  may  easily  trace  the  man- 
nerisms, the  same  careless  disregard  of 
landscape  forms  and  details,  and  the  sub- 


ordination of  composition, 
line,  and  grace,  to  the  re- 
alisation of  light  and  air. 
Once  more  comes  up  the 
old  question  as  to  which 
are  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  picture-making. 
I  contend  that  the  greatest 
masters  were  thosi.'  who 
combined  ihe  greatest 
nund)er  of  (jualities.  not 
those  who  were  content 
with  one  or  two  particular 
realisations ;  and  surely 
the  man  who  is  willing 
lo  sink  his  individuality  in 
following  more  or  less 
blindly  the  work  of  an- 
other, be  that  work  never 
so  admirable,  may  never 
snocossfully  lay  claim  to 
authority  in  art  matters. 

An  interesting  case  in 
l^ointisthat  of  another  Am- 
sTii-an,  a  woman  this  time. 
Miss  Mary  Cassatt,  who 
lias  lived  a  long  time  in 
i''rance,  where  she  has  en- 
joyed an  intimate  artistic 
association  with  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  impres- 
sionistic school.  Their  in- 
rtuence  has  ever  been  ap- 
parent in  her  work,  but 
through  it  all,  the  woman 
lias  never  lost  sight  of  her 
own  personality,  and  her 
canvases  bear  to-day,  as  al- 
ways, indisputable  traces  of 
her  own  individuality  not  to 
be  mistaken.  Personally,  I 
aminclinedtothink  she  has 
wisely  taken  almost  all  the 
good  from  these  men  and 
rejected  pretty  much  all  the 
em  exhibition  bad.  and  I  attribute  it  to  a 
case  of  stronger  tempera- 
ment on  the  part  of  Miss 
Cassalt.  The  examples  here  reproduced 
give  as  far  as  may  be  in  black 
and  white  an  idea  of  what  I  mean.  Of 
recent  years  she  has  devoted  her  art  to 
the  portrayal  of  children  and  infancy  in 
particular.  To  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  difficidties  attending  the  delin- 
eation of  child  life,  the  seriousness  of  the 
task  will  be  appreciated.  It  mnst  be  al- 
most entirely  a  question  of  feeling,  for 
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one  can  scarcely  hope  to  have  any  main- 
tenance of  the  pose  or  of  an  expression, 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  So  it  is  that 
the  painter  has  to  depend  on  quick  im- 
pressions, to  catch  fleeting  nuances  of 
action  and  character.  But  Miss  Cassatt 
succeeds  and  with  great  sympathy  has 
fixed  on  her  canvas  the  deUcacy  of  the 
infantile  face  and  movement,  and  she 
tells  the  story  with  abiding  truth  and 
grace. 

Two  exhibitions  of  animal  painting 
have  attracted  attention  in  this  city  re- 
cently. One  was  the  work  of  a  young 
Englishman,  Arthur  Wardle,  at  the 
Tooth  gallery  in  this  city.  Mr.  Wardle 
has  given  his  attention  to  the  portrayal 
of  wild  animals  and  in  so  doing  enters  a 
field  that  has  been  little  exploited,  for 
one  may  number  those  who  are  working 
in  this  direction  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  Naturally  the  man  who  would  de- 
pict the  untamed  beast  of  the  forest,  must 
take  his  inspiration  from  the  specimens 
detained  behind  bars  in  the  Zoological 
gardens.     There  is  little  chance  under 


such  circumstances  to  get  much  idea  of 
the  action  and  the  untrammelled  man- 
ners of  the  beasts,  and  to  succeed  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  natural  feeling  for 
and  sympathy  with  the  subject,  so  as  to 
give  an  aspect  of  realism.  This  Mr. 
Wardle  does,  however ;  so  did  Barye,and 
so  does  Swan,  a  fellow-countryman  of 
Wardle.  The  catlike  action,  the  stealthi- 
ness  and  the  tremendous  reserve  force  of 
tigers,  lions,  leopards  and  others  of  the 
tribes,  Mr.  Wardle  expresses  with  truth 
and  genuine  knowledge. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Poore  gives  to  the  dog 
that  which  the  other  secured  for  the  wild 
animals,  and  though  the  problem  is  sim- 
pler, it  is  harder  in  a  way  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  average  spectator,  for  all 
the  world  loves  a  dog  and  knows  him 
through  and  through.  Mistakes  of  anat- 
omy and  movement,  of  construction  and 
colour,  and  the  many  attributes  of  the 
canine  race,  are  detected  at  a  glance.  In 
painting  the  subject  here  reproduced, 
Mr.  Poore  had  material  of  the  best,  for 
the  hounds  were  of  the  Queen's  kennels, 
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and  were  of  the  finest  breeds  obtainable. 
In  quite  a  different  direction  is  the  in- 
completed picture  by  Sir  Edward  Bume- 
Jones.  It  is  not  often  that  the  outside 
world  is  permitted  to  see  the  beginnings 
of  a  master  and  his  preliminary  lay-ins  of 
an  important  composition.  It  is  a  veri- 
table peep  behind  the  scenes.  In  the 
original,  only  the  draperies  have  received 
any  colour.  They  are  blue  and  but  be- 
gun. The  heads,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, are  in  charcoal;  one  has  some 
monochrome  scumbled  on ;  hut,  slight  as 
the  work  is,  there  are  evident  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  directness  of  a  master. 

Among  the  notable  art  results  of  the 
recent  war  with  Spain,  are  some  pictures 
by  Frederic  Remington,  published  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Russell,  in  large  carbon  prints. 
They  are  executed  in  the  familiar  man- 
ner of  this  artist,  and  as  he  was  on  the 
spot  and  participated  in  the  dangers  of 


the  campaign,  there  is  little  swerving  in 
the  compositions  from  the  realism  of 
actual  warfare,  with  the  human  touches, 
only  possible  under  such  circumstances. 
Hitherto,  painters  have  drawn  largely  on 
their  imagination  for  their  material.  But 
we  have  changed  all  that  in  these  later 
days  of  cameras  and  personal  observa- 
tion. There  is  not  much  poetry  in  fight- 
ing battles.  Afterwards  perhaps,  in  re- 
calling the  event,  the  discomfort  and  the 
fatigue  are  half- forgot  ten,  and  only  the 
heroic  side  is  remembered.  But  as  it 
took  place,  all  excitement,  heat,  worry 
and  danger,  Mr,  Remington  represents 
the  scene,  and  he  does  it  with  convincing 
authority.  The  set  consists  of  three  pic- 
tures, "Missing."  "The  Charge,"  and 
"  The  Scream  of  the  Shrapnel."  and  I 
know  of  no  one  who  has  succeeded  in 
givinga  more  vivid  transcript  of  the  trag- 
edv  of  war.  Arthur  Hocber. 
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While  in  the  Middle  Temple  Blackstone's  brain 
At  midnight  marshals  mooted  points  of  law, 
Or,  picking  in  a  deed  some  hidden  flaw. 

Is  marking  out  a  way  his  cause  to  gain. 

Rude  laughter,  shouts,  and  comic  songs  that  rain 
With  torrent  roar,  as  if  from  Bedlam's  straw. 
The  riot  rose,  and  whoops  that  usquebaugh 

And  reeling  dances  toss  up  in  their  train 

Come  from  the  rooms  above  to  madden  him 
With  hot  confusion  surging  through  his  head. 

Nor  knew  he  then  that  eyes  would  oft  be  dim 
The  while  that  noisy  neighbour's  lines  they  read 

And  gentle  smiles  sweet  ladies'  lips  would  brim 
At  all  his  Vicar's  household  did  and  said, 

Charles  iVoodivard  Hiilsoii. 
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;;NGLISH  authors 
nowadays  have  littlt 
to  complain  of  in  the 
treatment  which  they 
receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  American  pub- 
lishers. Indeed,  if 
'  there  need  be  any 
complaint  it  might 
come  as  a  protest  from  the  reader's 
side  against  the  publishers  who  make 
a  little  literary  tin  god  of  every  new 
author  who  succeeds  in  "catching  on," 
by  dressing  his  books  out  in  "new 
and  uniform  editions."  The  new  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  George  Mere- 
dith, however,  is  calculated  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  parties.  This  edition  in 
sixteen  volumes,  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Scribner.  contains  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's recent  revision,  and  there  we 
might  register  a  gentle  protest,  but  we 
said  all  that  we  had  to  say  at  the  time 
the  revision  first  appeared  about  two 
years  ago.  Each  volume  has  a  photo- 
gravure frontispiece,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained apart  from  the  set.  Of  the  work 
itself,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  write  at 
this  late  date  in  Mr.  Meredith's  career. 
There  are  those  who  will  agree  with  us 
that  he  has  bestowed  an  imperishable 
literature  on  the  world ;  there  are  at  least 
many  who  will  say  of  his  work  as  he  him- 
self has  said  of  the  chronicles  of  Baba 
Mustapha  in  The  Shaz'ing  of  Ska^pat: 
"They  that  have  searched  say  of  them, 
there  is  matter  therein  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  generations." 


George  Meredith  passed  his  seventieth 
birthday  last  year,  having  been  born  in 
Hampshire,  in  the  year  1828.  He  came 
of  obscure  parentage,  and  the  fact  that 
artisan  blood  runs  in  his  veins  accounts 
perhaps  for  his  wonderful  insight  into 
homely  characters.  While  still  very 
young,  his  parents  died,  and  left  him 
to  be  educated  as  a  ward  in  Chancery. 
During  the  impressionable  years  of  boy- 
hood, he  came  under  strong  Teutonic  in- 
fluences in  Germany,  and  was  recalled 
thence  by  his  guardian  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen to  devote  himself  to  a  study  oE  the 


law.  The  profession,  however,  was  dis- 
tasteful to  the  young  lad,  and  he  soon 
deserted  it  for  literature.  Unsuccessful 
at  first  in  poetry,  he  then  published  the 
fantastic  series  of  tales  in  The  Shaving  of 
Shagpat,  and  a  short  story  called  "Fa- 
rina," in  his  early  twenties.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel  appeared,  and  at  once  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  critics.  "No  writer," 
says  Mr,  Gilman  of  Concord,  and  afriend 
of  Mr.  Meredith's,  "has  fought  harderfor 
fame  and  fortune  than  George  Meredith. 
His  life  in  London  for  many  years  was 
a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  poverty  in 
its  harshest  forms.  He  found  himself 
hampered  at  the  threshold  of  his  literary 
life  with  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  with 
heavy  debts,  not  of  his  own  contracting. 
For  one  entire  year,  it  is  said,  he  lived 
exclusively  upon  a  diet  of  oatmeal."  In 
addition  to  this  burden  of  debt  and  the 
very  discouraging  reception  which  his 
first  literary  efforts  met  with,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's early  married  life  was  deeply  em- 
bittered. His  wife,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  now  remem- 
bered as  an  English  humourist,  was  a 
singularly  brilliant  and  witty  woman, 
and  her  death  after  twelve  years  of  mar- 
riage closed  a  tragic  chapter  of  his  life. 
Some  years  later,  Mr.  Meredith  mar- 
ried again,  but  since  1886,  when  his  sec- 
ond wife  died,  he  has  lived  alone  at  Box 
Hill,  not  far  from  London,  with  his  son 
and  daughter  for  company. 


An  American  visitor  to  Box  Hill  some 
years  ago,  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  splendidly  healthy  tone  and 
superabundant  life  of  the  man,  and  re- 
marked the  vigour  and  sanity  in  his  way 
of  looking  at  things  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  his  work.  One  need  not 
talk  with  Mr.  Meredith  to  discover  his 
hatred  of  shams  and  sentimentality,  for 
this  is  a  prominent  keynote  of  his  work. 
But  this  visitor  had  it  impressed  upon 
him  anew  in  a  refreshing  manner.  Upon 
making  some  wholly  obvious  and  com- 
monplace reference  to  the  changing 
leaves,  and  the  sombreness  of  their 
colour  in  comparison  with  that  of  our 
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American  foliage,  the  visitor  finished 
with  a  platitude  about  the  English  views 
being  more  pleasing,  as  they  were  less 
obtrusive  anti  suggestive  ot  the  dying 
year,  which  meant  the  flickering  of  one 
more  series  of  candles  on  another  Christ- 
mas night  that  would  never  return.  Mr. 
Meredith  had  no  place  for  ssntmientality 
of  this  sort.  What  was  there,  he  pro- 
tested, in  the  thought  of  the  passing 
years  that  shonld  be  sad?  It  was  life, 
more  hfe  anci  fuller,  for  which  nia:! 
should  be  ever  seeking;  but  life  was  not 
to  be  had  by  whining  into  a  past  iliat 
had  turned  tail  and  fled.  Rather  men 
must  look  lip  bravely,  planted  on  the 
honest  present,  to  the  problems  of  the 
pressing  future,  never  content  to  live  in 
a  fool's  paradise,  but  always  courting 
activity,  and  making  use  of  moments  as 
they  came  so  bravely,  so  well,  that  such 
moments  would  be  quite  transformed 
into  the  energy  of  character,  not  left 
behind  to  haunt  you  like  sloughed 
chrysalises  of  vanished  butterfly  hopes 
and  impulses.  No  wonder  the  visitor 
recalled  Mr.  Meredith's  saying,  "You 
may  start  a  sermon  from  stones  to  hit  the 
stars." 

*t 

Not  long  ago  Messrs.  Harper  and 
Brothers  completed  a  uniform  edition  of 
the  works  of  Thomas  Hardy,  and  since 
then  the  same  firm  has  issued  his  new 
volume  of  poems,  which  also  contains 
some  illustrations  by  Mr.  Hardy,  We 
hope  that  later  the  publishers  wifl  follow 
the  good  example  of  the  Messrs.  Scrib- 
ner  and  publish  an  edition  of  Mr.  Har- 
dy's poems  uniform  with  the  set  of  his 
works,  as  was  done  with  Mr.  Meredith's 
poems.  Mr.  Hardy's  new  volume,  IVes- 
sex  Poems,  is  not  what  one  would  call 
a  pleasing  book,  but  it  is  full  of  interest. 
That  Mr.  Hardy  was  a  poet  every  reader 
of  his  novels  must  have  known.  In 
IVessex  Poems  he  has  elected  to  throw 
his  poetry  into  verse,  and  by  no  means 
unsuccessfully.  Yet  it  is  as  a  great  writer 
of  prose,  one  of  our  very  greatest,  that 
he  will  permanently  stand.  There  are  a 
few  pieces  of  verse  in  his  new  volume 
that  will  remain  in  the  memory  when 
the  work  of  younger  poets  by  profession 
will  be  forgotten, butthe  Titan  works  with 
an  instrument  that  is  not  quite  pliable 
in  his  hand ;  in  other  words,  Mr.  Hardy 
is  not  a  great  poet  in  the  accepted  sense. 


Mr.  Hardy's  worn  and  thoughtful 
face,  his  gentle  and  courteous  manner, 
are  a  true  index  of  his  quality.  Whatever 
one  may  think  of  his  opinions,  nobody 
can  deny  that  they  are  the  result  of  se- 
vere travail  and  an  earnest  effort  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  what  he  has 
found  himself  compelled  to  reject.  Some 
one  has  said  that  the  only  complaint  any 
one  could  make  of  Mr.  Hardy  is  that  he 
does  not  know  how  great  a  man  he  is. 
He  takes  much  too  seriously  the  attacks 
of  small  critics.     He  is  one  of  those  men 


MEREDITH    WRITES    HIS    BOOKS. 

of  genius  who  are  quite  devoid  of  self- 
consciousness.  In  general  company  he  is 
very  silent.  Half  a  dozen  journalists  have 
been  heard  discussing  style  in  his  com- 
pany, and  he.  very  nearly  the  first  stylist 
left  to  us,  has  sat  quiet  and  attentive  as 
if  he  wished  to  learn.  And  yet  Mr. 
Hardy  is  a  most  animated  and  brilliant 
talker,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  he 
holds  decided  opinions,  and  has  a  de- 
cidedly independent  view  of  contem- 
porary literature.  He  is  an  admirer  of 
Mr.  George  Gissing  and  was  one  of  the 


earliest  to  discern  the  promise  in  Miss 
Marv  E.  Wilkins. 

Mr.  Hardy's  first  printed  article  ap- 
peared in  Chambers's  Journal  tor  March 
i8th,  1865,  and  was  entitled  "How  I 
Buiit  Myself  a  House."  Mr.  Hardy's  ar- 
ticle commenced  quite  in  the  manner  of 
Mr.  James  Payn,  who  was  then  editor 
of  the  Journal.  "My  wife  Sophia,  myself. 
and  the  beginning  of  a  happy  line,  for- 


merly lived  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
in  the  sort  of  a  house  called  a  Highly 
Desirable,  Semi-Dctached  Villa.  But  in 
reality  our  residence  was  the  very  oppo- 
site of  what  we  wished  it  to  be."  He 
went  on  to  tell  pleasantly  how  the  house 
was  built,  and  how  after  it  was  too  late 
Sophia  jumped  out  of  bed  with  the  ex- 
clamation: "Oh!  that  builder!  Not  a 
single  bar  of  any  sort  is  there  to  the  nur- 
sery windows ;  and,  John,  some  day  those 
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poor  little  children  will  tumble  out  in 
their  innocence — how  should  they  know 
better? — and  be  dashed  to  pieces.  Why 
did  you  put  the  nursery  on  the  second 
Hoor?"  Next  morning;  some  bars  were 
put  up.  Mr.  Hardy  at  this  time  was  only 
twenty-five,  and  was  the  pupil  of  an 
architect  in  Dorchester.  He  was  for  a 
time  very  deeply  interested  in  religion, 
and  contemplated  a  clerical  career.  He 
wrote  verses,  too,  most  of  them  re- 
ligious. Literature  claimed  him  at  this 
period  only  intermittently,  and  not  until 
1871,  when  lie  was  past  thirty,  did  he 
produce  that  curious  but  powerful  and 
promising  book,  Desperate  Remedies. 
This  was  followed  immediately  by  a  lit- 
erary triumph  in  Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree — one  of  the  most  perfect  things  in 
English  fiction.  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  fol- 
lowed, and  then  came  his  first  popular 
success.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crozvd. 


How  this  novel  came  to  be  written  de- 
serves telling.  Mr.  Frederick  Green- 
wood, an  excellent  judge  of  literature, 
was  then  editing  the  Conihill  Magazine. 
Attracted  by  the  word  "Greenwood,"  he 
picked*  up  a  copy  of  Under  the  Grecn- 
Zivod  Tree  at  a  railwa>'  book-stall,  and 
was  so  impressed  by  the  power  of  the 
work  that  he  engaged  the  author  to 
write  a  serial  for  the  Conihill.  This  serial 
turned  out  to  lie  Far  from  the  Madding 
Cro'n-d,  which  at  once  secured  the  writer 
a  foremost  position  among  living 
authors.  It  was  published  anonymously, 
and  the  Spectator  made  a  guess  that 
George  Eliot  was  the  writer.  Mr.  George 
Meredith  was  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nise the  promise  of  unusual  power  in 
Desperate  Remedies,  and  we  believe  that 
Mr.  John  Morley.  between  whom  and 
Mr.Meredith  there  has  long  been  a  warm 
friendship,  was  equally  appreciative. 


DR.  HENRY   VAN    DYKE   AND   THE    NEW   CHAIR    IN 
ENGLISH    LITERATURE   AT   PRINCETON 


jT  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  Pnnce- 
ton  University  held  on 
March  9th  it  was  an- 
nounced that  $100,- 
I  000  had  been  raised 
to  endow  a  new  chair 
m  English  literature, 
on  condition  that  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke 
should  be  its  first  incumbent.  Dr.  van 
Dyke  was  unanimously  elected  pro- 
fessor, according  to  the  terms  of  the 
gift,  and  the  trustees  voted  to  call  the 
new  chair  the  "  Murray  chair "  in 
recogTiition  of  the  services  of  Dr. 
James  O.  Murray,  the  dean  of  the 
University. 

Only  recently  Dr.  van  Dyke  refused 
an  offer  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity after  having  expressed  his  desire 
to  accept  it.  and  his  intimation  to  his 
congregation  to  that  effect  was  unmis- 
takable. Dr.  van  Dyke  referred  to  this 
in  his  notice  to  them  of  the  call  to  Prince- 
ton on  Sunday,  March  12th:  "I  had 
thought    that    matter    settled    by    what 


passed  between  us  on  February  5th,"  he 
said.  "I  have  not  changed  my  mind  at 
all  from  what  I  said  then.  If  you  have 
changed  yours  I  am  very  sorry.  I  have 
no  intention  of  going  away  from  the 
Brick  Church  at  present — or  next  fall — 
unless  you  indicate  that  you  prefer  to 
have  me  do  so." 

The  election  to  the  Princeton  profes- 
sorship was  made  with  the  proviso  that 
the  time  of  entrance  upon  its  duties 
should  be  left  to  Dr.  van  Dyke's  conven- 
ience. We  are  authorised  to  say  that 
Dr.  van  Dyke  will  accept  the  election 
now,  with  this  condition.  This  leaves 
him  free  to  continue  his  pastoral  work 
while  the  present  needs  of  the  church  ex- 
ist. Dr.  van  Dyke  will  not  give  up  his 
pastorate  until  the  responsibilities  rest- 
ing upon  him  have  been  fairly  met.  Pre- 
cisely when  that  will  be  !s  uncertain. 

Dr.  van  Dyke  is  a  graduate  of  both 
Princeton  University  and  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  and  was  elected  last  year 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
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Hall.  He  has  been  with  the  Brick  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Fifth  Avenue  since 
1882.  His  election  to  the  professorship 
of  EnpHsh  literature  at  Princeton  is  at 
once  a  source  of  gratification  and  a  rec- 
ognition of  literary  merit  and  of  service 
in  the  interests  of  American  literature. 

Dr.  van  D\ke's  literary  plans  during 
the  summer  vacation   include  a  fourth 


Christmas  story,  to  be  added  to  the  three 
already  published,  and  three  or  four  more 
woodland  tales  hke  "A  Lover  of  Music," 
which  appears  in  the  current  number  of 
Scribjirr's.  "If  I  ever  get  time  to  tell 
them  they  may  make  a  book,"  he  says. 
"and  I'd  like  to  print  them  on  birch 
bark  and  bind  in  deerskin  and  decorate 
with  oitllines  of  little  fishes!" 


^^^^ 
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KDOUARD    ROD 


COMPARATIVELY 
new  writer,  Charles 
Recolin.  lias  recently 
brought  liiitiself  inti) 
notice  in  Paris, 
through  a  ciirions  lit- 
tle volume  of  critical 
essays,  L'Amtn'hic 
lAllhairc.  which,  in  spite  of  its 
somewhat  starthng  title,  contains  a 
number  of  well-considered  judgments  of 
contemporary  authors,  and  not  thi 
least   interesting   of   these    is    his   esii 


mate  o(  the  writings  of  Edouard  Rod. 
.\l.  Kecolin  ventures  to  predict  that 
wlien  the  time  comes  for  writing  a  his- 
tory of  the  evolution  of  ideas  dnring 
the  last  (]uarler  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. M.  Rod  will  be  one  of  the  first 
witnesses  consulted,  since  "no  one  lias 
been  more  fully  penetrated  with  the 
thoughts  of  his  time,  and  no  one  has  in- 
terpreted   them    with    more    scrupnlous 


In  this  country,  where  the  name  of  the 
anthor  of  I-a  Course  a  la  Mnrl  was  sel- 
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dom  heard  until  after  his  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  extendea  by  the  Harvard 
Cercle  Franqais,  it  may  occasion  some 
surprise  to  find  him  valued  so  highly  by 
a  critic  who,  on  the  whole,  takes  a  som- 
bre view  of  contemporary  letters ;  and 
yet  the  estimate  is  eminently  just^  M. 
Rod  is  not  perhaps  what  may  be  called  a 
brilliant  writer.  Like  one  of  his  most 
obvious  masters,  Henri  Beyle,  he  has 
never  sought  to  be  a  stylist,  preferring 
always  to  subordinate  the  form  to  the 
thought.  As  a  critic,  he  has  neither 
Brunetiere's  subtlety  in  dialectics,  nor 
the  indulgent  irony  of  Anatole  France. 
As  a  novelist,  he  lacks  that  inborn  gift 
of  word-painting  which  is  equally  essen- 
tial to  the  idyllic  pages  of  Pierre  Loti 
and  the  panoramic  realism  of  Emile 
Zola.  Nor  is  he  an  adept  in  the  psy- 
chology of  feminine  unreason,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Bourget  or  a  Marcel  Pre- 
vost.  His  romances  are  generally  made 
of  sterner  stuff;  there  is  a  virile  note  in 
them  which  is  often  missing  in  the 
works  of  his  fellow  psychologues ;  in  fact, 
in  everything  that  he  does,  Rod  is  in- 
clined to  take  himself  and  his  vocation 
very  seriously;  whether  he  is  studying 
German  philosophy  in  a  four-hundred- 
page  Essai  sur  Goethe,  or  analyzing,  in 
a  novelette  like  Ulnnocente,  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  Alpine  village  life,  he  is 
equally  in  earnest.  He  has  sought  con- 
scientiously to  grasp  and  to  assimilate 
the  dominant  tendencies  of  his  time,  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  the  world  at 
large.  "A  cultured  man,"  he  insists,  "has 
not  the  right  to  be  ignorant  of  the  lofty 
or  powerful  manifestations  of  foreign 
thought,"  and  in  so  far  as  literary  cos- 
mopolitanism signifies  the  appreciation 
of  the  best  thought  in  all  literatures,  he 
is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  cosmo- 
politan writers  now  living.  As  a  re- 
sult, he  has  produced  a  series  of  works 
which,  beginning  with  his  Ceurse  d  la 
Mort,  show  a  steady  and  consistent  men- 
tal growth,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
offer  to  those  who  can  read  between  the 
lines,  a  chronological  record  of  the  prin- 
cipal influences  which,  during  these 
years,  have  successively  swayed  conti- 
nental literature.  And  for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  he  is  a  noteworthy  figure 
among  contemporary  men  of  letters  in 

France. 

It   should   be   remembered,   however, 


that  M.Rod  is  not  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
but  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  very 
loyal  he  is  to  that  home  of  robust  char- 
acter and  of  vigorous  thought, — "the 
mother  country  of  his  dreams,  his  purest 
thoughts  and  highest  joys."  He  was 
born  in  1857,  at  Nyon  on  Lake  Geneva, 
whence,  throughout  his  childhood,  he 
must  have  beheld  Mont  Blanc,  as  he  de- 
scribes it  in  Lcs  Roches  Blanches,  "colos- 
sal, wrapt  in  eternal  repose,  and  living, 
beneath  the  changing  play  of  light,  the 
mysterious  life  of  its  vast  glaciers."  With 
all  his  cosmopolitanism,  he  has  found, 
among  his  native  Alps,  the  inspiration  of 
some  of  his  happiest  pages. 

In  obedience  to  that  tendency  toward 
centralisation,  against  which  Barres  in- 
veighs so  strongly  in  Lcs  Deracutcs, 
Rod  made  his  way  at  an  early  age  to 
Paris,  and  entered  on  a  career  of  jour- 
nalism. But  he  was  not  destined  to  re- 
main there  long.  In  1884  he  became  the 
editor  of  the  Revue  Sutsse,  and  three 
years  later,  upon  the  death  of  Marc  Mon- 
nier,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
as  professor  of  literature  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Geneva.  The  attraction  of  the 
French  capital,  however,  eventually 
proving  too  strong,  he  tendered  his  res- 
ignation, and  has  since  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  writing. 

It  is  the  fate  of  many  young  authors 
to  lose  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  try- 
ing to  find  their  true  path, — in  "making 
that  voyage  around  themselves,  in 
search  of  a  soul  which  they  hardly  yet 
know,  and  still  less  understand."  Ed- 
ouard Rod's  mistake,  like  that  of  so 
many  of  "Les  Jeunes"  of  his  day,  lay  in 
casting  in  his  lot  with  the  naturalists. 
"Zola  had  intoxicated  us."  he  writes  in 
explanation.  "Not  by  his  success — for  at 
twenty,  when  one's  heart  is  sound,  one 
thinks  so  little  of  success — but  by  the 
vigour  of  his  still  disputed  talent,  by  the 
boldness  of  his  attitude  in  the  face  of  the 
unjust  attacks  which  rained  upon  him." 
His  first  offering  on  the  shrine  of  natur- 
alism was  Palmyre  Veulard,  a  story  about 
on  a  level  with  Huvsmans's  Soexirs  Va- 
tard,  and  appropriately  dedicated  to 
"the  author  of  Nana,*'  Doumic  has  char- 
acterised it.  in  his  incisive  way,  as  "a  fine 
example  of  literary  fervour,"  "conscien- 
tiously brutal  and  deliberately  unclean." 
but  beyond  this  questionable  merit,  it 
had  nothing  to  recommend  it ;  and  un  • 
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like  Zola,  in  the  case  of  Lcs  Mysteres  de 
MarseilUsy  the  author  has  been  wise 
enough  to  consign  it  to  kindly  oblivion. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Rod, 
in  common  with  Iluysmans,  Hennique, 
and  others  of  the  younger  group,  awoke 
to  the  knowledge  that  he  had  needs 
which  naturalism  could  not  satisfy. 

Naturalism  is  in  its  essence  satisfied  with 
itself,  very  limited,  materialistic,  interested  in 
manners  rather  than  in  characters,  in  matter 
rather  than  soul.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  restless  spirits,  idealists  absorbed  in 
the  infinite,  caring  little  for  manners,  and  in 
all  material  things  seeing  nothing  but  man. 
To  take  concrete  examples,  naturalism  was 
tending  in  literature  towards  Balzac,  in  art 
towards  Manet,  or  even  Corbet;  we  followed 
Stendhal  and  Gustave  Moreau. 

The  reaction,  when  it  came,  was  radi- 
cal. After  having  published  half  a  dozen 
volumes  of  little  worth,  he  produced  at 
last,  in  1885,  his  first  work  of  real  sig- 
nificance, La  Course  h  la  Mort,  which  a 
recent  critic,  Henri  Bordeaux,  has  called 
"a  troublous  poem  of  modern  pessim- 
ism." This  strange  book  is  the  joint 
product  of  a  number  of  extraneous  in- 
fluences which  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  trace,  even  if  he  had  not  so  frankly 
acknowledged  them  in  a  sort  of  literary 
confession  of  faith  which  forms  the  pref- 
ace to  Lcs  Trots  Ccrurs,  First  in  order 
of  time  came  the  influence  of  the  music 
of  Wagner,  "so  intuitive,  so  successful 
in  noting  sensations  with  such  marvel- 
lous exactitude"  After  this  came  pes- 
simism, the  pessimism  of  Leopardi,  and 
more  especially  of  Schopenhauer,  "so 
clairvoyant  and  so  skilful  at  discovering 
the  discords  between  man  and  nature. ' 
The  English  school  of  Pre-Raphaellites 
apjpealed  to  him  strongly,  both  by  its 
painting  which,  "drawing  its  inspiration 
from  the  Primitives,  suggests  by  its  lines 
and  colours  the  world  of  thoughts  en- 
closed within  a  human  body;"  and  by 
"that  admirable  English  poetry  which 
teaches  the  immateriality  of  words  and 
images."  But  above  all  he  acknowledges 
his  debt  to  the  Russian  school  of  novel- 
ists, and  to  M.  de  Vogiie,  whose  studies 
in  that  field  have  had  "an  importance 
upon  which  we  cannot  too  strongly  in- 
sist." These  influences  and  others  of 
which  he  does  not  speak  at  this  time,  led 
Rod  a  year  later  to  attempt  to  summar- 


ise in  a  single  volume  "the  opinions 
which  certain  guides  of  contemporary 
thought  have  advanced  regarding  the 
essential  problems  of  mortality."  This 
volume,  Lcs  Idccs  Morales  du  Temps 
Present,  forms  his  first  contribution  to 
literary  criticism. 

Coming  to  us,  as  he  does,  as  a  suc- 
cessor of  Rene  Doumic  and  Ferdinand 
Brunetiere,  M.  Rod  naturally  appeals  to 
us  first  of  all  as  a  critic.  He  has  not  de- 
fined his  tenets  of  criticism  with  quite  the 
same  outspoken  frankness  as  he  has  his 
creed  as  a  novelist ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
gather  from  his  writings  that,  while  he 
stands  for  objective  as  against  subjective 
criticism,  he  is  scarcely  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  dogmatism  of  Brunetiere 
than  with  the  impressionism  of  Anatole 
France.  In  his  Idccs  Morales,  indeed,  he 
not  only  declares  succinctly  that  "on  al- 
most every  subject  he  professes  opin- 
ions diametrically  opposed  to  M.  Brune- 
tiere," but  he  combats  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  skill  and  vigour  many  of  the  lat- 
ter's  pet  doctrines,  and  especially  the 
possibility  of  eliminating  the  personal 
element,  or  hated  "I" : 

In  displaying  his  hatred  of  the  *T'  M. 
Brunetiere  shows  us  one  of  the  most  distinct- 
ive traits  of  his  own  particular  "I,"  of  that 
"I"  which  he  wishes  to  conceal,  and  which 
persistently  betrays  itself!  It  is  his  *T'  which 
detests  the  "I,"  it  is  his  "I"  which  defends 
objective  criticism,  and  since  he  is  what  he  is, 
and  not  something  diflFerent,  it  is  his  "I" 
which,  in  spite  of  his  protestations,  has  im- 
posed upon  him  those  fundamental  ideas,  of 
which  his  critique  is  but  the  expression — and 
of  which  his  fine  talent  is  but  the  garment. 

Recently,  however,  Rod's  attitude  to- 
wards the  editor  of  the  Rcznic  des  Deux 
Maudes  has  become  more  conciliatory. 
In  a  sympathetic  study  of  Anatole 
France,  contained  in  his  latest  volume  of 
essays — one  of  the  most  subtle  and  pro- 
found analyses  that  have  yet  been  made 
of  that  complex  and  elusive  personality — 
he  begins  by  quoting  the  latter's  defini- 
tion that  "criticism  is  a  species  of  ro- 
mance for  the  use  of  enlightened  and 
inquiring  spirits,"  and  that  "the  good 
critic  is  he  who  relates  the  adventures  of 
his  soul  in  the  midst  of  masterpieces;" 
and  he  goes  on  to  say : 

We  however  believe,  in  common  with  M. 
Brunetiere,    that    there    is    another    kind    of 
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criticism.  The  writer  who  strives  to  practice 
objective  criticism  undoubtedly  puts  into  it 
something  of  himself,  if  it  be  only  the  idea 
which  he  has  of  criticising  objectively.  But 
he  does  not  write  the  ''romance  of  his  soul;" 
he  writes,  so  far  as  he  can  conceive  it,  the 
romance  of  the  soul  of  another.  A  painter 
who  makes  a  portrait,  puts  into  it  his  work 
and  his  whole  artist's  soul;  and  yet  the  por- 
trait is  not  his;  it  is  that  of  another,  and  it 
even  has  a  chance  of  being  a  good  likeness. 

And  a  little  further  on,  in  the  same  ar- 
ticle, he  says :  "M.  France  has  frequently 
affirmed  that  objective  criticism  could 
not  exist.  It  does  exist  nevertheless, 
quite  as  much  as  objective  art,  if  not 
more,  and  is  even  tending  to  become 
scientific,  as  was  shown  a  few  years  ago 
by  our  much  regretted  friend,  Emile 
Hennequin."  To  a  certain  extent  Rod 
may  be  regarded  as  a  disciple  of  Henne- 
quin,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  appre- 
ciate his  Course  d  la  Mort,  and  whose 
methods,  as  set  forth  in  La  Critique  Scien- 
tifique,  were  well  calculated  to  appeal  to 
his  speculative  mind.  He  is  especially 
in  sympathy  with  the  doctrine  that  *'a 
work  of  art  exerts  an  aesthetic  influence 
on  those  persons  alone  whose  mental 
peculiarities  are  reproduced  in  its  char- 
acters," and  that  accordingly  the  social 
significance  of  a  book  depends  upon 
whether  it  appeals  to  a  large  group  or  to 
a  small  one.  The  fact  is  that  Rod, 
whether  novelist  or  critic,  is  first,  last  and 
always  a  moralist.  His  great  preoccupa- 
tion, whether  analysing  a  book  or  a  soul, 
is  to  cast  up  the  balance  of  its  moral  sig- 
nificance. The  moral  and  ethical  influ- 
ence which  a  volume  may  have  upon  the 
world  at  large  interests  him  more  than 
its  purely  literary  value,  which,  he  con- 
cedes, is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. Nothing  better  illustrates  Rod's  at- 
titude toward  literature  than  his  Idees 
Morales  du  Temps  Present.  An  attempt  to 
"  draw  up  a  balance-sheet  of  tne  moral 
ideas  of  his  contemporaries  "  is,  he  ad- 
mits, an  impracticable  enterprise,  but  he 
has  attempted  to  arrive  at  approximate 
results  by  choosing  ten  authors  whom  he 
regards  as  representative,  and  arranging 
them  in  a  graded  series,  extending  from 
negative  to  positive,  from  Ernest  Renan 
to  Eugene-Melchior  dc  Vogiie.  M. 
Renan,  the  "high-priest  of  nothingness," 
the  exponent  of  "dogmatic  scepticism," 
is  well  chosen  to  represent  the  negative 


current,  which,  he  tells  us,  has  lately 
been  augmented  by  two  others,  the  pes- 
simistic current  of  Schopenhauer  and  the 
naturalistic  current  of  Zola.  Purely  in- 
tellectual writers,  like  Bourget  and  Le- 
maitre,  have  gone  with  the  stream; 
others,  represented  by  Scherer,  have 
drifted  aimlessly.  Among  those  who 
have  resisted,  he  places  first  the  in- 
dependent moralists  like  Alexandre 
Dumas;  next  Brunctiere,  the  champion 
of  tradition;  and  lastly  Tolstoy  and  de 
Vogiie,  as  representing  those  who  have 
frankly  taken  the  side  of  religion. 

Such  is  the  skeleton  of  a  very  curious 
book  which  should  be  read  by  all  who 
wish  to  understand  M.  Rod's  peculiar 
mental  attitude.  The  question  naturally 
suggests  itself,  What  place  we  are  to  as- 
sign to  M.  Rod  himself  in  this  "moral 
balance-sheet"  which  he  has  so  pains- 
takingly constructed?  It  is  a  question 
easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  In  his  early 
enthusiasm  for  Zola,  he  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  drifted  a  long  way  in  what  he 
chooses  to  designate  as  the  negative  di- 
rection ;  afterward,  under  the  influence 
of  Tolstoy  and  de  Vogiie,  he  undertook 
to  stem  the  current,  but  frankly  admit- 
ted that  for  his  own  part  he  could  not  go 
so  far  as  they  **along  the  path  of  neo- 
Christianism."  It  will  be  safest,  per- 
haps, to  place  him  somewhere  midway, 
not  far  from  Bourget  and  Lemaitre,  and 
among  the  group  that  he  has  himself  de- 
scribed as  "yielding  to  the  current,  while 
they  still  remained  attached  by  age  or 
education  to  the  ideas  which  it  was  de- 
vastating." In  M.  Rod's  case  the  at- 
tachment to  the  old  ideas  is  more  tena- 
cious than  he  will  admit.  Deny  it  as  he 
will,  he  cannot  emancipate  himself  from 
his  Geneva  training,  from  the  inherited 
strain  of  Swiss  Protestantism.  The  con- 
flict between  psychologue  and  moralist 
which  is  constantly  going  on  within  him 
is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  his 
novels,  which  have  always  been  his 
chosen  vehicle  of  expression.  Disciple  of 
Stendhal  though  he  is,  with  his  finger 
always  on  the  pulse  of  the  emotions,  he 
cannot  remain  impassive  when  confront- 
ed by  problems  of  right  and  wrong,  by 
the  necessity  of  choosing  between  duty 
and  inclination.  Sin,  in  the  Calvinistic 
sense,  recurs  again  and  again  in  his 
pages.  It  is  in  this  preoccupation  with 
moral  questions  that  he  differs  so  strik- 
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ingly  from  Bourget,  whose  manner  of 
solving  psychological  problems  he  stig- 
matises as  "sentimental  casuistry."  He 
has  scant  patience  with  the  latter's  heroes 
and  heroines,  "young  women  with  the 
beauty  of  poisonous  flowers,  and  men 
with  drietl-up  hearts,  who  are  even  more 
worthless  than  they,"  and  the  records  of 
their  fraihies  leave  him  with  "an  im- 
mense yearning  to  apply  to  them  that 
common,  inflexible,  and  brutal  rule  in- 
scribed by  the  ancient  sacred  law-givers 
on  their  brazen  tablets."  Bourget,  he 
thinks,  gives  undue  prominence  to 
the  mundane  side  of  lite,  to  physical 
charms  and  dainty  toilets ;  he  would 
have  him  "tear  ofl  the  false  exterior,  and 
examine  the  bare  soul,  apart  from  the 
elegant  decorations  which  "disguise  it." 
It  is  in  this  ability  to  examine  the  bare 
soul  that  M.  Rod  excels.  He  delights  in 
noting  the  minute  changes  which  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  our  moral  as 
well  as  our  physical  nature,  and  in  de- 


{To  bt  concluded.) 


termining  the  factors  which  have  helped 
to  produce  them.  He  is  never  tired  of 
reiterating  that  man  is  not  to-day  what 
he  was  yesterday,  nor  what  he  will  be  to- 
morrow. Like  his  Richard  Noral  in  Les 
Trois  Ca-urs,  he  seems  always  absorbed 
in  trying  to  solve  "that  equation  which 
is  ever  the  same,  and  yet  forever  chang- 
ing, the  relation  between  himself  and 
external  things."  This  habit  of  seekmg 
in  himself  the  measure  of  outside  life 
became  the  basis  for  a  new  formula,  for 
which, — since  isms  were  the  order  of  the 
day, — he  coined  the  name  of  Intuitiv- 
ism. It  consists  in  "looking  into  our- 
selves, in  order,  not  to  know  and  love 
ourselves,  but  to  know  and  to  love 
others;  in  seeking  in  the  microcosm  of 
our  own  heart  the  action  of  the  human 
heart;  in  making  our  heart  the  starting 
point  from  which  to  go  beyond  our- 
selves, because  within  ourselves,  what- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the 
whole  world  is  reflected." 

Frederic  Taher  Cooper. 


INTIMATION 

As  the  sunlight  finds  the  willow,  whitening,  trembling,  'neath  its   dart. 
As  the  young  moon  on  the  meadow — so  is  springtime  to  the  heart. 
As  the  hush  of  tree-tops  resting  where  the  sky's  red  pulses  start. 
Ere  a  bud  hath  broken  bondage — so  is  springtime  to  the  heart. 


Mastery  of  boughs  that  show  not  blow  nor  bloom  nor  any  leaf ; 
Twilight  solitudes  that  know  not  if  waiting  joy  or  grief, 
Dream  that  wakes  not  lest  the  morrow  hold  of  pain  its  keener  part. 
Bliss,  whose  sweetest  depth  is  sorrow — such  is  April  to  the  heart . 
Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 
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N  the  February  num- 
ber of  this  magazine 
there  appeared  a  pa- 
per by  the  present 
writer  entitled  "  The 
Little  Touches,"  the 
reading  of  which 
seems  to  have  ex- 
cited in  some  minds 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  in  others  a  spirit 
of  controversy;  and  it  has  called  forth 
so  large  a  number  of  letters  as  to  make 
it  inadvisable  to  reply  to  them  through 
the  Letter  Box,  while  not  a  few  of 
them  are  unsigned  or  else  are  signed 
with  obvious  pseudonyms,  thus  making 
it  impossible  to  answer  them  by  pri- 
vate correspondence.  Furthermore, 
some  of  them  have  to  do  with  matters 
that  are  of  general  interest;  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  take 
them  up  together  in  this  place  and  to 
discuss  them  in  their  relation  to  the 
article  which  caused  them  to  be  written. 
Not  a  few  of  them  are  rather  personal  in 
their  tone,  and  therefore  the  answers  to 
them  must  at  times  take  on  a  personal 
colouring  for  which  I  venture  to  ask  the 
indulgence  of  my  readers. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  well  to  print 
a  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  in  Peoria, 
Illinois,  for  it  raises  a  rather  fundamental 
question  and  one  that  touches  upon 
something  that  is  basic.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  with  much  interest 
your  article  entitled  'The  Little.  Touches," 
and  I  want  to  ask  you  to  give  me  a  frank 
answer  to  a  frank  question.  I  am  one  of  the 
persons  who  say  "locate,"  and  "vest,"  and 
**welI-posted,"  and  "brainy,"  and  "store;"  and 
sometimes  I  say  "victuals."  When  it  is  raorc 
convenient  to  do  so  I  scratch  matches  on  the 
seat  of  my  trousers.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
do  not  believe  in  using  slang  as  I  think  it  a 
vulgar  thing  to  do,  because  slang  is  slang  and 
you  cannot  make  it  refined  or  elegant;  and  I 
don't  see  how  you  are  going  to  distinguish 
between  one  kind  of  slang  and  another.  Now, 
according  to  you,  I  am  unenlightened;  but 
suppose  I  were  to  write  a  paper  and  say 
that  an  unenlightened  person  is  one  who  uses 
slang  and  is  afraid  to  say  "locate"  and  "vest" 


and  "victuals"  and  the  other  words  men- 
tioned, or  to  light  matches  on  his  trousers. 
Why  wouldn't  my  opinion  be  as  .good  as 
yoursj*  And  if  I  could  get  any  one  to  print 
it,  why  wouldn't  my  paper  deserve  as  much 
attention  as  your  paper?  I  am  a  teacher  in  a 
school  and  I  think  that  I  am  just  as  much 
enlightened  as  any  other  educated  man. 
Please  tell  me  what  you  really  have  to  say 
about  this. 

This  is  a  very  reasonable  request,  and 
it  deserves  a  serious  answer.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  no  one  has  received  any  au- 
thority, divinely  or  otherwise  bestowed, 
to  make  definite  and  final  decisions  in 
matters  of  cultivated  usage  and  of  taste. 
Any  one  may  write  down  his  opinion 
and  publish  it,  and  this  is,  of  course,  pri- 
marily the  opinion  of  an  isolated  indi- 
vidual. The  real  value  of  that  opinion 
must  be  determined,  in  the  first  place,  by 
his  experience  and  by  the  opportunities 
for  observation  and  comparison  upon 
which  it  has  been  based,  and  also  upon 
whatever  obviously  inherent  reasonable- 
ness and  discriminating  taste  appear  to 
lie  behind  it.  Of  these  things  every  read- 
er must  judge  for  himself,  and  he  will  ac- 
cept the  opinion  or  he  will  reject  it  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  appeal  which  it  makes  to  his  own 
mentality  and  aesthetic  sense.  What  I 
wrote  down  must,  therefore,  be  accepted 
or  rejected  on  this  basis,  and  if  my  cor- 
respondent shall  ever  favour  the  reading 
public  with  his  views  on  Enlightenment 
as  he  has  come  to  understand  it  through 
his  own  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
humanity,  as  seen  from  his  coign  of  van- 
tage in  Peoria,  Illinois,  then  his  opinion 
also  will  be  weighed  and  tested  by  the 
same  criterion. 

This  question  of  authority  has  inspired 
a  lady  to  embody  a  bit  of  criticism  in  the 
form  of  a  sarcastic  poem.  It  is  rather 
long ;  but  as  I  am  very  seldom  poetically 
honoured  at  ladies'  hands,  it  shall  be 
quoted  here  in  full : 

Long  had  I  striven  to  climb  the  narrow  way 

To  perfect  speech  that  leads; 
Dizzy  and  stumbling,  groping  for  support, 

To  clasp  but  broken  reeds. 
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When  suddenly  I  heard  the  trumpet  tones 

Of  one  by  doubt  ne'er  vexed, 
Saying:  "Accursed  be  he  who  sunders  'to' 

And  what  should  follow  next. 

I  rate  him  hardly  higher  than  the  boor — 

Perhaps  he's  scarce  a  churl — 
Who  knows  a  housemaid  only  as  'the  help' 

Or  at  the  best,  'the  girl.'  " 

It  was  a  leader's  voice;  my  feet  grew  light; 

My  heart  was  full  of  cheer; 
Less  awful  seemed  the  yawning  gulf  below; 

The  far-off  heights  drew  near. 

"To  barely  rise"  I  read  in  Newman's  prose; 

And  barely  rose  I  then, — 
Yet    flung   the    book    that    held    that    hateful 
phrase 

Beyond  the  sight  of  men. 

But  tears  dropped  fast  on  gentle  Elia's  page 

To  mark  his  fall  from  grace; 
And  the  sharp  memory  of  De  Quincey's  sins 

Nor  months  nor  years  efface. 

I  read  no  more  my  Coleridge,  Ruskin,  Burke, 

Their  day  was  at  an  end; 
But  with  The  Bookm.\n  sat  me  gaily  down 

As  with  a  best-loved  friend. 

I  seemed  to  wander  to  a  garden  fair, 

Through  odorous  alleys  led, 
Past  thickets  whence  no  cleft  infinitive 

Durst  rear  its  horrid  head. 

And  all  was  well;  till  on  one  awful  day, 

One  black,  dark  day  of  doom, 
I  saw  what  robbed  the  summer  of  its  warmth, 

The  garden  of  its  bloom. 

Down  from  the  narrow  path  of  perfect  speech, 

We  saw  our  leader  go 
To  that  deep  gulf  where  cleft  infinitives 

Forever  sprout  and  grow. 

Methought  a  wail,  as  of  a  spirit  lost, 

Rose  through  the  summer  air; 
From  his  dazed  followers  on  the  narrow  path 

Came  oath  and  shriek  and  prayer. 

And  now  in  vain  I  ask  some  healing  balm 

From  wind  and  wave  and  sky; 
All  nature  seems  a  cleft  infinitive 

Viewed  through  my  tear-dimmed  eye! 

This  is  very  good  as  a  skit;  but  it  is 
rather  odd  to  observe  how  many  per- 
sons there  are  who,  like  the  writer  of 


these  verses,  believe  that  any  usage  what- 
soever can  be  justified  because  it  occurs 
sporadically  —  perhaps  only  once  —  in 
some  standard  writer.  This  justification 
assumes,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  ex- 
ist writers  of  English  whose  style  and 
usage  are  absolutely  immaculate,  that 
these  demigods  never  make  any  slips 
whatever;  and  it  assumes  also  (which  is 
even  more  absurd)  that  whatever  is  done 
is  done  with  entire  consciousness  and 
intention.  Yet  none  of  these  supposi- 
tions is  by  any  possibility  a  true  one.  Tlie 
best  of  writers  will  at  times  be  careless 
and  will  introduce  some  stray  locution 
unintentionally  because  he  hears  it 
used  about  him  in  casual  conversation 
and  thus  allows  it  to  slip  into  what  he 
writes,  just  as  the  most  cultivated  man 
will  now  and  then  in  conversation  revert 
to  some  half  rustic  or  wholly  ungram- 
matical  expression  with  which  he  hap- 
pened to  be  familiar  in  his  boyhood.  One 
of  the  great  Latinists  of  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  who  had  attained  to  an  ab- 
solutely Ciceronian  perfection  in  his  Latin 
style,  made  it  a  rule  never  to  listen  to  a 
word  of  Latin  spoken  by  others  lest  the 
mere  hearing  of  unrythmical  sentences 
or  the  casual  use  of  barbarisms  and  sole- 
cisms should  make  his  own  ear  less  ab- 
solutely sensitive  to  the  requirements  of 
a  perfect  style.  Again,  there  are  writers 
who  set  down  their  thoughts  with  a  cer- 
tain carelessness  as  to  details,  trusting 
to  the  judgment  and  the  taste  of  the  well- 
trained  proof-reader  to  eliminate  all 
blemishes  from  the  printed  page.  And 
these  writers  are  not  necessarily  the  ones 
who  feel  contempt  for  literary  form. 
Take  Mr.  Henry  James,  for  instance.  I 
am  sure  that  no  one  a  priori  would  se- 
lect him  as  being  an  author  capable  of 
disregarding  the  niceties  of  verbal  ex- 
pression. His  thought  is  so  subtle,  his 
sense  of  word-values  is  so  delicate,  his 
fondness  for  minute  analysis  carries  him 
always  so  near  the  vanishing  point,  as  to 
make  it  appear  absolutely  certain  that 
he  could  never  let  a  manuscript  go  from 
his  hands  with  a  single  i  undotted  or  a 
single  sentence  otherwise  than  struc- 
tually  perfect.  •  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Mr.  James's  manuscripts  are  often  very 
slovenly.  The  sentences  are  some- 
times incomplete  and  even  ungrammati- 
cal ;  the  phrases  are  imperfect ;  and  when 
the  proof-reader  goes  over  the  galley- 
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proofs  for  the  first  time,  he  finds  again 
and  again  that  he  is  wandering  in  a  men- 
tal daze  through  zeugmas  and  anacolutha 
and  unintentional  ellipses.  If,  then,  the 
poetical  lady  has  discovered  in  the  beau- 
tiful prose  of  Cardinal  Newman  a  lurk- 
ing infinitive  split  in  twain,  this  fact  is 
utterly  without  significance  unless  the 
page  on  which  she  found  it  contains  a 
foot-note  by  the  Cardinal  himself,  de- 
claring with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  great 
ecclesiastical  prince  that  he  split  that  in- 
finitive on  purpose. 

A  number  of  small  points  which  have 
been  raised  by  various  writers  may  now 
be  taken  up  collectively.  Another  lady 
writes  to  ask  what  substitutes  the  En- 
lightened must  employ  to  take  the  place 
of  "vest*'  and  "silk  hat"  and  "dresssuit ;" 
to  which  it  may  be  answered  that  "waist- 
coat" and  "top  hat"  and  "evening 
clothes"  are  less  suggestive  of  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  shopmen  and  East 
Side  politicians.  Another  correspondent, 
writing  from  Ogontz,  does  not  see  why 
"locate"  is  not  perfectly  admissible;  to 
which  it  may  be  said  that  against  "lo- 
cate," though  in  a  less  de'gree,  lies  the 
same  objection  that  one  entertains  for 
such  a  word  as  "victuals."  Both  of  these 
words  are  correct  enough  in  so  far  as 
they  are  authorised  English  words; 
but  it  is  just  the  sense  of  fitness  in  choos- 
ing one  authorised  word  rather  than  an- 
other that  marks  the  difference  between 
the  Enlightened  and  the  Unenlightened. 
"Locate,"  in  fact,  is  essentially  provin- 
cial ;  and  although  some  English  writers 
have  been  known  to  speak  of  a  building 
or  an  estate  as  "located"  rather  than 
"situated"  in  such-and-such  a  place, 
nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  "lo- 
cate" is  not  only  American  (which  is  no 
objection),  but  uncultivated  American. 
One  correspondent,  who  evidently  reads 
too  hastily  to  take  in  the  writer's  mean- 
ing, inquires  whether  "post  card"  is  pref- 
erable to  "postal  card;"  in  answer  to 
which  I  can  only  refer  him  to  page  554 
of  the  February  Bookman. 

An  interesting  question  is  suggested 
in  a  letter  which  discusses  the  word 
"store"  as  opposed  to  "shop."  The  writer 
argues  that  a  certain  distinction  should 
be  made  in  the  use  of  these  two  words ; 
that  while  it  is  not  well  to  speak  of  a 
small  retail  establishment  as  a  "store," 
the  term  is  both  appropriate  and  neces- 


sary in  describing  the  immense  business 
houses  in  which  almost  all  departments 
are  represented.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  distinction  is  a  good  one,  and 
that  if  consistently  observed,  it  would  be 
colloquially  a  convenience.  It  finds  a 
partial  justification  also  in  recent  Eng- 
lish usage,  for  in  England  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Army  and  Navy 
"stores,"  the  term  has  come  into  a  fairly 
general  employment 

One  correspondent  asks,  with  a  use  of 
italic  letters  which  implies  dissent : 

Does  the  enlightened  person  ever  say  "those 
sort  of  things'*?  That  it  is  heard  frequently 
in  polite  society  cannot  be  denied,  but  is  it 
ever  heard  from  a  well-educated  person?  I 
think  not,  and  I  should  nearly  as  soon  forgive 
"we  was'*  or  "I  seen." 

And  another  correspondent  asks : 
Do  you   really   mean  to   defend   as   correct 
the  sentence   "It  is  me"? 

Now  of  course  "those  sort  of  things" 
and  "it  is  me"  both  violate  the  laws  of 
syntax,  and  from  the  grammarian's  point 
of  view  they  are  indefensible.  As  to  this 
matter,  reference  may  be  made  to  some 
remarks  by  the  present  writer  contained 
in  The  Bookman  for  April,  1898  (page 
130),  yet  none  the  less  they  are  the  sort 
of  grammatical  errors  that  an  enlight- 
ened person  will  freely  use  in  conversa- 
tion, and  they  stand  upon  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent basis  from  "we  was'*  or  "I  seen," 
both  of  which  are  thoroughly  ignorant 
and  vulgar.  Naturally,  no  enlightened 
person  thinks  that  "those  sort  of  things" 
and  "it  is  me"  are  correct  when  he  uses 
them ;  yet  he  understands  that  they  are 
slips  which  any  one  may  perpetrate  with- 
out danger  of  being  misunderstood.  In 
the  first  expression  the  word  "those" 
gets  its  plurality  from  the  fact  that  "sort- 
of-things"  is  thought  of  as  forming  a 
single  concept  in  which  the  idea  of  num- 
ber prevails.  "It  is  me"  is  much  less 
frequent  in  cultivated  mouths  and  is  sel- 
dom said  seriously ;  yet  it  is  used  by  per- 
sons who  would  never  think  of  saying 
"It  is  him"  or  "It  is  her." 

Some  one  writing  from  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  objects  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  "tho' "  because  "it  has  been  for 
some  time  used  in  some  of  the  best  peri- 
odicals of  the  country."  I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  see  how  this  can  be  regarded 
as  an  argument,  or  why  "tho'  "  should 
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be  singled  out  for  approval  by  editors 
who  consistently  reject  all  the  other 
bob-tailed  monstrosities  of  Fonetik  Re- 
fawrm.  When  they  use  "tho*,"  I  can 
only  regard  them  as  like  those  thor- 
oughly sincere  and  conscientious  Chris- 
tians whose  lives  are  entirely  consistent 
with  their  faith,  yet  who  sometimes, 
when  very  sorely  tried,  cannot  abstain 
from  saying  "damn."  One  readily  ex- 
cuses this  because  of  their  general  up- 
rightness, but  he  does  not  officially  com- 
mend it  for  universal  imitation. 

I  must  confess  to  feeling  some  surprise 
at  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been 
offended  bv  my  criticism  of  President 
McKinley  for  saying  ** Mother  Hobson." 
One  gentleman  writes  as  follows : 

Your  paragraph  on  President  McKinley  is 
gross  .  .  .  You  defeat  the  very  purpose 
you  set  out  to  place  in  public  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  Unenlightened.  Take  care  "lest 
you  forget" — and — the  pity  of  it! 

lliis  is  typical  of  several  other  criti- 
cisms on  the  same  subject,  some  of  them 
conveyed  in  private  letters  and  some  of 
them  recorded  in  the  public  press.    The 
chief  point  seems  to  be  that  in  censuring 
the   President    for    the   crudity  of    his 
**Mother  Hobson,"  there  were  shown,  in 
the  first  place,  a  lack  of  respect  for  the 
high  office  which  he  holds,  and  in  the 
second  place,  a  lack  of  restraint  in  the 
expression  of  that  censure.  Now  it  is  ob- 
vious enough  that  outside  of  purely  po- 
litical discussion,  and  for  that  matter  in 
political  discussion,  too,  all  Americans  as 
a  matter  of  good  taste  and  of  national 
self-respect  ought  always  to  refer  to  the 
chief    magistrate    in    terms    of    perfect 
courtesy  and  personal  good  will.     Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered also  that  since  much  in  the  way 
of    consideration    and    restraint  is  due 
to    the    President,    so    is    much    in    the 
way  of  taste  and  dignity  to  be  expected 
from    the    President.      Noblesse    oblige; 
and   it  gives   every  enlightened   person 
a  shock  to  find  the  Head  of  the  State 
in  any  of  his  public  utterances  departing 
from  a  high  standard  of  linguistic  pro- 
priety and  descending  to  anything  that 
is  cheap  and  common.    If  a  President  in 
the  midst  of  the  inauguration  ceremonials 
should  cock  his  hat  over  his  left  ear  and 
chew  a  wooden  toothpick,  he  would  de- 
serve, as  he  would  certainly  receive,  the 


severest  sort  of  censure  not  only  from 
his    political    opponents   birt    from   his 
mortified    and    disappointed  friends  as 
well.     Now  when  Mr.  McKinley  spoke 
in  public  of  an  estimable  lady  as  "Mother 
Hobson/'  he   was  verbally  and   figura- 
tively cocking  his  hat  over  his  left  ear 
and  chewing  a  wooden  toothpick,  and 
the  effect  of  it  was  most  unpleasant.  Few 
persons  realise  how,  under  all  their  su- 
perficial irreverence,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans regard   the    President   with    some- 
thing of  the  inherited  English  sentiment 
that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong ;  and  this 
sentiment  has  come  out  very  strongly  in 
some  of  the  newspaper  comments  upon 
my    little    criticism.     These    speak    as 
though    the   President    of    the   United 
States  were  ex-officio  a  model  of  perfect 
taste,  a  master  of  the  purest  English,  and 
"a   standard    for   strenuous   imitation    in 
aesthetics.     As  such  a  feeling  does  pre- 
vail, there  surely  rests  upon  all  Presi- 
dents the  very  strongest  obligation  to 
live  up,  so  far  as  possible,  to  *his  inter- 
esting belief  in  them,  and  not  to  inject 
into  their  public  utterances  backwoods' 
locutions  as  did  Mr.  McKinley,  nor  to 
split  infinitives  in  their  state  papers  as 
did  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Objection  has  been  taken  to  two  other 
statements.  A  lady  writing  from  Lan- 
singburgh,  New  York,  has  this  to  say : 

There  is  one  "little  touch"  to  which  I  take 
exception.  You  say,  "To  receive  a  letter  con- 
taining such  words  as  *Xmas,*  *tho*,*  'pho- 
to,' 'rec'd,'  affects  one  as  would  a  pot  hat 
with  evening  clothes."  In  regard  to  the  last 
three  words  you  are  perfectly  right,  but  mis- 
taken I  think  as  to  "+mas."  Using  the 
sacred  sign  (as  the  Enlightened)  not  X,  seems 
to  me  quite  proper.  It  may  be  affectation, 
but  not  an  abbreviation  in  the  offensive  sense. 

Before  answering  this  letter  I  shall 
quote  a  paragraph  from  another  letter 
written  by  a  Chicago  clergyman  who 
signs  his  name  and  who  commences 
pleasantly  by  calling  me  "snobbish, 
puffy,  self-complacent,  unhealthy,  un- 
salutary,  and  a  parvenu,*'  in  order  per- 
haps to  make  it  perfectly  clear  how  far 
his  owm  enlightenment  has  proceeded  in 
the  amenities  of  life.  This,  however,  is 
the  gist  of  what  he  has  to  say : 

You  seem  to  be  ignorant  that  many  per- 
sons, and  all  who  understand  the  matter,  make 
a    firm    distinction    between    "minister"    and 
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"clergyman."  I  am  willing  to  be  called  a 
"minister,"  which  I  try  humbly  to  be,  but  by 
no  means  a  "clergyman;"  and  there  are  many 
who  concede  me  the  former  title  but  strenu- 
ously deny  to  me  the  latter. 

These  two  letters  though  having  no 
apparent  relation  to  each  other  are  to 
be  answered  in  the  same  way.  If  one 
writes  "Xmas,"  intending  the  first  letter 
to  be  in  a  way  symbolical  and  not  a  slip- 
shod abbreviation,  then,  of  course,  we 
have  no  ground  for  criticising  it,  though 
I  think  that  my  correspondent  is  wrong 
in  substituting  a  cross  for  the  X,  since  I 
take  the  latter  to  be  in  this  case  the 
Greek  initial  of  the  name  of  Christ. 
Again,  if  one  is  speaking  technically,  it 
is  of  course  entirely  proper  to  distin- 
guish between  ''minister"  and  "clergy- 
man," and  there  are  occasions  also,  as 
for  instance  in  describing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Salvation  Army,  where  the 
word  "preacher"  is  strictly  necessary. 
But  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  write  "Xnias"  do  so  in  the 


spirit  of  the  Lansingburgh  lady ;  or  that 
when  they  say  "minister"  and  "preach- 
er" they  understand  the  true  distinction 
between  these  words  and  "clergyman." 
As  a  sort  of  pendant  to  the  last  letter 
a  correspondent  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
raises  a  curious  question  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

The  two  ministers  of  my  church  are  women. 
How  would  you  speak  of  them?  As  "clergy- 
women"?  Would  not  that  sound  far-fetched 
and  ridiculous?  Is  not  "a  slight  provincial 
touch"  to  be  preferred  to  affectation? 

I  am  afraid  that  this  lady  must  be  left 
to  solve  her  problem  for  herself;  since 
although  everyone  is  aware  that  there 
do  exist,  sporadically,  women  who  are 
allowed  to  exercise  the  clerical  functions, 
the  circumstance  is  so  infinitely  remote 
from  the  borders  of  enlightenment  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  weary  one's  men- 
tality by  adjusting  it  to  even  a  casual 
consideration  of  such  a  state  of  things. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


WHERE'ER   THOU    ART 

Where'er  thou  art,  my  heart  shall  know  thy  tone, 
As  silent  string  will  feel  the  tensioned  bow; 

Whether  in  sunshine,  or  in  shade  alone, 

Thy  soul  shall  speak  mine,  and  my  soul  shall  know. 


For  we  have  plucked  the  golden  Eden  tree. 
Where  tempter  never  breathed,  nor  woman  fell ; 

Together  joy  has  come  to  you  and  me, — 
Together  we  have  drained  the  lees  of  hell. 

Where'er  thou  art,  thy  string  the  chord  must  give 
Unto  the  bow,  that  is  my  quivering  soul ; 

Dark  comes,  life  fades,  but  Love,  ah,  God !  shall  live. 
To  shame  defeat,  to  quicken  at  the  goal. 

Virginia  Prazcr  Boyle. 
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HE  history  of  man  is 
the  richer  for  the  un- 
looked-for gift  that 
comes  to  En^^Hsh 
readers  to-day.  We 
had  much  already — 
the  **  Sonnets  from 
the  Portuguese/' "One 
Word  More,"  "By  the 
Fireside,"  the  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett to  her  friends;  and  by  all  these 
means  the  story  has  been  long  familiar 
as  a  story  to  watch ;  but  now  we  are 
made  the  recipients  of  an  enormous  con- 
fidence. We  no  longer  merely  hear,  but 
overhear,  by  a  permission  that  for  a  mo- 
ment we  have  a  mind  to  waive.  Never- 
theless, there  should  be  no  reluctance — 
the  gift  is  too  grave  for  any  dispute.  The 
liberty  of  action  which  Robert  Browning 
gave  his  son  was  manifestly  intended  to 
be  used  in  one  way.  To  have  left  the 
Letters  without  a  word  would  have  been 
to  charge  Mr.  R.  B.  Browning  with  the 
whole  choice  of  action ;  but  "  There  they 
are;  do  with  them  as  you  please  when  I 
am  dead  and  gone/'  is  a  phrase  that  ex- 
plicitly removes  the  chief  doubt — ^and  re- 
moves it  with  intention. 

Not  without  thought  are  these  Let- 
ters to  be  named  the  most  important  ad- 
dition to  human  history — to  the  history 
of  human  character  and  of  poetry — 
added  to  English  letters  during  many  a 
year.  The  union  of  the  Brownings  was 
an  event  without  parallel;  one  to  move 
the  too  easy  sympathetic  smile  of  senti- 
ment (they  were  wont  to  laugh  together 
over  '*  Mrs.  Tomkins  "  and  her  suave 
admiration  for  their  '*  community  of  in- 
terests and  pursuits/'  "  so  great  an  ele- 
ment of  happiness/'  and  so  forth) ;  and 
to  provoke  the  even  easier  irony  of  com- 
monplace— "  Two  poets !  How  tran- 
scendental!" ;  and  the  laugh,  easiest  of, 
all,  of  practical  common  sense — **  Two 
poets !  Heaven  help  them !"  But  it  was 
also  an  event  that  honoured  literature 
and  character.  Robert  Browning  and 
his  secret  betrothed  foretold  together  the 

♦The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Eliz- 
abeth Barrett  Barrett,  1845-1846.  In  two  vol- 
umes.   New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.   $5.00. 


conjectured  comments,  and  laughed  sen- 
sitively; they  were  stung,  they  saw  and 
perhaps  exaggerated  the  derision  of  the 
world.  It  was  not  to  touch  their  souls, 
but  it  certainly  pricked  them.  They 
took  no  account  whatever  of  the  sympa- 
thy of  abundant  respect  to  be  offered  to 
them — nay,  not  offered,  to  be  reserved 
for  them — by  a  scattered  multitude  of 
true  and  thoughtful  readers  of  the  poetry 
of  both.  By  a  grave  revenge  of  time,  it 
is  precisely  to  these — slighted  amid  all 
the  conjectures,  prophecies,  misgivings, 
and  defiances  of  the  inter-marrying 
poets — that  these  two  volumes  are  ad- 
dressed ;  to  them  they  appeal ;  to  them 
they  plead  for  the  reverent  reception 
without  the  certainty  whereof  the  publi- 
cation had  been  a  wanton  act  ;  nd  an  act 
of  profanity. 

These  are  amongst  the  most  closely 
intellectual  letters  ever  exchanged,  and 
their  matter  was  one  thing — love.  Al- 
lusions to  contemporary  authors,  for 
which  some  readers  will  doubtless  ran- 
sack the  volumes,  could  not  possibly  be 
altogether  lacking,  but  they  are,  in  re- 
lation to  the  mass  of  the  letters,  verv  few. 
Robert  Browning  has  his  subtle  and 
nimble  hands  full  of  the  task  of  setting 
forth  the  thinking-out  of  love  which  was 
the  life-work  of  his  intellect  during  the 
whole  year  and  a  half  covered  by  the 
correspondence.  With  this  and  with  the 
passionate  praises  of  his  friend,  poet,  and 
love,  his  infinitelv  various  letters  are  al- 
most  entirely  filled.  Now  and  then  he 
tells  her  a  story — he  has  seen  Carlyle,  or 
Procter,  or  Chorley,  and  something  has 
been  said  worth  setting  before  the  re- 
cluse in  her  little  London  room.  But 
in  truth  these  references  to  other  people 
come  about,  oftener  than  otherwise,  by 
way  of  accompaniment  to  some  report 
that  Browning  has  to  give  Miss  Barrett 
of  a  review  of  his  own  work  or  of  hers — 
who  is  likely  to  have  written  it,  and  why. 
and  wherein  the  critic  is  declared  by  her 
to  be  inadequate  as  a  writer  on  his 
work,  and  by  him  to  be  unfit  to  handle 
hers.  On  her  side,  sounds  the  most  har- 
monious antiphon :  the  intelligence  of 
love,  the  humility,  the  gratitude ;  the  re- 
peated question,  **  Is  it  generosity  that 
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comes  thus  to  succour  and  cherish  me?" ; 
rejection  of  the  self-love  that  would  not 
kneel  to  receive  such  a  gift ;  and  the  final 
persuasion  that  no  generosity  except  the 
generosity  of  love  is  offered  her  by  him 
whom  she  loves  with  an  equal  good  will ; 
confessions  of  her  unworthiness ;  the  in- 
tricacies of  thoughts  that  are  the  reflec- 
tions of  another's  and  the  replies  thereto. 
A  mirror  facing  a  mirror  does  not  puzzle 
us  with  a  more  intense  multiplication. 
And  on  her  part,  in  like  manner,  having 
written  thus  of  herself,  and  of  him,  there 
may  befall  an  incidental  reference  ^o 
Miss  Mitford  or  Mrs.  Jameson  who  has 
visited  her,  or  to  Miss  Martineau  who 
has  written ;  but  not  much  more  than 
that. 

The  book  is  to  be  read  for  love  of  the 
two  lovers  themselves,  for  the  sake  of 
the  study  of  these  two  high  and  abound- 
ing minds  and  noble  hearts  encountering 
in  an  equal  comprehension  and  an  equal 
passion.  And  this  is  enough — far  more 
than  enough.  What  we  read  here  is  al- 
most overwhelming  in  its  beauty. 

Between  unequals  sweet  is  equal  love, 

and  in  the  common  case  the  irony  of  in- 
equality itself  may  tend  to  sweetness ;  at 
any  rate  the  unequal  race  of  mankind  is 
happy  to  think  so.  The  prevailing  way 
is  a  way  of  felicity,  and  the  Saints  have 
had  the  experience  of  the  love  of  un- 
equals in  infinite  degree.  But  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  two  poets  we  are  surprised 
by  an  exception  to  the  prevailing  lot — 
equal  love  between  equals,  and  equals 
on  the  heights  of  intellect  and  moral 
greatness,  the  heights  of  human  nature. 
More  even  than  the  mental  riches  of 
these  letters  is  their  moral  nobility.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  the  man  or  the 
woman  harbouring  an  evil  or  less  than 
lofty  thought,  or  falling  short  of  their 
own  ^^^^'  integrity.  The  secrecy  which 
they  practised  was  only  a  semblance  of 
evil — for  it  was  forced  upon  them  by 
the  tyranny  of  Elizabeth  Barrett's  fa- 
ther upon  what  she  calls  "  one  class  of 
feelings  " — which  means  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  prevent  the  marriage  of  his 
children,  men  and  women,  by.  violence 
and  menace  if  mere  grim  discourage- 
ment were  not  enough.  Robert  Brown- 
ing's visits  were  paid  in  the  hours  of  Mr. 
Barrett's  absence,  and  nothing  more 
than  a  friendship  and  an  occasional  call 


was  suspected.  The  brothers  might 
guess,  and  the  sisters,  who  knew  that 
Mr.  Browning  was  a  constant  visitor, 
and  who  saw  his  flowers  (gathered  in  his 
father's  New  Cross  garden,  for  London 
was  not  then  flooded  with  flowers  in  bar- 
row and  shop),  might  guess  still  more 
clearly,  but  they  were  to  know  nothing, 
so  that  they  might  be  spared  their  fa- 
ther's subsequent  wrath.  It  is  impossible 
to  think  that  however  hateful  the  decep- 
tion was,  it  was  in  any  sense  culpable. 
It  was,  as  everyone  knows,  a  terrible  fail- 
ure. After  the  secret  marriage,  when 
Elizabeth  Browning  had  put  on  her  ring 
again  and  was  away  across  the  sea  with 
her  husband,  her  letter  of  entreaty  for 
pardon  was  unopened,  and  so  were  all 
her  letters — amongst  them  one  she  had 
written  with  many  tears,  telling  her  fa- 
ther that  she  was  to  bear  a  child  and 
could  not  endure  to  face  death  unfor- 
given;  and  father  and  daughter  never 
met  again.  How  well,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  "  dear  Mr.  Kenyon,"  deceived  like 
the  rest — their  nearest  and  deiarest  friend 
— endure  the  mortification  !  He  was  the 
Brownings'  friend  and  benefactor,  first 
and  last. 

Equality  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of 
moral  nobility  was  theirs.  Some  of  the 
letters  are  masterpieces  of  thought;  the 
two  had  an  infinite  pleasure  in  chasing 
one  another  through  a  maze.  The  chase 
became  a  dance  in  gaiety  more  than 
once.  Each  accused  himself — herself — 
of  **  selfishness  "  in  accepting  so  much 
love.  Browning  writes  at  the  outset : 

It  is  not  since  yesterday,  nor  ten  nor  twenty 
years  before,  that  I  began  to  look  into  my  own 
life,  and  study  its  end  and  requirements,  what 
would  turn  to  its  good  or  its  loss — and  I  knowt 
if  one  may  know  anything,  that  to  make  that 
life  yours  and  increase  it  by  union  with  yours, 
would  render  me  supremely  happy.  .  .  . 
My  whole  suit  to  you  is  in  that  sense  selfish — 
not  that  I  am  ignorant  that  your  nature  would 
most  surely  attain  happiness  in  being  con- 
scious that  it  made  another  happy — but  that 
best,  best  end  of  all  would,  like  the  rest,  come 
from  yourself,  be  a  reflection  of  your  own  gift. 

Upon  this  the  long  discussion  turns; 
the  sentence  mav  be  taken  as  the  theme 
of  all  that  follows.  At  first  she  has  the 
simpler  fears ;  he  pities  (she  knows) 
her  ill-health,  her  imprisonment  in  Eng- 
lish winters  when  she  might  have  Italy; 
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he  has  sought  her  to  succour  her,  but 
she  will  not  hamper  his  career  by  such 
an  unequal  marriage.  Later  on  she  has 
the  more  subtle  misgivings,  and  so  too 
has  he,  but  he  never  relaxes  the  pressure 
of  his  suit,  nor  abates  the  note  of  his 
rapture.  *'  One  goes  upon  chances,  not 
on  Providence;  how  could  I  expect 
you  ?" 

I  thank  God — I  do  thank  him,  that  in  this 
whole  matter  I  have  been,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  not  unworthy  of  his  introducing 
you  to  me,  in  this  respect,  that,  being  no 
longer  in  the  first  freshness  of  life,  and  having 
for  many  years  now  made  up  my  mind  to  the 
impossibility  of  loving  any  woman — having 
wondered  at  this  in  the  beginning,  and  fought 
not  a  little  against  it,  having  acquiesced  in  it 
at  last,  and  accounted  for  it  all  to  myself,  and 
become,  if  anything,  proud  rather  than  sorry — 
I  say,  when  real  love,  making  itself  at  once 
recognised  as  such,  did  reveal  itself  to  me  at 
last,  I  did  open  my  heart  to  it  with  a  cry, 
nor  care  for  its  overturning  all  my  theory,  nor 
mistrust  its  effect  upon  a  mind  set  in  ultimate 
order,  so  I  fancied. 

He  says  in  another  place : 

I  do  not,  nor  will  not,  think,  dearest,  of 
ever  "making  you  happy" — I  can  imagine  no 
way  of  working  to  that  end,  which  does  not  go 
straight  to  my  own  truest,  only  true,  hapoi- 
ness — yet  in  every  such  effort  there  is  implied 
some  distinction,  some  supererogatory  grace, 
or  why  speak  of  it  at  all? 

Again : 

Can  you  now  tell  me  or  yourself  that  you 
could  believe  me  happy  with  any  other  woman 
that  ever  breathed? 

This  is  when  he  justly  defies  her 
threats  of  her  father's  anger: 

The  wrath  of  men,  all  the  men  living  put 
together,  I  fear  as  I  fear  the  fly  I  have  just 
put  out  of  the  window;  but  I  fear  God — and 
am  ready,  he  knows,  to  die  this  moment  in 
taking  his  part  against  any  piece  of  injustice 
and  oppression;  so  I  aspire  to  die. 

All  subtleties  yield  to  the  simplicity  of 
love :  "  You  only,  only  adorable  woman, 
only  imaginable  love  for  me."  "  It  is  a 
glorious,  successful,  felicitous  life,  I 
thank  God  and  you."  '*  The  dear,  peer- 
less, precious  Ra  I  adore." 

He  makes  her  smile  with  this :  **  You 
must  forgive  half  sheets,  instead  of  a 
whole  celestial  quire."    "  If  Ba  is  not  to 


be  *  tall/  her  letter  shall  not  describe  it  - 
self  as  *  long  *  " — he  had  never  seen  her 
standing  up,  and  for  many  nights  he 
dreamed  of  meeting  her  upright,  on  a 
landing.  And  he  quotes  some  man's  re- 
ply to  a  question  why  he — a  person  of 
intellect — had  married  "  some  kind  of 
cook-maid  animal  "  :  "  You  can't  kiss 
Mind ;"  and  imagines  some  third  person 
representing  to  him,  Robert  Brown- 
ing— 

"May  you  not  discover  eventually  that  mere 
intellectual  endowments — though  incontesta- 
ble of  the  loftiest  character — mere  Mind, 
though  that  Mind  be  Miss  B.'s — cannot  be 
kissed,  nor  repent  too  late  the  absence  of  those 
humbler  qualities,  those  softer  affections, 
which  like  flowerets  at  the  mountain's  foot,  if 
not  so  proudly  soaring  as,  as,  as!"  and  so  on 
till  one  of  us  died  with  laughing  or  being 
laughed  at. 

He  urges  her  to  marry  him  so  that  he 
may  have  the  right,  if  she  is  to  die,  to 
stand  by  her  bed.  He  entreats  her  to 
take  his  name  so  that  he  may  be  sure  of 
sitting  every  day  for  half  an  hour  at  her 
side,  which  is  more  felicity  than  he  had 
ever  asked  of  earth  or  heaven. 

Between  these  equals  sweet  was  equal 
love.  It  was  equal  from  the  first.  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  was  writing  her  Sonnets, 
though  they  were  her  secret,  and  her 
confession  is  made  by  very  slow  degrees 
— degrees  the  delicacy  of  which  makes 
one  of  the  eminent  beauties  of  the  let- 
ters. She  says  exquisitly,  **None  of  the 
love  was  lost,  though  all  of  it  was  unde- 
served." **  It  is  not  best — it  is  not  good 
even,  to  talk  about  '  dying  for  me.'  Oh, 
I  do  beseech  you  never  to  use  such 
words.  You  make  me  feel  as  if  I  were 
choking.  Also  it  is  nonsense — because 
nobody  puts  out  a  candle  for  love  of  the 
light." 

I  shall  hold  to  the  right  of  remembering, 
to  my  last  hour,  that  you,  who  might  well  have 
passed  by  on  the  other  side  if  we  two  had  met 
on  the  road  when  I  was  riding  at  ease,  did  not 
when  I  was  in  the  dust.  I  choose  to  remem- 
ber that  to  the  end  of  feeling. 

She  was  raised  from  the  dust,  and  she 
is  not  timorous  in  giving  thanks  for  joy : 
"  Now  when  I  see  and  believe  your  at- 
tachment for  me,  do  you  think  that  any 
cause  in  the  world  (except  what  dimin- 
ished it)  could  render  it  less  a  source  of 
joy  to  me?"    "  Ah,  little  (altogether)  you 
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know  perhaps  what  a  hard  Degree  that 
B :  A :  is  to  take — the  BA  which  is  not  a 
Bachelor's."  She  is  raised  from  the  dust 
and  she  laughs  with  him,  and  before  the 
first  volume  closes  returns  all  his  tender 
words,  but  she  feels  the  lowliness  of 
love: 

I  may  say  before  God  and  you,  that  of  all 
the  events  of  my  life,  inclusive  of  its  afflictions, 
nothittg  has  humbled  me  so  much  as  your 
love.  Your  love  has  been  to  me  like  God's 
own  love,  which  makes  the  receivers  of  it 
kneelers. 

So  was  hers  to  him.  And  both  were 
absolutely  unworldly.     He  writes: 

To  consult  my  feelings  on  the  only  point  in 

which  they  are  sensitive  to  the  world  you  must 

endeavour  to  live  as  cheaply  as  possible,  down 

to  my  own  habitual  simplicity  and  cheapness. 

She  protests : 

I  admire  that  you.  R.  B.,  who  have  had 
temptation  more  than  enough,  I  am  certain, 
under  every  form,  have  lived  in  this  I^ondoti 
of  ours,  close  to  (he  great  social  vortex,  yet 


have  kept  so  safe,  and  free,  and  calm  and  pure 
from  the  besetting  sins  of  our  society. 

They  are  obliged  to  discuss,  neverthe- 
less, the  possibilities  of  living  together 
at  all.  She  writes :  "  Worldly  thoughts 
these  are  not  at  all,  nor  have  been ;  there 
need  be  no  soiling  of  the  heart  with  any 
such," 

.Some  years  together  did  these  friends, 
mates,  comrades,  companions,  readers 
and  writers  of  mutual  address,  lovers, 
husband  and  wife,  win  from  the  menace 
of  death — some  fifteen.  After  that  for 
nearly  thirty  years  Robert  Browning 
lived,  undaunted  and  vigorous,  in  a 
world  he  never  loved,  until  the  day  of  his 
own  release. 


N< 


the  time  and  the  place 
And  the  loved  one  all  together. 


Ihis  was  his  life;  and  this  his  death: 
What,  and  is  it  you  again?  quoth  I. 
1  again!  whom  else  did  you  expect?  quoth  she. 
Oh,  thou  soul  of  my  soul!     I  shall  clasp  thee 

Alice  Meyncll. 


THE   CHILD   OF   THE   SLUMS   IN    LITERATURE 


4  HERE  are  two  sects 
in  the  religion  of  art. 
One  consists  of  those 
who  hold  that  art 
should  dwell  in  a 
realm  apart,  in  a  sa- 
cred temple  of  which 
the  artist  and  the  poet 
are  the  high  priests, 
and  where  mankind  should  shake  ofT  all 
the  daily  cares  and  worries,  and  should 
utterly  forget  the  interests  of  our  surg- 
ing, teeming,  twentieth  century  life.  The 
other  sect,  appearing  in  isolated  cases 
throughout  the  ages,  is  now  swelled  to  a 
mighty  army — the  army  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  artist  and  the  poet  are 
the  preachers  of  to-day — standing  only 
just  enotigh  outside  the  fight  to  keep 
their  vision  clear  and  their  sword  clean 
from  personal  interest  to  be  raised  al- 
ways in  defence  of  right. 


The  Grove  of  Daphne  will  always  find 
willing  pilgrims.  "Those  who  enter  here 
leave  Care  behind,"  is  as  alluring  now  as 
ever,  but  the  high  priests  of  the  Temple 
have  done  little  for  evolution  in  art  and 
literature,  except  to  create  perhaps  a  cer- 
tain modem  standard  of  form  and  of 
technique ;  their  class  of  subject  must  of 
necessity  be  limited  and  unvarying.  The 
poets  who  choose  rather  the  thick  of  the 
fight  have  brought  about  the  most  im- 
portant evolution  in  art  and  literature, 
particularly  in  literature,  change  of  sub- 
ject-matter, and  a  new  angle  of  vision. 
They  have  also  created  the  need  for  a 
new  criticism,  for  in  order  to  judge  them 
intelligently  and  interpret  their  sayings 
to  the  denser  multitude  the  critic  needs 
more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  an- 
tique standard  of  beauty,  more  than  a 
grounding  in  traditional  aesthetics.  He 
needs  a  thorough  knowledge  of  life  as 
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well  and  of  the  burning  questions  which 
vex  our  modern  civilisation. 

The  point  of  view,  in  its  evolution  in 
literature,  has  made  even  more  remark- 
able changes  than  in  art.  The  camera  has 
been  focussed  on  the  mountain  tops, 
while  in  the  valleys  all  was  one  blurred 
shadow.  Action  and  glittering  general- 
ities have  now  given  way  to  the  detailing 
of  a  minute  corner,  to  the  analysis  of 
motives.  Action,  formerly  the  all-im- 
portant matter,  has  now  for  the  true  poet 
only  the  value  of  the  motive  which  im- 
pels it.  Gradually  the  light  has  been 
shifted  from  the  mountain  top  to  the 
middle  distance,  until  it  has  reached  the 
valley  at  our  feet,  and  with  surprise 
we  have  discovered  that  even  in  the 
valley  the  "type''  has  no  value.  Even 
here  human  nature  is  as  differentiated 
and  varying  in  its  manifestations  as  it  is 
higher  up  in  the  so-called  "plane  of 
society." 

This  process  of  expansion  and  enlight- 
enment shows  an  instructive  evolution  in 
subject-matter.  To  paint  a  character 
grew  far  more  interesting  than  to  "tell  a 
story,"  and  then,  becoming  still  further 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  responsibilities 
as  teacher  and  preacher,  the  poet  went  to 
school  to  science,  and  to  that  driest  of  all 
sciences  apparently,  political  economy. 
He  looked  about  him  and  noted  that  be- 
sides the  one  all-absorbing  theme  of 
"Love,*'  which  makes  the  world  go  on, 
there  was  one  other  theme,  **Self-inter- 
est."  And  in  further  analysing  this  self- 
interest,  he  found  its  flesh  crumbling 
away  under  his  touch  until  but  a  skele- 
ton remained,  and  he  was  face  to  face 
with  "Hunger."  Then  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  find  the  study  of  those  for 
whom  this  primal  causation  was  most 
direct,  perhaps  even  more  fascinating 
than  the  apparently  more  complicated 
mentality  of  those  for  whom  the  flesh 
hides  the  hideous  bone  structure.  He 
discovered  that  even  here,  allowing  for 
a  certain  levelling  elementariness,  born 
out  of  the  struggle  for  barest  necessities, 
was  a  rich  opportunity  for  studying  char- 
acter, and  that  the  types  hitherto  laid 
down  as  poetic  properties  had  little 
foundation  on  fact.  In  fact  it  was  then 
a  near  call  to  the  discovery  that  the  only 
class  which  produced  the  grey  dullness 
of  a  well-recognised  "type,"  was  that 
class  possessing  just  enough  wealth  to 


warrant  respectability,  and  not  enough  to 
warrant  individuality. 

Another  factor  which  opened  up  the 
dark  places  of  the  valleys  to  poetic  com- 
prehension is  one  little  taken  into  ac- 
count, or  one  perhaps  which  we  are  apt 
to  blame  for  the  great  spread  of  medioc- 
rity in  literature  to-day — the  advance  in 
general  educational  facilities.  This  has 
given  us  the  only  poet  able  properly  to 
interpret  the  life  of  "the  people"  for  us, 
namely,  he  who  is  born  of  the  people. 
The  struggle  is  still  bitterly  hard  for  such 
a  one,  but  it  is  now  possible  for  him  to 
cross  the  gulf  separating  his  people  from 
the  more  favoured  ones  of  earth,  and  his 
foremost  mission  is  to  tell  of  this  un- 
known world  from  which  he  has  escaped. 
And  from  him  we  are  coming  to  under- 
stand that  life  upon  which,  as  all  of  us 
recognise  now,  the  greatness  of  the  na- 
tion depends.  "The  great  national 
poet,"  says  an  eminent  Scandinavian 
writer,  "can  only  be  he  w^ho  is  sprung 
from  the  people,  for  he  alone  has  the  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  foundation  upon 
which  his  nation's  strength  or  weakness 
rests."  Through  these  poets  of  the  peo- 
ple we  are  coming  slowly  to  grasp  the 
secrets  of  that  most  characteristic  prod- 
uct of  our  great  modern  civilisation,  the 
slums  of  our  great  cities.  An  isolated 
genius  like  Dickens  can  throw  a  flash- 
light for  an  instant  into  the  dark  places, 
but  even  Dickens  was  so  far  ahead  of 
the  economic  thought  of  his  time  that 
his  portrayals  had  only  a  picturesque  in- 
terest for  those  who  read  them,  and 
deepened  the  impression  of  the  slums  as 
a  noisome  valley,  a  something  to  be 
shunned  and  shuddered  at.  Dickens  was 
the  solitarv  swallow  which  does  not 
make  the  Spring,  and  a  patent  example 
of  the  poet's  dependence  on  the  mental 
development  of  his  readers.  A  Dickens 
could  not  make  the  Commune,  the  bar- 
ricade fights  impossible ;  the  poet  of  the 
slums  to-day  may  accomplish  this  in  the 
encouragement  given  him  by  a  more 
enlightened  public  opinion. 

Among  these  poets  of  the  people,  the 
man  who  is  destined  to  arouse  our  most 
sympathetic,  interest,  is. he  who  goes  to 
the  fountain-head  and  portrays  for  us  the 
child  of  the  slums.  Here  is  the  neutral 
ground  upon  which  all  may  meet ;  where 
heart  can  speak  to  heart  despite  the 
sharpest  contrast  of  opinion.    The  cor- 
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rect  portrayal  of  child-nature  has  ever 
been  the  gift  of  a  favoured  few.  The 
subject,  seemingly  so  simple,  is  as  eva- 
sive as  the  odour  of  the  flower,  or  the 
vibration  of  a  musical  sound.  Doubly 
difficult  is  the  portrayal  of  the  child  of 
the  slums,  so  different  in  his  careworn 
precocity,  his  brute-like  adaptability  to 
harsh  conditions,  from  the  little  ones  in 
the  homes  of  wealth.  If  the  child  is  fa- 
ther to  the  man,  and  if  upon  the  life  of 
the  people  rests  the  greatness  of  the  na- 
tion, then  certainly  it  is  logical  to  assert 
that  in  the  child  of  the  people  we  have 
the  stone  of  the  corner,  the  fundamental 
principle.  Those  who  have  eyes  to  see 
must  recognise  that  in  the  child  of  the 
slums  we  have  the  saddest,  the  most 
threatening  product  of  our  modern  civil- 
isation. How  interesting,  and  how  all- 
important  therefore,  must  be  a  study  of 
the  conditions  which  make  him  what  he 
is;  a  study  of  the  development  his  sur- 
roundings force  upon  him!  And  a  fas- 
cinating task  for  the  poet. it  must  be, 
to  show  how  the  child-nature,  alike 
everywhere  in  its  sensitive  helplessness, 
is  moulded  by  environment  and  external 
conditions  into  such  widely  differing 
shapes.  One  reason  why  this  fascinat- 
ing and  important  subject  is  compara- 
tively so  little  handled  is  perhaps  be- 
cause, in  those  countries  where  the  poet 
believes  most  firmly  that  his  place  Hes 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  the  most  real 
and  living  products  of  literature  have 
sought  the  drama  as  a  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression;  and  on  account  of  the  phy- 
sical limitations  imposed  by  the  stage, 
the  intimate  artistic  portrayal  of  child- 
life  is  well-nigh  an  impossibility. 

Gerhart  Hauptmann,  for  whom  the 
stage  offers  no  impossibilities,  is  a  pio- 
neer here,  as  in  so  many  ways.  In  //an- 
nclc  he  showed  us  the  most  touching  pic- 
ture of  the  child  born  to  misery  and  mis- 
fortune that  fiction  has  ever  presented. 
And  he  has  portrayed  for  us  too,  in  in- 
describably powerful  line's,  the  great  gift 
which  the  child-nature  retains,  alike  in 
misery  and  in  happiness,  the  power  to 
escape  from  harsh  surroundings  into  a 
fairyland  of  dreams  and  visions  of  light 
and  beauty.  Another  great  truth  of  im- 
mense importance  is  taught  here,  one 
which  we  of  happier  station  are  apt  to 
forget — ^the  great  consoling  power  of  re- 
ligion for  the  disinherited  of  the  earth. 


When  the  world  is  fair  and  kind  to  us. 
Heaven  seems  very  far  away  and  rather 
uninteresting,  if  we  would  be  quite 
frank;  but  for  those  caught  in  the  toils 
of  sordid  care,  especially  tor  the  child  of 
poverty,  the  thought  of  Heaven  and  its 
warmth  and  light  comes  as  a  blessing 
and  a  lasting  comfort  as  the  only  place 
apparently  where  these  good  things 
are  accessible  to  the  unfortunate  little 
one.  Hannele's  fever  dream  pictures 
Heaven  as  a  place  where  there  is  all  she 
has  missed  on  earth — warmth,  light, 
food,  flowers,  music — and  where  the  few 
who  have  been  good  to  her  will  be  with 
her  always. 

Whether  the  talented  young  Welsh- 
man, Edwin  Pugh,  who  in  his  Tony 
Drum  has  given  us  the  most  powerful 
portrayal  of  the  child  of  the  slums  that 
recent  English  fiction  has  to  show,  has 
read  Hdnncle  or  not,  we  do  not  know. 
But  even  were  he  familiar  with  the  Ger- 
man drama,  it  would  be  no  plagiarism, 
but  simply  an  intimate  comprehension  of 
the  subject  that  makes  Tony  think 
''Christ  must  have  been  wonderfully  like 
the  brisk  young  curate,  who  told  him 
stories  of  the  bible."  Hannele  sees  the 
Christ  in  the  figure  of  her  teacher,  almost 
the  only  human  being  who  showed  her 
kindness,  a  proof  in  both  cases  of  the 
wonderful  appealing  power  of  the  Christ- 
figure  to  the  child  mind  in  a  starved 
body. 

Tony  Drum  is  a  wonderful  little  book, 
from  its  intensely  human  interest  as  well 
as  from  the  masterly  simple  treatment  of 
so  all-important  a  subject.  Of  all  the 
many  new  works  of  fiction  the  past  year 
has  brought  us,  this  book  stands  out 
with  a  charm  and  an  import  all  its  own. 
It  is  only  a  simply  told  story  of  a  little 
crippled  boy,  whose  short  life,  darkened 
by  pain  and  illness,  is  spent  in  a  London 
slum.  It  has  been  noticed,  more  or  less, 
by  the  professional  reviewers,  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  the  book  possessed  a 
far-reaching  significance  to  which  justice 
has  not  yet  been  done. 

It  is  the  work  of'a  very  young  man,  a 
Welshman  and  a  child  of  the  people,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  life  has  been  spent 
in  the  struggle  for  bread;  a  man  there- 
fore who  must  know  whereof  he  speaks. 
Judging  by  this  effort  we  would  say  that 
Mr.  Pugh's  chief  talent  lies  in  the  por- 
trayal of  child-life,  for  Tony  Drum  is  a 
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living,  breathing  figure,  standing  out 
from  the  sordid  background  of  his  home, 
hke  a  statue  in  purest  marble.  The  other 
children  in  the  book,  too,  are  realities, 
with  warm  blood  in  their  veins,  the  older 
people  however,  are  shadows,  unreal, 
and  lifeless.  But  the  interest  is  so  cen- 
tred in  Tony,  this  exquisite  lovable  fig- 
ure, this  intensely  pathetic  little  cripple, 
that  we  can  forgive  the  faults  of  the 
book  in  justice  to  its  many  and  great 
merits.  With  true  artistic  discretion,  the 
author  refrains  from  any  tcndcnz  what- 
ever; he  does  not  preach,  there  is  not  a 
word  of  "economic  conditions,"  or  any 
kindred  subject  in  the  entire  book.  Yet 
pages  and  pages  might  be  written  by 
the  most  scientifically  trained,  or  by  tlie 
most  warm-hearted  radical,  which  would 
not  equal  in  power  the  simple  sentence : 
"It  was  known  throughout  the  Row 
that  Tony  was  foredoomed  to  early 
death ;  that  was  the  one  happy  fact  of  his 
existence." 

Hannele's  fever  dreams  transport  her 
into  Heaven  with  all  its  joys,  but  Tony 
Drum  is  happier  in  that  he  can  remem- 
ber in  his  waking  hours  the  Heaven 
from  which  he  asserts  that  he  came, 
through  no  wish  of  his  own.  "I  never 
wanted  to,  I  can  tell  you!  But  you  all 
have  to  be  born,  sooner  or  later ;  worse 
luck!  You  go  to  sleep  one  night,  and 
when  you  wake  up  you  are  here." 

Here  we  have  again  that  turning  to  the 
delights  of  Heaven  to  escape  from  mis- 
ery, hunger,  cold  and  disappointment, 
that  blessed  prerogative  of  childhood. 
Heaven  is  to  the  child  of  the  poor  what 
fairyland  is  to  the  child  of  the  rich,  the 
blessed  country  in  which  the  imagination 
can  escape  from  surrounding  realities, 
and  wander  at  will  in  "a  blessed  land  of 
moments  where  things  are  not  grimly 
relative,  but  lonely  happenings  of  joy 
and  terror." 

Tony  Drum  is  not  only  of  momentous 
interest  because  of  its  subject-matter,  but 
also  as  an  exhibition  of  the  author's 
style.  This  young  Welshman,  writing  in 
an   adopted   tongue,   has   enriched   and 


strengthened  our  language,  and  has  ac- 
complished an  unusual  feat,  for  he  has 
acquired  an  individuality  of  style  in  a 
language  not  his  own  from  birth.  His 
descriptive  power  is  fascinating,  the 
words  glow  with  sentient  life,  they  light 
up  the  landscape  like  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning.  Our  own  Stephen  Crane  in 
MaggiCy  a  book  whose  subject  is  some- 
what similar,  has  moments  which  seem 
to  remind  one  of  Edwin  Pugh,  but  the 
American  descends  in  his  striving  for 
power  into  mannerisms,  where  the 
Welshman  never  loses  his  hold  on  ra- 
tionality. 

Mordemlyyhy  W.  Pett  Ridge, is  another 
book  portraying  the  life  of  the  child  of 
the  London  streets,  and  as  such  is  in- 
teresting and  worthy  of  mention  here. 
Appearing  about  the  same  time  as  Tony 
DrmHy  it  has  been  much  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  the  latter  work,  but  the 
books  are  so  widely  different  in  all  but 
similarity  of  subject  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  associated.  Mordcmly  will 
appeal  to  a  much  wider  circle  of  readers ; 
but  the  pleasure  one  receives  from  the 
perusal  of  so  thoroughly  artistic  a  work 
as  Tony  Drum  is  entirely  lacking  in  the 
prosaic,  matter-of-fact  and  old-fashioned 
narrative  style  of  Mordcmly.  The  picture 
is  well-drawn,  and  full  of  a  certain  at- 
tractive humour,  but  it  is  a  good  photo- 
graph, nothing  more,  and  one  which  has 
been  retouched  too  much.  Tony  Drum  is 
a  painting  by  a  master  hand.  But  Mord- 
cmly (disguised  in  the  American  edition 
under  the  clumsy  and  irrelevant  title  of 
By  Order  of  the  Magistrate)  is  still  im- 
portant through  its  subject,  and  may  be 
classed  with  those  works  which  prove  to 
us  that  literature  can  still  keep  in  touch 
with  the  best  spirit  of  the  times  and  not 
•  lose  its  artistic  effectiveness.  Such  books 
have  a  mission,  and  they  have  fulfilled 
that  mission  if  they  have  been  compre- 
hended clearly  by  but  one  soul  which 
they  have  awakened  to  a  better  grasp  of 
the  pressing  problems  of  our  complex 
civilisation. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 
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A  reader  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry 
asks  us  three  questions, 
(i)  Was  Mr.  Swinburne  ever  married? 
No. 

(2)  What  is  his  present  address? 
The  Pines,  Putney. 
{3)  Is  he  not  considered  the  greatest  liv- 
ing En_glish  poet? 

He  is  so  considered  by  a  very  large 
number  of  persons,  among  whom  we  in- 
clude ourselves. 

II. 
A  letter  from  Brooklyn. 
To  Ike  Editors  of  The  Bookman: 

Dear  Sirs:— On  page  90  of  the  March 
Bookman,  I  find  the  following: 

"  'What  do  you  think  of  General  Stewart  L. 
Woodford's  diplomacy?' 

"We  think  ihal  on  the  whole  it  is  of  the 
Flatbush  Avenue  variety." 

Can  you  not  give  a  short  description  of 
Flatbush  Avenue  diplomacy  so  that  your  read- 
ers in  Brooklyn  can  pick  it  out  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  it? 

Yours  respectfully, 

A  Brooklyn  Reader. 

With  pleasure.  It  is  the  sort  of 
diplomacy  that  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
diplomatic  career  of  General  Stewart  L. 
Woodford. 

III. 
The  following  inquiry  comes    to    us 
from  Dartmouth  College. 
To  Ike  Letter-Box: 

The  London  Spectalor  of  February  4th,  1899, 
opens  its  editorial  comments  with  this  sen- 
tence: "The  French  government  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  army." 

Do  you  consider  the  use  of  the  plural  verb 
in  this  passage  defensible? 

Stitdent. 

The  sentence  quoted  above  illustrates 
the  usage  which  universally  prevails  in 


Tiisland  where  the  word  "government" 
brings  to  mind  the  individual  members 
of  the  Cabinet;  whereas  in  this  country 
the  government  is  an  entity,  which  goes 
on  unchanged  irrespective  of  the  per- 
sons who  exercise  its  functions.  In  other 
words,  in  England  "government"  is 
viewed  as  a  convenient  term  for  a  par- 
ticular set  of  men,  while  with  us  it  de- 
notes a  political  abstraction.  Conse- 
quently, from  the  English  point  of  view, 
the  sentence  is  correct,  while  from  the 
American  point  of  view  it  is  not. 

IV. 

The  following  comes  to  us  from  Hart- 
ford : 
Dear   Letter-Box: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
"an  autoschediastic  style"?  I  have  looked  in 
vain  for  the  word  in  Webster's  Unabridged. 
Also  should  an  enlightened  person  say  "pos- 
tal card"  or  "post  card"? 

Another  New  Subscriber. 

The  word  "autoschediastic"  is  from 
the  Greek,  and  means  a  style  that  is 
rather  abrupt,  desultory,  and  suggestive 
of  stray  jottings.  As  to  the  question  of 
postal  card  vs.  post  card,  read  the  article 
in  the  February  Bookman,  entitled 
"The  Little  Touches," 

V. 

The     following    is    from    Worcester, 
Massachusetts: 
Dear  Letter-Box: 

I  very  much  want  to  know  something  and 
can  find  nothing  satisfactory  in  any  reference 
book  I  have. 

At  the  same  lime  I  can  tell  the  Leiter-Box 
how  iiery  much  I  enjoy  reading  it,  and  how 
disappointed  I  am  when  vacation,  or  lack  of 
material  calls  for  its  omission.  I  enclose  a 
slip  that  contains  the  expression  I  object  to. 


Is 


0  say 


tion,"  "on  a  journey,"— the  last  one  I  can  en 
dure  though  I  cannot  tell  why,— or  should  i 
be  "for  a  ride,"  etc.? 
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: 


I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  too  stupid. 
So  many  people  use  the  expression,  but  I  do 
not  like  it. 

The  three  expressions  mentioned 
above  are  all  more  or  less  colloquial,  but 
are  idiomatically  justifiable.  The  first  of 
the  three  is  least  used,  and  is  therefore 
least  commendable. 

VI. 

We  have  received  a  long  letter  from  a 
lady  who  gives  expression  to  her  hope 
that  the  Letter-Box  may  be  discon- 
tinued. She  advances  some  very  uncom- 
plimentary opinions  about  the  persons 
who  write  us  letters,  and  she  likewise  ob- 
jects to  the  manner  in  which  we  answer 
them.  All  we  have  to  say  is  that  not  so 
very  long  ago  we  suspended  the  Letter- 
Box  for  about  three  months  owing  to 
the  fact  that  scarcely  any  letters  were 
written  to  us;  and  then  complaints  be- 
gan to  come  in  from  all  over  the  country 
and  eager  requests  were  made  for  the 
restoration  of  this  department  of  our 
magazine.  So  what  are  we  going  to  do? 
However,  the  lady  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  she  is  not  alone  in  her  disap- 
proval of  the  Letter-Box.  Here  is  a  note 
which  came  to  us  not  very  long  ago 
written  in  a  big,  aggressive  hand,  and 
composed  in  a  style  suggestive  of  the 
operations  of  an  active  pile-driver.  It  is 
a  good  style  of  its  kind,  because  it  leaves 
no  one  in  any  doubt  as  to  what  the 
writer  thinks  or  what  he  means  to  say. 
Here  it  is,  with  its  svntax  uncorrected: 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman: 

Dear  Sirs: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether  the  man  who  edits  your  query  depart- 
ment ever  worked  on  a  Ninth  Avenue  horse- 
car?  If  so,  why  was  he  discharged?  His 
aesthetic  (?)  sarcasm,  cutting  replies,  and  silly 
talk  recalls  a  visit  I  once  made  to  a  bird- 
store,  and  nearly  the  whole  store  was  filled 
with  poll-parrots. 

VII. 

A  lady  in  Chicago,  who  signs  her  let- 
ter "F.  E.,"  asks  a  question  and  makes 
a  remark.  We  shall  consider  each  of 
these  separately. 

(i)  Why  are  you  always  so  respectful  to 
Carolyn  Wells? 

l>ccausc  we  admire  her  so  much. 

(2)  The  reason  you  resented  the  letter  of 
the  gentleman  living  in  Germantown,   Penn- 


sylvania, concerning  the  respective  reviews  of 
Kipling  and  Dunbar  was  probably  because  he 
was  telling  you  the  truth.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
gentleman  in  question  will  consider  your 
serious  answer  as  the  event  of  his  life. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
the  gentleman  living  in  Germantown  in 
which  he  very  courteously  retracts  his 
original  insinuation  and  expresses  his 
pleasure  at  our  serious  answer.  He  says 
that  if  we  had  answered  him  seriously  in 
the  f^rst  place,  he  would  not  have  made 
the  insinuation.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  in  this  matter  the 
gentleman  living  in  Germantown  has 
come  out  a  little  ahead. 

VIII. 

The  following  is  from  Rochester,  New 
York: 

To  The  Bookman's  Letter-Box: 

It  strikes  one  reader,  at  least,  that  the  word 
"indicia"  in  "The  Little  Touches"  (February 
Bookman)  rather  savours  of  the  "Unenlight- 
ened." 


Well,  why? 


IX. 


Some  time  ago  we  briefly  reviewed  a 
book  about  Women's  Clubs  and  cau- 
tiously commended  it  for  its  numerous 
portraits  which  interested  us  because 
they  were  so  typical,  though  of  what 
they  were  typical  we  declined  to  say.  In 
our  January  number  an  inquisitive  cor- 
respondent sought  to  pry  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  our  mind  still  further,  and  so 
we  confided  to  him  under  the  ban  of 
strict  secrecy  that  we  had  been  speaking 
darkly.  Now  we  have  received  a  letter 
anonymously  written  on  a  dining-car 
blank  and  mailed  in  Temple,  Texas.  We 
are  going  to  print  it,  though  we  desire 
right  here  (officially)  to  repudiate  its  in- 
terpretation of  our  meaning,  for  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  writer  of 
it  is  not  a  good  man.    Thus  it  runs : 

Dear  Old  Humourist: 

Refer  to  IV.  p.  482,  of  the  January  Book- 
man: 

ril  warrant  your  chair  tingled  under  you 
while  you  were  writing  that!  Way  out  here 
in  the  chapparal  where  Tm  stopping  for  the 
night.  I  feel  an  uneasy  stirring  of  the  courage- 
chords  as  I  write — simply  from  thinking  about 
it! 

You  meant   nothing  about  a  commonality 


of  set  lips — like  that,  eh?  noihing  about  per- 
vading expressions  of  unconscious  greatness, 
eh?  not  unmingled  with  the  most  approved 
interpretation  of  the  Charlotte-Corday-Joan- 
of-Arc  gaie  in  its  various  phases  .  .  .  ? 
You  were  not  hinting  "darkly"  about  expres- 
sions of  resolution,  insight?  Square  jaws? 
Unmarried  ladies  or  ladles  without  issue? 

Of  course  your  meaning  was  obvious  to 
everyone,  who,  like  you  and  me,  have  seen 
these  curious  ladies  in  the  original — but  it 
seems  so  sly  thus  to  set  down  what  you  so 
cravenly — so  justifiably  cravenly — hinted  at 
darkly,  and  I  feel  now  that  if  1  should  see  this 
letter  in  print,  I  should  hide — and  chuckle. 
C<EUK  DE  Lion. 

We  have  published  this  letter,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  wider  currency 
to  its  most  reprehensible  insinuations, 
but  in  order  to  bring  upon  its  writer  the 
punishment  which  we  think  (officially) 
he  so  richly  merits.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Supreme  Council  of  Con- 
glomerated Women's  Clubs  will  appoint 
a  competent  committee  of  clubwomen 
to  hunt  him  down.  They  will  not  dis- 
cover him  in  Temple,  Texas,  for  he 
craftily  paused  there  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mailing  his  letter ;  and  they  will 
liave  to  track  him  in  his  lair  in  which  he 
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is  lurking  amid  the  chapparal.     When  - 
they  get  him  they  should  read  to  him 

some  of  Mrs,  Stetson's  poems  and  give 
him  a  real  good  talking  to.  In  this  af- 
fair we  stand  entirely  aloof,  but  we  may 
say  that  we  hope  (officially)  that  they 
will  find  him. 


A  lady  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  under 
the  pretense  of  asking  our  opinion  about 
style,  addresses  us  a  long  letter  on  the 
subject  which  is  really  an  exposition  of 
her  own  views.  We  haven't  space  for 
the  letter  as  a  whole  and  shall  simply 
quote  the  final  paragraph,  as  this  is  the 
only  one  which  contains  a  question  to 
be  answered.    It  runs  as  follows: 

To  me  the  finest  style  is  that  which  is  made 
up  of  a  combination  of  every  kind  of  manner 
—the  smooth,  the  forceful,  the  elegant,  the 
jocose,  the  powerful,  the  dainty,  the  severe. 
Does  not  such  style  as  this,  which  draws 
upon  every  source,  remind  you  of  some  ex- 
quisite garden  filled  with  beautiful  blossoms 
gathered  together  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth  10  exhale  their  perfume  on  the  summer 
air  that  caresses  them? 

Xo :  it  reminds  «s  of  a  plate  of  hash. 
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His  was  no  weakling  voice,  from  out  the  night 

Wailing  a  childish  moan  that  life  is  fleet; 
He  pierced  beyond  the  dark  with  fearless  sight. 
And  saw  that  time  is  naught,  God's  plan  complete. 
Percy  Adams  Hutchison. 


L  I  T  L  P^A  Ik.Y     P  A  P^l  5 


g  HE   French  Academy 

is  monopolising  a 
great  share  of  pubhc 
attention  just  at  the 
present  time.  First 
there  is  the  coming 
election  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  Ed- 
ouard  Herve's  death. 
The  interest  of  the  canvass  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Paid  Deschanel,  the  young  and 
brilliant  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  is  among  the  candidates.  But 
President  Deschanel  will  not  have  a 
walkover.  Tlie  fight  will  be  a  three- 
cornered  one,  and  the  result  is  hard 
to  foresee.  Some  of  the  natural 
supporters  of  Deschanel's  candidacy 
will  be  drawn  to  Emile  Faguet, 
who  has  just  decided  to  run  again, 
and  who  is  very  strong  among  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  Academy.  Then  there  is 
the  candidacy  of  Henri  Foiiquier,  one  of 
the  best  and  most  serious  French  jour- 
nalists, whose  chances  wd!  be  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  chair  just  va- 
cated had  been  filled  by  a  journalist. 
Faguot  and  Deschanel  are  the  leading 
^candidates,  but  they  may  kill  each  other 
off  and  thus  give  Fouquier  a  chance  to 
slip  in  between  them.  No  need  of  saying 
that  there  is  no  talk  of  a  Zola  candidacy 
just  now. 

Then  there  is  the  Jean  Reynaud  prize. 
A  tale  hangs  thereby.  The  Jean  Rey- 
naud prize  is  one  of  the  most  highly  ap- 
preciated rewards  in  the  hands  of  the 
Academy.  Its  money  value  is  not  unim- 
portant, being  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
francs ;  but  it  is  coveted  mainly  because 
the  Academy  is  careful  always  to  be- 
stow it  on  some  production  combining 
high  literary  merit  with  lofty  moral  in- 
spiration, and  it  has  often  gone  to 
labours  that  wpuld  be  an  honour  to  any 
country.  I  think  that  the  historical 
works  of  Fustel  de  Coulanges  were 
among  the  last  thus  rewarded.     When 


the  Academy  met  for  the  award  this 
year,  old  Ernest  Legouvc  (you  know,  he 
is  just  past  ninety-two)  rose  and  made  a 
strong  plea  in  favour  of  awarding  the 
prize  to  Edmond  Rostand.  Tlic  Acad- 
emicians were  not  altogether  pleased. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  Rostand  is 
not  very  popular  among  them.  One  of 
these  is  that  his  great  drama  is  the  first 
literary  production  having  achieved 
genuine  success  in  which  the  hard  and 
fast  rules  of  old  French  verification  have 
been  disregarded.  \ot  Boileau  only,  but 
Victor  Hugo  and  Leconte  de  Lisle 
would  be  horrified  at  many  of  the  liber- 
ties taken  by  the  young  dramatist  with 
the  old  Alexandriac  line. 

PiUt  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  vote 
against  Rostand.  Who  could  deny 
either  the  literary  value  or  the  high 
moral  inspiration  of  Cyratw?  Then  the 
Academy  does  not  like  to  offend  public 
sentiment,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
had  the  decision  been  left  to  the  great 
public  Rostand  would  have  carried  the 
prize  without  a  struggle.  It  was  there- 
fore an  open  secret  that  Legouve  had 
been  waited  upon  and  strongly  urged 
not  to  present  Rostand's  name  to  the 
Academy.  But  the  old  man  had  been  ob- 
durate, feeling  sure  that  once  uttered  in 
a  full  meeting  the  name  of  the  brilliant 
poet  could  not  be  defeated. 

The  Academicians  were  in  a  quan- 
dary, the  more  so  that  Legouve  had 
spoken  with  real  fire,  and  had  strongly 
impressed  them.  They  were  rescued  by 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  orators  among 
them.the  Due  d'Audiffrct-Pasquicr.  The 
Duke  is  an  old  parliamentarian,  and 
undoubtedly  his  political  experience 
stood  him  in  good  stead  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  rose,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
beautiful  speech  the  Academy  ha<l  just 
heard  from  its  doyen,  and  then  launched 
into  a  brilliant  eulogy  of  the  doyen  him- 
self, of  the  debt  moral  literature  owed  to 
him,  and  wound  up  with  a  proposal  that 
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the  Jean  Reynaud  prize  should  be 
awarded  to  the  whole  literary  produc- 
tion of  Ernest  Legouve.  The  Duke's 
speech  was  received  with  loud  and  unani- 
mous applause.  All  the  Academicians 
rose  to  do  honour  to  their  doyen,  who  is 
really  beloved  by  them,  and,  in  fact,  by 
all  those  who  approach  him.  It  was  a 
scene  of  real  enthusiasm  such  as  is  rarely 
witnessed  in  the  old  Palais  Mazarin. 
Legouve  was  too  much  affected  to  find  a 
word  to  say;  the  question  was  put  and 
the  motion  carried  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  relate  the  story,  and  thus  the 
youngest  was  beaten  by  the  oldest  of 
French  dramatists. 

The  Academicians  thought  they  had 
made  a  coup-de-maitre;  they  were  no.  un- 
deceived until  they  began  to  read  the 
press  comments  about  their  action.  It 
was  by  many  considered  very  strange 
that  the  Academy  should  have  bestowed 
one  of  its  most  valuable  prizes  upon  one 
of  its  own  members.  Then  people  began 
to  look  at  Legouve's  works,  and  it  had 
to  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  find  anything  great  in  the  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  volumes  that  they  fill. 
His  literary  record  is  highly  respectable, 
but  hardly  more  than  respectable.  And 
it  is  almost  certain  that  Legouve  him- 
self fully  agrees  with  the  critics  of  the 
Academy's  decision.  But  his  colleagues 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  very  natural 
emotion  of  a  nonagenarian  on  receiving 
such  an  ovation,  and  he  could  not  undo 
what  had  been  done  by  them. 

As  I  have  just  mentioned  Rostand,  I 
may  just  as  well  say  here,  though  I  have 
not  quite  done  with  the  Academy  yet, 
that  it  is  now  pretty  well  understood  that 
his  new  drama,  L'Aiglotiy  will  not  be 
ready  before  next  fall.  It  is  still  believed 
that  it  will  be  brought  out  at  Sarah 
Bemhardt's  theatre,  and  that  the  great 
actress  herself  will  act  the  part  of  Na- 
poleon's son. 

But  to  return  to  the  Academicians. 
There  is  the  famous  Ligue  de  la  Patrie 
Frangaise  that  gives  them  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  A  large  majority  of  them  had 
joined  it  at  its  inception ;  but  since  then 
Francois  Coppee's  antics  have  alienated 
such  men  as  Albert  Sorel,  Heredia,  Gas- 
ton Boissier  and  Bruneti?re  himself,  who 
may  be  considered  the  real  father  of  the 
League.  Jules  Lemaitre  remains  with 
Coppee;  he  was  dragged  so  far  by  the 


poet  (?)  that  he  dares  not  leave  him 
now;  but  he  does  not  feel  quite  happy 
on  looking  at  the  bedfellows  he  has 
made  for  himself  on  entering  the  do- 
main of  politics.  Everything,  however, 
is  not  so  exciting  in  the  Academy,  for 
instance,  the  reception  of  Guillaume,  the 
sculptor  who  was  elected  to  succeed  the 
Due  d'Aumale.  It  was  about  as  tame 
an  affair  as  could  be  imagined.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  subject,  who  could  "enthuse" 
over  a  speech  by  Monsieur  Guillaume, 
even  though  the  poor  vocal  powers  of 
the  author  caused  it  to  be  read  by  Brune- 
tiere,  or  an  answer  by  Alfred  Mezieres? 

I  shall  not  stray  far  from  the  Academy 
yet  in  calling  attention  to  some  new 
contributions  to  literature  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  One  is  a  new  novel  by  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Vogiie,  Lcs  Morts  qui  Parlent. 
Its  interest  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  a 
good  deal  is  based  upon  the  experiences 
the  author  had  and  the  observations  he 
made  while  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  It  is  an  interesting  effort  to 
bring  in  Socialism,  the  Jewish  question, 
political  corruption,  etc.,  within  the 
field  of  the  novelist.  As  a  piece  of  novel- 
making  it  is  far  superior  to  Viscount  de 
Vogue's  first  venture  in  that  direction, 
Jean  d'Agrkve,  The  other  contribution 
belongs  to  poetry,  and  has  no  signature 
at  the  bottom;  only  three  stars.  But 
everybody  knows  that  the  three  stars 
stand  for  Mme.  Henri  de  Regnier,  nee 
Heredia.  The  new  poet  does  not  seem  to 
have  obeyed  the  Scripture,  at  least  so  far 
as  literature  is  concerned,  and  poetically 
stands  much  nearer  to  her  father  than  to 
her  husband. 

There  are  not  many  new  books  of  in- 
terest this  month.  We  have  a  novel  by 
Maurice  Barres,  Un  Amateur  d*Antes, 
and  another  by  Gyp,  Monsieur  de  Fol- 
leuiL  It  is  in  her  usual  style,  and  with- 
out a  tinge  of  anti-Semitism.  It  is, 
therefore,  brought  out  by  her  usual  pub- 
lisher, Calmann  Levy.  The  most  suc- 
cessful books  of  the  months  have  been 
Frederic  Masson's  two  volumes  on  Jo- 
sephine. The  success  of  the  books  will 
be  the  end  of  the  legend.  Poor  Josephine 
will  wish  she  had  not  been  studied  and 
represented  with  such  perfect  accuracy. 

Anatole  France's  dramatised  Le  Lys 
Rouge,  has  been  rather  a  disappointment. 
It  will  be  interesting  reading,  but  is  not 
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likely  to  attract  the  crowd.  Tlie  great 
literary  treat  offered  by  the  stage  this 
month  is  Jean  Aicard's  adaptation  of 
Othello,  with  Mounet-Siilly  superb  in 
the  title  part.  A  poem  by  Aicard  recalls 
the  fact  that  from  his  very  youth  it  had 
been  the  great  tragedian's  ambition  to 
impersonate  the  unfortunate  Moor,  and 
he  will  have  realised  it  only  on  the  eve  of 
saying  his  final  farewell  to  the  stage ! 

The  world  of  letters  is  paying  atten- 
tion to  two  judicial  contests,  one  just 
ended,  the  other  about  to  begin.  The 
first  settles  an  interesting  question  of 
copyright.  OllendorfT  had  granted  to 
La  Lecture  which  is  a  kind  of  French 
LittelVs  Living  Age,  the  right  to  repro- 
duce in  instalments  some  of  the  works 


published  by  his  firm.  The  publisher  of 
La  Lecture  then  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
stitching  together  the  instalments  of  the 
most  popular  ones  and  selling  them  at  a 
very  low  price.  Ollendorff  sued,  con- 
tending that  the  right  to  publish  in  in- 
stalments did  not  carry  the  right  to  sell 
the  work  as  a  whole  ;  and  he  won  his  suit. 
The  other  suit  is  about  d'Ennery's  will. 
He  left  substantially  all  his  estate  to  his 
illegitimate  daughter.  Madame  Leroux. 
The  will  is  attacked  by  his  nephew, 
Pierre  Decourcelle,  the  dramatist,  or 
rather  melcKlramatist.  The  contest  will 
turn  upon  d'Ennery\s  mental  sanity  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  his  life,  as  the  will 
was  not  made  until  a  verv  short  time  be- 
fore  his  death.  Adolphc  Cohn 
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HE  deepest  pathos  of 
human  life  Hes  in  the 
silence  of  history. 
History,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, has  caught  the 
light  on  the  peaks  of 
life,  but  has  neglected 
for  the  most  part  the 
obscure  deeds  done  in 
the  valley.  Men  and  events  are  represen- 
tative and  history  takes  care  of  the  type, 
but  the  struggle  for  life  that  costs  so 
many  lives  before  the  type  is  perfected  is 
an  unwritten  record.  It  is  in  the  unre- 
corded acts  of  heroism,  in  the  ceaseless 
strife  whose  faintest  murmur  is  scarcely 
heard,  in  the  songs  unsung,  that  the 
breath  of  life  is  spent  in  the  great  passion 
of  endurance  through  which  it  is  made 
possible  for  our  heroes  to  climb  to  fame. 
Now  and  again  the  deathless  strain  is 
caught  and  immortalised  by  a  Tennyson 
in  his  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade*' ;  a 
Browning  rescues  the  name  of  Herve 
Riel  from  oblivion ;  Longfellow  sings 
the  story  of  Paul  Revere's  ride  into  last- 
*The  Song  of  the  Rappahannock.  Sketches 
of  the  Civil  War.  By  Ira  Seymour  Dodd. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  $1.25. 


ing  remembrance,  and  Whittier  puts  a 
halo  around  the  devoted  head  of  Bar- 
bara Frietchie.  But  who  shall  speak  for 
the  rank  and  file — for  the  great  sub- 
merged continent  of  life  ? 

The  sketches  of  the  Civil  War  col- 
lected in  this  little  book  are  composed, 
according  to  the  author's  own  confes- 
sion, of  what  **one  very  young  and  ob- 
scure soldier  saw  and  felt** — reminiscen- 
ces saved  from  the  stores  of  memorv 
gathered  by  one  who  for  a  short  time  be- 
longed to  the  "household  of  .he  hundred 
thousand.**  They  are  plain,  unvar- 
nished accounts  of  episodes  and  in- 
cidents which  came  within  the  line  of 
his  experience,  and  have  been  told 
with  no  pretence  of  military  knowl- 
edge or  assumption  of  literary  style. 
And  yet  the  language  in  which  these 
stories  are  told  glows  with  a  fervour 
and  imagination  that  give  animation 
and  a  power  of  realisation  to  the  scenes 
which,  in  spite  of  the  years  that  have 
intervened,  bring  back  to  us  all  the 
agony  and  strife  and  terrible  tragedy  of 
the  time.  When  one  remembers,  too. 
that  the  author  is  a  clergyman  by  pro- 
fession, the  self-restraint  of  the  stvle  of 
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narration  and  the  self-forgetfulness  of 
the  writer  in  his  stones  and  characters 
are  the  more  remarkable.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Dodd  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
recounting  his  experiences,  and  I  can  re- 
member one  memorable  summer  day 
four  years  ago  when  the  hours  sped 
away  only  too  fast  as  I  listened  with  a 
thrill  to  the  stories  he  had  to  tell  of  that 
direful  period.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
him  to  write  out  these  memories — so  sa- 
cred and  so  prized  by  the  generations 
who  have  succeeded  the  fathers  who 
fought  and  died  for  the  national  cause, 
and  the  mothers  whose  hearts  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  sacrifice.  Last  summer, 
however,  at  the  urgent  request  of  some 
friends,  Mr.  Dodd  wrote  out  the  story 
which  gives  the  book  its  title.  It  was  sent 
to  the  editors  of  McClure's  Magazine 
and  accepted  and  published  by  them  at 
once.  Encouraged  by  this  assurance  the 
other  stories  soon  followed,  most  of 
them  appearing  in  the  pages  of  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine.  The  sketches  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  and  brought  the 
writer  numerous  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  hearts  of  many  people 
who  had  lost  dear  ones  in  the  ranks  of 
the  great  army  have  been  especially 
touched  by  the  tribute  to  the  unconspic- 
uous  heroes  who  fell  victims  to  the 
"Homeric  deadliness  of  the  war." 

The  quality  of  the  author's  imagina- 
tion is  at  its  best  in  "The  Song  of  the 
Rappahannock,"  a  sort  of  impression- 
istic tour  de  force  of  a  most  unique  char- 
acter. No  one  else,  with  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception of  Ambrose  Bierce,  has  invested 
the  scenes  of  the  Civil  War  with  such 
weird  and  sinister  tones,  and  embued  the 
subject  with  such  a  subtle  fascination.  If 
it  were  permissible  to  attribute  much  of 
the  artistic  effects  produced  by  Stephen 
Crane  in  his  Red  Badge  of  Courage  to  the 
use  of  "colour,"  I  should  say  that  Mr. 
Dodd  has  most  effectively  used  "sound" 
in" the  same  way.  The  Song  of  the 
Rappahannock,  silent  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  responds  to  the  awakening 
touch  of  the  writer,  and  begins  to  hum  in 
a  fearful  yet  persuasive  whisper;  it  rises 
to  a  burst  of  uncontrolled  passion;  it 
swells  into  a  chorus  of  awful  and  discord- 
ant screams,  mingled  with  thunderous 
and  reverberating  roar,  yet  always  with 
one  fateful  burden,  until  it  sobs  itself  into 


silence  upon  the  last  scene  in  the  drama 
of  Chancellorsville.  The  variations  of  the 
Song  are  registered  with  a  marvellous 
range  of  expression  until  the  recital  re- 
solves itself  into  a  grand  orchestration 
of  tragic  sport,  and  the  Song  becomes  a 
Thing  Incarnate.  Words  fail  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  skill  and  power  of  the  writer 
displayed  in  the  imaginative  handling  of 
this  one  sketch.  I  am  tempted  to  quote 
his  own  words  of  prophecy  in  speaking 
of  the  visualising  power  by  which  he  has 
made  the  actual  scene,  as  he  saw  and  felt 
it,  live  again  on  the  page :  "Once  heard, 
the  Song  goes  with  you  ever  more,  so 
that  years  afterward  you  will  hear  it  in 
your  dreams." 

The  other  stories  comprise  "The  Mak- 
ing of  a  Regiment,"  "The  Household  of 
the  Hundred  Thousand,"  "A  Little  Bat- 
tle," "One  Young  Soldier,"  and  "Sacri- 
fice." Space  will  not  permit  me  to  speak 
of  these  although  their  treatment  pre- 
sents a  most  inviting  aspect.  I  should  like 
to  say  one  word,  however,  for  the  closing 
sketch,  which  has  done  more  to  make 
me  realise  the  ghastly  losses  and  the  aw- 
ful sacrifice  involved  in  the  Civil  War 
than  any  historical  account  that  I  have 
read.  "As  the  living  image  of  those 
choice  spirits  comes  back  to  memory — 
and  some  of  them  were  my  dear  friends 
— a  significant  picture  weaves  past  and 
present  together  in  imagination.  Shad- 
owy forms  begin, to  shape  themselves; 
they  are  phantoms  of  men  in  mature 
vigour,  fitter  than  most  of  us  who  sur- 
vive, and  readier  to  go  farthest  and  stay 
longest  under  the  fire  of  that  unending 
battle  by  which  all  true  progress  of  our 
national  life  must  be  conquered.  And 
then  the  picture  slowly  fades  until  only 
a  great  vacancy  is  left  !'* 

As  the  record  of  a  survivor  of  that  in- 
testine struggle  which  still  lives  in  the 
memory  of  many  who  participated  in  it, 
The  Song  of  the  Rappahamwck  will  com- 
mand wide  attention;  as  the  tribute  of 
one,  who  marched  in  the  ranks,  to  the 
memory  of  those  young  recruits  with 
whom  he  fought  side  by  side,  it  will  call 
forth  admiration  and  deep  gratitude. 
The  book  is  one  to  be  read,  and  when 
read  it  will  make  an  impression  that 
more  pretentious  works  by  more  import- 
ant writers  have  entirely  missed. 

James  Mac  Arthur, 
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HE  note  of  the  day  is  as- 
suredly the  revived  in- 
terest in  Dicltens.  That 
Dickens  is  more  read 
now  than  at  any  time 
since  he  began  to  write 
goes  without  saying. 
There  has  been,  how- 
ever, a  period  of  some  fifteen  years  dur- 
ing which  he  has  been  depreciated  by  a 
large  number  of  "superior  persons."  I  am 
just  old  enough  to  remember  as  a  boy  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Dickens,  and 
the  catastrophe  made  us  children  very  mis- 
erable. In  common  with  thousands,  I 
mourned  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend.  I  have 
gone  through  all  the  ecstasy  of  Dickens- wor- 
ship since  then.  I  was  in  the  very  thick  of  it 
at  the  time,  for  I  had  not  read  half  of  the 
great  writer's  books  when  he  died.  The  world 
of  that  day,  1  think,  shared  this  enthusiasm 
with  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice:  we  small 
boys  were  not  more  proud  of  Dickens  than 
were  our  parents.  But  those  were  by  no 
means  literary  circles  in  which  I  mingled, 
and  it  may  be  that  then^as  long  afterwards — 
there  were  a  number  of  highly  cultivated  and 
well-read  persons  who  thought  Dickens  vul- 
gar, who  called  him  a  Cockney  novelist,  who 
declared  that  his  pathos  was  maudlin  and  bis 
humour  extravagant. 

>t 
Certainly  I  have  met  many  such  people 
late  years.     I  can   recall  the  conversation 
one  brilliant  maker  of  epigrams.     "My  dear 
boy,"  he  said,  with  an  air  that  settled  the  mat- 
ter, "Dickens  is  the  novelist  of  the  vulgar. 
Thackeray,  now,  is  what  /  call  a  great  nc 
elist"    I  suppose  it  you  were  to  poll  the  lit' 
ary  critics  who  are  now  about  fifty  years 
age  or   so,  yini  would   find  that  nine   out 
ten  of  them  agree  with  my  "superior"  friend. 
Even  George  Eliot,  1  remember,  in  one  of  her 
essays  said  that   Dickens  would  be  quite 
intelUgible  to  another  generation.     That  was 
before  she  had  begun   lo  write  novels, 
other  generation  has  seen  Dickens  avenged. 


The  middle-aged  gentleman  of  to-day  may  Still 
find  Dickens  vulgar,  but  the  youth  of  the 
country  is  reading  him  as  zealously  as  they 
read  him  in  the  sixties  and  the  seventies.  And 
not  merely  the  youth  that  owes  its  education 
to  Mr,  Forster's  Act — the  youth  that,  no 
doubt,  has  given  Dickens  an  enormous  addi- 
tional sale  of  lale — but  the  youth  of  Oxford, 
the  best  and  brightest  intelligence  of  Young 
England,  has  lately  joined  the  ranks  of  Dick- 
ens-worshippers. 

*t 
What  is  going  to  be  the  most  widely  selling 
book  of  the  year  1899  in  England?  Doubt- 
less, the  one  entitled  In  Hit  Steps,  by  Charles 
M.  Sheldon.  It  is  said  that  two  million  copies 
of  this  book  have  been  sold  in  your  country, 
and  as  it  is  not  a  copyright  work,  thirteen 
publishers,  I  am  told,  have  issued  the  book  in 
England.  The  best  printed  edition  that  I  have 
seen  is  that  by  Messrs,  Ward  and  Lock  at 
half-a-crown.  Mr,  James  Bowden,  however, 
sells  a  copy  at  a  penny,  which  is  rather  a 
trial  to  old  eyes,  but  is  certainly  a  marvel 
of  cheapness  considering  that  there  are  some 
seventy  thousand  words  in  the  story.  Some 
two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  this  edition, 
I  believe,  have  already  been  sold. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  /«  His  Stfps 
is  not  hard  to  discover.  The  story  is  on  the 
lines  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  Joshua  Davidson. 
It  is,  however,  written  by  one  with  a  wider 
business  experience.  The  attempt,  therefore, 
to  fix  the  precise  effect  of  struggling  after 
ideals  of  Christian  perfection  in  the  commer- 
cial life  of  to-day  contains  a  more  popular 
note.  A  preacher  in  the  town  of  Raymond — 
the  name  Raymond  seems  to  have  a  per- 
sistency in  fiction  just  now — arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  his  congregation  are  not  liv- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  a  conclusion  at 
which  clergymen,  no  doubt,  frequently  arrive 
in  England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
He  persuades  some  of  the  wealthier  members 
of  the  church  to  endeavour  to  live  (or  a  whole 
year  more  in  this  spirit    The  result  produces 
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something  of  a  dilemma  for  many  people  con- 
cerned. The  editor-proprietor  of  the  princi- 
pal newspaper  in  Raymond,  for  example, 
abandons  his  Sunday  edition  and  his  racing 
news.  The  merchant  shares  his  profits  with 
his  employes — but  the  sequel  must  now  be  in 
the  hands  of  everyone  whom  the  story  will  in- 
terest The  book  is  not  literature,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  some  of  it  is  actually  immoral;  but  all 
these  freaks  of  religious  fervour  require  to 
be  taken  note  of. 

it 
I  notice  that  a  reviewer  in  the  Academy  has 
raised  considerable  indignation  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  John  Halifax^  Gentleman  has 
ceased  to  be  a  literary  force.  The  retort  is 
made  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett,  the 
publishers  who  copyrighted  the  book,  that 
they  have  sold  some  twenty-four  thousand 
copies  during  the  year;  and  we  learn  that 
since  the  book  has  dropped  out  of  copyright 
no  less  than  nine  different  publishers  have  is- 
sued it  with  considerable  success.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is,  of  course,  that  one  is  not  en- 
titled to  assume  that  a  book  is  not  being  read 
when  it  has  ceased  to  be  talked  about  in  so- 
called  literary  circles.  That  is  not  seldom  the 
time  when  it  reaches  its  high-water  mark  of 
success.  The  error  of  the  Academy  writer, 
however,  lay  in  the  assumption  that  John  Hali- 
fax, Gentleman  had  ever  been  a  literary  force. 

•t 
There  are  hundreds  of  books  that  go 
through  certain  processes,  that  are  read  *'by 
everybody  who  is  anybody"  for  a  definite 
period,  and  are  read  a  little  later  by  that 
larger  world  that  does  not  write  in  the  news- 
papers, and  seldom  reads  them.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  these  books  have  been  in 
any  shape  or  form  literary  forces.  The  Wide 
Wide  World  and  Queechy  are  cases  in  point 
In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  they  were  read 
by  everyone;  they- have,  it  is  probable,  an  even 
larger  circulation  to-day,  but  it  is  not  quite 
the  same  audience.  The  same  applies  to  John 
Halifax^  Gentleman,  a  not  too  healthy  book, 
which  educated  church  and  chapel-going  peo- 
ple in  the  towns  delighted  to  read  when  I  was 
a  boy.  To-day  this  class  reads  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward's  books,  and  equally  modern  au- 
thors. John  Halifax,  in  the  meantime,  is  being 
read  by  an  audience  in  the  country  which 
would  never  have  read  it  twenty  years  ago, 
an  audience  which  would  then  have  been 
shocked  by  the  flattering  picture  of  an  actress 
even  so  great  as  Mrs.  Siddons.  But  it  is 
absurd  to  call  such  books  as  these  "literary 


forces."  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  Ruskin  and 
Ibsen  are  literary  forces — not  second-rate  nov- 
elists, however  popular. 

it 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Richard  Garnett  from 
his  position  of  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  at 
the  British  Museum  calls  for  particular  notice. 
Dr.  Garnett  has  for  more  years  than  I  can 
remember  been  a  most  distinguished  figure  in 
the  literary  life  of  London.  I  well  recall  the 
variety  of  occasions  on  which  one  came  across 
his  name  in  association  with  one  or  other 
aspect  of  scholarship.  Now  it  was  as  a  trans- 
lator from  the  Greek  or  the  Latin,  now  as  a 
translator  from  the  Italian  or  the  German. 
He  wrote  well  concerning  Shelley  and  Cole- 
ridge; concerning  Carlyle  and  Emerson:  of 
these  and  other  great  writers  he  had  always 
something  distinctive  and  individual  to  say. 
A  good  critic,  with  a  good  style,  he  was  also  a 
poet  and  a  story-teller  on  his  own  account, 
and  full  justice  has  not  yet  been  done  to  his 
Poems  and  to  his  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  When, 
at  a  later  date,  it  became  my  privilege  to  know 
Dr.  Garnett,  I  found  that  enormous  scholar- 
ship and  fine  imagination  were  combined  with 
one  of  the  most  genial  and  one  of  the  most 
kindly  of  temperaments;  that  long  years  of 
wearisome  questionings — the  pathetic  revela- 
tion of  hundreds  of  poor  and  struggling  read- 
ers in  that  great  library,  which  could  reveal 
so  many  tragedies  of  hunger  and  poverty — 
had  in  no  way  soured  his  beautj/ul  nature.  To 
be  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  England, 
and  to  be  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  kindest 
and  most  accessible  of  men,  is  the  honourable 
record  which  Dr.  Garnett  takes  with  him  into 
his  retirement  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
this  retirement  may  be  made  the  occasion  for 
a  testimonial  from  literary  England. 

it 

Mr.  Ruskin  was  eighty  years  old  on  the 
eighth  of  February.  We  all  wish  him  many 
more  years  of  a  serene  old  age,  on  the  shores 
of  that  beautiful  Coniston  lake  that  he  loves 
so  well.  As  I  write  there  is  talk  of  a  testi- 
monial by  his  admirers.  It  is  well  known  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  not  in  sufficiently  good  health 
to  take  any  very  genuine  pleasure  in  such  a 
testimonial,  were  it  on  other  grounds  advis- 
able. It  is  not  advisable,  because  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  outlived  those  contemporaries  from  whom 
he  would  most  have  desired  that  kind  of 
recognition — the  great  artists  and  the  great 
men  of  letters  who  were  in  a  way  his  equals. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  offer  a  testimonial  to 
Carlyle,  bearing  the  signatures  of  Tennyson, 
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Browning,  and  a  number  of  other  giants.  Al- 
though there  are  unquestionably  names  that 
might  honourably  be  attached  to  such  a  testi- 
monial to-day,  we  know  very  well  from  what 
occurred  on  Mr.  George  Meredith's  last  birth- 
day that  these  occasions  are  now  made  use 
of  only  in  order  to  enable  a  number  of  very 
second-rate  literary  people  to  advertise  them- 
selves. It  is  a  case  in  which  silence  is  prefer- 
able. 

it 
One  of  the  literary  events  of  the  month  per- 
tains to  the  stage — a  rare  circumstance  in  this 
country.  By  the  production  of  Griersoti's  Way 
at  the  Ilaymarket  Theatre,  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond 
has  leaped  at  a  bound  to  a  place  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Pinero  as  one  of  our  foremost  dramatic 
authors.  There  has  been  no  play  so  deserv- 
ing of  consideration  since  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray.  The  New  Century  Theatre  So- 
ciety, of  which  Mr.  Massingham  and  Mr. 
Archer  are,  I  believe,  directors,  may  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  justification  of  the  So- 
ciety's existence,  which  this  success  implies. 
•  Mr.  Esmond  has  printed  a  few  copies  of 
Grierson's  Way  for  private  distribution  among 
his  friends. 

it 

The  following  paragraph  recently  appeared 
in  the  London  Daily  Mail: 

At  last  the  grave  of  Keats,  writes  our  Rome 
correspondent,  is  going  to  be  looked  after.  It 
will  be  rescued  from  the  shameful  neglect  in 
which  it  has  lain  for  so  many  years  in  the 
Protestant  Cemetery  at  Rome. 

The  headstone,  with  the  famous  inscription, 
will  be  placed  in  a  better  position  to  be  seen; 
the  ditch,  which  runs  along  two  sides  of  the 
tomb,  will  be  bridged  to  render  access  more 
easy  to  the  numerous  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims 
who  yearly  visit  the  venerated  spot;  shrubs 
will  be  planted,  and  other  improvements 
made. 

This  is  due  to  the  initiative  taken  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  Knight,  of  St.  Andrews  University, 
who  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  Professor 
Reynaud.  which  was  submitted  to  the  Roman 
municipality  with  the  above  commendable 
results. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
Rome  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail  has 
ever  really  taken  the  trouble  to  go  to 
Keats*s  grave.  I  have  seen  Keats's  grave 
twice  within  the  last  three  years;  I  was  there 
not  so  many  months  ago.  It  has  never 
suffered  from  "shameful  neglect,"  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  rescued  from  it.  The  grave  of 
Keats  and  the  grave  of  Severn  are  certainly 
in  an  isolated  portion  of  the  Protestant  Ceme- 
tery, but  there  has  always  been  a  certain  un- 
kempt order  about  them,  which  could  by  no 


possibility  give  offence  to  any  genuine  admirer 
of  Keats.  The  inscriptions  arc  perfectly  deciph- 
erable. The  ditch  which  separates  the  graves 
from  the  roadway  is  already  bridged,  and  to 
suggest  that  there  are  to  be  shrubs  planted, 
and  other  "improvements"  made,  is  one  over 
which  every  lover  of  English  poetry  should 
shudder.  Only  very  vulgar  or  very  ignorant 
people  would  desire  an  alteration.  Professor 
Knight,  we  are  told,  has  addressed  indignant 
letters  to  Professor  Reynaud.  Professor 
Knight,  we  know,  holds  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  St  Andrews.  I  wonder  what 
chair  attached  to  an  Italian  university  is  held 
by  Professor  Reynaud?  There  is  a  "Profes- 
sor" Reynaud  who  does  duty  as  one  of  Cook's 
excursion  guides  to  show  tourists  over  Rome 
for  a  small  fee — an  excellent  guide  as  I  can 
testify,  for  the  hurried  visitor  to  the  Eternal 
City.  But  the  two  professors — the  Cook's 
guide  and  the  moral  philosopher — will  do  well 
to  leave  Keats's  grave  alone. 

it 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  often  supposed  to  be 
the  slave  of  the  adventure  romance.  Scott  and 
Dumas,  we  know,  are  his  heroes  in  the  past, 
and  to-day  he  is  known  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman  and  Mr.  Anthony  Hope, 
rather  than  Mr.  George  Gissing  and  Mr. 
George  Moore.  I  find  him,  however,  in 
Longman's  Magazine  with  a  word  of  enthusias- 
tic praise  for  Mr.  Pett  Ridge's  Mordemly.  Mr. 
Lang  declares  it  to  be  "manly,  reticent,  sym- 
pathetic," and  that  its  author  **has  more  hu- 
mour than  all  the  widely  advertised -Poseidon 
Hickses  of  modern  fiction."  Mr.  Pett  Ridge, 
by  the  way,  has  written  a  new  novel,  entitled 
The  Breaker  of  Laws,  an  entertaining  and  pow- 
erful story  of  a  burglar  who  would  be  an 
honest  man,  but  who  finds  the  predatory  in- 
stinct too  strong  for  him. 

it 

The  writer  of  "Books  and  Bookmen"  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  deigns  to  inform  us  here 
in  London  that  the  house  in  which  Charles 
Lamb  wrote  "The  Old  Familiar  Faces"  in 
Little  Queen  Street  is  about  to  be  pulled 
down.  A  reference  to  so  popular  a  book  as 
Canon  Ainger's  Life  and  Letters  of  Lamb  would 
have  told  this  gossiper  that  the  house  in  which 
Lamb  lodged  in  Little  Queen  Street,  and 
where  his  sister  killed  her  mother  in  a  mad 
frenzy,  was  pulled  down  years  ago;  and  that 
it  was  not  here,  but  in  Chapel  Street,  Penton- 
ville,  in  1799.  hat  the  pathetic  verses  com- 
mencing "Where  arc  they  gone,  the  old 
familiar  faces?"  were  written. 

Clement  K.  Shorter, 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  Parti.  1766-1776. 
By  Sir  George  Otto  Trevel;(ui,  Bart.  Naw  York: 
Longmans,  (irees  &  Ca   tj.oo. 

This  first  instalment  of  Sir  George  Trevel- 
yan's  work  covers  the  time  between  the  retire- 
ment of  Fox  from  the  Ministry  in  1766  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  from  Bos- 
ton in  1776.  In  those  ten  years  the  War  of 
Independence  began  and  practically  ended 
with  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  For  the  rest 
of  the  history  and  the  part  that  Fox  played  in 
it  we  must  look  to  a  future  volume.  In  pro- 
posing to  make  his  book  at  once  a  continua- 
tion of  his  Life  of  Fox  and  a  History  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
has  greatly  increased  the  artistic  difficulties 
of  his  task.  If  it  is  true  that  the  story  of  Fox 
between  1774  and  1782  is  inextricably  woven 
with  the  story  of  the  American  Revolution,  it 
is  no  less  true  that  Fox  was  not  the  pro- 
tagonist in  that  drama.  For  the  first  eight 
years  his  figure  is  lost  in  ttie  thickening  trag- 
edy. "He  resigned  his  first  place,"  says  his 
biographer,  "on  what,  by  a  very  friendly  in- 
terpretation, might  be  construed  as  public 
grounds."  When  in  1774  he  comes  on  the 
scene  again,  prophetic,  uttering  passionate 
protest,  it  is  as  the  leader  of  a  chorus  rather 
than  as  an  actor;  or  if  an  actor,  not  a  greater 
actor  than  Chatham  or  Burke  or  Franklin, 
not  so  great  as  Washington.  But  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  has  overcome  this  difficulty  like  a 
true  artist.  Nothing  even  in  his  later  chapters 
is  more  enthralling  than  the  first,  in  which  he 
takes  up  his  hero's  life  where  he  left  it  off. 
Fox  after  his  "career  of  joyous  knight-er- 
rantry," Fox,  the  "political  outlaw,"  the  gam- 
bler and  rakehell,  with  all  his  fascination  and 
his  faults — faults  that  were  beyond  the  power 
even  of  his  Imagination  to  exaggerate — Fox 
with  his  "eager,  anxious  repentance,"  the  man 
who  said  of  himself  "I  am  no  hypocrite  what- 
ever I  may  be,"  is  made  so  living  to  us  from 
the  outset  that  in  his  absence  his  extravagant 
individuality  still  dominates  the  book.  Not 
only  so.  but  the  great  events  in  which  his 
Individuality  was  merged  are  seen  to  help  in 
the   unfolding   of   his  character,    that  trans- 


formation oi  which  Sir  George  Trevelyan  says 
that  it  "exceeds  anything  recorded  in  religious 
biography."  The  root  of  regeneration  was  in 
a  man  "who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
ashamed  of  that  which  at  the  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in.  For  when  Chnrles  Fox  became 
ashamed  of  anything,  he  kit  off  doing  it." 
At  first  the  career  of  this  man,  who  was  to 
become  the  soul  of  the  Opposition,  was  dubi- 
ous. His  early  speeches  were  barely  recorded. 
"For,"  to  quote  Sir  George  Trevelyan  again, 
"Fox  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  writing 
down  what  he  was  going  to  say  as  of  backing 
a  bill  before  it  became  due." 

Nothing  could  he  more  admirably  told  than 
this  story  of  the  political  battle.  The  Opposi- 
tion was  bound  hand  and  foot.  Though  Hor- 
ace Walpole  compared  it  to  a  wet  dish-cloth, 
all  the  wit,  intellect,  and  principle  were  on  its 
side,  all  the  power  in  the  hands  ef  North, 
Bute,  the  Bedfords,  and  that  august  fool  who 
sat  on  the  throne.  In  vain  Chatham  lifted  up 
a  portentous  voice,  and  Burke  addressed  the 
House  in  biblical  language.  All  the  eloquence 
in  England  and  America  was  powerless 
against  the  Impassioned  imbecility  of  George 
III.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  the  colonists's 
petition  much  as  he  regarded  the  proposal  to 
raise  a  statue  to  Pitt,  as  "an  offensive  measure 
to  me  personally."  In  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
words:  '"To  his  eyes  the  capital  of  Massachu- 
setts was  the  centre  of  vulgar  sedition,  brist- 
ling with  Trees  of  Liberty  and  strewn  with 
brick-bats  and  broken  glass ;  where  his 
enemies  went  about  clothed  in  homespun  and 
his  friends  in  tar  and  feathers."  We  are  told 
with  considerable  force  and  irony  how  first 
the  tax  upon  tea  became  a  casus  belli;  how 
the  Ingenious  and  patriotic  Bostonians  made 
tea  with  salt  water  at  Griffin's  Wharf  (of  Eng- 
land's short-sighted  policy  at  this  juncture  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  wittily  observes  that,  if  left 
to  itself,,  "Before  Parliament  was  many  ses- 
sions older,  America  would  have  drunk  the 
East  India  Company  out  of  all  its  difficul- 
ties"); how  the  infamous  Port  Act  reached 
Boston,  together  with  "a  parcel  of  Bibles  and 
Prayer-books    addressed   to    a    clergyman    in 
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Philadelphia";  how  the  immortal  Congress 
met  amid  a  shower  of  sweetmeats,  a  "sinful 
feast/'  as  John  Adams  called  it,  of  fools,  float- 
ing islands  and  whipped  syllabubs  (Philadel- 
phia soon  had  other  things  to  whip  besides 
syllabubs) ;  and  how  all  the  time  a  gulf,  deeper 
than  the  Atlantic,  of  ignorance,  misunder- 
standing, and  alienation  flowed  between  Eng- 
land and  America.  This  drama  of  two  worlds 
moves  to  its  inevitable  end  with  the  swift 
sweep  of  tragedy;  Sir  George  Trevelyan  gives 
us  the  fire  and  soul  of  it;  he  rises  with  his 
theme.  The  most  powerful  pages  in  the  book 
are  those  (from  page  350  and  onwards)  which 
describe  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the 
storming  of  the  redoubt,  that  day  when, 
"whatever  foolish  and  wrong  things  had  been 
spoken  before  the  event,  there  was  no  cruelty 
and  no  want  of  chivalry  between  men  who 
had  looked  so  close  into  each  other's  eyes." 
The  characters  live  as  they  only  live  on  the 
pages  of  great  historians.  Not  only  Fox  and 
the  men  of  his  party,  but  John  Adams,  the 
second  President,  student  and  ascetic — Frank- 
lin, the  "analytical  philosopher,"  with  his  im- 
mortal irony  and  immortal  youth — and  Wash- 
ington. The  book  is  written  throughout 
in  Sir  George  Trevelyan*s  inimitable  style,  a 
style  that  with  its  light-hearted  epigrammatic 
brilliance  and  sustained  vigour  is  good  both 
for  the  finer  shades  of  character-drawing  and 
the  vivid  painting  of  action. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  STEWART  PARNELL. 
1846-1891.  Hy  R.  Barry  O'Brien.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros,    a  vols.    $3.00. 

At  the  end  of  this  careful,  detailed  biog- 
raphy, Parnell  is  as  inexplicable  as  at  the  be- 
ginning. Yet  the  biography  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  its  candour,  its  fairness,  and 
the  intelligence  by  which  it  judges  the  action 
of  every  party  concerned  in  the  Irish  struggle. 
Still,  the  subject  of  it  upsets  all  our  calcula- 
tions as  to  human  nature.  "Parnell  was  the 
most  remarkable  man  I  ever  met,"  Gladstone 
said  of  him  after  his  death.  "I  do  not  say  the 
ablest;  I  say  the  most  remarkable  and  the 
most  interesting.  He  was  an  intellectual  phe- 
nomenon." That  is  just  it,  a  phenomenon, 
quite  unexplained.  Read  this  Life,  and  search 
all  the  other  supplementary  sources  of  infor- 
mation about  him,  and  you  will  find  no  ap- 
parent preface  to  his  achievement.  He  was 
untrained,  ignorant,  without  experience,  out 
of  touch,  save  at  one  or  two  points,  with  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  lacking  the  gift  of 
speech.  Yet  at  one  bound  he  plucked  the 
Nationalist  movement  out  of  the  hands  of  men 


with  ten  times  his  intellectual  equipm'ent  and 
public  training,  turned  a  weak,  struggling,  de- 
spised handful  into  a  formidable  band,  shook 
two  English  parties  to  their  depths,  played 
with  them,  and  made  them  suppliants  for  his 
favour.  All  l;is  armour  and  weapons,  at  least 
at  the  beginning,  were  an  invincible  will  and 
a  supreme  distrust  of  England.  It  is  humili- 
ating to  both  parties  alike  that  the  only  man 
who  wrung  concessions  out  of  them  worth  the 
name  since  O'Connell's  time,  was  he  from 
whom  the  utmost  flattery  could  win  nothing 
more  than  chill  civility. 

His  consummate  leadership  was  not  merely 
shown  in  leading  his  battalion  to  attack.  In 
dealing  with  his  men  singly,  he  seems  to  have 
exercised  a  kind  of  hypnotic  influence.  In 
difficulties  arising  between  two  or  three  he 
showed  marvellous  tact;  and  if  he  was  con- 
sistently sceptical  of  the  English,  he  was  end- 
lessly confident  of  the  loyalty  of  his  own  band. 
For  public  ends  he  would  coolly  shove  aside 
two  or  three  men,  to  whom  he  had  made 
overtures,  in  favour  of  one  whom  he  found 
more  suitable  for  some  post  or  duty,  and  then 
invite  the  shoved  aside  to  co-operate  heartily 
with  the  man  of  his  choice — which  they  did. 
By  habit  very  courteous,  yet,  in  a  land  of  over- 
flowing kindliness  of  expression  as  of  deed, 
he  let  his  gratitude  for  help,  support,  and  de- 
votion, be  mostly  taken  for  granted.  His  re- 
markable absence  of  self-consciousness,  or  of 
false  shame,  seems  to  point  to  a  very  simple 
or  to  an  insensitive  nature.  But  a  survey  of 
the  whole  career  of  the  man  makes  it  doubtful 
whether  he  was  either  one  or  the  other.  His 
ignorance,  even  on  Irish  subjects  which  he 
had  not  dealt  with,  was  surprising.  And  he 
was  willing  to  learn  only  if  a  short  cut  were 
shown  him.  Mr.  O'Brien  once  told  him  some 
incidents  in  the  struggle  over  Grey's  Coercion 
Bill.  "By  Jove!"  he  would  say,  "that's  good 
— and  O'Connell,  too!  They  are  always  hold- 
ing O'Connell  up  to  me  as  a  model,  but  you 
make  him  out  to  be  as  bad  as  I  am.  Can  I 
get  all  this  in  books?  You  see  I  am  very  ig- 
norant. I  am  very  quick,  though,  at  picking 
up  things!"  Another  observer  was  asked  how 
Parnell  knew  anything  about  the  Fenians, 
since  he  had  never  been  a  member  of  any 
organisation  before  his  sudden  plunge  into 
public  life.  "How  did  he  know  anything?" 
was  the  reply.  "By  instinct.  He  knew  no- 
thing of  the  details  of  Fenianism.  He  hated 
details — ^all  details.  But  he  knew  that  Fenians 
were  men  who  had  run  risks,  and  were  ready 
to  run  risks  again."  He  had  no  thirst  for 
superfluous  knowledge,  and  most  knowledge 
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was  to  him  superfluous,  and  of  course  he  had 
no  literary  interests.  Once  he  was  heard  to 
wonder  what  was  the  use  of  poetry.  A  member 
of  his  own  family,  asked  whether  he  had  ever 
been  known  to  read,  said:  "The  only  book  I 
ever  saw  him  read  was  that  (pointing  to  You- 
att's  The  Horse),  and  he  knew  that  very  well." 

It  is  when  his  hold  over  his  army  was  gone, 
when  he  was  a  man  of  broken  reputation, 
fighting  a  battle  against  great  odds,  that  his 
personality  stands  out  most  marvellously. 
The  fight  he  made  at  the  end  wrung  admira- 
tion from  his  bitterest  opponents.  Probably 
he  died  of  the  contest,  but  his  spirit  never 
broke.  Shortly  before  his  death  a  friend  told 
him  that  the  general  election  was  likely  to 
bring  him  back  with  the  meagrest  following. 
"Well,"  he  answered,  impassively,  "if  I  do 
come  back  absolutely  alone,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, I  shall  then  represent  a  party  whose  in- 
dependence will  not  be  sapped."  Concerning 
his  resignation,  his  attitude  was  ever,  "I  am  a 
young  man,  and  I  will  not  go."  He  had  made 
mistakes — Mr.  O'Brien  is  candid  about  them 
— quite  apart  from  the  incident  which  wrecked 
his  career,  and  which  his  biographer  treats 
with  a  brief,  blunt  directness,  which  is  discre- 
tion under  its  best  form.  His  men  got  out  of 
hand,  and  were  not  averse  to  English  flattery. 
Perhaps  negligence  was  not  the  only  cause; 
he  may  have  felt  just  how  far  he  could  con- 
trol the  way  of  life  of  his  soldiers  on  a  pro- 
tracted campaign.  And  then,  too,  he  had  said 
from  the  beginning  that  the  maintenance  of 
an  independent  Irish  party  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  for  any  length  of  time 
was  an  impossibility. 

The  book  is  written  by  a  hearty  admirer, 
yet  by  an  admirer  with  a  naturally  critical 
mind.  It  is  not  for  one  party  more  than  an- 
other; such  a  life  does  not  solely  make  appeal 
to  politicians.  To  all  students  of  human 
nature,  to  all  intent  watchers  of  human  fate, 
is  addressed  this  new  version  of  the  old  tragic 
story  of  man's  weakness,  slowly,  and  without 
observation,  wrecking  the  greatest  bulwarks 
of  his  strength. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  PLACE,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS. 
By  Alice  Meynell.    New  York:  John  Lane.    $1.35. 

Mrs.  Meynell's  latest  book  of  essays  seems 
to  us  more  perfect  than  her  two  former  ones. 
What  her  admirers  most  admired,  the  care  and 
distinction  and  concentration  of  her  style,  are 
displayed  as  fully  as  before;  while  these  quali- 
ties exist  along  with  a  greater  ease  and  a  finer 
sense  of  proportion.  Her  extreme  dislike  of  the 
obvious  in  expression  is  not  growing.  Her  most 
aloof  and  solemn  manner  she  now  keeps  for 


aloof  and  solemn  things.     Hardly  ever  will  a 
reader,  even  one  whom  her  style  has  not  fas- 
cinated, be  other  than  attentive  and  apprecia- 
tive.    She  has  disarmed  him  by  a  sense  of 
growth  and  growing  breadth.    His  combative- 
ness  can  only  pick  out  points  of  attack  in 
the  opinions,  and  it  would  be  a  poor,  sleepy 
kind  of  book  of  essays  that  did  not  awake 
some  contradication.    If  he  be  an  artist  or  an 
observer  of  nature  he  will  call  in  question  her 
statement  as  to  the  eflfacement  of  colour  on 
the  horizon,  true  only  for  certain  times  of  the 
day.    He  may  puzzle  over  her  definition^-or  is 
it  a  mere  instance? — of  "the  ultimate  test  of 
the   thinker"    in   the   essay   on   "The    Foot"; 
and  even  deny,  save  for  the  rarest  instances, 
the  assertion  that  children — keen  observers  of 
detail  though  they  be — are  possessed  of  the 
"spirit  of  place."     He  may  even,  but  unwil- 
lingly— he  would  fain  be  on  her  side — combat 
such  dainty  dogmatism  as  this:  "Lesser  vir- 
tues   may    flower    in    daily   liberty   and    may 
flourish    in    prose;    but    infinite    virtues    and 
greatness   are   compelled   to   the   measure   of 
poetry,  and  obey  the  constraint  of  an  hourly 
convent  bell."    He  may  wonder  at  the  saying, 
finding  it  where  he  does,  that   "style  is  the 
ignorance  of  secrctings,"  and  then  thank  her 
for  knocking  down  a  wall  that  hid  the  right 
entrance  to  a  difficult  subject.    In  "A  Counter- 
change"  alone  will  this  critical  reader  be  pulled 
up  sharp  to  disagreement.     According  to  his 
school,  he  may  rejoice  or  grieve  over  her  lit- 
erary   sympathies    and    antipathies    here    ex- 
pressed; but  surely  he  will  feel  glad — whether 
she  be   right  or  not  respecting  Swift's  feel- 
ings for  Mrs.  Dingley — that  she  has  made  her 
opinion  the  occasion  of  uttering  a  more  chiv- 
alrous and  a  truer  conception   of  friendship 
both  between  men  and  women  and  women 
and  women  than  any  of  the  other  commenta- 
tors  who  have   touched   on  the   romance   of 
the  Dean's  life.    And  now  that  we  have  named 
those  sayings  and  passages  which  encourage 
contradiction    or    doubt,    and    are    the    more 
stimulating  therefor,  we  sink  back  in  hearty 
admiration  and  enjoyment  of  the  dainty,  dis- 
tinguished, and   most  convincing  remainder. 
Three  essays  must  be  named  that  crown  the 
book  by  their  beauty,  those  on  "Rain,"  "The 
Horizon,"  and  "Solitude." 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  From  the  Beginning  to  the 
Norman  Conquest  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Co.    $x .  5a 

In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke 
oiTers  at  Once  a  summary  and  a  continuation 
of  his  larger  work  on  Early  English  Literature. 
The  student  as   such   possibly   gains   by   the 
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compression;  the  facts  are  presented  with  less 
of  atmosphere  and  proportion,  but  in  closer 
and  more  compact  array;  the  treatment,  with- 
out beinf?  jejune,  is  relatively  concise  and 
severe.  Yet  we  do  not  regard  Mr.  Brooke 
as  one  of  those  for  whom  it  is  profitable  to 
be  required  to  compress;  a  certain  fiery 
exuberance  in  his  nature  demands  scope  and 
space  to  evolve  and  deploy;  and  when  called 
upon  (in  the  words  of  Keats's  daring  counsel 
to  Shelley)  to  "curb  his  magnanimity,"  he 
does  curb  it  indeed,  but  with  a  certain  air  of 
sadness  and  conscious  restraint,  like  a  wild 
bull  yoked.  But  this  docs  not  prevent  his 
account  of  Old  English  literature  in  this  vol- 
ume from  being  without  question  the  most 
adequate  account  yet  given  of  it,  on  the  same 
scale,  in  English.  The  new  topics  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  presented  fewer  opportunities  to  a 
historian  of  Mr.  Brooke's  temperament.  Wes- 
scx  is  not  Northumbria.  and  its  sober,  prose- 
making  activities  fall  as  far  in  imaginative  sug- 
gestion below  the  epic  heroism  of  the  North 
as  does  its  tender  undulating  landscape  below 
the  bleak  wind-swept  crag  of  Bamburgh  and 
the  lonely  ruin  of  Holy  Island.  Alfred  is 
without  doubt  the  most  ideal  figure  in  the 
whole  line  of  English  sovereigns;  yet  who 
that  ever  sat  down  to  write  of  him  has  not 
felt  a  secret  irritation  that  one  so  full  of  genius, 
initiative  and  resource  as  he  in  war,  in  ad- 
ministration and  in  all  civilising  arts,  should 
have  been  so  wanting  in  originality  when  he 
held  the  pen?  "In  literature,"  as  Mr.  Brooke 
says,  "he  is  either  a  plodder  or  a  child."  And  in 
all  that  Mr.  Brooke  goes  on  to  say,  and  ex- 
cellently said  it  is,  of  the  charm  of  childlike 
work,  he  seems  to  be  not  so  much  expressing 
a  spontaneous  and  whole-hearted  admiration, 
as  finding  answers  wherewith  to  gravel  a 
demon  within  him  which  persistently  demands 
some  touch  of  Celtic  glamour  and  romance  in 
the  writing  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  champion  of 
sweetness  and  light.  Throughout  the  volume, 
indeed,  the  feeling  for  race  and  racial  contrasts 
continually  emerges;  and  nowhere  perhaps 
has  the  theory  which  regards  English  litera- 
ture as  due  to  a  happy  union  of  Celt  and 
Saxon,  in  which  each  supplemented  the  other's 
defects,  been  more  luminously  expounded.  The 
volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  scholar's 
library;  and  its  practical  serviceableness  is  in- 
creased by  an  excellent  bibliography  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature  by  Miss  K.  Warren,  founded 
upon  Wiilker's  Gruttdriss,  and  indispensable  to 
the  English  reader.  We  may  also  refer  to  the 
excellent  translations  of  several  verse-pieces  in 
the  Appendix. 


THE  SHADOWS  OF  THE  TREES  AND  OTHER 
POEMS.  By  Robert  BurnB  Wilson.  New  York:  R. 
H.  Russell.    $1.50. 

Among  the  more  recent  volumes  of  poetry. 
The  Shadows  of  the  Trees  has  attracted  appre- 
ciative attention.  This  is  by  no  means  Mr. 
Wilson's  first  winning  of  an  audience  as  a  poet, 
but  the  present  work  is  larger,  more  am- 
bitious and  perhaps  more  important  than  any 
poems  published  by  him  heretofore.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  the  work  lacks  the 
unity  which  has  characterised  his  earlier  col- 
lections, so  that  it  is  difficult,  almost  impossi- 
ble indeed,  to  speak  of  the  volume  as  a  whole. 
"My  Lady  Sleeps"  and  "The  Old  Garden," 
with  their  tenderness  and  beauty,  are  far  from 
"The  Piper  of  Dargai"  and  "Remember  the 
Maine."  Yet  with  a  few  exceptions  the  poems 
have  the  feeling  characteristic  of  all  Mr.  Wil- 
son's work  with  pen  and  with  brush;  a  feeling 
that  may  be  called  longing  for  lack  of  an  apter 
term.  The  unusual  illustrations  with  which  the 
volume  is  enriched  are  also  probably  the  work 
of  the  artist-author.  For  while  the  pictures 
bear  no  discoverable  signature,  and  there  is 
no  reference  to  the  artist  on  the  title-page,  the 
subjects,  the  feeling  and  the  method  all  seem 
distinctively  those  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

FIRESIDE  FANCIES.  By  Beulah  C.  Garrctaon 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Llppincott  Co. 

In  Fireside  Fancies  we  find  the  same  old  sub- 
jects that  have  been  treated  from  time  to  time 
under  so  many  different  titles.  There  is  the 
usual  chapter  on  Adaptability,  on  Culture,  on 
Friendship,  on  Men  and  Women,  on  Women 
and  their  Interests,  on  Females  Unattached 
and  Otherwise,  and  so  forth.  And  here  we 
may  remark  that  we  fail  to  see  just  where  the 
author  draws  the  line  between  women  and  fe- 
males. The  gods  forbid  that  all  unattached 
women  should  be  "females"!  However,  she 
has  much  to  say  on  the  subject  of  women, 
and  she  says  some  things  that  are  both  sound 
and  sensible.  From  the  following  passage  one 
can  see  that  she  retains  a  friendly  attitude  to- 
wards man,  and  for  this  attitude  we  highly 
commend  her: 

"In  time  women  will  see  how  foolish  they 
have  been  and  how  unwise  is  their  desire  to 
rule  the  universe  and  to  oust  man  from  his 
laborious  position;  they  will  then  settle  down 
quietly  into  their  place  in  the  world,  which  is 
certainly  far  from  the  position  they  have 
hitherto  held,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  far  from 
the  one  they  apparently,  at  present,  covet." 

The  chapters  on  "The  First  Snow"  and 
"Castine"  are  rather  out  of  place  among  these 
Fancies.  This  also  might  be  said  of  the  sev- 
eral split  infinitives  which  caught  our  eye. 
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THE  TWO  STANDARDS.  By  WUliam  Barry,  author 
of  "The  New  Antigone."  Now  York:  The  Century 
Co.    »,.sa 

The  Ttw  Standards  is  distinctly  not  the  work 

of  a  born  novelist.  Yet  if  the  widest,  the  most 
intense  interest  in  human  life  could  make  one, 
here  we  should  find  him.  A  dozen  societies 
and  coteries  are  described  in  detail — financial, 
fashionable,  musical,  evangelical,  and  many 
more.  Company- promoters,  litterateurs,  spir- 
itualists, Calvinisls,  operatic  composers,  prima 
donnas,  and  monks,  play  their  parts  in  the 
front  of  the  stage.  We  cannot  admit  that  Dr. 
Barry  is  an  artist,  not  even  a  good  photog- 
rapher. The  scenic  and  personal  details  may 
be  all  right,  but  the  grouping  is  often  wrong, 
and  the  breath  of  life  is  not  in  the  actors  of 
the  drama.  The  breath  of  life  blows  all  round 
them,  however,  the  breath  of  vital  purpose. 
However  shadowy  they  may  be  as  personages, 
he  makes  it  clear  what  they  stand  for.  makes 
the  contest  in  which  they  are  struggling  a  real 
one.  in  which  we  take  sides  and  watch  the 
issue  anxiously.  The  Two  Standards  is  led 
up  to  by  Dr.  Barry's  critical  work.  Of  that  it 
is  not  the  culmination;  it  is  the  popular  ex- 
position o(  some  of  its  conclusions.  He  is  not 
only  one  o(  the  ablest  of  our  critics  of  litera- 
ture and  social  life,  but  also  one  ot  the  most 
universal.  He. holds  very  clear  opinions;  he 
distrusts  many  modern  tendencies;  he  ranged 
himself  with  Nordan  in  condemning  a  great 
deal  of  the  most  characteristic  literature  of 
our  age;  had  even  something  to  say  for  Nor- 
dau's  view  that  science  might  sweep  the  air 
clean  from  decadence — though  he  holds  there 
is  a  better  purifier.  But  Nordau  often  spoke 
of  what  he  did  not  know.  Dr.  Barry  is  a  pro- 
found student  of  European  art  and  literature; 
if  he  condemns,  it  is  with  his  eyes  open  to 
the  beauties  as  to  the  dangers.  He  is  also  a 
keen  critic  of  the  modern  social  state,  of  the 
modern  conditions  of  industrialism  and  of 
capitalism.  The  briefest  definition  ot  his  posi- 
tion is  that  he  is  a  Christian.  Modern  capital- 
ism will  not  stand  the  Christian  test.  He  has 
not  elsewhere  shirked  the  difficulties  of  sub- 
stituting another  system,  but  in  this  novel  he 


has  been  content  to  show  the  deadening  in- 
fluence of  all  piling  up  of  money,  to  show 
how  the  love  of  money  is  sering  every  blade  in 
the  field  of  life  to-day.  "The  golden  touch! 
It  leaves  nothing  alive."  And  the  whole  of 
present  existence  he  subjects  to  the  same  test 
— yet  not  harshly.  He  has  so  little  sympathy 
with  the  kill-joys  of  the  world  that  his  pres- 
entation of  Calvinism  is  something  of  a  carica- 
ture. Amid  the  wayward  adventures  ot  his 
characters  he  is  never  censorious.  But  all  life 
and  its  interpretation,  art,  must  undergo  the 
test.  The  two  guides  along  the  human  track 
are  impulse  and  law^hcre  the  reader  under- 
stands the  force  of  the  book's  title — and  he  is 
tor  law.  "Life."  said  the  Father  at  Monte 
Vergine,  "is  an  art  too  complex  for  any  rule 
but  one.  And  that  was  the  imitation  of 
Christ."  To  a  soul  wandering  amid  the  wilds 
of  impulse  he  held  up  the  Exercises  of  Loyola 
as  a  safe  and  reasonable  guide.  "They  gave 
no  promise  ot  an  idle  or  an  empty  day.  The 
precision  in  which  they  insisted  was  the  most 
modern  thing  in  the  book.  Science,  rather 
than  literature.  But  the  unconscious,  the  sub- 
conscious, where  was  it?  Not  dreams,  it 
seemed  to  say,  but  algebra;  spiritual,  of 
course;  yet  how  far  removed  from  the  reverie, 
the  careless  wandering,  lighf  and  untram- 
melled, which  Gerard  Elven  had  indulged  in, 
knowing  that  a  sudden  flash  out  of  the  cloud 
would  bring  music  with  it  in  rain,  or  thunder, 
or  the  rising  wind!"  Art  was  to  come  after, 
"when  the  foundation  had  been  laid,  the  pur- 
ifying expiation  fulfilled.  ...  It  was  still 
practice,  not  poetry;  but  the  Via  Illuminativa 
— the  Way  of  Enlightment — deserved  its 
name."  And  so  his  two  chief  stragglers,  the 
woman  of  impulse  and  the  creative  artist,  do 
— though  not  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
Church,  (or  this  is  not  a  propagandist  novel — 
find  in  the  end  a  guide  and  solace  in  law, 
and  by  its  aid,  the  meaning  of  life.  They  as 
personages  do  not  prove  his  case.  Perhaps 
his  case  is  not  proved  at  all.  But  there  is,  at 
least,  the  presence  of  a  mighty  purpose  in  his 
book.  The  writer  holds  a  position  in  which 
much  study  and  searching  have  confirmed  him. 
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THE  STORY  OF  OLD  FORT  LOUDON.    By  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock.    New  York:  The  MacmlllAn  Co. 

It  seems  at  first  glance  as  if  Miss  Murfree*s 
new  book  should  not  be  classed  among  the 
novels,  but  should  be  more  seriously  consid- 
ered as  an  historical  work.  It  is  a  romance 
certainly,  yet  it  is  set  about  so  closely  by  fact 
that  the  effect  is  singularly  real,  and  this  is 
another  striking  reminder  that  truth  is  some- 
times more  romantic  than  fiction.  The  interest 
of  the  work  is  hardly  so  much  in  the  beautiful 
story  holding  it  together,  as  in  the  great  his- 
toric events  arising  about  the  story  as  the 
walls  of  the  fort  tower  above  the  little  cabin 
of  the  young  husband  and  wife.  The  famous 
soldiers  who  were  then  striving  to  win  Tenn- 
essee from  the  wilderness,  from  the  Indians, 
and  from  the  French,  are  large,  living,  mov- 
ing figures.  The  Indians  also  are  strikingly 
individualised.  Atta-Kneea-Kncea,  with  his 
complexity  of  character,  in  which  craft,  cruelty 
and  a  splendid  magnanmity  are  curiously 
blended,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  and  the 
scenes  between  the  Cherokee  King  and  the 
commander  of  Fort  Loudon  are  particularly 
memorable. 

The  story  itself  stays  in  the  memory. 
The  impression  of  Odalie  MacLeod,  the  beau- 
tiful girl-wife  of  the  young  Scotchman,  is 
full  of  lasting  charm.  The  dainty  ways,  the 
artistic  tastes,  high  breeding  and  gentle  rear- 
ing, which  she  brings  with  her  into  the  wil- 
derness, make  an  ideal  home  in  the  poor 
little  hut  under  the  fortes  walls.  The  be- 
witching baby  drawn  in  the  author's  inimita- 
ble manner  of  portraying  childhood,  the  cat, 
the  few  small  treasures  of  civilisation,  the 
emery  bag,  the  bits  of  ribbon,  all  go  to  the 
making  of  a  picture  of  sweet,  simple,  domestic 
life,  which  is  the  more  exquisite  because  of 
its  dark,  turbulent,  tragic  environment.  An- 
other fine  effect  of  the  work  comes  from  the 
author's  wonderful  power  as  a  landscapist. 
This  is  a  notable  feature  of  everything  Miss 
Murfree  has  written,  but  it  has  hardly  ever 
been  so  fully  revealed  as  in  The  Story  of  Old 
Fort  Loudon,  which  stands  out  against  the 
beauty  of  the  scenic  description  as  the  great 
Smoky  Mountains  show  against  the  summit's 
rosy  glow. 

THROUGH  THE  TURF  SMOKE.    By  Seumas  Mac- 
ManuB.    New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.    750. 

In  this  new  volume  as  in  the  earlier  ones 
which  first  won  the  author's  English  audi- 
ence, the  scenes  and  the  types  are  of  moun- 
tain-barred Donegal,  where  civilisation  is  not 
yet  quite  at  home,  where  books  are  few,  and 


where  the  teller  of  tales  and  the  singer  of 
songs  still  weave  spells.  In  this  isolated  bit 
of  the  world  the  people  strive  with  a  surly 
sea  and  wrestle  with  a  stony  soil  for  a  scanty 
living.  Poor  as  paupers,  hospitable  as  mil- 
lionaires, the  spirit,  the  wit,  the  imagination, 
the  poetry  glowing  in  many  of  the  humblest 
is  something  that  the  greatest  and  richest 
might  envy. 

The  stories  told  in  Through  the  Turf  Smoke 
make  revelation  of  these  characteristics.  The 
wit  naturally  shows  first,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case  in  most  things  Irish,  yet  the  pathos  fol- 
lows close,  as  tears  are  always  nearest  to  the 
most  laughing  Irish  eyes.  "The  Counsellor" 
is  foremost  among  the  several  illustrations 
of  this  mingling  of  humour  and  pathos. 
"May  the  soft  bed,  an'  the  sweet  wan,  in  Para- 
dise be  his  that  niver  forsook  the  poor  an'  the 
distressed."  The  greater  part  of  the  sketches, 
however,  are  pure  and  undimmed  fun,  and 
"Father  Dan  and  Fiddlers  Four"  brings  per- 
haps as  much  kind  laughter  as  any.  Of  the 
more  complicated,  hinting  at  more  sophisti- 
cated social  problems  than  the  environment 
would  seem  to  suggest,  "The  Leadin*  Road  to 
Donegal"  may  be  mentioned,  and  this  story 
stands  still  farther  apart  from  the  rest  in  its 
very  interesting  reproduction  of  the  music  of 
the  songs  sung  by  the  husband  and  the  wife, 
pending  the  struggle  as  to  which  shall  "mind 
the  pig."  Moreover,  the  story  strikes  some- 
thing alarmingly  like  the  note  of  universality 
— for  it  seems,  notwithstanding  its  humble 
guise,  very  like  the  struggle  going  on  between 
too  many  couples  higher  up  in  a  wider  world. 

A  WRITER  OP  BOOKS.    By  George  Paston.    New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.00. 

Cosima  Chudleigh,  a  "writer  of  books," 
had  her  first  story  published  before  she  was 
graduated  in  the  school  of  life's  experience. 
She  thought  imagination  and  observation  were 
suflSicient,  and  expressed  her  astonishment 
when  she  was  told  that  "You  want  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  wrong  man,  to  marry  him,  to 
have  three  or  four  children,  to  weary  of  him, 
to  lose  a  child,  to  fall  in  love  with  the  right 
man,  to  sacrifice  everything  for  him,  and 
finally  be  deserted  by  him.  Then  when  you 
were  faded  and  lonely,  and  disillusioned,  and 
middle-aged,  you  might  write  a  great  novel. 
.  .  .  If  you  haven't  the  intuition  that  comes 
from  genius,  you  must  live  and  you  must  suf- 
fer. Genius  or  not,  no  happy  woman  ever 
wrote  a  great  novel."  But  the  time  came  when 
she  realised  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  this  statement.  Her  first  entrance 
into  life  is  through  a  boarding  house  in  Lon- 
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don,  where  all  the  people  about  her  become 
so  much  **copy."  She  even  submits  to  little 
love-making  scenes  from  her  neighbour  at  the 
table,  who  invites  her  to  do  many  uncon- 
ventional things  under  the  usual  guise  of  semi- 
paternal  interest.  She  finds,  however,  that  ex- 
periences of  this  kind  will  not  help  her  liter- 
ary career.  So  it  is  not  until  after  she  has 
lived  some  years  with  a  husband  for  whom 
she  has  no  love,  and  it  is  not  until  after  she  has 
met  the  man  she  could  have  loved,  that  she 
writes  a  book  that  is  really  worth  while.  The 
author's  reasons  for  marrying  her  heroine  to 
a  man  whom  she  does  not  love  are  well 
brought  out,  and  Cosima's  soliloquy  upon  the 
marriage  service  is  worth  quoting: 

Surely,  she  reflected,  this  trivial  little  cere- 
mony should  only  be  the  preliminary  to  a  be- 
trothal, while  the  wedding  itself  should  occupy 
several  days  like  a  divorce  case,  the  different 
stages  of  the  proceedings  should  be  reported 
in  the  public  press  and  opportunity  should  be 
given  to  the  contracting  parties  to  withdraw 
at  any  moment,  while  th^  final  joining  of 
hands  should  be  performed  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  drums  and  trumpets,  alarms  and 
excursions.  Such  a  proceeding  would  im- 
press the  awful  nature  of  the  act  upon  people's 
minds;  and  intending  couples  would  hesitate 
at  the  publicity  and  expense,  just  as  now  hus- 
bands and  wives  often  hold  together  rather 
than  face  the  horrors  of  the  divorce  court. 

Tom,  the  well-meaning  but  coarse  husband, 
who  has  a  trick  of  tuneless  humming,  and  who 
reminds  his  wife  of  a  "suburban  train  and  a 
little  black  bag,"  is  well  drawn,  and  so  is 
Bess,  the  proud  and  cynical  stage  beauty, 
who  in  many  respects  is  the  most  notable 
character  in  the  story. 

ASHES   OF   EMPIRE.     By   Robert   W.   Chambers. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    fx.sa 

This  novel  is  the  third  of  a  notable  series 
dealing  with  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and 
Commune — of  which  Lorraine  is  the  first  and 
The  Red  Republic  is  the  second.  The  present 
work,  though  written  last,  really  comes  be- 
tween, being  the  middle  one  of  the  series. 
As  Lorraine  begins  with  the  gathering  of  the 
war-clouds  and  ends  with  the  battle  of  Sedan, 
so  the  new  story.  Ashes  of  Empire,  begins  with 
the  oncoming  of  the  siege  of  Paris  and  ends 
with  its  war-sick  surrender. 

Both  the  stories  preceding  this  in  the  order 
of  publication  were  so  strong  and  spirited  as 
to  justify  high  expectation  of  the  volume 
which  was  to  follow,  but  neither  of  them, 
good  as  they  are,  gave  promise  of  the  fineness, 
the  delicate  beauty  of  the  present  work.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  ghastly,  horrible  environ- 
ment of  the  story  would  seem  at  first  glance 


to  preclude  fineness,  delicacy  and  beauty,  but, 
in  fact,  the  blackness  of  the  background  brings 
the  exquisite  story  into  higher  relief.  The 
spirit  of  France's  finest  literary  art  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  conception  and  the  description 
of  the  poor  little  home  on  the  ramparts  of 
Paris,  the  quaint  old  bird  shop — the  monkey 
and  the  lioness — among  the  birds  and  the  two 
girls,  as  unworldly  and  as  helpless  as  the 
birds.  They  are  all  fluttering  and  trembling 
together  when  the  cannon  of  the  siege  begins 
to  roar,  and  when  the  two  young  men — war 
correspondents — chance  to  find  the  little 
house  and  take  up  their  abode  therein.  Thj 
argument  of  the  story  is  as  old  as  human 
nature,  but  it  has  rarely  been  better  told.  The 
character  drawing  is  as  fine  and  sharp  as  etch- 
ings, and  again,  as  happens  in  life  as  in  fiction, 
it  is  the  more  fallible  who  are  most  lovable.  It 
is  the  erring,  too,  who  hold  the  interest  and 
sympathy  most  closely  throughout.  And  yet 
the  tone  of  the  work  is  of  the  highest,  and 
wholesome  as  well  as  tender. 

The  story,  indeed,  stands  by  itself,  but  its 
historical  setting  is  finely  wrought  out.  Some 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  scenes  and  events 
of  that  time  will  be  remembered;  the  work  is 
altogether  a  memorable  one. 

FOR  THE  HONOUR  OF  A  CHILD.  By  Beulah 
Downey  Banks.  New  York:  Continental  Publishing 
Co.    75  cents. 

This  is  a  tenderly  pathetic  story,  touched 
with  tragedy;  and  not  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Fauntleroy  and  his  **Dearest"  have  we  met 
with  a  daintier  little  person  than  this  child 
for  whose  sake  the  mother  bears  and  forbears 
so  much.  Margaret  Laurence  was  a  young 
and  penniless  girl  when  Fairfax  Marmion  fell 
in  love  with  her,  but  because  he  too  was  poor 
he  went  away  without  having  confessed  his 
love  to  her.  When  he  returns  to  his  home 
some  eight  years  later  he  finds  that  she  is 
married  to  a  wealthy  Spaniard,  and  that  a 
beautiful  boy  has  been  born  to  them.  The 
child  comes  into  his  life  like  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine, and  from  the  very  first  they  are  staunch 
friends,  for  he  is  such  a  brave,  manly  little 
fellow  that  no  one  can  help  loving  him.  He 
declares  that  he  is  afraid  of  no  one.  and  when 
his  nurse  calls  him  in  a  certain  severe  tone, 
he^says,  "I  am  not  even  a  weenty  bit  afraid 
of  her.  But  it  makes  something  inside  me 
hurry  up."  He  is  his  mother's  **sweetheart." 
and  he  helps  to  compensate  for  her  marriage 
to  a  passionate,  jealous  and  unprincipled  for- 
eigner who  subjects  her  to  absolute  torture, 
all  of  which  she  bearc  for  the   sake   of  the 
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child.  In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  divorce  where  the 
mother  love  is  pure  and  strong.  The  ending 
is  not  happy,  to  be  sure,  but  the  reader  feels 
the  influence  of  an  ennobling  love  even  in 
the  face  of  circumstences  which  would  ruin 
some  women,  and  somehow  the  thought  of 
the  little  ''sweetheart"  makes  one  reconciled 
to  the  tragedy  of  it  all. 

FLEXIBLE   MORALS.      By    Ruth   Louise   Sheldon. 
New  York:  H.  I.  Kimball. 

The  title  of  this  book  suggests  all  sorts  of 
possibilities,  and  after  reading  the  very  lengthy 
preface  one  might  expect  almost  anything. 
But  the  story  does  not  fulfill  any  great  ex- 
pectations. It  is  the  old  hackneyed  theme  of 
the  woman  who  marries  when  a  mere  child, 
and  who  is  first  neglected  and  then  deserted 
by  her  husband.  A  marriage  of  this  kind  is 
given  as  a  just  cause  for  ''flexible  morals"  on 
the  part  of  a  woman,  but  somehow  this  parti- 
cular woman  and  her  "affairs"  do  not  prove 
sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  so  many 
pages  being  written  about  her.  Ruth  Louise 
Sheldon  certainly  takes  herself  very  seriously. 
She  seems  so  intent  upon  thinking  her  own 
thoughts  that  she  quite  forgets  that  she  is 
writing  a  novel  and  lets  herself  wander  far 
away  from  her  characters  and  her  plot,  taking 
us  back  to  our  original  impression  that  the 
title  stood  for  a  collection  of  moral  essays 
and  not  a  story. 

A  CIRCLE  IN  THE  SAND.    By  Kate  Jordan.    Bos- 
ton: Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.    f  1.25. 

In  this  story  the  author  presents  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  woman.  One  is  a  journalist,  the 
"awakened"  woman,  who  of  course  eventually 
writes  a  book,  and  the  other  a  society  butter- 
fly, who  is  aptly  described  as  "a  woman 
with  a  thistledown  conscience,  a  woman  to 
pick  the  plums  from  life  with  soft,  business- 
like fingers  and  an  indifferent  air — five-feet- 
five  of  radiant  selfishness."  The  journalist 
becomes  the  comrade  and  friend  of  the  editor 
of  the  newspaper  on  which  she  works,  and  she 
forthwith  falls  in  love  with  him,  while  he  in 
turn  deliberately,  and  most  unwisely,  chooses 
for  his  ideal,  and  then  for  his  wife,  the  pink  and 
white  being  who  represents  to  him  the  soft 
and  clinging  woman  who  always  brings  to  a 
man's  mind  domesticity  and  maternity.  But 
the  pink  and  white  beauty  fails  miserably  as  a 
wife.  After  her  husband  loses  his  money  she 
goes  on  the  stage,  makes  a  failure  of  that,  and 
finally  dies  in  a  foreign  country  far  from  the 
husband  whom  she  has  so  selfishly  deserted. 
Of  course  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  widower  his 


thoughts  revert  to  the  little  comrade,  and  he 
finally  decides  that  he  loves  her — in  that  calm 
and  apathetic  fashion,  so  far  from  compli- 
mentary to  any  woman  whose  nature  demands 
the  best  that  a  man  has  to  give.  The  awak- 
ened woman,  however,  is  quite  "awake"  to  the 
kind  of  love  he  has  to  offer  and  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  remains.  To  learn  just  what  she  does 
accept^  one  must  turn  to  the  book,  which  on 
the  whole  is  a  healthy  and  interesting  story 
and  well  worth  the  reading. 

TEKLA.    By  Robert  Barr.    New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes 
Co.    $1.25. 

Here  we  have,  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Barr's 
best  work.  In  none  of  his  stories  of  modem 
life  have  we  found  more  reality  than  in  this 
tale  of  mediaeval  Germany;  in  none  such  ex- 
cellence of  workmanship.  Great  pains  and 
considerable  study  must  have  been  devoted  to 
the  writing  of  Tekla;  they  have  not  made  it 
heavy,  and  they  have  not  been  wasted.  The 
plot  will  appeal  to  all  romantic  imaginations. 
The  Emperor  Rodolph,  wandering  in  dis- 
guise through  his  dominions,  finds  a  fair  and 
charming  lady  in  the  house  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Treves.  He  discovers  that  the  fair  lady  and 
himself  are  both  victims  of  his  ambitious  and 
disloyal  vassal,  and  in  the  guise  of  a  merchant 
he  does  his  best  to  help  her  to  escape,  which 
leads  him  into  dangers  such  as  few  Emperors 
ever  ran.  Tekla  and  the  Black  Count  and  the 
Archbishop  stand  out  and  speak  out  in  the 
story  with  life  in  their  eyes  and  in  their 
voices. 

DOCTOR  SPHINX.     By  Caroline  C.  Walch.     New 
York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely. 

Miss  Walch  has  endeavoured  to  give  in  this 
rather  bulky  volume  the  impressions  and  ex- 
perience of  a  young  woman  who  is  making 
her  way  in  the  world  without  influential 
friends  and  under  the  dual  disability  of  a  lack 
of  training  and  an  unusual  amount  of  morbid 
conscientiousness.  The  story  is  very  obviously 
drawn  from  the  writer's  own  observation  of 
life,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  many 
other  first  attempts  at  fiction,  whose  writers 
endeavour  to  evolve  their  realism  from  their 
inner  consciousness.  With  this,  however,  our 
commendation  of  the  book  must  end,  for  its 
author's  lack  of  literary  technique  and  the 
general  crudity  and  amateurishness  of  her 
literary  manner  prevent  one  from  treating  her 
work  with  any  seriousness.  She  has  really 
something  that  she  is  anxious  to  tell  but  she 
lacks  entirely  the  ability  to  tell  it,  and  even 
the  realities  of  life  as  she  has  set  them  forth 
take  on  the  air  of  unrealities. 
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THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 
IN  1895-1898 

An  esteemed  subscriber  in  Madison,  New 
Jersey,  has  compiled  a  tabulated  list  of  the 
best  selling  books  for  each  year  of  The  Book- 
man's existence,  beginning  with  1895.  These 
tables  of  successful  titles  and  authors  have 
been  drawn  from  the  lists  appearing  every 
monlh  in  ihis  department;  and  although  these 
lists  must  be  regarded  as  largely  arbitrary,  it 
may  be  claimed  that  the  results  are  fairly  ap- 
proximate and  represent  the  books  that  are 
most  popular  at  the  time.  We  have  found  Dr. 
W.  H.  Martin's  compilation  of  decided  inter- 
est: it  has  enabled  us  to  present  the  following 
summary  of  the  six  best  selling  books  during 
1895-98.  The  figures  opposite  the  titles  indi- 
cate the  number  of  times  each  book  has  been 
Suoted  on  the  lists  of  the  six  best  selling  books 
jr  the  period  under  survey. 
The  best  selling  books  in  1895: 

1.  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.     By 
Ian  Maclaren 186 

2.  Trilby.     By  George  Du   Maurier....     62 

3.  The    Adventures    of    Captain    Horn. 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton 57 

4.  The  Manxman,     By  Hall  Caine SS 

5.  The  Princess  Aline.    By  R.  H.  Davis.  43 

6.  Chimmie  Fadden.    By  E.  W.  Town- 

The  best  selling  books  in  1896: 

1.  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Gil- 
bert Parker 81 

2.  A    Lady    of    Quality.      By    Frances 
Hodgson    Burnett 79 

4.  Tom    Grogan.      By    F.     Hopkinson 
Smith  76 

4.  A   Singular  Life.     By   Elizabeth    S. 
Phelps   72 

5.  The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.    By 
Harold  Frederic 67 

6.  The  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.    By  J. 

K,    Bangs 65 

The  best  selling  books  in  1897: 

1.  Quo  Vadis.     By  H.  Sienkiewicz 259 

2.  The  Choir  Invisible.      By  James  Lane 
Allen    163 

3.  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  R.  H.  Davis.  130 

4.  The  Christian.    By  Hall  Caine 87 

5.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Flora 

A.  Steele   76 

6.  Phroso.      By   Anthony   Hope 60 

The  best  selling  books  in  1898; 

1.  Caleb  West.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.    90 

2.  Hugh  Wynne.    By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.    88 


3.  Quo   Vadis.     By   H.   Sienkiewici....     87 
4-  Helbeck    of    Barinisdale.      By    Mrs. 

Humphry  Ward 80 

5.  Rupert    of    Hentzau,      By    Anthony 
Hope    79 

6.  Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin 76 

The  best  selling  books  for  the  four  years, 
1895-98: 

1.  Quo  Vadis.     By  H.  Sienkiewicz 367 

2,  Beside  the   Bonnie   Brier   Bush.     By 
Ian  Maclaren 220 

.1.  The  Choir  Invisible,     By  James  Lane 
Allen    196 

4.  Hugh  Wynne,     By  S,  Weir  Mitchell,   144 

5.  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  R.  H.  Davis.  134 
6-  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Gil- 
bert Parker 117 

A  computation  of  the  number  of  times  an 
author  has  appeared  on  the  lists  during  the 
four  years,  gives  the  following  results: 

No   of      Times 
Books,    Quoted. 

1.  Ian  Maclaren 9  410 

2.  Henryk  Sienkiewicz...  5  382 

3.  Anthony    Hope 


303 
299 
203 


The  number  of  books  quoted  twice  or  more 
during  the  four  years  was  491;  only  once  in 
one  year,  but  quoted  in  other  years  37;  and 
only  once  altogether  during  the  four  years 
461 ;  making  the  total  number  of  books  quoted 


EASTERN  LETTER 

New  York.  March  i, 
Notwithstanding  the  promising  _... 
ments  for  February,  the  month's  publications 
have  not  been  remarkable  either  in  numbe-s 
or  importance.  The  Ltiters  of  Robert  Browning 
and  Elisabelh  Barrett  Barrett  was  at  once  in 
good  demand,  and  the  sale  has  continued  ex- 
ceptionally strong  for  so  expensive  a  work; 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  work 
of  the  month.  The  list  of  titles  on  the  sub- 
jects and  places  connected  with  the  recent 
war  was  materiallv  increased.  The  Maine,  by 
Captain  Charles  D.  Sigsbee:  Campaigning  in 
Cuba,  by  George  Kennan;  The  Porlo  Rico  of 
To-day.  by  Robert  Gardner  Robinson,  and 
The  Fight  for  Santiago,  by  Stephen   Bonsai, 
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being  notable  additions  to  this  class  of  litera- 
ture. Fiction  of  the  month  included  A  West 
Point  IVooing,  by  Clara  Louise  Burnham; 
A  Hungarian  Nabob,  by  Maurus  Jokai;  Swal- 
low, by  Rider  Haggard,  and  Ragged  Lady,  by 
William  Dean  Ho  wells,  all  of  which  are  likely 
to  be  saleable. 

There  is  a  noticeably  increased  demand  for 
Mr.  Kipling's  works,  occasioned  no  doubt  by 
the  prominence  given  him  by  the  daily  papers 
during  his  illness.  The  Dav's  Work  is  most 
sought  for,  while  The  Jungle  Books  and  Bar- 
rack-Room Ballads  sell  readily.  In  addition  quite 
a  number  of  small  and  most  attractive  edi- 
tions of  The  Recessional,  The  Vampire,  The 
Betrothed,  etc.,  are  selling  very  well. 

David  Harum  is  unquestionably  the  leading 
seller,  at  present  increasing  daily  in  demand; 
a  demand  which  the  publishers  have  been  un- 
able to  meet  fully  to  date.  Red  Rock  and  When 
Knighthood  was  in  Flower,  are  two  other  titles 
exceeding  the  exp  ctations  of  their  respective 
publishers,  being  temporarily  out  of  print. 

A  considerable  number  of  novels  are  just 
at  present  showing  exceptional  staying  quali- 
ties in  these  days  of  short-lived  popularity; 
notably  The  Battle  of  the  Strong,  The  Gadny, 
Prisoners  of  Hope  and  Second  Thoughts  of  an 
Idle  Fellow. 

Mr.  Dooley  has  fallen  off  somewhat  although 
still  in  good  demand.  Young  Mistley,  by  Henry 
Seton  Merriman,  is  selling  better  as  it  be- 
comes known,  and  thus  shows  the  shrewdness 
of  the  publishers  in  reprinting  an  old  book  by 
a  now  favourite  author. 

There  are  at  present  no  unusual  features, 
business  being  along  the  customary  lines  for 
this  season  of  the  year.  Sure  signs  of  spring 
are  noticeable  in  the  annual  revival  of  the 
paper  covered  books,  of  which  The  Altar  of 
Life,  by  May  Bateman;  Infatuation,  by  B.  M. 
Croker,  and  John  Marmaduke,  by  Samuel 
Harden  Church,  are  recent  issues. 

The  announcements  for  March  are  interest- 
ing, and  include  new  works  by  such  well- 
known  authors  as  George  W.  Cable.  S.  R. 
Crockett,  Gertrude  Atherton  and  Amelia  E. 
Barr.  Two  seasonable  books  will  be  How  to 
Know  the  Ferns,  by  Mrs.  Dana,  and  a  new 
book  on  wild  flowers  by  E.  M.  Hardingc. 

Trade  generally  for  the  month  has  been  of 
good  volume,  mostly  in  the  popular  books  of 
the  day;  new  works,  library  purchases,  and  a 
fair  demand  for  text  books  continues. 

The  leading  titles  are  listed  below  in  their 
order  of  sale,  and  consist  mostly  of  fiction,  and 
with  several  changes  from  last  month: 

David  Harum.  By  Edward  Noyes  West- 
cott.    $1.50. 

The    Day's    Work.      By    Rudyard    Kipling. 

$1^50. 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  (Gilbert  Par- 
ker.   $1.50. 

Red  Rock.     By  T.  Nelson  Page.     $1.50. 

Young  Mistley.    By  H.  S.  Merriman.  $1.25. 

Mr.  Dooley:  In  Peace  and  in  War.  $1.25. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  By  Ed- 
win Caskoden.    $1.50. 

Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

The  Open  Question.     By  C.  E.  Raimond. 

$1^0. 
The  Gadfly.  By  E.  L.  Voynich.    $1.25. 


The  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.  By  Paul  L. 
Ford.    $1.50. 

Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.  By 
Jerome  K.  Jerome.    $1.25. 

Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Barrett     2  vols.    $5.00. 

Ragged  Lady.     By  W.  D.  Howells.    $1.50. 

With  Kitchener  to  Khartum.  By  G.  W. 
Steevens.    $1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER 

Chicago,  March  i,  1899. 

The  extreme  cold  weather  which  prevailed 
at  the  beginning  of  last  month  was  not  favour- 
able to  business.  Yet  the  demand  was  well 
sustained,  and  trade  was  fairly  brisk  right 
through  the  month. 

New  books,  especially  in  fiction,  are  being 
constantly  inquired  for.  and  the  long  list  of 
publications  scheduled  for  issue  this  month 
should  find  a  ready  market.  It  is  singular 
how  the  appetite  for  new  books  increases,  the 
query  "Where  are  your  newest  books?"  being 
one  that  is  constantly  heard  in  the  stores,  and 
with  many  customers  the  fact  that  a  book  is 
**just  out,"  is  a  great  inducement  toward  their 
buying  it. 

The  call  for  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  comes  now 
mostly  from  the  country,  the  city  demand  hav- 
ing fallen  off  considerably  since  the  departure 
of  the  play. 

When  a  book  that  has  enjoyed  unqualified 
success  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  com- 
mences the  spring  season  in  quite  the  front 
rank  of  the  best  selling  books  of  the  day,  a 
good  deal  may  be  expected,  of  its  saleability 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Such  a  book  is 
li'hen  Knighthood  was  in  Flower,  which  -is 
selling  to-day  better  than  it  ever  did.  The  sale 
of  the  work  illustrates  well  the  value  of  a 
good  title,  this  having  been  a  most  important 
factor  in  its  success. 

The  demand  for  Aylwin  is  still  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Tlie  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elisabeth 
Barrett  Barrett,  which  reached  the  trade  last 
month,  was  the  most  important  book  of  its 
kind.  Browning  literature  is  always  welcome 
and  finds  a  ready  sale.  Tlie  Life  and  Letters  of 
Le^K'is  Carroll  was  also  received  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  likewise  very 
active.  Speaking  generally,  works  of  this 
class  are  being  bought  more  largely  every 
year. 

In  fiction  the  most  noteworthy  book  pub- 
lished was  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells's  Ragged  Lady. 
This  should  sell  well  during  the  coming 
months,  as  the  demand  for  Mr.  Howells's 
works,  especially  his  later  books,  shows  a 
steady  increase.  A  West  Point  Wooing,  by 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Burnham,  is  also  being  called  for 
extensively.  Upon  the  whole,  the  books  pub- 
lished last  month  were  very  successful  in 
point  of  sale. 

The  usual  spring  interest  in  technical  books, 
especially  those  on  building,  engineering,  etc., 
is  just  commencing,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  de- 
mand might  be  heavier  than  usual  this  year. 

War  literature  received  some  notable  addi- 
tions last  month,  of  which  the  chief  were.  The 
Sinking  of  the  Merrimac,  by  Lieutenant  Hob- 
son,  and  The  Maine,  by  Captain  Sigsbee.  Apart 
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from  such  books  as  these,  however,  which 
possess  peculiar  interest,  the  demand  for  war 
books  was  not  very  pronounced. 

David  Harum  is  at  present  the  book  of  the 
hour,  and  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  almost 
as  much  free  advertising  as  Trilby  received. 

The  demand  is  still  exceedingly  good  for 
last  season's  successful  books;  and  The  Day's 
Work,  The  Battle  of  the  Strong,  Red  Rock, 
Rupert  of  Hentzau,  Pefielope's  Progress,  Second 
Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,  Afterwards,  The 
Widow  O'Callaghan's  Boys,  and  Mr.  Dooley,  are 
selling  exceptionally  well. 

The  total  destruction  last  month  by  fire  of 
the  stock  of  Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Com- 
pany, the  great  supply  house  here  for  Western 
trade,  was  the  cause,  for  a  time,  of  a  serious 
disruption  in  both  local  and  country  business. 
The  house,  however,  although  in  limited  tem- 
porary quarters,  is  now  in  working  order 
again,  and  in  a  position  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  West  as  promptly  as  heretofore. 

The  leading  books  in  point  of  sale  last 
month  were: 

David  Harum.    By  E.  N.  Westcott.    $1.50. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  By  E.  Rostand.  50 
cents  and  $1.00. 

Mr.  Dooley:  In  Peace  and  in  War.     $1.25. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  By  E. 
Caskoden.    $1.^0. 

The    Day's   Work.     By    Rudyard    Kipling. 

$1.50. 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  Gilbert  Par- 
ker.   $1.50. 

Ragged  Lady.     By  W.  D.  Howells.    $1.75. 

Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.  By 
Jerome  K.  Jerome.    $1.25. 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.       By  Anthony  Hope. 

$1.50. 

The  Widow  O'Callaghan's  Boys.  By 
Ginelma  Zollinger.    $1.25. 

Aylwin.     By  Theo.   Watts-Dunton.     $1.50. 

The  Heart  of  Denise.  By  S.  Levett  Yeats. 
$1.25. 

The  Sinking  of  the  Merrimac.  By  Lieut. 
Hobson.    $1.50. 

The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  By 
Thomson  J.  Hudson.    $1.50. 

A  West  Point  Wooing.    By  C.  L.  Burnham. 

$1.25. 
The  Gadfly.     By  E.  Voynich.     $1.25. 
Red  Rock.     By  T.  Nelson  Page.    $1.50. 


ENGLISH  LETTER 

London,  Jan.  23  to  Feb.  18,  1899. 

The  state  of  trade  during  this  period  his 
been  satisfactory.  The  reopening  of  the 
schools  caused  the  usual  demand  for  educa- 
tional works,  and  the  trade  in  fiction  and  gen- 
eral literature  has  left  little  to  complain  of, 
although  more  would  always  be  welcomed. 
Business  with  foreign  countries  and  the  col- 
onies goes  on  steadily,  varying  little  save  in 
the  late  summer  and  autumn,  when  it  usually 

improves. 

Even  the  advent  of  Lent  has  not  checked 
the  sale  of  works  of  fiction,  and  the  six- 
shilling  novel  pursues  its  merry  career.  The 
favourites  are  Aylwin,  Concerning  Isabel  Car- 
naby,  and  The  Forest  Lovers  and  the  others 
in  the  appended  list  are  selling  freely.  The 
stir  in  Church  matters  has  further  stimulated 


the  sales  of  The  Secret  History  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  and  Father  Chiniquy's  Fifty  Years 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  is  again  being  inquired 
for. 

There  is  a  slight  lull  in  patriotic  literature, 
but  perhaps  the  issue  of  a  sixpenny  edition 
of  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,  which  is  to  ap- 
pear immediately,  will  give  it  a  fresh  start. 
The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  trade  has 
been  the  wonderful  demand  for  C.  M.  Shel- 
don's works.  In  His  Steps  is  the  leading  one, 
and  several  others  are  being  disposed  of  in 
enormous  quantities.  It  is  stated  that  two 
millions  have  been  sold  in  this  country  in 
three  months,  which  is  quite  within  the  mark. 
The  prices  vary  from  a  penny  to  3s.  6d. 

The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Barrett  have  been  well  received,  as  was 
to  be  expected. 

The  sale  of  Lenten  Manuals  is  a  moderate 
one;  small  compared  with  former  years. 
Body's  Guided  Life  is  in  fair  request. 

The  interest  still  manifested  in  the  Dreyfus 
case  is  reflected  in  the  sales  of  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare's  book  on  the  subject,  large  numbers  of 
the  work  having  been  sold. 

The  most  notable  feature  in  the  school-book 
trade  has  been  the  continued  popularity  of  Dr. 
Meiklejohn's  series,  especially  his  Geography, 
English  History,  and  English  Language. 
These  have  outstripped  all  competitors. 

There  is  no  change  to  report  among  inaga- 
zines.  The  usual  proportion  of  moribund 
periodicals  came  to  an  end  with  the  December 
issue,  and  there  are  no  new  ones  worth  men- 
tion, at  least  so  far  as  their  sales  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  appended  list  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  in- 
dex of  the  public  taste  in  literature  at  the 
moment  of  writing: 

The  Forest  Lovers.  By  M.  Hewlett.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

The  Open  Question.  By  C.  E.  Raimond. 
6s.     (Heinemann.) 

Aylwin.  By  T.  Watts-Dunton.  6s.  (Hurst 
and  Blackett.) 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.  By  E.  T.  Fow- 
ler.   6s.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Mollie*s  Prince.  By  R.  N.  Carey.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The  Fatal  Gift.  By  F.  F.  Moore.  6s.  (Hutch- 
inson.) 

Red  Rock.  By  T.  N.  Page.  6s.  (Heinemann.) 
A    Mayfair    Marriage.      G.    Hamilton.     6s. 
(Richards.) 

Ashes  of  Empire.  By  R.  W.  Chambers.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

The  Day's  Work.  By  R.  Kipling.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

The  Two  Standards.  By  W.  Barry.  6s. 
(Unwin.) 

Infatuation.  By  B.  M.  Croker.  6s.  (Chatto 
and  Windus.) 

The  Vision  Splendid.  By  F.  Bright.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The  Castle  Inn.  By  S.  J.  Weyman.  6s. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 

Old  Chester  Tales.  By  M.  D^land.  6s. 
(Harper.) 

Secret   History   of  the   Oxford   Movement. 
Bv  W.  Walsh,    .^s.  6d.  net.     (Sonncnschein.) 
Letters  of  R.  Browning  and  E.  B.  Barrett. 
2  vols.    218.     (Smith,  Elder.) 
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The  Dreyfus  Case.  By  F.  C.  Conybeare.  3s. 
6d.     (G.  Allen.) 

The  Guided  Life.  By  G.  Body.  is.  (Skei- 
fington.) 

Recent  Advances  in  Astronomy.  By  A.  H. 
Fison.    2s.  6d.    (Blackie.) 

Dream  Days.  By  K.  Gralianie.  3s.  6d.  net. 
(Lane.) 

Meiklejohn's  English  History,  Geography, 
and  English  Language.  4s.  6d.  each.  (Holden.) 

Fifty  Years  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  By 
Father  Chiniquy.    3s.  6d.    (Banks.) 

Sheldon  (C.  M.),  In  His  Steps,  and  other 
works.     (Various  publishers.) 

Life  of  Shakespeare.  By  S.  Lee.  7s.  6<i. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween February  i,  1899,  and  March  i,  1899. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK.  UPTOWN 

1.  David  Harum.     Wcstcott.      (D.  Appleton 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Browning  Letters.     (Harper.)     $5.00. 

3.  Red   and   Black.      Stendhal.      (Brentano.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Young  Mistley.      Merriman.       (Mackel  & 

Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  Aylwin.    Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Prisoners  of  Hope.      Johnston.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

NEW  YORK.  DOWNTOWN 

1.  Young  Mistley.       Merriman.       (Mackel  & 

Co.)    $1.25. 

2.  David  Harum.      Wcstcott.       (.Appleton  &, 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Mr.  Dooley:  In  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Small,   Maynard   &  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  When   Knighthood   was   in    Flower.     Cas- 

koden.     (Bowen-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Open  Question.     Raimond.      (Harper 

Bros.)    $1.50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Young   Mistley.     Merriman.      (Mackel   & 

Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Mr.  Dooley.     Dunne.     (Small,  Maynard  & 

Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  Forest    Lovers.      Hewlitt.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Letters    of    Lewis    Carroll.     Collingwood. 

(Century.)     $2.50. 

6.  Little  Minister.     Barrie.     (Russell.)    $2.50. 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

1.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Rostand.     (Double- 

day  &  McClure.)    50  cents. 

3.  Aylwin.    Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 


4.  Battle    of    the    Strong.      Gilbert    Parker. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Shadows  on  the  Wall.     Howard    Weedcn. 

(Allison.)    $1.00. 

6.  David     Harum.     Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  Young   Mistley.     Merriman.      (Mackel   & 

Co.)     $1.50 

2.  Old   Chester  Tales.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  & 

McClure.)    $1.50. 

4.  Moriah's    Mourning.       R.    McE.    Steuart. 

(Harper.)     $1.25. 

5.  Red   Rock.     Page.      (Scribner.)      $1.50. 

6.  The  Open  Question.    Raimond.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

BUFFALO.  N.   Y. 

1.  David  Harum.     Westcott.      (D.  Appleton 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Day's  Work.      Kipling.      (Doubleday 

&  McClure.)    $1.50. 

3.  Prisoners  of  Hope.      Johnston.      (Hough- 

ton, Miftlin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Gadfly.    Voynich.     (H.  Holt  &  Co.) 

$1.25. 

5.  With    Kitchener   to    Khartum.      Steevens. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Cp.)    $2.00. 

6.  Aylwin.    Watts-Dutton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  David  Harum.     By  E.   N.  Westcott.     (D. 

Appleton  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     By  E. 

Caskoden.  (The  Bowen-Mcrrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Mr.  Dooley:  In  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Small,   Maynard   &   Co.)     $1.25. 

4.  The  Day's  Work.     By  Kipling.     (Double- 

day  &  McClure  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Battle    of    the    Strong.      By    Parker. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Widow  O'Callaghan's  Boys.     By  Zol- 

linger.    (A.  C.  McCTlurg  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

1.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  David    Harum.       Wcstcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Open  Question.    Raimond.    (Harper."^ 

$1.50. 

5.  Anglo-Saxon  Superiority.     Edmound  De- 

molins.     (Fen  no.)    $1.00. 

6.  The  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  & 

McClure.)    $1.50. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

1.  David     Harum.      Wcstcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Mr.  Dooley.     Dunne.     (Small,  Maynard  & 

Co.)     $1.25. 

3.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Avlwin.     Watts-Dunton.     Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Tekla.    Barr.    (Stokes.)    $1.25. 
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DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  David  Harum.     Westcott.      (D.   Appleton 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The   Open   Question.      Raimond.      (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  With    Kitchener   to    Khartum.      Steevens. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)     |2.oo. 

6.  Red  Axe.      Crockett.     (Harper.)     $i.75- 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

1.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  & 

McClure.)    $1.50. 

3.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  David     Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Story  of  Fort  Loudon.     Craddock.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

6.  Mr.    Dooley.      Dunne.      (Small,   Maynard 

&  Co.)    $1.25. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  David     Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  Parker.  (Hough- 

ton. Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  & 

McClure.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Gadfly.    Voynich.    (Holt  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

1.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Anglo-Saxon  Superiority.     Edmound  De- 

molins.     (Fenno.)     $1.00. 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Peeps  at  People.    Bangs.    (Harper.)    $i.2S. 

5.  Battle    of    the    Strong.      Gilbert    Parker. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

1.  Life  of  Prof.  Henry  Drummond.    (Revell.) 

$2.00. 

2.  The   Day's  Work.     Kipling.     (G.   N.   Mo- 

rang.)     $1.50. 

3.  Afterwards.    Ian  Maclaren.    (Revell).  $1.25. 

4.  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.   Fowler.   (Tor- 

onto News  Co.)    50  cents. 

5.  Young  Mistley.     Merriman.     (Geo.  J.  Mc- 

Leod.)     50  cents. 

6.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.     Parker.     (Copp- 

Clark.)    $1.25. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

1.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.   Parker.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Wire   Cutters.      Davis.      (Houghton.   Mif- 

flin &  Co.)    $1.50. 


3.  Aylwin.    Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  fk 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Roden's  Corner.       Merriman.       (Harper.) 

$175. 

5.  Day's    Work.      Kipling.      (Doubleday    & 

McClure.)    $1.50. 

6.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  David  Harum.     Westcott.      (D.  Appleton 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Two  Standards.    Barry.    (Century.)    $1.50. 

3.  Poems.    Realf.    (Funk.)    $2.50. 

4.  The   Open    Question.       Raimond.       (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

5.  Prisoners  of  Hope.      Johnston.      (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Mr.  Dooley:  In  Peace  and  in  War.  Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

PHILADELPHIA    PA. 

1.  David    Harum.       Westcott.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Day's  Work.      Kipling.      (Doubleday 

&  McClure.)    $1.50. 

3.  Mr.  Dooley.     Dunne.     (Small,  Maynard  & 

Co.)     $1.25. 

4.  Open     Question.       Raimond.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Pemberton.     Peterson.     (H.  T.   Coates  Si 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Little  Minister.     Barric.     (Russell.)    $2.50. 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 

.1.  The  Day's  Work.       Kipling.     (Doubleday 
&  McClure.)    $i.so. 

2.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.   Parker.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Cyrano  de   Bergerac.       Miss   Hall's  trans. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.)     50  cents. 

5.  With    Kitchener   to    Khartum.      Steevens. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Castle  Inn.    Weyn*an.    (Longmans.)    $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  David     Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     Parker.     (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Castle  Inn.    Weyman.    (Longmans.)    $1.50. 

5.  Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll.     Col- 

lingwood.     (Century.)     $2.50. 

6.  The  Philippine  Islands.    Worcester.  (Mac- 

mil  Ian.)    $4.00. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

1.  David  Harum.     Westcott.      (D.  Appleton 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Day's  Work.      Kipling.      (Doubleday 

&  McClure.)    $1.50. 

3.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     Parker.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Mr.  Dooley.     Dunne.     (Small,  Maynard  & 

Co.)    $1.25. 
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ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

1.  David    Ilarum,       Wcstcotl,      (Appleton.) 

2.  Mr.   Dooley.     Dunne,     (Small.  Maynard  & 

Co.)     $1.25. 

3.  Battle    of    the     Strong.       Gilbert     Parker. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1,50. 

4.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.        Anthony      Hope. 

(Holt.)    $1.50, 

6.  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  Campaign.   Davis, 

(Seribner.)    $1.30. 

SALT  LAKIi  CITY.  UTAH 

1.  The  Day's  Work.       Kipling.       (Doubleday 

&  McClure.)    $1,50. 

2.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong,    Parker.    (Hough- 

ton. MifHin  &  Co.)    ¥1.50. 

3.  Mr.  Dooley:  In  Peace  and  in  War,    Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.    Jer- 

ome,    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  The  Open  Question.     Raimond.   (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Seribner.)    $1,50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

1.  Hawaii  Nei.    Mabel  Crafl.    (Doxcy.)  $1.50- 

2.  David  Harum.      Westcott.      (Appleton  &. 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Tekla.     Barr.    (Stokes.)    $1.25- 

4.  Second  Thoughts  of  ar  Idle  Fellow.    Jer- 

ome.    (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

5    Battle   of  the   Strong      Parker.      (Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Roden's   Corner.      Merriman.      (Harper.) 
?i-75- 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

1.  Cyrano   de   Bergerac.      Rostand,      Several 

different  prices. 

2.  David    Harum.       Westcott.       (.\pplelon  > 

$1.50. 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Cask..- 

den,     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Seribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Open     Question.       Raimond.        (Harper.) 

$1-50. 

6.  Baltic  of  the  Strong.    Parker.  (Houghton. 

MifBin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

1.  Young  Mistley.     Merriman.     (Geo.  J,  Me- 

Leod.)    5oe.  and  $1.23, 

2.  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.    Fowler.    (Tor- 

onto News  Co.)     50C-  and  $i-00, 
,1    Aylwin.      Watts-Dunton.      (Morang.)      ;s 
cents  and  $1,50. 

4.  A   Fleet  in   Bcmg.     Kipling.     (Macmillan.) 

3SC.  and  50C. 

5.  Sister  to  Evangeline.    Roberts.     (Morang.) 

7Sc.  and  $1.50. 

6.  With    Kitchener   to    Khartum.       Steevens. 

(Copp-Clark  Co.)     75c.  and  $1.50. 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

I.  With    Kitchener    to  Khartum.      Steevens. 

(Copp-Clark    Co.)  Paper.    75c.;    cloth. 
$1.50. 


3.  The  Red  Axe.     S.  R.  Crockett.     (Cop 
Dark  Co.)    Paper.  75c,;  cloth,  51.50. 

3.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Gilbert  Parki 

(Copp-Ckrk    Co.)      Paper,    7sc.;    cloi 
$1.25. 

4.  The  Ca,itle  Inn.    Stanley  Weyman.    (Cop 

Clark  Co.)    Paper,  75c.;  cloih,  $1.25. 

5.  The  Kings  Rivals.    E.  N.  Barrow.  (Cop 

Clark   Co.)      Paper.   50.;  cloth,  ji.oo, 

6.  Windyhaugh.     Graham     Travers.     (Cop 

Clark  Co)    Paper,  75-;  cloth.  $1.25. 

TUCSON.  ARIZONA 

1.  The  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    Doubleday 

McClure.)    $1.50. 

2.  Wolfville.  Lewis.    (F.  A.  Stokes  Co.)  $1.1 

3.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Seribner.)     Ji.go. 

4.  Adobeland  Stories.     Verner  Z.  Reed.     { 

G.  Badger  8f  Co.)    $1.00. 

5.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  Parker.  (Houg 

ton.  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1,50. 

6.  Mr.  Dooley.     Dunne.     (Small.  Maynard 

Co.)     $1.25. 

WACO,  TEXAS 

1.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Cast 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Seribner.)    ?i.5o. 

3.  The  Day's  Work.     Kipling.       (Doubled 

&  McClure.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Gadfly,    Voynich.     (H.  Holt  &  C 

$1.25. 
5-  The  Battle  of  the  Strdng.  Parker,   (Houg 

ton,  Mifflin  8l  Co,)    $1.50, 
6.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,       Rostand.       (R. 

Russell.)     $1.00, 

WORCESTER,  MASS, 
I,  David  Harum,     Westcott,     (D.  .Applet 

&  Co)    ¥1,50. 
a.  The  Open  Question,  Raimond,    (Harpe 

$1,50. 

3.  The  Oily  Wilderness.      Woods,    (Houg 

ton.  Mifflin  &  Co,)     $1.50, 

4.  Young  Mistley,       Merriman,       (A,  Mad 

&  Co.)     $1,25. 

5.  Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll.      O 

lingwood,     (Century  Co.>     $2,S0,« 

6.  Aylwin.     Watls-Dunton,     (Dodd.  Mead 

Co.)    $1.50, 


THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

.According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  ! 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order 
demand   during  the   month   are: 

1.  David   Harum-     Westcott,     (D.   Applet 

&  Co)    $1.50, 

2,  The  Day's  Work,     Kipling,    (Doubleday 

McClure  Co,l     $1,50. 

3.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong,  Parker.  (Houg 

ton,  Mitfiin  &  Co.)     $1-50, 

4,  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd.   Mead 

Co.)    $1.50. 
rWhen  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    (Cas» 
S-^     den.     (Bo wen- Merrill  Co.)     $1,50, 

LRed  Rock.    Page.    (Seribner.)    $1.50. 
6.  Mr.  Dooley.    Dunne.    (Small.  Maynard 
Co.)    $1.25. 
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CHPOONICLL  AND  COMMENT 


We  have  received  a  contribution  of  ten 

dollars  from  "G"  to  the  Harold  Frederic 

Fund,  which  we  have  forwarded  to  the 

secretary  in  London. 

It 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  of 
the  books  that  have  been  appearing 
among  "The  Best  Selling  Books"  during 
recent  months  have  been  produced  by 
new  writers.  There  may  be  others,  but 
we  notice  here  six  books  which  were  pub- 
lished last  autumn,  all  of  which  have 
reached  a  sale  of  ten  thousand,  and  some 
of  them  are  far  beyond  it.  In  each  case 
the  book  is  the  first  work  of  a  new  writer : 

David  Harum,  by  Edward  N.  West- 
cott. 

Prisoners  of  Hope,  by  Mary  Johnston. 

Mr.  Dooley :  In  Peace  and  in  War,  by 
F.  P.  Dunne. 

Aylwin,  by  Theodore  Watts-Dunton. 

When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,  by 
Edward  Caskoden. 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle,  by  Alfred  Ollivant. 
(t 

The  author  of  Concerning  Isabel  Car- 
naby  has  written  a  new  novel  entitled  A 
Double  Thread,  which  will  be  published 
immediately.  It  deals  partly  with  Lon- 
don society  life,  and  partly  with  the  up- 
per middle-class  provincial  life.  We  note 
that  she  is  said  to  have  forsaken  Noncon- 
formity for  the  Church  of  England  in  her 
treatment  of  religious  matters  in  this 
novel.  Miss  Fowler  is  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Henry  Fowler,  late  Secretary  of 
State  for  India. 

It 

Here  is  a  true  Ruskin  story  that  has 
never  been  pubHshed;     A  certain  person 


in  this  country  sent  a  friend  of  his  in 
Enpland  an  American  edition  of  Ruskin's 
works.  They  were  seized  by  the  Cus- 
toms, of  course,  and  were  in  peril  of  con- 
fiscation, when  the  consignee  learned  that 
if  he  could  procure  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rus- 
kin allowinfj  the  books  to  pass  into  Eng- 
land, the  Customs  would  release  them. 
Accordingly,  a  letter  of  request  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  replied  promptly  and 
with  characteristic  verve  as  follows: 

Sir  :  I  do  not  see  that  your  friend's  desire  to 
give  you  a  present  ai  ray  expense  is  any  apol- 
ogy for  your  intrusion  upon  me. 

John  Rt;SKiN. 
The  books  came  back  to  America,  but 
in  spite  of  very  tempting  oiTers  the  re- 
cipient of  Mr.   Ruskin's  curt  reply  re- 
fuses to  part  with  the  autograph. 


A  correspondent,  who  was  present  at 
the  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Heinemann,  writes  from  Palermo,  where 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  spending 
part  of  their  honeymoon.  He  says  that 
the  author  of  Via  Lucis  is  exceedingly 
charming  and  not  at  all  in  appearance  or 
ideas  a  type  of  that  fearful  and  wonderful 
being,  the  "lady  novelist."  Whistler, 
who  was  best  man  at  the  wedding,  is  also 
at  Palermo.  It  appears  that  he  has  been 
most  affable  and  has  restrained  himself 
from  exercising  his  "gentle  art  of  making 
enemies."  "The  poor  old  fellow."  writes 
our  correspondent,  "is.  indeed,  far  more 
pathetic  than  absurd — far  more  kindly  at 
heart  than  bitter.  In  Paris,  where  we 
dined  with  him,  he  was  wonderfully  en- 
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tcrtaining;  in  Kome.  it  is  true,  he  saw 
'nothing  but  yellow  stucco,'  and  berated 
the  American  papers,  of  course,  and  the 
English  heaviness,  and  rehearsed  the  Du 
Maurier  epis<'>dc,  etc.  Hut  still  he  was  to 
me  one  of  the  most  intercstinR  and  witty 
of  men,  for  all  his  foibles,  that  I  have  ever 
met." 

•! 
"Zaclc,"  the  author  of  that  exceptionally 
powerful  IkxjIc,  lAfe  in  Life,  is  now  in 
Italy,  and  has  written  al>out  half  of  a  new 
novel,  which  will  probably  be  published  in 
the  autumn  by  the  Messrs.  Ijlackwood  in 
England,  and  the  Messrs.  Scribner  in  this 
country. 

Beatrice  Harraden's  new  novel.  The 
Pmvler,  will  have  is.sueil  fr'tm  the  press 
before  Tim:  Ii(K»KMAX  is  in  the  hands  of 
its  readers.  A  French  translation  of 
Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Nif^ht  has  been 
published  under  the  title  The  Piissin,s; 
Shadows.  Miss  Tlarraden  expects  to 
spend  part  of  next  winter  in  California. 
*t 

The  Life  of  Charles  Stctvnrl  P„rneU 
was  referred  to  in  our  last  number  as  be- 


ing published  in  two  volumes  at  $2.oc 
The  American  edition  is  in  one  volunu 
and  the  price  is  92.50- 

(t 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Clay  Arthu 
Pierce  for  a  copy  of  his  book,  Kiifit,  i 
Song  of  Southern  Seas,  and  Olhe 
Poems,  which  was  privately  printed  b; 
the  Gottschalk  Press  of  St.  Louis.  As  i 
piece  of  bookmaking  nothing  could  In 
more  lieautifni.  and  a  glance  at  its  con 
tents  assures  us  that  the  poems  are  no 
without  interest. 

■t 

Mr.  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  whoa 
new  novel,  The  Procession  of  Life,  ha; 
just  been  published  in  the  Messrs.  -\pple 
ton's  Town  and  Country  Library,  is  de 
scended  from  an  ancient  English  famib 
and  was  educated  for  the  Army.  Hi 
was  a  member  of  a  crack  regiment  fo; 
some  time,  but  he  sold  his  commissioi 
about  sixteen  years  ago  to  take  a  rancl 
in  California  with  his  brothers  and  sev 
oral  other  young  F.nglishmon.  He  is  i 
keen  sporlsnian  and  has  a  distinguish^ 
record  in  the  annals  of  big  game.  Somi 
of  these  sporting  experiences  were  pub 
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lished  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magasine.  Mr. 
Vachell  is  about  forty,  and  although  he 
has  always  been  a  hard  literary  worker 
and  a  great  reader  he  is  a  man  with  no 
literary  affectations.  His  work  from  the 
first  has  shown  that  he  is  an  author  pos- 
sessed of  keen  observation,  shrewd  com- 
mon sense,  a  delightful  sense  of  humour, 
and  a  fine  talent  for  writing.  He  has 
been  particularly  happy  in  his  choice  of 
titles,  some  of  them  being  The  Model  of 
Christian  Gay,  The  Romance  of  Judge 
Ketchum,  The  Quicksands  of  Pactolus 
and  A  Drama  in  Sunshine.  His  work 
has  always  been  well  received,  and  each 
novel  shows  a  decided  advance 
in  the  development  of  his  genu- 
ine tnhs. 

K 

It  has  already  been  stated  in 
these  columns  that  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton's  story  of  the  gypsy 
girl,  Rhona  Boswell,  as  told  in 
The  Coming  of  Love,  although 
published  earlier  than  Aylwin, 
is  really  a  sequel  to  this  novel. 
In  a  prefatory  note  to  the  third 
edition  of  The  Coming  of  Love, 
containing  this  and  other  poems 
published  by  Mr,  John  Lane, 
the  author  admits  the  fact.  "A 
sequel  it  is,"  he  says,  "so  far,  at 
least,  as  an  important  character 
in  Aylivin  is  concerned— Rhona 
Boswell — though  between  Ayl- 
win and  The  Coming  of  Love 
another  story  intervenes."  This 
is  the  story  which  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  reception  of  Aylwin  to 
prepare  for  publication  also, 
and  which  we  announced  lately 
as  in  preparation.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  will  reject  all 
overtures  for  serial  use  of  the 
story  and  that  it  will  first  ap- 
pear in  book  form,  probably  in 
the  autumn. 

•t 

This  prefatory  note,  by  the  way,  is 
of  autobiographical  interest  and  throws 
some  light  on  Mr.  Watts-Dun  ton's  liter- 
ary development.  In  "A  Word  about 
Rhona  Boswell  and  Sinfi  Lovell,"  the  au- 
thor has  told  how  he  began  to  write  Ayl- 
win in  verse ;  how  the  many  incidents  and 
complications  of  the  story  growing  un- 


der his  hand  made  it  imperative  to  turn 
to  prose;  how  the  two  Ayhvins,  Percy 
and  Henry,  distinct  in  his  own  mind,  from 
the  first  have  been  confoimded  with  each 
other— Henry  being  the  hero  of  Aylwin, 
and  Percy  the  .-Aylwin  of  The  Coming  of 
Love,  A  very  instructive  analysis  fol- 
lows of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  and  the 
Romany  in  connection  with  "the  mysteri- 
ous witchery  of  sex,"  and  there  are  some 
interesting  references  to  George  Borrow 
and  his  superb  Isopel  Berners.  Another 
note  on  "The  Humour  of  the  Romany 
Chi"  is  reprinted  on  another  page  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  publisher. 


We  give  herewith  a  new  portrait  of 
Mr.  William  Watson,  whose  poems  have 
just  been  collected  and  published  in  one 
volume  by  Mr.  John  Lane.  A  review  of 
the  work  appears  on  another  page. 
•t 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Clive  Holland, 
has  sent    us    some    copyrighted    photo- 


graplis  of  Mr.  Ki|)iiiig's  country  linnie  at 
Kottiiigdeaii,  Knglaml.  two  of  which  we 
have  reprodiicci.1.  The  (iiiaint  Httlc  vil- 
lage of  Rottingdean  is  almost  within 
sight  of  I-lrighton,  the  ^rcat  seaside  re- 
sort, which  is  sitnated  ahout  four  miles  to 
the  west  of  Kiphiig's  retreat.  It  was  at 
Rottingdeaii  that  the  boy  l-Cipling  was 
wont  to  spend  liis  holidays  wlien  .ittcnd- 
ingWestwardHo!  school,  which  figures  in 
the  "Stalky  and  Co."  stories  now  appear- 
ing in  McClurc's  Magastnc.  Pleasant 
memories  may  have  induced  the  novelist 
to  pitch  upon  this  sequestered  spot  within 
sight  of  the  channel  highway  as  his  liome ; 
but  family  reasons  may  have  also  influ- 
enced him,  for  one  of  his  two  famous  ar- 
tist imcles,  Sir  F-Jward  Burne-Jones. 
made  his  home  in  Rbttiiigdcan  fnr  many 
years,  and,  indeed,  lived  in  the  village  un- 
til his  death,  which  occiirre{l  recently. 
The  Kipling  bouse  is  a  brick  structure 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  though 
not  an  imposing  building  it  makes  a  very 
comfortable  country  home.  It  is  known 
as  "The  Kims."  ami  it  is  asserted  that 
in  summer  time,  when  tourists  Hock  over 
to  the  f|uaint  httlc  village  shut  in  by  ris- 
ing ground  on  either  side,  the  garden  wall 
is  a  scene  of  livelv  attack  bv  those  anxious 


to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  literary  lion  on 
his  lawn  or  in  his  garden. 

■t 
N'ear  the  head  of  the  village  is  the 
Green,  overlooked  by  "The  Elms,"  and 
the  ancient  picturesque  church  in  whose 
God's  acre,  only  recently,  the  novelist, 
William  Black,  was  qtiietlj'  laid  to  rest. 
The  windows  of  the  vicarage  look  across 
the  Green  toward  Kipling's  house,  and  at 
this  abode  of  peace  and  learning  not  a 
few  celebrated  men  have  received  their 
primary  education,  among  them  Clive, 
Cardinal  Manning,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Warren  Hastings  and  Bulwer  1  yit  in. 
The  late  Sir  Kdward  Bunie-J()n-,'s"'ihiinse 
stands  to  the  left  of  the  school,  and  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid,  some  time  editor  of  the 
London  Speaker,  also  an  uncle  of  Kii>- 
ling's,  lives  near  by.  Unless  rumour  be 
false,  other  well-known  literary  men  are 
contemplating  Rottingdean  as  a  retreat 
in  the  near  future. 

■t 

"The  Elms"  was  built  many  years  ago 
by  one  Thomas  D'Oyley.  sergeant-at- 
law,  and  Kipling's  work  room  is  the  sec- 
ond-Hoor  l>ow-windowed  mnni  on  the  left. 
Troni  this  the  sea  is  plainly  visible,  and 
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also  on  clear  days  the 
outgoing  and  incoming 
steamers.  Almost  exact- 
ly opposite  "The  Elms" 
on  the  far  side  of  the 
Green  stands  the  famous 
"Plough  Iim,"  the  land- 
lord of  which  remembers 
his  now  world-famous 
neighbour  as  a  little  lad, 
and  it  is  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned parlour  of  this 
hostelry  that  the  author 
of  the  "Recessional"'  car- 
ries on  with  mine  host, 
Bleyber,  arguments  that 
are  apt  to  grow  hot,  ow- 
ing to  the  diverse  politi- 
cal creeds  of  the  two 
disputants. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company  will  pub- 
lish a  new  story  by  Max 
Pemberton,  called  The 
Garden  of  Sivords'  about 
the  end  of  May. 

One  of  the  selections' 
sung  by  Bispham  at  his 
last  recital  in  New  York 
in  April  was  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar's  "A 
Coon-Son^,"  set  to  mu- 
sic by  S.  Coleridge  Tay- 
lor. Mr.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  has  also  written 
music  for  Mr.  Dunbar's 
"The  Deserted  Planta- 
tion," which  was  one  of 
the  numbers  on  the  programme  of  his 
own  compositions  recently  given  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

•t 

A  new  volume  of  poems  by  Mr.  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar,  similar  to  his  Lyrics 
of  Lowly  Life  published  two  years  ago, 
has  Just  been  issued.  The  title  is  Lyrics 
of  the  Hearth-side,  and  the  contents  will 
fully  maintain  the  reputation  and  warm 
interest  which  Mr.  Dunbar  has  won  from 
a  wide  circle  of  readers.  That  there  may 
be  no  doubt  of  this  fact  we  have  only  to 
mention  that  since  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life 
was  published,  over  eight  thousand 
copies  have  been  sold,  and  that  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  the  book.  We  give 
herewith  a  new  portrait  of  Mr.  Dunbar. 


^^<^y<Axccc^a  ^(K^'--^^*'^ 


A  correspondent  in  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, writes  with  reference  to  the  Dickens 
book-plate  that  appeared  in  our  March 
number,  that  she  has  found  a  copy  of  the 
same  book-plate  in  a  book  which  is  in  the 
library  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin.  The  book  is  Flugel's  Ger- 
man Dictionary  in  two  volumes.  It  is 
dated  June,  1870,  and  was  presented  to 
Dickens  by  the  author.  It  was  purchased 
from  Mr.  D.  G.  Francis,  of  New  York,  in 
February,  i88t. 

It  is  announced  that  there  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  George 
Brinley  some  copies  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  Brinley  Catalogue,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first,  also  some  copies  of  the 


JUSTIN   M  CAKTHV. 
a  Fholijgraph  by  Batraud 


index,  and  of  the  price-lists.  So  long  as 
they  last  these  will  be  sent  gratuitously 
to  any  public  library  making  application 
for  them,  specifying  the  parts  required, 
and  enclosing  fifteen  cents  for  each  part 
(five  cents  for  price-lists),  to  cover  post- 
age and  mailing  expenses.  Applications 
to  be  addressed  to  W.  I.  Fletcher,  Libra- 
rian of  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

■t 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  will  pub- 
lish   Mr.    Justin    McCarthy's   Reminis- 
cences, which  have  been  eagerly  antici- 


pated, early  in  May.  The  first  volume  of 
his  England  in  the  Niiietci-nth  Century 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Put- 
nam in  their  Story  of  the  Nations  Series. 
It 

A  clipping  from  an  Italian  paper  which 
a  friend  has  sent  us  goes  to  show  the 
priiiccliness  of  some  present-day  authors 
— a  ludicrous  princeliness  in  this  case — 
and  the  passing  of  the  proverbial  literiry 
pauper.  We  print  herewith  a  free  trans- 
lation of  the  clipping : 

A  N(;n]>olitati  newspaper  gives  the  following 
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detailed  list  of  the  wardrobe  of  Gabrielc 
D'Annunzio,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Cairo 
recently. 

Shirts 72 

Drawers  (with  various  laces  and 

other  embellishments)  48 

Socks  of  all  kinds 12  dozen 

Ditto  of  quiet  tinted  silk 2  dozen 

Hats,  evening  suits,  smoking 
coats,  shooting  jackets  innu- 
merable. 

Gloves  for  walking 48  pairs 

Ditto  for  evening 24  pairs 

Mufflers  of  beautiful  silk 3 

Walking  sticks 12 

Umbrellas  of  violet  hue 8 

Parasols,  green 10 

Handkerchiefs  20  dozen 

Cravats,  resplendent  and  varied  150 

Waistcoats   10 

Shoes  for  walking 14  pairs 

Shoes  for  crocodile  hunting 2  pairs 

Slippers,  "  soft,  silent  and  tremu- 
lous "  2  pairs 

The  author  carried  also  a  very  fine  carbine, 
three  revolvers,  a  dagger  with  a  beautifully 
wrought  handle,  such  as  Salvator  Rosa  loved; 
a  Venetian  box  of  perfumes,  a  lap  dog,  **  dainty 
and  elegant,"  with  a  pointed  nose. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Signor  D'An- 
nunzio  took  all  his  fourteen  trunks  with  him  in 
a  first-class  carriage !  And  people  speak  of  au- 
thors as  poveri  in  canna! 

Miss  Mary  Johnston,  whose  Prisoners 
of  Hope  has  been  one  of  the  popular  nov- 
els of  the  last  season,  has  written  another 
romance  of  Virginia  colonial  life  which 
will  first  appear  as  a  serial  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  The  new  story  deals  with  an 
earlier  period  of  Virginian  history,  and 
goes  back  to  the  time  of  John  Rolfe,  the 
husband  of  Pocahontas.  It  is  said  to  be 
original  in  plot,  and  to  be  more  engross- 
ing as  a  story  as  well  as  more  valuable 
as  an  historical  picture  than  Prisoners  of 
Hope.  The  first  instalment  will  appear 
in  the  June  Atlantic. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Russell  will  publish  shortly 
an  edition  of  Mr.  Will  Rothenstein's 
English  Portraits,  a  series  of  drawings 
on  stone,  which  has  been  very  much  re- 
marked in  England  because  of  the  excel- 
lent likeness  of  the  portraits,  most  of 
which  are  composed  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  of  the  day.    The  portraits  are 


accompanied  in  each  case  by  a  short,  de- 
scriptive note.  They  will  be  printed  on 
heavy,  deckel-edged  paper  and  bound  in 
brown  buckram,  stamped  in  gold. 


Mr.  Russell  is  also  publishing  four 
unique  designs  by  a  clever  young  artist, 
Miss  Pamela  Colman  Smith,  illustrating 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  characters 
in  Trclawny  of  the  Wells.  The  subjects 
comprise  *'Rose  Trelawny,"  ** Imogen," 
"Rose  and  Imogen'*  and  "Imogen  and 
Tom  Wrench."  Miss  Smith  has  a  won- 
derful eye  for  the  blending  of  colour,  her 
drawings  are  quaintly  picturesque,  and 
her  style  is  marked  by  charming  original- 
ity and  lack  of  convention. 


Most  people  will  recall  the  striking 
crayon  pictures  of  single  military  figures 
published  last  year  in  connection  with  the 
Scrihner  Magazine  war  articles.  These 
coloured  crayons,  or  pastels,  were  made 
by  Mr.  Howard  C.  Christy,  and  were 
printed  by  a  special  process  of  lithogra- 
phy. They  were  very  popular,  and  soon 
ran  out  of  print,  and  in  consequence  of 
an  urgent  demand  for  these  figures  the 
publishers  have  reprinted  them,  adding 
three  more  by  Mr.  Christy  in  the  same 
style,  making  a  set  of  six  representative 
types  of  our  Army  and  Navy.  The  edi- 
tion is  limited,  and  each  set  is  enclosed 
in  an  attractive  portfolio  of  military  blue. 
The  size  is  21  x  14  inches,  and  the  price  is 
three  dollars. 

Readers  of  this  magazine  must  have 
been  amused  by  a  curious  typographical 
error  in  the  advertisement  of  Messrs. 
Small,  Maynard  and  Company  which  ap- 
peared in  our  last  number.  A  most  com- 
mendable little  series  called  Beacon  Bi- 
ographies has  been  commenced  by  this 
firm  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  M.  A. 
De  Wolfe  Howe.  In  their  advertisement 
of  this  series  the  publishers  call  it  "Brief 
Memoirs  of  Eminent  Americans."  Con- 
sidering that  the  writers  who  are  con- 
tributing to  this  series,  though  eminently 
fitted  for  their  peculiar  task,  have  not  yet 
become  famous,  the  way  in  which  the 
proofreader  allowed  the  announcement  to 
appear  in  The  Bookman  advertisement 
was  inclined  to  provoke  a  smile — *  Brief 
Memoirs  by  Eminent  Americans." 
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The  latest  novelty  in  reviewing  flavours 
of  the  literary  cook-shop.  We  give  a 
few  specimen  recipes : 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby,  by  Ellen  Thor- 
neycroft  Fowler — 

CARNABY  CREAM. 

Take  a  Methodist  family,  charming  and  wise, 
That  looks  upon  life  with  the  kindliest  eyes, 
Add  men  of  the  world,  clever  women  as  well. 
And    Love,    the    great    teacher    who    trained 

Isabel ; 
With  original  thoughts  in  apt  phrases  and  fit, 
Mix  repartee,  epigram,  genuine  wit ; 
Let    humour    and    "gentlehood"    flavour    the 

whole, 
Then  daintily  serve  in  a  clear  crystal  bowl. 

With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Steevens — 

ENTR&E   KHARTUM   A  LA   STEEVENS. 

Have  ready  a  Kitchener,  first-rate  and  com- 
plete. 

Take  a  great  deal  of  sand  and  a  little  tinned 
meat. 

New  fellaheen  grit  and  fine  old  British  pluck, 

Sufficient  of  foresight  and  a  slice  of  good  luck; 

Stir  up  with  a  rail,  and  mix  well  with  Nile 
water. 

Season  with  blood  and  with  Maxim  guns' 
slaughter. 

Frizzle  it  all  in  a  tropical  heat. 

And  serve  the  B.  P.  in  a  halfpenny  sheet. 

The  Christian,  by  Hall  Caine — 

QUAYLE  A  LA  CAINE. 

Take  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup  and  flavour  with 

Manx, 
With  some  bad  upper  ten  and  some  clerical 

cranks ; 
Add  the  Derby,  some  Scripture,  the  first  at 

St.  Paul's, 
And  serve  it  up  hot,  with  some  spice  from  the 

Halls. 

•e 

Benjamin  Swift's  new  novel,  Sirefi 
City,  will  be  published  in  America  by 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  its  motive — ^the 
conflict  between  puritanism  and  pagan- 
ism. Siren  City  is  the  name  given  by 
the  novelist  to  Naples,  where  many  of  the 
incidents  take  place.  Mr.  Swift  is  at 
present  engaged  on  a  history  of  Italy  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  Macchiavelli 
and  Savonarola  will  figure. 

Mr.  W.  Irving  Way  has  lately  com- 
pleted a  course  of  lectures  before  the 
members  and  students  of  the  Art  Insti- 


tute in  Chicago  on  the  Binding  and  Deco- 
ration of  Books.  The  subjects  selected 
were:  **  Bookbinding  of  the  Past"; 
^'Bookbinding  of  the  Present" ;  "Decora- 
tive Illustration  of  Books" ;  "Commercial 
Bookbinding";  "Book-plates,  and  Pub- 
lishers' and  Printers'  Marks" ;  and  "Wo- 
men and  Bookbinding."  The  lectures  were 
fully  illustrated  by  stereopticon,  the  ex- 
amples of  distinctive  styles  being  selected 
from  historical  sources,  and  the  historical 
and  technical  data  being  full  and  authen- 
tic. We  understand  that  Mr.  Way  is 
about  to  deliver  these  lectures  in  a  larger 
way  and  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with 
the  proper  officers  of  clubs  and  societies 
with  a  view  to  filling  open  dates. 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Dunne,  the  author  of 
Mr.  Dooley,  wishes  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  article  which  Mr.  Irving  Way 
has  contributed  to  this  number  of  The 
Bookman  has  his  approval.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  only  authorised  account  that  has  yet 
been  published  in  which  the  facts  have 
been  verified.  Considerable  annoyance 
has  been  caused  Mr.  Dunne  by  certain 
articles  that  have  appeared  lately  in  which 
he  has  been  misrepresented,  hence  his  rea- 
son for  making  this  statement. 

It  would  not  surprise  us  if  some  wide- 
awake Hibernian  impersonator  were  to 
present  Mr,  Dooley  on  the  vaudeville 
stage  before  long.  Mr.  Dooley's  oracu- 
lar utterances  are  well  adapted  to  the 
humorous  monologue  which  is  now  so 
popular  a  feature  in  vaudeville.  If  it  be 
true  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery  Mr.  Dooley  is  being  highly 
honoured  in  various  forms.  We  have 
seen  the  minutes  of  a  literary  club  which 
were  written  d  la  Mr.  Dooley,  and  we  ob- 
serve that  the  London  Outlook  reviews 
the  English  edition  of  Mr.  Dooley  in  the 
Roscommon  vernacular^  under  the  title 
"Iligant  Readin.'  "  We  quote  some  of 
the  paragraphs: 

"Sir,"  says  I  to  me  able  Editor,  **sir,"  I  says, 
"there's  a  book  iv  American-Irish  humour  and 
bclls-lctthry,"  says  I,  "entitled  Mr.  Dooley  in 
Peace  and  in  War,"  says  I.  "  'Tis  a  wurrk, 
sir,"  says  I,  "which  is  havin'  a  tremenjus  sale 
on  th'  American  continent,"  I  says,  "an*  which 
is  likewise  callin'  foorth  the  war-rmest  in- 
coomims  iv  th'  coloured  and  litthry  press  at 
home."  says  I.    "Now  if  so  be,"  says  I, 
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ye  happen  to  want  a  re-view  of  that  same/' 
says  I,  *'here  sthands  the  boy  that  will  do't  f'r 
ye  on  ter-rms,"  says  I.  "But,"  says  me  able 
Editor, -"yeVe  not  a  Selt,"  says  he.  "Divvle 
a  bit,"  says  I.  "F'r  all  that,"  I  says,  "I've  as 
much  criticul  fackilty — no  more,  mark  ye — as 
much  criticul  fackilty  as  anny  Selt  that  iver 
come  out  iv  Seltery,"  I  says.  An'  that's  so. 
It  is  that.  .  .  .  An'  he  gimme  the  book, 
bedad — a  squarish,  stocky  vollum  sicklied  o'er 
with  a  pale  green  imerald  Rnedin',  th'  pallor 
no  doubt  bein'  simboUic  iv  America,  an'  th' 
imerald,  iv  Ireland.  Rethirin'  in  th'  best  iv 
ordher,  I  sthrode  tryumfintly  to  me  ilicthric 
ca-ab,  yelt  "Meeda  Vale"  to  the  la-ad  on  the 
box,  set  me  fut  aginst  the  front  windy,  lit  me 
see-gar — ^ye  cannot  re-view  nicely  without  a 
see-gar — and  perceeded  with  thrimblin'  hands 
and  disthcreeminatin'  eye  to  examine  Misther 
Dooley's  coriskeetin'  pages. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  review- 
ers of  Mr.  Dooley  in  the  English  press 
agree  with  the  American  critics  in  placing 
him  high  among  our  genuine  humourists. 
As  a  national  satirist,  the  Academy  de- 
clares that  Mr.  Dooley  is  worthy  to  take 
his  place  beside  Rosea  Bigelow. 

George  Congdon  Gorham,  whose  life 
of  Secretary  Stanton  has  just  appeared 
from  the  Riverside  Press,  is  a  resident 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  native  of 
Greenport,  New  York.  During  boyhood 
he  resided  in  New  London,  Connecticut. 
He  went  to  California  in  early  youth, 
and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Stephen 
J.  Field,  afterward  a  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  He  became  an 
editorial  writer,  and  was  an  active  Union 
Republican  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Congres- 
sional policy  of  Reconstruction  after- 
ward. He  was  the  Republican  nominee 
for  governor  in  1867.  Visiting  Washing- 
ton the  following  winter,  he  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate  in 
June,  1868,  in  recognition  of  the  cam- 
paign made  by  him  the  previous  year. 
He  remained  in  that  position  eleven 
years,  and  until  the  change  in  the  politi- 
cal complexion  of  the  Senate  in  1879. 
He  edited  the  National  Republican,  a 
daily  newspaper  in  Washington,  from 
1880  until  1884.  Mr.  Gorham's  literary 
labours  have  been  mainly  in  the  line  of 
discussing  public  questions,  through  the 
columns  of  public  journals. 


Mr.  Gorham  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
than  sixty  years  of  age.  He  has  a  gray 
beard  and  a  heavy  head  of  hair.  His 
cheeks  are  rosy  and  his  black  eyes  are  so 
bright  that  they  seem  to  glow  through 
his  spectacles.  He  has  a  rich,  deep  voice ; 
is  vivacious,  emphatfc  and  eloquent  in 
conversation,  and  says  brilliant  things, 
sometimes  with  a  great  rush  of  words, 
sometimes  with  a  short,  keen  epigram 
He  is  passionately  fond  of  an  argument^ 
and  has  great  skill  in  managing  one, 
either  in  conversation  or  on  paper.  If 
Stanton  had  been  a  complex  character — 
a  subtle  mixture  of  virtues  and  failings 
— a  more  dispassionate  biographer  than 
Mr.  Gorham  might  have  done  better 
work.  But  Mr.  Stanton  was  right — bright 
in  almost  everything — right  as  the  cause 
to  which  he  gave  his  whole  existence  after 
1 86 1.  Therefore  what  was  needed  was 
a  zealous  champion — a  man  with  imagi- 
nation as  well  as  with  skill  in  description 
and  in  argument.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
spirited,  contentious,  politico-military  bi- 
ography will  read  Mr.  Gorham's  work 
with  zest.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Gor- 
ham contemplates  writing  a  history  of 
the  Mexican  War  and  the  tendencies 
toward  national  expansion  at  that  time. 

Since  we  quoted  the  clever  epigram 
written  by  the  late  Irving  Brown  apropos 
of  a  book-plate  design,  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  number  of  In  Lantern-Land,  we 
have  run  across  the  quatrain  in  several 
other  periodicals,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  In 
Lantern-Land  is  an  English  journal.  The 
fact  that  the  Academy  quoted  this  bit  of 
verse  in  its  pages  has  been,  no  doubt,  re- 
sponsible for  the  erroneous  impression. 
In  Lantern-Land  is  a  literary  monthly, 
now  in  its  fifth  number,  which  emanates 
from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  is  edited 
by  Mr.  Charles  Dexter  Allen,  the  eminent 
book-plate  authority.  It  is  attractive  in 
appearance  to  begin  with,  its  excellent 
paper  and  typography  presenting  a  most 
invitingc  aspect ;  and  in  form  it  is  not  un- 
like the  defunct  Chap-Book,  But  nothing 
could  be  further  removed  from  the  smart 
and  swagger  air  of  the  unfortunate  West- 
em  product;  Mr.  Allen's  monthly  is  in- 
vested with  the  sanity  and  solid  intelli- 
gence which  are  naturally  associated  in 
our  minds  with  the  quiet  home  of  letters 
in  Hartford.    It  is  evidently  the  aim  of 
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the  founders  of  this  periodical  to  convey 
an  eclectic  review  of  passing  events — the 
play,  the  new  books,  art  and  music,  not 
forgetting  Mr.  Allen's  pet  hobby,  the 
book-plate;  and  we  observe  especially  an 
attempt  to  avoid  the  crowded  mart  for 
the  shelter  that  ripens  and  the  leisure  that 
makes  wise.  Already  we  have  begun  to 
look  for  the  monthly  arrival  of  In  Lan- 
tern-Land on  our  table.  Its  happy  title  is 
uken  from  Rabelais — the  quotation  ap- 
pears on  the  cover : 

"You  who  presume  to  move  this  way,  get 
a  good  lantern  lesl  you  stray."  "We  took 
especial  care  of  that,"  cried  Pantagruel.  "For 
there  is  not  a  better  or  more  divine  lantern 
than  ours  in  all  Lantern -Land." 


It  is  curious  that  not  one  of  our  liter- 
ary journals  has  so  much  as  mentioned 
the  death,  on  the  sixteenth  of  last  March, 
of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Balloch  Grosart; 
the  omission  proves  again  the  oft-proven 
paradox  that  a  literary  journal  concerns 
itself  gladly  with  everything  except  lit- 
erature. Dr.  Grosart  was  a  person  of 
immense  importance  to  scholars  and  to 
lovers  of  old  English  poetry.  The  re- 
prints which  he  so  devotedly  edited  are 
far  and  away,  taken  in  the  mass,  the  best 
we  have ;  and  many  of  them  were  in  point 
of  time,  as  in  point  of  excellence,  the  first. 
All  were  enriched  with  exhaustive  notes, 
and  long  introductory  chapters  which 
were  masterpieces  of  research  and  happy 
interpretation.  His  discoveries,  identifi- 
cations and  corrections  in  the  field  of  the 
past  were  innumerable ;  no  man  alive 
had  such  intimate  general  knowledge  of 
Elizabethan  and  post- Elizabethan  letters. 
Our  large  American  libraries  will  help  to 
have  him  well  remembered,  for  most  of 
these  possess  at  least  some  of  the  Chert- 
sen  Worthies  and  the  Hath  Series.or  Sid- 
ney, Spenser,  Nash,  Greene,  Daniel, 
Herbert,  Donne,  Vaughan,  in  their  great 
kingly  Grosart  quartos. 
■t 

Dr.  Grosart  was  born  at  Stirling,  Scot- 
land, in  1832.  He  had  lived,  since  1864, 
in  England  and  Ireland:  in  Blackburn, 
Lancashire,  where  he  was  pastor  of  Saint 
George's,  and  in  Dublin,  whither  he 
moved  for  the  sake  of  rich  manuscript 
"finds"  in  Trinity  College,  andwhere,  af- 
ter a  painful  illness,  he  died.   His  early  m- 


terest  in  antique  authors  was  confined  to 
those  whose  strenuous  Puritanism  at- 
tracted him ;  but  by  the  year  1S69  he  had 
become  an  editor  for  editing's  sake,  and 
a  follower  of  the  beautiful.  His  in- 
dustry was  as  phenomenal  as  the  range 
of  his  information.  He  had  but  that  one 
passion,  to  bring  dead  genius  to  life;  as 
Opie  said  of  Titian,  "he  was  a  fine  old 
mouser."  He  had  the  mental  faculty,  he 
had  the  will  and'he  had  the  income  and 
the  leisure  for  this  gloriously  exciting 
hunt;  and  he  kept  his  heart  light' 
throughout  his  labours,  never  caring  a 
straw  for  popular  rewards.  In  fact,  as 
all  his  volumes  were  privately  printed, 
he  did  nothing  to  interest  the  man  on 
the  street ;  but  every  English  scholar 
knew  him,  his  uncouth  gypsy  style  and 
liis  indomitable  ways,  and  admired  or 
feared  his  ever-active  hand.  Dr.  Grosart 
sometimes  recovered  what  he  had  spent 
on  the  production  of  his  magnificent 
hooks,  and  sometimes  he  had  the  rarer 
satisfaction  of  exhuming  a  dozen  long- 
deceased  noble  minor  minstrels,  and  pay- 
ing all  the  costs.  His  joy  in  the  business 
was  good  to  behold.  He  was  full  of 
Scottish  fire  and  obstinacy,  exceedingly 
generous,  exceedingly  vain,  both  of  ms 
preaching  and  his  commonplace  hymn- 
writing,  but  genuinely  upright,  unworld- 
ly and  religious.  Never  was  there  such 
a  sign-manual  as  his.  His  printers  must 
have  cursed  him  unintermittently  for 
eight-and-thirty  years,  and  the  priceless 
pages  his  care  has  bequeathed  to  us  are 
peppered,  alas  I  with  typographical  er- 
rors. To  get  a  letter  from  Dr.  Grosart 
meant  that  you  should  sit  up  late  every 
night  for  a  week,  calling  on  all  the  gods 
for  illumination  ;and  nohieroglyphinthis 
planet  could  hold  a  candle  to  his  Sunday- 
best  signature.  He  was  the  chief  liter- 
ary antiquary  of  his  generation ;  his  very 
guesses  were  wiser  than  most  men's 
facts ;  he  was  an  odd  stick,  and  a  lovable 
friend ;  he  did  us  all  incalculable  service, 
and  had  no  end  of  fun  of  his  own  in  do- 
ing it. 


Another  deep-sea  book  of  exciting  in- 
terest that  has  come  under  our  notice  is 
The  Wind-jammers,  by  T.  Jenkins 
Hains,  and  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.  Mr.  Hains  has  writ- 
ten calling  attention  to  a  misapprehen- 
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sion   of  the   term   "Wind-jammers"   in 
several  reviews  of  his  book: 

"The  Wind-jammers"  have  been  described, 
he  says,  as  the  sailors  who  sailed  from  one 
South  American  port  to  another  around  Cape 
Horn.  This  is  just  what  the  Wind-jammers 
are  not,  and  as  the  word  is  one  of  the  most 
common  in  use  among  sailors  it  might  be  in- 
teresting to  give  its  derivation.  It  is  quite  old, 
and  was  applied  solely  to  the  deep-water  trade 
— namely,  the  vessels  and  men  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  from  one  port — say  in  the 
States  or  England — in  the  North  Atlantic  to 
a  port  in  a  similar  latitude  in  the  Pacific.  Get- 
ting jammed  means,  in  sailor  language,  to  make 
a  head  wind  and,  consequently,  be  forced  to 
beat  to  windward  with  the  yards  "jammed" 
hard  on  the  backstays,  in  order  that  the  vessel 
could  spring  her  luff  sufHciently  to  make  way 
on  her  course.  Vessels  in  the  low  latitudes 
seldom  encounter  so  much  baffling  weather,  as 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  trades  a  skipper  can 
nearly  always  make  a  fair  wind  of  either  the 
northeast  or  southeast.  But  vessels  bound 
around  the  Cape  (Horn)  nearly  always  encoun- 
ter heavy  weather  and  head  winds,  sometimes 
getting  jammed  off  this  storm-beaten  region 
for  weeks.  For  this  reason  they  were  face- 
tiously called  "the  Wind-jammers,"  and  the 
name  stuck  to  them,  as  it  described  their  lot  to 
perfection. 

Mr.  Neil  Munro,  in  an  appreciation  of 
Rudyard  Kipling,  expresses  his  admira- 
tion for  the  portait  of  Terence  Mulvaney. 
Mulvaney,  he  says,  is  the  composite  Kip- 
ling hero.  Unlike  the  musketeer  of  Louis 
XIII.,  he  moves  in  an  atmosphere,  not  a 
vacuum  tube ;  we  know  not  only  what  he 
is,  but  why  he  is  what  he  is ;  he  is  a  living 
person,  not  a  marionette.  Mr.  Munro 
calls  Terence  Mulvaney  one  of  the  most 
permanent  and  lovable  characters  in  fic- 
tion, and  in  the  portrait  which  Mr.  Kip- 
ling has  sought  to  limn  with  an  artist's  im- 
partiality there  have  crept  in,  despite  him- 
self, personal  predilections. 

We  have  in  that  erratic  representative  of 
our  red-coat  rule  in  India  the  most  familiar 
type  of  his  creator's  heroes.  Mulvaney  bor- 
rows some  of  the  blackguardism  of  D'Ar- 
tagnan;  he  is  a  little  of  the  bully,  of  the 
drunkard,  of  the  barrack-room  Don  Juan,  with 
few  claims  upon  our  respect  as  sober  Chris- 
tians and  decent  citizens.  Yet  how  numerous 
are  his  lovable  attributes;  his  camaraderie 
shines  on  him  like  a  cuirass,  his  response  to 


his  better  man  is  frequent  and  convmcmg. 
Savagely  surrounded,  savagely  descended,  the 
bitter  circumstances  of  his  life  conspiring  al- 
ways to  show  the  worst  of  him,  we  must  be 
prizing,  as  his  painter  does,  the  occasions 
when  he  defies  his  destiny  and  laboriously  acts 
the  man.  What  sins  are  we  not  half  ready  to 
condone  in  a  hero  so  speckled  when,  in  "With 
the  Main  Guard,"  havinsf  kept  his  heat-tor- 
tured comrades  amused  through  the  sleepless 
night  with  his  story. 

"  'Oh,  Terence,*  I  said,  'it's  you  that  have 
the  tongue.' 

"He  looked  at  me  wearily.  His  eyes  were 
sunk  in  his  head,  and  his  face  was  drawn  and 
white.  'Ey,  ey,'  said  he,  Tve  blandandered 
thim  through  the  night  somehow,  but  can  thim 
that  hilps  others  hilp  thimselves?  Answer  me 
that,  son-.' " 

The  original  drawings  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  aro 
now  on  view  in  New  York  at  the  art 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  and 
Company.  No  exhibition  has  equalled 
this  one  in  interest  since  the  Uncle  Remus 
drawings  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Frost  were  shown 
here  a  few  years  ago.  The  granddaugh- 
ter of  Audubon  has  written  a  delightfully 
appreciative  letter,  which  forms  an  in- 
troduction to  the  catalogue.  We  reprint 
Miss  Audubon's  letter : 

Salem,  N.  Y.,  November  8,  1898. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  Why  wasn't  I  a 
"  Wild  Animal  you  have  known "  that  you 
might  have  written  a  lovely  story  about  me? 
for  now,  instead  of  being  immortal,  like  Red- 
ruff  and  the  rest  of  those  delightful  person- 
ages (who  in  some  happy  non-hunting  ground 
are  glad  they  lived  and  died  to  be  written 
about  by  so  S3rmpathetic  and  exquisite  a  pen 
as  yours),  I  must  just  keep  on  like  other  com- 
monplace human  beings.  I  should  have  writ- 
ten to  you  long  (figfuratively  speaking)  ago  to 
tell  you  how  we  have  all  enjoyed  the  book, 
but  for  the  fact  that  whenever  a  moment  has 
occurred  in  which  I  might  have  done  so,  I 
have  been  reading  it  over  again  to  myself,  or 
bits  of  it  aloucf  to  one  and  another  who  have 
come  in.  As  you  wrote  the  book,  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  can  really  tell  how  beautiful  it  is, 
because  it  never  came  to  you  as  a  fresh  and 
delicious  whole,  though  doubtless  you  are  as 
omnivorous  a  reader  as  I,  and  do  therefore 
know  what  an  unusual  book  it  is.  It  makes 
me  feel  that  to  be  as  close  to  the  animals  in 
soul  as  you  are  (I  am  svre  you  know  how  I 
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use  these  words)  puts  you  on  a  higher  plane 
than  most  of  us  can  ever  hope  to  reach,  and 
we  all  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  whose 
part  in  the  volume  we  appreciate,  for  giving 
us  some  very  happy  hours;  please  begin  an- 
other right  off.  T  should  like  to  say  which 
story  I  liked  best,  but  "Raggylug,"  "Silver- 
spot,"  and  "Redruff"  I  think  come  first,  though 
my  heart  goes  out  to  the  "Pacing  Mustang." 
Don't  think  I  am  ignoring  the  illustrations  or 
the  dainty  marginal  work,  for  I  am  not;  from 
title-page  to  finish  they  have  all  been  admired, 
and  I  adore  the  Mustang  and  Redruff's  calen- 
dar, which  we  have  instantly  adopted 

With  renewed  thanks  for  the  pleasure  your 
book  has  given  and  will  give,  and  with  cordial 
regards  to  you  and  Mrs.  Thompson, 
Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

Maria  R.  Audubon. 


A  certain  firm — Messrs.  A.  Mackel  and 
Company — ^has  published  a  book  called 
Young  Mistley,  by  Henry  Seton  Merri- 
man,  purporting  to  be  a  new  work  by 
this  popular  author.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  book  is  marked  "  copyright,"  it 
ought  to  be  stated  in  all  fairness  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  author, 
that  Young  Mistley  is  one  of  three  early, 
immature  stories  which  were  published 
many  years  ago  in  London  by  the  Messrs. 
Bentlev,  and  which  Mr.  Merriman  subse- 
quently  endeavoured,  unsuccessfully,  to 
have  withdrawn  from  the  market.  After 
the  transference  of  the  Bentley  business 
to  the  Macmillan  house,  Mr.  A.  P.  Watt, 
acting  in  Mr.  Merriman's  behalf,  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  the  copyrights  of 
these  books  and  had  them  suppressed. 
The  reprint  of  Young  Mistley  in  this 
country  is  wholly  unauthorised,  and  its 
appearance  now  with  the  pretensions  of 
a  new  work  when  the  author  has  dis- 
owned it  and  paid  well  to  suppress  its 
publication  is  a  manifest  injustice,  to 
say  the  least. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Watt,  "th^  Napoleon  of 
print,"  as  he  has  been  called,  arrived  in 
New  York  on  April  9  on  a  brief  busi- 


ness visit,  and  intends  to  sail  again  for 
England  on  the  29th.  Almost  simtilta- 
neously  with  his  arrival  there  appeared 
an  article  on  "Literary  Agents"  in  Litera- 
ture, in  which  the  unique  position  which 
Mr.  Watt  has  held  for  long  as  the  prince 
of  literary  agents  is  more  clearly  defined 
and  recognised  than  we  have  yet  seen  it 
done  outside  of  these  pages.  Now  that 
the  Society  of  Authors  is  so  militant  in 
the  interests  of  writers,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  long  before  the  Society  came 
into  existence  Mr.  Watt  originated  (in 
1872),  and  carried  into  effect,  his  sys- 
tematic measures  for  negotiating  the  busi- 
ness of  authors  and  publishers  and  estab- 
lished the  commerce  of  letters  on  a  sound 
basis.  Through  his  instrumentality,  in- 
deed, far  more  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  direction  than  through  the  Society  of 
Authors  or  by  any  other  means.  Just 
what  Mr.  Watt  stands  for  in  the  business 
world  of  letters,  and  how  indispensable 
he  has  made  the  literary  agent,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  article  alreadv  referred  to : 

Prejudices  die  slowly;  but  there  arc  already 
indications  that  publishers  and  editors  are  dis- 
covering that  the  literary  agent  can  be  no  less 
useful  to  them  than  to  the  author.  He  is  will- 
ing to  act  for  them  when  they  wish  to  make 
serial  arrangements  for  work  x)f  which  they 
have  acquired  the  copyright.  His  office  is  a 
bureau  of  information  at  which  they  can  ob- 
tain early  knowledge  of  books  worth  publish- 
ing which  will  be  upon  the  market  presently. 
It  is  a  great  clearing-house  of  manuscripts 
from  which  the  wants  of  unforeseen  emergen- 
cies can  be  supplied.  It  is  a  permanent  address 
at  which  business  can  be  done  with  an  author 
at  a  time  when  he  is  fishing  in  Lapland,  or 
shooting  in  the  Rockies,  or  climbing  the  Hima- 
layas, or  bicycling  roimd  the  world.  And, 
finally,  it  is  a  guarantee  to  the  solvent  and 
capable  publisher  that  incapable  and  insolvent 
rivals  will  find  it  difficult  to  take  his  business 
away  from  him  by  trading  on  the  ignorance 
of  authors.  These,  it  will  be  allowed,  are  solid 
advantages,  fully  justifying  that  specialisation 
of  function  which,  as  we  begran  by  saying,  the 
literary  agent  illustrates. 


A  OF  THE  MONTH 


VEN  more  than  usual 
t  }i  e  Irving  Place 
Theatre  surpasses  the 
English  playhouses 
during  the  month  in 
the  production  of  the 
highest  dramatic  art. 
Leasing  and  Schil- 
ler have  been  performed  there  by  one  of 
the  finest  living  actors,  supported  by  a 
company  armed  with  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  traditional  training,  while  in 
English  we  have  had  nothing  at  most  of 
the  theatres  except  unimportant  failures 
and  equally  unimportant  successes,  a 
record  broken  only  by  Mrs.  Fiske,  who 
gave  one  strong  American  play  and  re- 
peated dramas  from  her  artistic  reper- 
tory. What  difference  can  it  make  what 
are'  the  faults  or  what  the  merits  in 
Americans  at  Home,  The  Cuckoo,  The 
Purple  Lady,  Colinette,  Rupert  of  Hent- 
zau,  or  even  John  Ingeriield?  Those 
plays  are  near  or  under  the  line  at  which 
criticism  has  more  or  less  justification. 
They  are  bubbles  that  pass  and  leave 
no  trace,  yet  The  Cuckoo  will  receive 
more  comment  from  our  newspapers 
than  Wallenstem,  Nathan  der  Weise  and 
Little  Italy  combined.  These  things  are 
not  the  art  that  lifts.  Better  far,  in  any 
"serious  view  of  life,  to  go  to  the  Windsor 
Theatre  on  the  Bowery  and  see  that 
powerful  actor  Jacob  Adler  and  the  rest 
.  of  the  Yiddish  company  give  the  Jewish 
Lear,  the  Jewish  Nora,  the  Idiot,  or  their 
literal  translation  of  Othello.  Far  bet- 
ter go  to  The  Old  Homestead  on  one  of 
its  perennial  returns  or  to  anything  in 
the  whole  repertory  of  Mrs.  Fiske,  or  to 
the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  or  even  to  see 
Shakespeare  lacerated  at  the  Herald 
Square.  If  New  York  dramatic  criticism 
is  to  be  anything  but  a  stupid  echo  of  the 
prevailing  noise,  its  aim  should  be  to  pick 
out  the  beauties  hidden  in  the  theatres  in 
all  parts  of  this  great  city  and  do  some- 
thing to  lift  them  into  view,  for  if  once 
clearly  seen  they  will  be  not  only  endured 


but  embraced.  Attention  seems  to  be  the  • 
greatest  factor  in  human  choice.  The 
machinery  of  our  theatrical  world  now 
works  so  that  an  enormous  mass  of  in- 
terest and  curiosity  can  be  concentrated 
on  certain  performances  before  they  are 
given,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  they  have  to 


n  a  mod- 
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ighed  by 


be  incomparably  stupid  not  to  gain 
erate  degree  of  success.  ' 

the  results  which  must  be  weig 
whoever  wishes  to  decide  whether  the 
concentration  which  is  so  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  the  management  of  American  the- 
atres is  a  good  or  an  evil.  With  the  power 
which  it  now  has,  the  Syndicate  can  focus 
so  much  attention  on  any  given  produc- 
tion that  it  will  succeed  where  the  same 
grade  of  art  offered  by  Mrs.  Fiske,  Mr. 
Coghlan,  Madame  Modjeska  or  Mr. 
Heme  would  hopelessly  fail.  There  is  no 
need  to  take  sides  in  this  controversy  in 
order  to  point  out  a  few  undoubted  facts, 
and  one  of  the  most  unmistakable  is  that 
to  reach  an  equal  degree  of  success  an  out- 
side production  must  be  better  than  a 
Syndicate  production,  and  this  in  itself  is 
surely  a  powerful  argument.  This  abil- 
ity to  focus  public  curiosity  depends  on  a 
complex  machinery,  and  Mr.  Archer  said 
in  his  lecture  at  Columbia  that  the  most 
powerful  influence  of  all  was  in  the  little 
paragraphs  which  find  their  way  into  the 
newspapers  all  over  the  country,  com- 
menting on  the  general  success  or  on  the 
details  of  a  production.  In  no  way  is  the 
stren^h  of  the  Syndicate  more  visible 
than  m  its  ability  to  obtain  this  kind  of 
help  as  well  as  critical  support  from  the 
press.  The  dramatic  columns,  like  all 
the  other  parts  of  a  newspaper,  usually 
depend  directly  on  the  advertisements, 
and  most  theatrical  advertising  and  the- 
atrical news  come  from  one  source.  Look 
at  the  result  in  New  York  City.  The  Her- 
ald can  be  relied  on  to  furnish  a  quota- 
tion of  the  conventional  and  valued  sort, 
such  as  "decided  hit,"  to  be  quoted  in 
the  advertising  notice  of  any  idiot  farce 
or  melodrama  that  comes  along  under  the 
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proper  auspices.  All  the  theatres  adver- 
tise in  it,  so  that  its  columns  are  a  com- 
plete directory  for  the  amusement  seeker, 
and  it  never  baffles  him  by  intricate  dis- 
tinctions. It  is  read  by  prosperous  busi- 
ness men  and  social  philistines,  the  most 
valuable  element  in  society  for  the  thea- 
tres. Therefore,  it  has  more  theatrical 
influence  than  any  other  paper  in  the  city. 
Now,  it  is  very  easy  to  "reach"  the  Her- 
ald. It  has  plenty  of  "beats"  given  it  by 
the  managers  in  order  to  keep  it  good- 
natured,  and  its  influence  is  conciliated  in 
other  ways  which  it  is  safer  not  to  men- 
tion. It  can  be  depended  on  not  only  to 
say  the  right  thing  about  plays  appearing 
in  Syndicate  houses,  but  to  give  sharp 
raps  to  certain  actors  outside  the  pale. 
When  Mrs.  Fiske  was  about  to  open  here 
in  Magda,  the  advance  treatment  which 
she  received  from  the  Herald  was  merely 
shameful.  Readers  of  that  sheet  might 
not  know  that  there  was  to  be  an  opening 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  even  while 
their  eyes  were  glutted  with  items  about 
dramas  trivial  in  comparison.  Far  less 
influential,  but  even  more  servile  in  the 
same  direction,  are  the  Mail  and  Express 
and  the  Telegraph, 

But  the  business  office  is  not  the  sole 
although  it  is  the  principal  fountain  of 
dramatic  opinion.  Other  springs  of  in- 
tellectual judgment  may  be  discovered  in 
the  Sun,  and  those  who  understand  them 
will  see  why  it  adores  The  Conquerors 
and  finds  Mrs.  Fiske's  Tess  immoral ;  why 
it  takes  care  to  write  the  mystic  phrase 
**another  Empire  success"  as  often  as  it 
can,  but  never  uses  the  expression  "anoth- 
er Heme  masterpiece" ;  why  it  devotes 
columns  to  exploiting  mere  indecency  by 
detailed  description  and  gives  part  of  its 
valuable  space  to  statements  that  Mrs. 
Fiske's  Magda  is  a  hopeleless  and  inevi- 
table failure — ^paragraphs  which  are  to  be 
greedily  copied  in  cities  where  that  splen- 
did performance  is  later  to  be  seen. 

Now,  in  judging  a  great  organisation 
like  this  Syndicate  (and  any  mind  of  depth 
must  judge  it  whenever  the  run  of  plays 
at  the  various  theatres  is  considered),  it  is 
as  futile  to  be  constantly  hostile  as  it  is  to 
be  weakly  favourable.  Therefore,  an  at- 
titude like  that  of  Life,  which  either  at- 
tacks or  very  grudgingly  praises  the  best 
performances  given  under  syndicate  au- 
spices, and  makes  its  theatrical  columns 
an  anti-Semitic  crusade,  is  worse  than 


useless.  All  that  is  sought  in  this  long^ 
introduction,  which  is  not  the  last  that 
will  appear  here,  is  to  show  the  relevance 
of  a  discussion  of  the  business  side  of  the 
theatre  to  the  striking  fact  that  looking 
to  the  record  of  the  month,  the  only  things 
one  sees  that  are  worth  serious  treatment 
have  been  given  by  Mrs.  Fiske,  Mr. 
Conried,  and  the  Windsor  Yiddish  Thea- 
tre, while  in  the  new  productions  of  the 
Syndicate  mediocrity  reigns  triumphant. 
At  the  opening  night  of  Nathan  der 
Weise  one  could  hardly  escape  being 
struck  by  the  difference  between  that  oc- 
casion and  the  corresponding  events  on 
Broadway.  There  was  literature  on  the 
stage,  beautiful  tradition  in  the  acting, 
culture  in  the  audience.  The  drama  was 
a  series  of  intellectual  situations,  not  a 
good  play,  but  one  which  happened  to 
be  written  with  the  vitality  of  one  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  modern  times,  and 
which,  therefore,  in  spite  of  everything, 
wore  the  stamp  of  immortality.  The  prin- 
cipal actor  was  a  man  of  fine  natural  and 
trained  emotion,  absolutely  unerring  taste 
and  noble  distinction,  who  never  for  an 
instant,  although  playing  a  role  where  it 
could  so  easily  be  done,  strayed  from  the 
direct  path  of  beauty.  He  made  Nathan 
a  Jew  and  he  gave  him  many  race  peculi- 
arities, but  they  were  always  subordinated 
in  the  perfectly  harmonised  and  pro- 
portioned picture  of  a  large,  charitable 
nature.  It  would  be  rare  to  get  from  the 
most  careful  reading  of  the  play  so  vivid- 
ly the  picture  of  a  deep  mind  and  heart 
directed  and  confirmed  by  experience  into 
the  most  spiritual  magnanimity.  It  was 
high  interpretative  acting,  the  kind  that 
counts  more  weeks  later  than  on  the  very 
night.  As  the  audience  showed  its  delight 
in  all  this,  my  mind  was  carried  back  to 
the  first  night  of  Zasa,  with  its  certain 
ugly  force  in  play  and  players,  and  the 
contrast  stirred  every  belief  in  the  beauti- 
ful. Mr.  Conried  intends  to  build  a  new 
theatre  at  the  corner  of  Fifty-eighth 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  to  be 
opened  in  October,  1900,  with  a  complete 
cycle  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  The  change 
of  place  is  partly  to  enter  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  more  prosperous  Germans, 
partly  to  attract  Americans  who  will  be 
tempted  not  only  with  great  plays  ably 
acted,  but  with  the  most  comfortable 
theatre  in  the  world.  If  the  enterprise  is 
carried  through,  as  it  gives  every  indica- 
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tion  of  being,  it  will  do  more 
to  raise  our  standards  than 
anything  else  that  is  likely  to 
happen,  for  Mr.  Corjried's  com- 
bination of  ability  and  culture 
surpasses  not  oniy  anything  we 
have,  but  anything  to  be  found 
among  the  managers  of  England. 

In  IVallcnstein  neither  Son- 
nenthal  nor  the  company  showed 
to  such  good  advantage  as  in 
Lessing's  play,  and  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  excellence  of  the 
visiting  actor  is  in  fineness, 
sincerity,  sensitiveness  and  taste, 
rather  than  in  the  direct  force 
■required  for  the  Duke.  In  one 
way,  however,  his  Wallenstein 
almost  equalled  his  Nathan — as 
a  picture  for  the  eye.  In  the 
ability  to  look  a  part,  like  a  por- 
trait by  a  great  master,  he  could 
hardly  have  a  superior. 

The  only  new  play  of  the 
month  which  deserves  serious 
treatment  is  a  one-act  tragedy. 
Little  Italy,  by  Horace  B.  Fry,  of 
New  York.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell 
after  one  view  how  much  of  the 
effect  is  dlie  to  the  playwright 
and  how  much  to  the  acting,  but 
in  any  reasonable  division  there 
is  enough  to  reflect  glory  on 
both.  It  is  almost  unheard  of 
for  a  tragedy  to  be  written  in 
America,  and  yet  this  little  piece,  by 
the  simplicity,  force,  and  elevation  of 
the  feelings  depicted,  belongs  entirely 
in  the  domain  of  tragedy.  The  tragedy 
is  distinguished  from  any  other  play 
which  ends  in  misfortune  by  the  feel- 
ing left  in  the  spectator.  If  the  passions 
depicted  have  been  so  high  and  simple,  if 
the  essence  of  life  seems  to  have  been 
given,  so  that  it  is  right  that  life  should 
end,wearesatisfied,evenif  the  tears  stand 
in  our  eyes ;  and  this  is  tragedy.  If,  as  in 
Tess,  our  attention  has  been  taken  up  with 
details,  bad  luck,  misunderstanding  and 
misfortune,  and  the  depths  of  the  sou! 
have  not  been  freely  sounded  when  the 
knell  comes,  it  is  not  tragedy,  but  rather 
what  is  commonly  known  as  "a  disagree- 
able play."  Little  Italy  is  a  tragedy,  and 
one  worthy  of  the  brilliant  acting  it  in- 
spired. Tlie  wife  of  a  baker  in  our  Italian 
<iuarter  is  unhappy  with  her  husband, 
who  has  much  less  education  and  intelli- 


gence than  she,  but  who  loves  her.  Her 
old  lost  lover  appears,  "and  after  a  strug- 
gle of  conscience  she  escapes  with  him. 
The  husband  returning  finds  her  explana- 
tion in  English,  which  he  can  understand 
only  by  getting  his  little  daughter  to  read 
it  to  him.  With  her  in  his  arms  he  re- 
ceives the  blow.  Starting  out  to  take  his 
Italian  revenge,  he  is  met  by  a  rush  of 
neighbours,  in  front  of  them  the  lover 
carrying  the  dying  body  of  the  wife,  who 
has  been  injured  in  an  accident.  The  hus- 
band's heart  breaks  over  her  form  in  pas- 
sionate weeping.  Then  he  turns  to  slay 
the  lover,  but  is  stopped  because  he  does 
not  wish  his  child  to  be  made  fatherless 
by  the  hangman.  Grief  and  despair  in  a 
flood  break  once  more  over  the  dying 
woman,  and  the  curtain  falls.  It  is  very 
pure  and  direct  and  strong, and  itwas  exe- 
cuted with  rare  skill  by  the  actors.  Fred- 
eric de  Beiievilie,  as  the  heartbroken  hus- 
band, reached  a  remarkably  high  plane  of 


acting.  He  was  the  true  protagonist,  (or 
it  was  one  of  the  originalities  of  the  play 
that  not  the  escaping  lovers  but  the  de- 
serted husband  should  be  the  centre  of 
the  tragedy,  and  Mr.  de  Belleville  accom- 
plished that  \Kst  feat  of  the  player,  a  true 
and  beautiful  expression  of  deep  emotion. 
Mrs,  Fiske,  as  the  wife,  also  acted  ad- 
mirably, giving  to  the  Italian  woman  a 
direct  passion  and  simplicity  thai  made 
a  perfectly  objective  creation.  It  adds 
one  more  to  her  many  laurels  that 
she   has   discovered    such    an   American 
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play  as  this  and  given  it  such  a  presenta- 
tion. 

Of  a  few  other  things  it  may  be  well 
to  speak  a  word,  mainly  as  the  back- 
ground to  the  enriching  art  offered  by 
iMr,  Conned  and  Mrs.  I-iske.  Olhcllo 
was  ])layed  for  a  week  at  the  Herald 
Square  very  wretchedly,  with  a  charming 
soiihrette  for  Desdemona,  an  lago  with- 
out a  touch  of  subtlety  or  distinction,  and 
a  Moor  without  authority  or  force. 
Romeo  and  Juliet  in  most  respects  was 
little  better.  Mr.  MacLean's  Romeo  be- 
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ing  as  bad  as  his  Othello,  and  the  com- 
pany entirely  lacking  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence. Miss  Tyler's  Juliet,  however,  af- 
ter her  Desdemona,  was  a  great  surprise. 
The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  Des- 
demona absolutely  requires  something 
of  the  grand  style,  something  noble  and 
dignified,  while  a  very  good  Juliet,  cer- 
tainly as  Juliets  go,  can  be  made  out  of 
mere  girlish  sincerity  and  grace.  Never 
in  any  performance  that  I  have  seen 
has  the  playfulness  of  the  early  scenes 
sat  so  well  on  an  actress,  never  has 
the  exaggerated,  beautiful  rhetoric  of  the 
love  passages  seemed  so  natural  a  part  of 


youth,  or  the  potion  scene  looked  so  true 
a  bit  of  real  hysteria.  Miss  Tyler  lacked 
authority.  The  great  mind  and  feeling 
of  the  poet  were  not  in  her  words  and 
form,  but  the  mind  and  feeling  of  Juliet 
were.  It  was  the  best,  the  only  pleasing 
performance  of  the  part  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  that  alone  is  reason  enough  for  me  to 
put  this  Shakespeare  experiment,  spoiled 
by  bad  actors,  corrupt  text  and  ignorance 
of  verse  delivery,  in  a  category  above 
the  ordinary  run  of  successful  pla^s. 
Take  Colinctlc.  for  instance,  in  which 
Miss  Marlowe  has  opened  here,  with 
praise  from  the  press  and  the  probability 
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of  fair  support  from  the  public.  It  is  so 
bad  that  its  success  must  be  due  either  to 
the  powerful  auspices  under  whiclj  it  is 
produced,  to  the  immense  influence  of 
concentrated  interest  and  theatre-going 
habit,  or  else  to  a  public  taste  for  med- 
iocrity. It  is  very  difficult  to  escape  the 
tendency  to  go  where  so  many  others  are 
sure  to  go.  Therefore,  on  a  certain  Mon- 
day, knowing  that  Desdeniona  had  been 
a  failure,  I  let  the  new  Juliet  go  and  went 
to  see  this  CoUnelte,  a  weak,  unoriginal 
play,  acted  in  a  commonplace  manner, 
and  so  missed,  the  next  day,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  one  daily  paper  hail  with 
ardent  welcome  a  novel,  winning  and  in- 
structive performance  of  one  of  the  roles 


that  must  always  be  so  dear  to  lovers  of 
literature  and  the  stage.  And  that  un- 
happy choice  but  illustrates  the  manner 
in  which  the  tlicat re-going  public  decides. 
Jerome's  play,  John  Ingerfield,  at  the 
Lyceum,  had  the  one  merit  of  selecting  a 
central  character  and  theme  of  gcnume 
interest,  and  this  character  was  presented 
with  sympathy  and  ability  by  Edward 
Morgan;  but  the  play  was  too  feeble  in 
construction  and  too  conventional  in  its 
working  out  to  give  it  life.  Rupert  of 
Henl:au,  which  followed  at  the  Lyceum, 
is  a  rather  exciting  melodrama  of  the 
familiar  sort,  decked  out  in  rich  scenery 
and  fair  acting. 

Norman  Hap  good. 


MR.  CHIMMIE  FADDEN   OF  NKW  YORK 


jHILE  Mr.  Dooley  in 
Peace  and  in  War  is 
still  in  the  first  full 
flush  of  success  we 
can  take  up  the  ad- 
ventures of  another 
friend  of  the  same 
Station  in  life  with  a 
relish  that  is  no  less  ardent  because  his 
merits  have  been  already  well  weighed. 
Chimmie  Faddeit,  by  Edward  W.  Town- 
send,  has  just  been  issued  in  the 
Phoenix  Series  by  Messrs.  Dodd.  Mead 
and  Company.  Mr.  Townsend's  Bow- 
ery Bayard  was.  in  a  measure,  the  lit- 
erary ancestor  of  Mr.  Dunne's  Chicago 
Irishman.  Had  there  been  no  Fadden 
we  might  still  have  had  Dooley,  but  he 
would  hardly  have  been  as  many-sided 
and  entertaining  a  character.  There  are 
many  points  of  similarity.  Each  was 
originally  introduced  to  us  in  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper ;  eacli  was  a  new  and  un- 
suspected type,  having  much  to  say  of 
life  and  saying  it  with  refreshing  quaint- 
ness  and  humour.  Then,  too.  each  was 
purely  local.  Chimmie  Fadden  would 
have  been  entirely  out  of  place  in  Chi- 


cago ;  in  New  York  Mr.  Dooley  would  be 
flatly  impossible.  The  creators  .of  char- 
acters like  these  must  bring  to  the  task 
sense  and  insight  and  humour.  If  Chim- 
mie Fadden  and  Mr.  Dooiey  had  not  been 
extremely  droll  they  would  have  been 
flat  and  absurd.  That  this  popularity  is 
just  is  beyond  doubt;  time  will  show 
whether  they  are  to  be  real  and  lasting 
contributions  to  literature. 

The  story  of  how  the  idea  of  Chimmie 
Fadden  first  came  to  Mr.  Townsend  at  a 
newsboys'  dinner  that  he  was  sent  to  re- 
port, and  that  at  the  same  dinner  there 
was  the  woman,  a  slum  worker,  who  was 
the  original  of  Miss  Fannie,  is  pretty 
widely  known.  At  the  lime  Mr.  Town- 
send  was  with  the  New  York  Sun.  and  it 
was  Charles  A.  Dana  who  ordered  the 
writing  of  the  second  story.  Soon  the 
stories  began  to  be  known  and  quoted, 
and  one  day  Mr.  Chester  S.  Lord,  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Sun.  said :  "Can't 
you  run  up  and  find  that  little  Bowery 
chap  you've  been  writing  about  and  get 
him  to  talk  some  more."  "Oh."  said 
Townsend,  "he's  purely  an  imaginary 
character."     "Then  imagine  some  more 
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about  him."  To  attempt  any  lengthy 
analysis  of  the  character  of  Chimmie  Fad- 
den,  or  the  reasons  of  his  popularity, 
would  be  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  pres- 
ent article.  In  the  adventures  there  is 
nothing  strikingly  strange  or  witty.  The 
humour  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Townsend  forces  us  to  look  upon  life. 


while  reading,  with  Chimmie's  eyes  and 
from  Chimmie's  point  of  view.  Beyond 
this  there  are  the  little  touches.  "Peg 
Gussie"  for  Pegasus  is  a  positive  tri- 
umph, worthy  almost  to  be  ranked  with 
the  "McAroniy"  of  Yellowplush.  One 
of  the  drollest  of  the  stones  is  that  which 
tells  of  the  appearance  of  Chimmie  and 
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"de  Duchess"  at  the  festivities  of  the 
Rose  Leaf  Social  Outing  and  Life  Sav- 
ing Association.  When  Mr.  Townsend 
was  in  San  Francisco  he  and  a  number  of 
other  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  of 
that  city  spent  most  of  their  leisure  time 
cruising  about  on  a  yacht.  They  adopted 
the  humorous  title,  "Rose  Leaf  Social 
and  Outing  Club."  On  one  of  these 
cruises  thev  rescued  the  crew  of  a  boat 
that  had  capsized  in  the  bay,  and  the  "Life 
Saving"  was  added  in  commemoration 
of  this  event.  After  the  stories  that 
make  up  the  first  Chimmie  Fadden  book 
had  appeared  in  the  Sun  Mr.  Townsend 
applied  to  Mr.  Dana  for  the  privilege  of 
having  them  brought  out  in  book  form. 
Mr.  Dana  gave  the  required  consent,  and 
then  added  extravagantly :  "And  I  hope 
you  sell  the  thousand  of  them."  A  few 
months  later  Mr.  Charles  E.  Gould,  to 
whom  Near  a  Whole  City  Full  is  dedi- 
cated, and  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Dana, 
gave  Mr.  Townsend  a  dinner  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  hundred  thousandth  copy  of 
Chimmie  Fadden  sold.  The  next  morn- 
ing Mr.  Dana  went  to  Mr.  Townsend's 
desk  in  the  Sun  office,  and  after  referring 
to  the  dinner,  said :  "Can  you  tell  me 
why  Chimmie  Fadden  has  reached  a  hun- 
dred thousand?"  "Because,"  replied 
Townsend,  "of  the  sentimental  relations 
of  Chimmie  Fadden  and  Mr.  Paul  toward 
Miss  Fannie." 

That  Mr.  Townsend  does  not  now  oc- 
cupy the  place  in  pubHc  notice  that  he 
did  when  it  was  the  fashion  for  society 
girls  to  greet  each  other  between  dances 
and  over  five  o'clock  tea  with  enthusiastic 
"wot'ells !"  is  due  to  no  fault  of  his  later 
work.  True,  A  Daughter  of  the  Tene- 
ments was  a  poor  novel  written  with  fine 
fire  and  humour.  The  tricks  and  twists, 
the  extravagances  of  plot,  the  character 
and  machinations  of  Mark  Waters,  were 
entirely  unworthy  of  his  talent.  But  the 
book  contained  some  fine  scenes  and  vig- 
orous descriptions,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  writing  of  the  stories  that  were  col- 
lected under  the  title  of  Near  a  Whole 
City  Full.  Mr.  Townsend  is  a  native  of 
Cafifornia.  His  first  published  stories 
were  those  which  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  Argonaut  in  1882.  They  were 
tales  of  Bohemian  life.  After  a  long 
period  of  work  with  the  San  Francisco 
papers  he  came,  about  ten  years  ago,  to 
New   York,   and   soon   became   what   is 


known  in  the  office  of  a  metropolitan  daily 
as  **the  star  reporter,"  the  man  who 
writes  the  big  murder  trials,  the  big  fires, 
the  big  political  meetings,  the  introduc- 
tions to  the  big  football  games.  In  the 
autumn  of  1893  a  disrespectful  allusion 
to  Richard  Harding  Davis's  account  of 
the  changing  of  the  guard  at  St.  James 
(in  Our  English  Cousins),  in  one  of  the 
Major  Max  causeries,  provoked  from  the 
author  of  Van  Bibber  a  challenge  worthy 
of  a  less  cynical  and  hard-headed  age. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Davis's  The  Princess 
Aline  appeared,  and  the  San  Francisco  £jr- 
aminer  telegraphed  frantically  to  Mr. 
Townsend  for  a  fifteen  hundred  word 
review  of  the  book.  The  review — 
probably  the  only  book  review  ever  tele- 
graphed— was,  however,  measured  and 
laudatorv,  and  contained  no  allusion  to 
the  narrowly  averted  affaire  d'honneur. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Townsend's 
early  literary  influences  and  environment 
were  entirely  those  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
there  are  few  writers  whose  work  belongs 
so  wholly  to  New  York,  who  write  so  spon- 
taneously and  sympathetically  of  its  com- 
edy and  tragedy.  There  are  certain  lo- 
calities that  he  has  made  distinctively  his 
own.  For  Greenwich  Village,  Washing- 
ton Square  and  the  lower  west  side  there 
are  Bunner,  Brander  Matthews,  Janvier; 
for  the  Ghetto,  Cahan ;  for  Murray  Hill, 
Richard  Harding  Davis ;  for  curious,  out- 
of-the-way  nooks  on  the  island's  eastern 
brink,  Henry  Harland;  for  old  Second 
Avenue  and  squatter  territory,  Fawcett; 
the  Bend  belongs  to  Townsend.  Others 
have  invaded  it,  but  it  is  indisputably  his. 
He  is  at  home  elsewhere;  he  can  tell  us 
stories  of  Washington  Square,  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  of  the  old  vicious  life  of  the 
streets  to  the  south  of  Washington 
Square,  but  his  heart  is  not  there;  he 
likes  the  Bend  best  of  all.  While  with 
the  Sun  he  wrote  a  series  of  descriptive 
articles  dealing  with  Proletarian  New 
York.  To  the  preparing  and  writing  of 
these  articles,  which  were  illustrated  by 
Abbie  Underwood,  is  due  much  of  the 
accurate  and  sympathetic  local  colour  of 
his  stories.  He  seems  to  need  a  tangible 
background  for  his  people.  The  home  of 
Miss  Fannie  and  "His  Whiskers"  fronts 
the  Sound,  near  Larchmont.  The  House 
of  Yellow  Brick  of  Near  a  Whole  City 
Full  may  easily  be  found  at  the  lower  end 
of  Pell  Street.     The  Mott  Street  opium 
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joint  of  A  Daughter  of  the  Tenements, 
the  church  where  the  white  slaves  died, 
are  structures  familiar  enough  to  people 
who  visit  or  inhabit  that  part  of  New 
York.  While  Chimmie  Fadden  is  his 
most  original  creation,  his  best  work,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  found  in  the 
tales  that  make  up  Near  a  Whole  City 
Full.  Here  is  brevity,  humour,  feeling, 
real  pathos.  The  tales  give  the  impres- 
sion of  strength,  and  make  the  reader 
feel  that  the  writer  sees  and  knows  his 
creatures.  The  stories  of  bourgeois 
Greenwich  villagers  are  not  equal  to  the 
others,  but  "By  Whom  the  Offence  Com- 
eth," "Just  Across  the  Square,"  "The 
Dog  on  the  Roof,"  "A  Rose  of  the  Ten- 
derloin," "Guardians  of  the  Law,"  are 
unique.  The  last-named  story  is  matter  of 
fact.  The  woman  Cora  was  dragged  up 
as  a  witness  at  the  time  of  the  Lexow 
investigations. 
Mr.   Townsend*s   present   home   is   in 


Montclair,  New  Jersey.  He  plays  golf 
and  is  as  ardent  a  wheelman  as  that 
prince  among  literary  commuters,  Henry 
Cuyler  Bunner,  became  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life.  He  believes  that  artificial  light 
is  the  best  for  literary  labour,  and  can 
work  best  and  fastest  late  at  night.  He 
is  at  present  working  on  a  novel  in  which 
he  has  gone  back  to  the  boundless  West 
and  the  unsealed  mountains'  heart.  The 
tale  deals  with  gold,  love,  highwaymen, 
fighting,  with  scenes  laid  in  the  Sierra 
Nevadas.  It  is  to  be  about  seventy-five 
thousand  words  in  length,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  finished  late  in  the  spring.  Side 
by  side  with  this  story,  for  which  he  has 
not  yet  selected  a  title,  he  is  working  over 
a  novel  of  New  York  City  life,  to  be  called 
The  Deep  Sea  Food  Man,  and  which  is  to 
treat  of  the  struggles  of  the  released  con- 
vict trying  to  fight  his  way  back  into  so- 
ciety. 

Arthur  Bar  tie  tt  Maurice. 
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NE  day,  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of 
1893,  two  Chicago 
men  were  discuss- 
ing certain  humorous 
phases  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  World's 
Fair.  Mr.  Eugene 
Field's  "Sharps  and  Flats"  column  had 
been  full  of  gibes,  witty  and  humorous, 
at  the  crudeness  of  Western  culture,  at 
our  feeble  attempts  to  appear  at  ease  in 
the  presence  of  distinguished  foreigners, 
and  our  frantic  efforts  to  entertain  the 
Infanta.  Some  of  Field's  barbs  had  been 
struck  into  cuticle  more  or  less  sensitive 
from  long  irritation,  and  New  York  and 
Boston  paragraphers  were  enjoying  our 
discomfiture.  One  of  the  Chicago  men 
alluded  to  could  not  quite  sympathise  with 
F'ield's  point  of  view,  and  remarked  to 
the  other  that  it  was  too  severe,  if  not  al- 
most brutal  at  times :  "Did  you  read  the 
Irish  dialect  story  in  last  Saturday's 
Evening  Post?"  he  inquired.  "Now  that 
is  my  idea  of  humour,"  he  added.     The 


first  line  of  the  display  head  was  "Among 
the  Totes.' "  Colonel  McNeery — the 
McGarry  of  saloon  fame — had  been  down 
at  the  "Lithry  Congress,"  and  found  it  a 
"sad  disappointment."  This  article  was 
shortly  followed  by  another  giving  Colonel 
McNeery's  account  of  his  call  on  the  Lady 
Managers,  and  Mr.  Dunne  has  admirers 
who  would  have  been  unwilling  to  ex- 
clude these  two  articles  from  his  first 
book.  They  were  among  the  earliest  of 
his  dialect  contributions  to  his  paper. 

The  idea  of  writing  "Dooley"  first  came 
to  Mr.  Dunne  about  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  but  it  was  not  until  1893  ^^^^  ^^  ^^st 
put  his  vague  scheme  into  form.  His  plan 
was  to  take  an  old  Irishman  and  give  his 
comments,  principally  on  local  politics  and 
local  absurdities  (if  the  two  are  not  sy- 
nonymous). At  that  time  old  McGarry 
kept  a  saloon  on  Dearborn  Street,  near 
Madison,  and  very  close  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  old  man  had  opinions,  and 
his  characteristic  way  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  them  made  his  resort  a  popular  one 
to  observant  newspaper  men.    Something 


he  said  one  day  gave  Mr.  Dunne  an  im- 
pulse, but  this  was  McGarry's  sole  con- 
tribution to  the  beginning  of  the  articles. 
The  name,  Colonel  McNeery,  under 
which  hefigures,  was  changed  to  "Dooley" 


within  tlie  year,  and  the  saloon  has  long 
since  given  place  to  haberdashery.  As 
Mr.  Dunne  very  rarely  saw  McGarry  af- 
ter the  articles  were  started,  it  is  not  fair 
to  credit  him  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
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whole  series.  This  may  be  taken  as  au- 
thentic, as  it  comes  directly  to  me  in  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Dunne,  who  laid  the 
scene  out  in  Archer  Avenue,  which  was 
formerly  an  old  turnpike  and  was  gener- 
ally known  as  Archer  Road  or  Archey 
Road,  because  in  the  old  days  it  was  the 
centre  of  Irish  life  in  Chicago.  The  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal  began  near 
there,  and  work  on  the  canal  in  the  pio- 
neer days  of  Chicago  had  brought  thou- 
sands of  Irishmen — most  of  whom  came 
from  the  west  of  Ireland — to  work  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  they  had  settled 
down  there  in  their  own  homes  and 
formed  the  beginning  of  a  settlement  that 
was  for  many  years  almost  exclusively 
Irish,  although  now  it  is  probably  more 
than  half  made  up  of  people  from  the 
southeast  of  Europe.  Mr.  Dunne  recalls 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  there  were  a  good 
many  characters  of  the  "Dooley"  type  liv- 
ing in  that  section  of  Chicago,  and  he 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  views  of  one 
of  them,  reflected  by  newspaper  reading 
— for  they  are  great  readers — would  be  a 
good  medium  for  comments  on  local  af- 
fairs. As  time  went  on,  the  articles  have 
broadened  considerably  until  now  they  are 
almost  exclusively  about  national  or  in- 
ternational politics ;  but  in  the  beginning 
they  were  little  more  than  sketches  of 
Irish  life,  as  well  as  comments  on  the 
ever-changing  political  situation. 
'  The  name  "Dooley"  was  a  random 
choice;  it  is  a  typical  name  in  certain 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  although  not  very 
common,  perhaps,  is  very  Irish.  The 
other  principal  personages — McKenna, 
Hennessey,  O'Brien  and  Father  Kelly — 
are  real.  Father  Kelly  is  not  drawn 
wholly  from  life,  but  there  is  a  Father 
Kelly  in  the  neighbourhood  who  is  a 
great  friend  of  Mr.  Dunne's,  and  it  was 
among  his  people,  although  in  another 
part  of  the  city,  that  the  author's  boy- 
hood was  passed.  If  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  sketches,  it  comes  from  Mr.  Dunne's 
recollection  of  the  people  around  St.  Pat- 
rick's Church,  on  the  "west  side." 

Mr.  Dunne  did  not  take  his  Dooley  pa- 
pers very  seriously — at  least  not  until 
others  began  to  do  so.  At  first  they  were 
a  feature  of  the  Saturday  issue  of  his  pa- 
per— done  hurriedly  amidst  the  more  se- 
rious dutv  of  editorial  work,  without  at- 
tempt  to  polish,  and  each  rarely  consum- 
ing more  than  an  hour  in  the  preparation. 


But  it  is  their  spontaneity  and  their  lack 
of  laborious  effort  which  make  them  so 
readable.  Mr.  Dunne  believes  this  hasty 
preparation  should  explain  some  of  the 
inaccuracies  in  the  brogue  which  hurt  the 
ears  of  an  Irishman  who  knows  how  his 
countrvmen  talk.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  never  pretended  that  they  were  pure 
brogue,  but  he  has  tried  to  make  Dooley 
talk  as  an  Irishman  would  talk  who  had 
lived  thirty  or  forty  years  in  America,  and 
whose  natural  pronunciation  had  been 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  slang  of  the 
streets.  As,  for  example,  no  one  ever 
hears  a  raw  Irishman  say  "knowed,"  but 
Irishmen  who  have  lived  some  time  in 
America,  especially  in  such  an  environ- 
ment as  Archey  Road,  have  grown  into 
this  and  other  aberrations  from  the  real 
brogue,  which  is  a  matter  of  mathematics 
in  the  old  country.  At  the  same  time.  I 
may  remind  Mr.  Dunne's  readers  that  he 
is  often  complimented  by  learned  men 
from  Roscommon  County  on  the  general 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Dooley's  brogue,  and  he 
believes  it  to  be,  with  a  few  exceptions 
like  the  one  noted,  a  fair  representation  of 
the  ordinary  talk  of  a  Roscommon  man. 

When  another  volume  of  selections  is 
made  by  Mr.  Dunne,  it  is  hoped,  by  se 
eral  of  his  friends,  that  he  may  include  thv 
two  early  ones  referred  to,  when  Mr. 
Dooley  was  Colonel  McNeery.  The  Col- 
onel's visit  to  the  "potes"  of  the  "Lithry 
Congress"  introduced  a  "pote"  who  was 
new— %ven  in  Chicago. 

"I've  been  a  hot  sport  this  week,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "I've  taken  in  all  the  fash'nable 
shindigs — th'  world's  fair,  th'  prize  fight  an' 
th*  lithry  congress.  I've  an  inthrist  in  lithra- 
toor,  an'  me  frind  Tiddy  comes  in  an*  he  says, 
says  he :  'Mack,'  he  says,  'lam  over  with  me  to 
th'A-artlnstitoot,'  he  says,  'an'  sec  th'  big  guys 
in  lithratoor,'  he  says.  'All  right,'  says  I.  'I'll 
go  ye,'  I  says.  So  we  ups  an'  goes  to  th' 
A-art  Institoot  an'  takes  a  seat  with  th'  lads 
that  has  no  credentials  for  to  go  on  th'  sta-age. 
I  asks  Tiddy  about  th'  guys  above.  'Who's 
that?'  I  says,  pointin'  out  a  gazat>oo  with  long 
hair.  'That's  Gilder,'  he  says.  'He's  a  great 
pote.'  'Glory  be  to  Gawd,'  I  says,  'is  that  so? 
What  did  he  write?'  'Dam'd  if  I  know,'  says 
Tiddy.  *I  niver  know'd  what  he  wrote,  but 
he's  a  great  pote.'  'An'  who's  th'  duck  next 
be  him?'  I  says.  'That,'  says  he,  'is  Char-les 
Dudley  Warner,  th'  famous  novelist.'  'Dear, 
oh,  dear,'  I  says.    'An'  what  novel  did  the  poor 
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man  write?'  *He  niver  wrote  no  novels/  says 
Tiddy.  'He's  a  iditor,'  he  says.  'By  gar!'  I 
says,  surprised,  'there's  that  cheeky  Ooganc 
Field  up  there  be  th*  sta-age.'  I  says.  *It  beats 
the  divvle  what  nerve  thim  rayporters  has/  I 
says.  *Goo  wan,'  says  he.  'He  ain't  no  ray- 
porter/  he  says.  'He's  a  lithry  guy,*  he  says. 
'An'  he  writes  pothry,*  he  says.  'Now  hould 
ye'er  head,'  he  says.    'They're  off/  " 

But  the  "intertainment"  did  not  please 
the  Colonel. 

"Diwle  a  word  about  pothry/'  he  says.  "It 
was  like  a  meetin'  iv  th'  Bricklayers'  Union, 
it  was,  so  it  was.  with  all  th'  talk  about  how 
the  dirty  old  book  publishers  was  thrown  it  in- 
to th'  poor  potes  an'  grindin'  thim  down  in  th* 
ground.  .  .  .  Well,  sir,  be  this  an'  be  that,  it 
turned  out  that  there  was  oney  wan  pote  in  th* 
house.  *An'  in  th'  name  iv  heavin  who  d'ye 
think  it  was?  Bonney!  Yis.  yis.  Divil  th' 
liss.  That's  him.  Th'  little  lawyer.  Th'  lit- 
tle guy  with  th'  bunch  iv  whiskers.  Oh,  dear ; 
oh,  dear.  Well,  sir,  if  th'  pope  iv  Rome — 
Gawd  f'rgive  me  f'r  sayin*  it — was  to  come  up 
to  that  bar  at  this  blissid  moment  an*  ask  f'r 
gin  an'  bitthers  I'd  be  no  more  taken  back.  I 
niver  know'd  Bonney  was  a  pote.  I  thought 
he  was  more  respectable.  But  he  read  a  pome, 
an*  tho*  pothry  ain't  my  long  suit  savin'  an* 
cxciptin'  'Donnelly  an'  Cooper'  or  'Brinnin  on 
th*  Moor,*  or  little  Mickey  Scanlan's  pome, 
*Th'  Jacket  Green* — ^ye  know  it,  Jawn : 

'Arab,  whin  down  th'  Glin  r-rode 
Sarsfield's  min  an*  they 
Wo-are  their  jackets  g^een — ' 

pothry's  not  a  leg  hould  f'r  me ;  but,  by  gar,  I 
liked  Bonney's  pothry.    Listen: 

*Th*  splendid  city  build  at  Jackson  Paark,'  he 

says, 
'To  houso^'  he  says,  *th'  gathered  treasures  iv 

th'  world 
Must  pass  away,  but  reproduced  in  books,*  he 

says, 
'Th*  wondhrous  forms  in  beauty  an  iv  use.* 
Which  there,'  he  says,  'excite  amazement  and 

delight, 
Shall  put  on  immorality   (no,  be  gar,  that's 

wrong)  immortality  and  take,*  says  he, 
'Their  lasting  place   in   human   his'try,*   says 

Bonney. 

"'Well,'  I  rays  to  Tiddy,  'that's  a  dam'd 
fine  article  iv  pothry,*  I  says.  'It  sounds  al- 
most like  prose,*  I  says.  'It  is  prose,'  says 
Tiddy.    'Then,'  says  I,  'divil  a  bit  the  worse 


it  is  for  that,*  says  I.    So  we  ups  an'  goes  to 
the  prize  fight." 

"In  Woman's  Sfare,"  in  which  Col- 
onel McNeery  makes  a  call  on  the  Lady 
Managers  of  the  World's  Fair,  concludes 
with  a  "dispute  between  the  'Naypoltan' 
ice-cream  woman  and  the  'tooty-frooty' 
Lady  manager.'* 

"Thin  Mrs.  Potther  Pammer  says:  'Girls,* 
says  she,  *come  to  ordher,'  she  says.  'There 
do  be  business  iv  importance  to  thransact.*  An' 
with  that  a  poor,  lone  man  climbs  on  th'  plat- 
form. He  do  be  th'  guy  they've  sint  out  fr'm 
Wash'n'ton  for  to  steer  th'  girls  right  on  parly- 
menthry  law.  an'  he  looks  as  woorid  an'  ong- 
weed,  as  Tiddy  says,  as  a  polissman  in  a 
pianny  concert.  They've  no  more  than  set  in 
than  an  illigant-lukin'  woman  she  stands  up 
an'  says  she:  'Ladies,'  she  says,  *I  moves  we 
has  Naypoltan  ice  crame  at  th*  loonch-on.' 
'Pint  iv  order,'  says  a  gray-haired  old  lady. 
'Pint  iv  order,'  says  she.  'Shtate  ye'er  pint  iv 
order,'  says  Mrs.  Pammer,  says  she.  'The 
pint  iv  order,'  says  th'  gray-haired  lady,  'the 
pint  iv  order,'  says  she,  'is  that  th'  lady  is 
not  ta-alkin'  to  th'  question,*  she  says.  'We 
a-are  here  to  discuss,*  she  says,  'for  why  shud 
not  wimmen  take  their  proper  sfare,*  says  she. 
'An'  besides,'  says  she,  *tooty-f rooty  have  been 
ordhered  already.'  'The  pint  is  well  taken/ 
says  Mrs.  Pammer.  'It  is  not,*  says  th'  first 
lady.  *I  want  for  to  say  that  Naypoltan  ice 
crame  shud  be  ordered,'  she  says,  *f'r  th* 
loonch-on  an'  nothin*  th'  old  shkate' — no,  by 
gar,  she  didn't  say  that,  Jawn — 'th'  old  lady,* 
she  says,  'that  shpoke  last,'  says  she,  'can't 
make  me  set  down,'  says  she.  'Who'se  old?* 
says  th'  old  lady.  *Ye  minx,*  says  she.  *Yc*er 
a  dishturber  iv  th*  peace,'  she  says.  'Set  down,' 
says  all  th'  ladies  that  do  be  on  th'  side  iv  th* 
Naypoltan  ice-crame  lady,  an'  'Thrun  her  out,* 
says  all  them  that's  with  th*  lady  with  th* 
white  hair.  'Ladies,'  says  Mrs.  Pammer. 
'Ordher,'  she  says,  wallopin'  th'  table  with  a 
fan.  'Will  ye  set  down,'  says  th'  white-haired 
wan.  'Niver,*  says  th*  Naypoltan  ice-crame 
wan,  'till  I  gets  me  rights,  an'  whin  I  gets 
home,*  she  says,  '1*11  be  tillin*  me  husband — 
boo-hoo,*  says  she,  cryin',  'what  a  horrid  way 
I've  been  threated.' 

"  Thin  th'  other  wan  she  bezgins  to  weep  an' 
thin  all  th*  pa-artizans  iv  th'  Naypoltan  lady 
an*  th'  white-haired  tooty-frooty  lady  they  hol- 
lers, too,  an'  Mrs.  Pammer  she  consults  with 
th'  man  fr'm  Wash'n'ton  an'  thin  she  raps 
with  her  fan  an'  says:  'Ladies,'  says  she,  'let 
us  be  friends,*  she  says.    'Will  ye  both  acctpt 
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an  amendment  for  to  have  both  Naypoltan  an'  says,  'to  our  president,'  she  says,  'f'r  her  able 

tooty-frooty   on    th'    table?'    'We   will,'    says  manner,'  she  says,  'iv  makin'  th'  white-winged 

they  both  in  wan  breath.    'Thin,'  says  Mrs.  angel  iv  peace  shpread  his  wings,'  she  says, 

Pammer,  'tis  so  ordered.'    Thin  up  jumps  a  'over  the  scene,'  says  she.    An'  thin  I  goes 

little  woman  an"  she  says,  says  she:    'I  moves,"  out." 

she  says,  'thatwe  gives  th'  hankchef  saloot,'  she  W.    Irving  Way, 


A  SONG  OF  DAWN  AND   SPRING-TIME. 

Behind  the  bronze-barred,  crimson-curtained  east 

The  clear  white  morning  looks  upon  the  earth. 

The  bare,  brown  earth,  robed  for  no  summer  feast. 

Nay,  nor  the  Spring's  sweet  jollity  and  mirth; 
Her  winter  ermine  vanished,  see,  she  heaves 
Her  huge  brown  shoulder  through  last  autumn's  leaves. 
May's  verdure  not  yet  come,  and  past  September's  sheaves. 

But  see  appear  who  shall  make  all  amends, 

Restore  her  beauty  and  her  fruitful  grace ; 
Bursting  the  bars  in  twain,  the  sun  ascends. 

Dawn's  radiance  pales  before  his  golden  face ; 
His  strong,  sweet  smile  to  earth  all  cheer  doth  bring. 
To  him  returning  birds  their  matins  sing. 
For  him,  behold,  how  swiftly  bloom  the  flowers  of  spring. 

The  tender  heaven,  pure,  clear  and  innocent. 

Is  flecked  with  little  snow-white  wondering  clouds ; 
Wistful,  pathetic  blue  I  wherewith  is  blent 

A  prophecy  of  storm,  when,  in  fierce  crowds 
Those  fleecy  vapours  gather,  piling  high 
Their  tempests,  in  the  darkening  summer  sky. 
Whereof  uie  heaven  of  spring  is  'ware,  ere  storms  be  nigh. 

And  now  a  touch  of  green  upon  the  fields. 

Whereon  shall  wave  the  ears  of  ripened  grain ; 

Anemones  unfolding  from  their  shields. 

And  blood-root,  pale  with  triumph  over  pain ; 

Crisp  air,  that  tingles  through  the  growing  cheer, 

A  glory  and  a  gladness  drawing  near, 

Earth's  resurrection  morning  dawns — for  spring  is  here. 
Katharine  Pearson  Woods. 
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jT  has  been  noted,  with 
wisdom,  that  epochs 
marked  by  the  decay 
of  the  Christian  spirit 
have  been  signalled 
by  a  corresponding 
increase  of  supersti- 
tion. When  the  torch 
of  reli^on  has  burn- 
ed cleariy,  the  smil.  enamoured  of  its 
highest  good,  has  been  concerned  with 
evil  only  in  the  fear  lest  it  should  offend ; 
while  on  the  contrary  superstition  is  pri- 
marily a  morbid  concern  for  Satan. 
With  this  in  mind  it  cannot  seem  surpris- 
ing that  with  the  decline  of  religious  be- 
lief following  in  the  wake  of  Materialism, 
we  should  come  upon  a  revival  of  the 
phase  that  characterises  some  of  the 
darkest  pages  of  liistory. 

Again  the  eternal  gullibility  of  the  pub- 
lic is  manifested  through  mountebanks 
and  imbeciles  garbed  in  the  tatters 
of  a  Goerres,  an  Agrippa,  a  Lascaris — 
our  amateurs  ;  for  the  dust  on  the  library 
shelves  devoted  to  magic  and  alchemy 
has  of  late  been  disturbed,  and  lo!  a  new 
school  has  arisen — "  The  Mystics  " — fol- 
lowed by  their  historians,  biographers 
and  critics.  Not  satisfied  to  be  mere  liter- 
ary faddists,  they  proclaim  a  "new  evan- 
gel" and  in  their  own  persons  and  those 
of  their  followers  hold  forth  exemplars 
of  the  dangerous  results  of  aesthetics 
without  a  moral  code,  spiritualism  with- 
out dogma,  riotous  imagination  without 
stable  reasoning. 

Passing  over  their  unwarranted  as- 
sumption of  a  name  that  has  come  to  be 
associated  with  some  of  the  greatest  per- 
sonages in  religious  history,  we  might 
view  our  contemporary  so-called  Mystics 
without  concern  if  their  offences  were 
confined  to  the  etymological ;  but  it  is  a 
trait  of  our  contemporary  Mystics  gen- 
erally to  manifest  deeper  concern  for  the 
devil  than  for  the  higher  life;  and  amid 
the  fashionable  glitter  of  pyxes,  mon- 
strances and  chalices,  the  rustle  of  copes 
and  chasubles,  and  clinking  of  thuribles, 
one  may  catch  not  infrequently  the  swish 
of  a  spiked  tail  and  the  exhibition  of  a 
cloven  hoof.  For  already  it  is  long  ago 
that  Ernest  Hello — now  "le  grand  Hello" 
—sounded  the  rally  call  to  the  ideals  of 


the  Church  of  Rome:  a  Villiers  de  I'lsle- 
Adam,  one  of  the  crusaders  born  out  of 
time,  and  a  Melchior  de  Vogiie  arose  to 
sustain  him.  Forthwith  it  was  whispered 
that  the  day  of  realism  was  passing  and 
from  their  watch-towers  our  amateurs 
beheld  the  movement  on  the  horizon. 
Off  go  the  robes  of  the  scoffer  and  ma- 
terialist, and  lo!  they  are  forth  on  the 
Boulevards  of  Paris,  in  their  Assyrian 
caps,  their  copes,  their  mitres  and  beret- 
tas,  their  astrological  garments.  Infidels, 
pagans,  Catholics,  Protestants  or  Jews — 
it  makes  no  difference.  They  are  now 
ardent  Spiritualists  and  already  call  upon 
the  Pope  to  amend  the  aesthetic  faults  of 
thechurches  and  to  conform  more  strictly 
to  the  spirit  of  the  mystical  writers.  And 
the  devil^he  is  not  forgotten  by  this  de- 
lirious concourse  of  tainted  minds  and 
bodies,  many  of  whom  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  moral  police.  For  in  the 
wake  of  the  Holy  Grail  and  the  pontificals 
of  Parsifal,  and  following  the  revivals  of 
Angele  de  Foligno  and  Ruysbroeck,  we 
come  upon  an  amateur  resurrection  of 
the  devilry  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Satanists  and  "Luciferiennes"  are  in 
vogue ;  the  weak-minded  and  unbalanced 
are  aroused;  the  tabernacles  of  the 
churches  robbed  of  their  consecrated 
particles  to  serve  infuriated  lusts  and  un- 
speakable purposes;  the  dusty  shelves  of 
demonology  are  besieged;  the  "grim- 
oires,"  the  rituals  of  the  Hindoos,  cabal- 
ists  and  alchemists  are  thumbed  by  il- 
literate journalists;  and  the  arch-fiend 
gloating  over  it  all  is — the  publisher. 
There  is  not  a  novelty  of  any  description. 
The  merest  glance  at  the  works  of  the 
old  writers  shows  that  they  are  the  store- 
houses from  which  our  amateurs  have 
drawn  their  ammunition.  For  there  has 
not  been  any  age  since  the  foundation  o( 
Christianity  in  which  profanations,  vi- 
sions, miracles  and  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena have  not  been  attributed  to  the 
evil  spirits;  in  which  magic  has  not  had 
its  art  and  its  literature ;  while  some  of 
the  old  achemistical  students  dealt  in  a 
symbolism  as  beautiful — and  as  intelli- 
gible— as  that  of  many  of  our  contem- 
porary poets. 

It  remained,  we  must  not  forget  to  add. 
for  that  giant  hoax,  Diana  Vaughan,  to 
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be  foisted  on  the  very  simple-minded 
public.  One  of  the  great  journals  an- 
nounced on  the  discovery  of  her  fabrica- 
tions that  now  that  h€r  case  was  ex- 
ploded, the  questions  of  Luciferianism 
and  Satanism  had  received  their  quietus. 
This  was  an  error,  however;  for  Diana's 
testimony  had  never  been  accepted  by 
those  well  versed  in  devil-lore.  And  yet 
there  was,  certainly,  some  very  clever 
parody  in  her  confessions.  According  to 
the  old  writers,  the  magician  wishing  to 
make  his  victim  suffer,  pierced  the  little 
image  of  wax  made  to  the  latter's  like- 
ness with  needles.  According  to  Diana, 
however,  the  disciples  of  that  old  Wash- 
ington gentleman,  General  Albert  Pike, 
created  a  vacuum  around  the  mannikin 
with  a  pneumatic  pump;  this,  she  was 
made  to  say,  caused  the  victim  intoler- 
able suffering. 

Nevertheless,  the  well-informed  man 
and  woman  of  to-day  must  at  least  pre- 
tend to  a  knowledge  of  the  mystical  lit- 
erature. The  fashionable  woman  again 
wears  the  severe  crosses  that  decorated 
her  grandmother;  she  covers  her  draw- 
ing-room chairs  with  bits  of  old  em- 
broidered chasubles;  her  mantels  and 
pianos  and  doorways  are  dressed  with 
antique  copes  and  the  spoils  of  decay- 
ing continental  churches.  For  such 
"  Mystics,"  It  is  a  shame  not  to  know 
the  distinction  between  Lucifer  and  Sa- 
tan ;  not  to  mention  other  demonian  de- 
tails. At  the  new-fangled  revivals  Sa- 
tan has  been  vaguely  referred  to  equally 
with  the  devil,  as  the  spirit  of  evil.  Our 
demonologists  do  not  stop  here,  how- 
ever. According  to  M.  Jules  Blois,  of 
whom  we  later  shall  speak  more  at 
length,  "Satan  does  not  exist  by  himself ; 
he  is  chaos ;  la  detresse  du  Foetus  inorme 
qui  ne  devient  jamais  Venfant**  And 
again  Huysmans's  Canon  Dacre  tells  usi 
Satan  is  '*le  suzerain  des  mepris,  le  cordial 
des  vaincus,  le  fertilisateur  des  cerveaux, 
le  soutien  du  pauvre,  Vincitateur  au 
meurtre."  M.  Blois  further  enlightens  us 
on  the  subject  of  Satan :  '7/  regne  sur  le 
sorcier,  le  bandit,  le  traitre  incurable  et 
fatal,  le  misereux  hors  toutes  lois,  le  re- 
volte,  C'est  Satan-Verbe,  le  Christ  des 
fanges,  le  Reptile  Emissaire  du  monde, 
Veternel  portecroix  des  infamies,  le  perse- 
cute a  qui  nul  ne  pardonnera."  For  the 
rest,  Satan  is  pride,  pleasure,  the  father 
of  profanations,  sacrilege  and  falsehood, 


the  God  Pan,  the  Logos  of  the  Gnostics, 
the  formless  Androgyne  that  palpitates 
the  world. 

As  for  Lucifer,  whom  the  Palladists 
or  Luciferians  are  said  to  worship  with  a 
system  of  rites  and  a  hierarchy  corre- 
sponding to  a  Catholicism  reversed,  he  is, 
as  his  name  signifies,  their  god  of  light, 
their  principle  of  good,  and  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  classed  with  Satan.  Lucifer, 
however,  is  not  their  supreme  god,  but — 
a  revival  of  Manichaeism — is  equal  with 
Adonai,  god  of  darkness  and  evil.  This 
aspect,  of  course,  places  Lucifer  outside 
the  scriptural  order  of  spirits. 

There  has  also,  we  are  afraid,  been 
some  misunderstanding  regarding  the 
devil,  who,  after  all,  turns  out  at  the 
hands  of  our  demonologists  to  be  the 
"collectivity of  the  power  of  the  demons;" 
and  this  centralised  influence  is  called  the 
spirit  of  death  and  darkness,  the  shadow 
of  the  soul.  It  is  the  demons,  the  count- 
less atoms  of  the  devil's  malign  being, 
that  take  an  active  part  in  the  history  of 
the  marvellous.  They  are  the  imps  that 
torment  the  weak  in  mind  and  body ;  fill 
the  haunted  houses  with  noises ;  the  hob- 
goblins that  Paracelsus  dispersed  with  his 
sword ;  the  spirits  of  the  incubus  and  suc- 
cubus ;  the  dreaded  vampire  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  the  demons  who  assailed 
the  Antonys  and  Paphnuces  in  the  des- 
ert; who  spoke  in  the  voices  of  the  pagan 
oracles;  who.  Saint  Teresa  writes,  **jou- 
aient  avec  via  personne  comnie  avec  une 
balle.*'  Saint  Ignatius  has  diagnosed 
their  character  for  us  in  a  most  exact 
manner  and  more  modem  experiences 
have  been  related  by  M.  J.  Lemaitre  in 
the  Revue  Bleue  (Jan.  5,  1894),  and  M. 
Louis  Veuillot. 

Most  terrible  of  all  the  manifestations 
of  these  malignant  powers  is  demo- 
niac possession.  There  is  testimony  in 
the  Scriptures  of  many  cases  among  the 
Jews,  and  with  the  Latins,  the  man  plenus 
larvarum  was  considered  to  be  given  over 
to  hobgoblins.  The  prevalence  of  these 
possessions  among  the  Gentiles  gave 
rise  in  the  third  century  to  a  special 
order  in  the  Primitive  Church ;  this  body 
was  charged  exclusively  with  exorcism, 
the  prognostication  and  treatment  of  the 
cases  of  "possessed,"  and  the  driving 
forth  with  prayer,  fasting  and  ceremonial 
of  whatever  demons  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  soul  of  the  afflicted  one. 
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That  this  rite  happens  to  be  invoked  less 
and  less  in  modern  times  is  due,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  to  the  gradual  re- 
striction of  the  Satanic  empire  conse- 
quent on  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 
The  silence  and  confusion  of  the  Oracle 
of  Delphi  in  th:  face  of  the  spreading 
Apostolic  Church  is  claimed  to  have  been 
for  a  similar  reason.  French  missionaries 
among  the  heathens  claim  to  find 
possession  much  more  common  than 
is  supposed  in  civilised  countries;  where, 
moreover,  there  are  many  who  maintain 
the  fact  of  demoniac  possession  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  rite  of  exorcism  from 
actual  personal  experience.  M.  Huys- 
mans,  who  gives  authority  for  a  number 
of  modem  cases  in  France,  says  very  suc- 
cinctly on  this  point:  "Formerly,  not  a 
few  unfortunates  were  burnt  at  the  stake, 
who  were  not  at  all  possessed  by  the  Evil 
One;  nowadays  those  that  are,  we  souse 
with  shower-baths;  in  old  times  every- 
thing was  diabolical;  now,  everything  is 
natural." 

It  is  a  long  cry,  however,  from  the 
days  when  catechumens  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  exorcisms  for  twenty  days  be- 
fore being  admitted  to  baptism ;  when  re- 
ligious fumigations  were  called  into  ser- 
vice to  drive  out  the  lurking  spirits  with 
odours  almost  as  diabolical  as  themselves. 
The  procedure  of  apostolic  days  and  the 
Fathers,  according  to  the  testimonies  of 
Cyprian,  Origen,  Chrysostom  and  Epi- 
phanius,  was  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the 
use  of  holy  water  and  relics;  but  with  the 
progress  of  time,  the  exorcists  adopted 
other  aids  to  increase  in  their  souls 
the  necessary  fervour,  and  very  early  in 
the  Christian  Era  we  find  them  fortified 
with  the  formidabh  armory  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  rituals. 
M.  Blois,  noting  this  development  of  the 
rite,  accuses  the  clergy  of  having  opposed 
Satan  with  magical  batteries  parallel  to 
his  own.  "Le  sacerdote/*  he  writes,  "de- 
vient  le  magicien  qu'il  doit  renverser.  A 
sorcier,  sorcier  et  demi,  Le  bibles  se  muent 
en  manuels  de  goitie :  ckaque  phrase  revet y 
semble-t'ily  une  superstitieuse  et  rielle  puis- 
sance,  les  mots  se  groupent  en  conjurations, 
les  priires  sont  barbelees  des  menaces.  Une 
vertu  secrite  emane  de  la  garde^obe 
hieratique:  un  diet  ante  presqtie  physique 
coule  des  huiles  saintes"  etc.  Such  a  con- 
clusion is,  MO  doubt,  natural  from  M. 
Blois,  who,  without  being  Christian,  is  an 


'^ardent  Spiritualist."  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  mere  act  of  prayer  would  be- 
come a  magical  act  and  all  religious  ser- 
vice merely  a  kind  of  incantation.  With- 
out losing  sight  for  the  moment  that  M. 
Blois's  application  of  "magician"  and 
"sorcerer,"  to  the  exorcists  is  erroneous 
and  contrary  to  the  signification  of  those 
sinister  words,  one  must  confess  that 
there  are  many  at  the  present  day 
who  regard  the  Bible  in  some  such  su- 
perstitious light;  nor  does  one  need  the 
ritualist's  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  holy 
oils  and  water  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
moral  and  mental  value  of  religious  sym- 
bols and  offices. 

In  the  Roman  ritual  we  find  the  com- 
plete ceremonial  of  exorcism  as  per- 
formed by  the  clergy  of  that  Church.  It 
is  the  custom  to  begin  with  the  ordinary 
litanies,  after  which  are  read  the  Psalm 
LIII.,  the  Evangels  of  Saint  John  (ist). 
Saint  Mark  (i6th).  Saint  Luke  (loth  and 
nth).  The  priest  is  directed  to  place  his 
right  hand  on  the  head  of  the  person  pos- 
sessed, to  put  his  stole  about  the  latter's 
neck  and  sig^  him  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  The  rest  of  the  rite  consists  of  a 
series  of  adjurations  taken  from  the 
Scriptures  and  possessing  great  beauty 
and  power,  e,  g.:  "I  adjure  thee,  ancient 
serpent,  in  the  name  of  the  judgment  of 
the  living  and  the  dead,  in  the  name  of 
thy  Creator,  to  come  forth  immediately 
with  all  thine  army  of  fury  from  this  ser- 
vant of  our  God  who  seeks  refuge  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  .  .  .  Obey 
then;  obey  not  e  but  the  minister  of 
Christ,"  etc.,  etc. 

Exorcism  has  no  longer  its  special 
body  as  in  the  .early  church:  to-day  it  is 
one  of  the  minor  orders  g^ven  to  the  stu- 
dent for  the  Roman  priesthood.  In  prac- 
tically the  same  manner  it  is  performed  in 
the  Greek  Church  and  schismatic 
churches  of  the  Orient.  The  ritualists  of 
the  Anglican  Church  regard  it  as  one  of 
their  orders,  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  their  ministry  practise  it  indirectly; 
for  in  the  formal  service  of  the  blessing 
of  chalices,  ostensoriums,  pyxes,  etc., 
they  must  first  purify  the  nature  of  the 
article  by  casting  out  the  Satan  that 
lurks  in  all  matter  since  the  sin  of  Adam 
and  Eve. 

It  should  be  stated  here,  ho>yever,  that 
the  rite  of  exorcism  was  omitted  from 
the  Anglican  liturgy  (Edward  VI.,  Sth 
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and  6th),  and  that  according  to  the  72d 
Canon,  no  minister  shall  without  the  for- 
mal license  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
attempt  at  any  pretence  whatever,  either 
obsession  or  possession,  by  fasting  or 
prayer,  to  cast  out  any  devil  or  devils, 
under  pain  of  the  imputation  of  impos- 
ture. May  we  infer  from  this  that  the 
rite  of  exorcism  is  retained,  at  least,  shall 
we  say,  in  petto  f  and  that  all  that  would 
prevent  the  Anglican  exorcist  from  per- 
forming the  full  rite  in  complete  accord 
with  the  canon  of  his  Church  would  be 
the  necessity  of  the  episcopal  license  ? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  M. 
Jules  Blois's  latest  work,  Satanisme  et  la 
Magie,  has  taken  a  permanent  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  occult;  for  there 
is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
such  a  literature.  Michelet's  La  Sorciire 
and  the  stupendous  volumes  of  Eliphas 
Levi  have  heretofore  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  modem  works  dealing  with  magic  in 
its  various  forms.  Of  the  ancient  works, 
the  "grimoires,"  the  apocryphal  manuals 
of  Solomon  and  Merlin,  of  popes  and 
anti-popes, — the  books  so  greatly  in  de- 
mand during  former  centuries, — let  us 
only  say  that  had  the  critic  been  ac- 
quainted with  them,  particularly  with  the 
Songe  Vert  of  Bernard  the  Trevisan,  the 
Dome  Portes  of  Ripley  and  tde  Tablet  of 
Emerald,  the  school  of  Maeterlinck  and 
his  confreres  would  not  have  been  hailed 
by  them  as  so  remarkable  a  novelty. 

But  M.  Blois's  great  book,  made  up 
of  brilliant  patches  of  recondite  learning, 
records  of  cases  of  witchcraft,  demoniac 
v^rgies  of  "La  Voisin"  and  les  dblis 
Verbicides,  vagaries  of  alchemists  and 
demented  minds,  the  testimonies  of  ob- 
scure scribes  pandering  to  the  vanity  and 
vices  of  the  superstitious — ^this  large  vol- 
ume, with  here  and  there  the  light  of  a 
beautiful  imaginative  passage,  is  like  our 
amateurs'  Satan  himself — half  beast,  half 
man,  half  woman,  half  mirage — half  noth- 
ing. M.  Blois  does  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
pose the  vacuity  of  the  pompous  Eli- 
phas Levi,  whose  colossal  monuments  of 
charlatanism  and  bombosity  have  thin  air 
for  their  comer-stone.  But  is  it  to  super- 
sede these  masterpieces  of  Levi  that  his 
book  has  been  written  ? 

Moreover,  his  wealth  of  references 
and  his  elusive  treatment  of  many  sub- 
jects are  indeed  still  open  to  investiga- 
tion.    When  we  examine  a  few  of  his 


statements — ^particularly  those  repeated 
several  times  in  his  explanatory  notes 
— we  find  that  they  sometimes  possess 
more  colour  than  substance.  Reference  is 
made  particularly  to  that  dramatic  rhap- 
sody, Le  Role  Fatidique  de  la  Fetntne, 
with  which  his  volume  opens  and  which 
is  founded  on  the  statement,  emphasised 
in  several  footnotes,  that  in  the  early 
Greek  Oriental  Church  woman  was  privi- 
leged with  holy  orders  and  was  conse- 
crated solemnly  to  the  priesthood.  Later, 
he  tells  us,  she  was  gradually  deprived  of 
these  privileges  and  at  length  banished 
altogether  from  the  sanctuary.  In  proof 
M.  Blois  refers  us  to  the  Councils  of 
Laodicea  369  a.d.  and  of  Carthage  39 
A.D.,  at  which  these  privileges  were  for- 
mally taken  away. 

On  referring  to  the  Eleventh  Canon 
of  Laodicea  one  finds  that  it  did  concern 
itself  with  women;  but  merely  to  forbid 
the  "giving  of  any  authority  or  prece- 
dence'* in  the  church  to  them.  M.  Blois 
has  made  use  of  the  entirely  discredited 
translation  of  this  passage  by  Gratian, 
who  is  in  this  particular  contradicted  by 
both  Zonare  and  Balsamon. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  Council  of 
Carthage  in  its  Fourth  Canon  forbade 
priests  "to  consecrate  virgins."  How- 
ever, it  meant  the  clergy  to  understand 
that  this  right  belonged  ]o  the  bishops 
only,  while  instead  of  referring  to  priest- 
hood it  concerned  their  taking  conven- 
tual vows.  From  these  points  of  view 
one  may  survey  two  well-known  cross- 
roads of  history.  The  ex-Abbe  Victor 
Charbonnel,  in  his  late  volur.ie,  Les 
Mystiques  dans  la  Litterature  Presente, 
deplores  the  perversity  of  M.  Blois's 
genius.  "  M.  Jules  Blois,"  he  tells  us, 
"might  have  written  verses  still  more 
beautiful. than  those  of  Pribre  or  Douleur 
d' Aimer,  if  he  had  been  a  poet  only.  He 
has  explored  that  world  of  mystery 
wherein  the  little  religions  of  Paris  have 
taken  refuge;  he  has  told  their  naivetes 
and  horrors.  He  has  seen  the  devil,  he 
has  discovered  him  everywhere.  He  has 
made  himself  his  reporter,  or  rather, 
even  should  the  word  be  found  a  little 
too  mystical,  he  has  made  himself  his 
evangelist.  This  has  spoiled  for  us  the 
evangelist,  the  poet — and  even — the 
devil,  who  hereafter  will  seem  to  us  more 
comical  than  tragic." 

Thomms  Walsh. 
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SEW  YORK  has  been 
a  home  of  opera  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty 
years;  and  since  the 
^.  Garcias  introduced 
Italian  opera  in  1825, 
a  vast  number  of 
brilliant  singers  have 
won  fame  and  fortune  here.  The  field 
has  been  tempting  to  the  impresario, 
but  Palmo's,  the  Astor  Place,  the  Irving 
Place,  and  even  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Houses  have  witnessed  financial  failures 
and  artistic  successes.  This  season,  re- 
markable for  the  largest  and  most  expen- 
sive company  ever  gathered  together,  is 
also  remarkable  for  its  financial  success. 
This  means  the  generous  support  of  the 
public  and  the  assurance  of  this  delight- 
ful and  aesthetic  pleasure  to  the  city  for 
certainly  another  year.  Mr,  Grau's  mar- 
vellous company — a  galaxy  of  bright 
stars  and  planets,  of  which  we  shall  pres- 
ently speak — was  really  three  companies 
in  one — Italian,  French  and  German ; 
yet  almost  every  member,  including  many 
talented  Americans,  could  sing  well  in  all 
three  languages  and  could  sing  in  several 
schools.  This  remarkable  versatility  and 
the  number  of  singers  able  to  sing  the 
same  roles  made  almost  any  opera  possi- 
ble at  a  few  hours'  notice.  Space  for- 
bids discussions  and  comparisons  which 
would  render  justice  to  all  and  each,  and 
be  instructive  and  interesting.  For  ex- 
ample, Jean  de  Reszke  sang  his  Wagner 
with  lyric  beauty;  Van  Dyck  declaimed 
his  after  the  true  Eayreuth  fashion. 
Mme.  Lehmann  is  still  the  greatest  dra- 
matic singer  of  her  time  and  the  greatest 
interpreter  of  Wagner's  female  roles; 
Mme.  Senibrich  is  the  greatest  lyric 
singer  among  the  women  of  her  day  and 
one  of  the  greatest  Mozart  interpreters 
of  her  century ;  and  so  we  might  continue 
indefinitely.  Nor  can  we  mention  the 
names  of  all  the  singers ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  company  numbered  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

Of  the  newcomers  Marcella  Sembrich 
took  the  leading  place.  She  was  here  at 
the  opening  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  1883-84,  but  to  many  persons 
she  was  unknown.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  she  is  the  equal  of  Adelina  Patti,  an 


accomplished  actress  and  a  thorough  mu- 
sician, and  that  her  voice  is  of  the  most 
exquisite  quahty,  purity  and  richness  of 
tone.  Sembrich  is  simply  dazzling  and 
captivating.  She  stands  alone.  It  was 
of  her  that  the  veteran  critic,  Hanslick, 
said,  when  she  was  singing  in  Vienna 
last  year,  that  she  was  one  of  the  rare 
phenomena  that  appear  at  intervals  of 
centuries.  Fortunately,  too,  we  have 
her  in  her  prime,  while  velvet  softness 
enriches  her  beautiful  tones,  and  while 
her  voice,  when  she  pleases,  has  the  power 
to  sparkle  and  glitter  like  flashing  gems. 

Van  Rooy  attained  a  distinguished  suc- 
cess. He  is  a  native  of  Rotterdam,  born 
in  1870.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Stockhausen, 
and  he  sang  Wotan  at  Bayreuth  in  1897, 
M.  Van  Rooy  proved  himself  a  true  ar- 
tist every  time  he  appeared.  What  may 
not  be  expected  of  him  in  the  future? 

Frau  Schumann-Heink  became  in- 
stantly a  favourite.  She  sang  at  Bay- 
reuth in  1896  and  in  London  last  sum- 
mer. She  is  very  popular  in  Berlin.  Ill- 
ness marred  her  season,  but  fortunately 
she  had  established  herself  as  a  singer 
and  actress  of  most  unusual  gifts  and 
performance. 

Another  stranger  was  M.  Albert  Sa- 
leza,  a  native  of  tlie  Basses-Pyrenees, 
France,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, with  a  good  record  in  Paris 
and  London.  M.  Saleza,  who  had  to 
sing  many  parts  identified  with  Jean  de 
Reszke,  bore  the  comparison  well,  and 
that  is  enough  to  say.  His  Romeo,  Ed- 
gardo  in  Lucia,  Don  Jose  in  Carmen, 
and  Radames  in  Atda,  were  notable. 
Among  the  other  newcomers  were  Su- 
zanne Adams,  Henri  Albers,  Adolf 
Miihlmann,  Hermann  Devries,  Lempri- 
ere  Pringle,  and  Jacques  Bars  (who  sang 
here  in  Hansel  tind  Gretel). 

Of  all  composers  Wagner  was  the  most 
frequently  given.  He  had  forty  repre- 
sentations. Gounod  followed  with  six- 
teen ;  Meyerbeer,  nine ;  Mozart,  eight ; 
Verdi,  ten ;  and  Donizetti,  two. 

The  season  began  November  29  with 
Tannhiiuser  and  ended  March  25  with 
Les  Huguenots,  making  seventeen  weeks 
and  one  hundred  performances,  two  of 
which  were  for  charity  and  one  in  mem- 
ory  of   Anton   Seidl.     Tannhauser   was 
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given  seven  times ;  //  Barbiere,  five ; 
Rotnio  et  Juliette,  seven;  Marta,  twice 
La  Traviata,  three;  Die  Walkiire,  seven, 
Siegfried,  four;  Le  Nozze  de  Figaro, 
three;  Tristan  und  Isolde,  five;  Don 
Juan,  five;  Das  Rhetngold,  four;  Atda, 
four;  Les  Huguenots,  six;  Die  Cotter- 
diimmerung,  four;  Lohengrin,  nine;  Car- 
men, three;  Faust,  ei^ht;  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor,  twice ;  Rtgoletto,  twice ;  Le 
ProphHe,  twice;  Ero  e  Leandro,  twice 
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afforded  opportunity  for  another  star 
cast.  Another  superb  performance  was 
Rossini's  Barbiere  (which,  by  the  way, 
has  been  played  oftener  in  New  York 
than  any  other  work),  with  fidouard  de 
Reszke  as  Don  Basilio;  Carbone,  Dr. 
Bartolo ;  Campanari,  Figaro ;  Salignac, 
Almaviva;  and  Sembrich,  Rosina.  The 
performance  of  the  latter  was  nothing 
short  of  marvellous,  and  in  addition  to 
the  pearls  and  gossamer  and  showers  of 
and  L'Africaine,  Manon,  La  Favortla,  II  dew-drops  of  her  notes,  the  display  of  her 
Trovatore,  Philemon  et  Baucis, 
and  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  each 
once,  the  two  latter  on  the 
same  evening. 

The  figures  are  only  conjec- 
tural, of  course,  but  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  receipts  for  the 
largest  audience  of  the  sea- 
son (first  matinee  of  Tristan 
und  Isolde)  were  $14,000;  for 
the  Seidl  memorial  more  than 
$16,000  was  received,  $12,000 
of  which  goes  to  Mrs.  Seidl 
and  ultimately  to  founding  a 
Seidl  scholarship  at  Colum- 
bia University.  The  next 
largest  audience  gathered  when 
Romeo  et  Juliette  was  sung  by 
Jean  dc  Reszke  and  Sembrich. 
It  is  reported  the  management 
cleared  $90,000  for  the  season. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  sin- 
gle performance  was  that  on 
Januarj-  3  of  Don  Giovanni,  the 
greatest  opera  that  was  ever 
written,  which  Hans  von  Biilow 
called  "an  opera  of  the  future." 
This  led  the  critic  of  the  Even- 
ing Post  to  say :  "If  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  a  finer  per- 
formance of  Don  Giovannicouid 
be  given,  it  is  not  recorded 
in  musical  history."  Maurel, 
who  is  the  greatest  living  ex- 
ponent of  this  characterandwho 
has  written  learnedly  of  it,  sang  the  Don ;  powers  as  pianist  and  improwisatore, 
Lehmann,  Donna  Anna ;  Nordica,  Donna  still  confuse  and  bewilder  one's  memory. 
Elvira ;  Sembrich  Zerlina ;  6douard  de  Le  Propkite,  with  Jean  and  £douard  de 
Reszke.  Leporello;  Carbone,  Massetto;  Reszke,  Lehmann,  Brema,  and  Plan^on, 
and  Salignac,  Don  Ottavio.  Would  that  was  a  noble  representation.  For  the 
Mozart  could  have  heard  it!  This  work  Seidl  evening,  March  28,  selections  from 
received  five  performances  (it  had  one  Lohengrin,  Die  Walkiire,  Die  Meister- 
hundred  and  thirty-three  in  Germany  singer,  in  which  Sembrich  sang  Eva,  and 
last  year!).  Mr.  Grau's  house  was  re-  Die  Cotlerdammerung  were  given.  The 
peatedly  sold  out  a  week  in  advance  for  artists,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  sung  un- 
this   work.     Les   Huguenots,    as   usual,     der  Seidl,  volunteered  their  services. 
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The  season  was  particularly  note- 
worthy for  the  first  performance  of  Wag- 
ner's Nibeliingen  Trilogy  in  its  entirety, 
just  as  Mr.  Grau  presented  it  in  Covent 
Garden  last  June.  It  is  true  that  cycles 
of  the  Ring  have  been  given  in  New  York 


before,  but  not  without  cuts.  The  mys- 
terious opening  to  Die  Gottcrdiimtticrung, 
where  the  three  Norns  are  weaving  the 
gohlen  cord  of  Destiny  under  the  fir- 
trees,  was  never  staged  here  before,  al- 
though SeidI  used  to  play  it  as  a  Vorspiel, 
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nor  was  the  very  important  scene,  where 
Waltraute  seeks  her  banished  sister, 
Brunnhilde,  on  her  fire-encircled  rock, 
to  beg  her  to  restore  the  cursed  Ring  to 
the  Daughters  of  the  Rhine,  ever  per- 
formed. The  Cycle  was  given  three 
times. 

The  cast  of  Das  Rhemgold  for  the  first 
performance  in  January  was :  Wotan, 
Van  Rooy;  Erda.  Schumann-Heink; 
Fricka,Brema;  FreTa,  Engle:  Loge,  Van 
Dyck ;  Alberich,  Bispham :  Mime,  Mef- 
fert ;    Fafner,    Pringle ;    FasoJt,    Muhl- 


mann;  Froh,  Dippel;  Donner,  Devries; 
and  the  Rhine- Daughters,  Schumann- 
Heink,  Pevny,  and  Meisslinger. 

For  Die  Walkilre:  Sieglinde,  Eames; 
Siegmund,  Van  Dyck ;  Brunnhilde,  Bre- 
ma;  Fricka.  Schumann-Heink;  Wotan, 
Van  Rooy;  and  Hunding.  Pringle. 

For  Siegfried :  Siegfried,  Dippel ; 
Briinnhilde,  Lehmann;  Alberich,  Bis- 
pham; Wotan.  Van  Rooy;  Mime,  Mef- 
fert;  Erda,  Schumann-Heink;  Fafner, 
Pringle :  and  the  Bird,  Engle. 

For  Gotlerd'cimmerung:  Siegfried,  Jean 


de  Reszke ;  Hagen,  Edouard  de  Resike ; 
Alberich,  Bispham;  Gunther,  Miihl- 
niann;  Gutnine,  Saville;  Brunnhilde, 
Nordica ;  W'altraute,  Scliumann-Heink ; 
Rhine-Da  iigluers,  Pevny,  Meisslinger, 
and  MoIWa-Kcllogg ;  and  Norns,  Scliu- 
mann-Heink,  Pevny,  and  Meisslinger. 

Two  otlier  cycles  were  given  in  Febni- 
ary  and  March.  Brunnhilde  was  sung 
by  Lehmann  and  Nordica.  and  Lehmann 
also  appeared  as  Sieglinde.  These  per- 
formances were  financially  successful ; 
orders  for  seats  were  even  telegraphed 


for  from  Chicago  and  otlier  Western 
cities.  The  audiences  listened  in  rever- 
ent silence  in  the  almost  pitch-dark  audi- 
torium, through  wiiich  ushers  were  occa- 
sionally seen  passing  with  specially  con- 
trived lanterns  to  guide  the  very  few  late 
comers  to  their  scats. 

We  hardly  like  to  single  out  striking 
individual  performances  when  the  ensem- 
ble was  so  fine:  hut  justice  demands  that 
we  call  especial  attention  to  the  Erda  of 
Schumann-Hcink.  whose  rich  voice  lent 
a  real  enchantment  to  the  drowsy  earth- 
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mother  in  her  emerald  caverns;  to  the 
noble  Wotan  of  Van  Rooy,  whose  bear- 
ing proclaimed  him  a  denizen  of  Wal- 
halla  and  whose  broad  style  and  perfect 
diction  pave  us  new  ideas  of  the  part ;  to 
Van  Dyck's  ha  If -demoniacal  Loge.  whom 
he  made  the  very  incarnation  of  the  spirit 
of  flame,  darting  hither  and  thither  and 
brightening  every  scene  with  his  presence 
• — a  truly  fine  performance:  to  Bispham's 
Alberich,  which  under  his  treatment  be- 
came a  well-moulded  character,  a  veri- 
table dark  elf  with  genuine  passions. sing- 


ing the  mnsic  with  fidelity  of  expression 
and  beauty  of  tone ;  to  the  Siegfried  in 
Die  Golterdiiiitmerutig  of  Jean  de  Reszki, 
who  almost  surpassed  his  own  efforts  in 
the  narrative,  when,  after  drinking  Ha- 
gen's  philtre,  memory  returns;  to  the 
Hagen  of  Edouard  de  Reszke.  whose 
sinister  figure  calling  to  the  Gibichungs 
will  never  be  forgotten ;  and  to  Dippel's 
excellent  Siegfried.  We  may  also  men- 
tion Dippel's  attractive  Froh,  and  the 
beauty  of  Marie  Engle  as  Freia  with  her 
rosv  mantle  and  rosv  wreath.     One  felt 
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the  "Golden  Apples"  really  (!c|>artiiig 
with  her  wlien  she  was  carried  off  by  the 
giants  and  cold  shadows  enveloped  the 
gods. 

The  personnel  of  the  orchestra  was 
not  so  excellent  as  it  might  have  been. 
Signor  BeviRnani  and  Signer  Manci- 
nelli  are  so  well  known  that  lengthy 
speech  of  them  is  unnecessary.  We  will 
mention,  however,  that  the  lattcr's  Era  c 
Leandro,  sung  by  Kanics.  Saleza.  and 
Plan^on.  was  the  only  novelty  of  the  sea- 
son, and  was  much  liked.     It  had  two 


representations.    Franz  Schalk  was  a  new 

conductor,  who  liad  tlie  thankless  task 
of  lieing  successor  to  Anton  Seidl,  whose 
fiery  and  magnetic  conducting  is  fresh  in 
every  one's  memory.  Herr  Schalk,  a 
pwpil  of  Anton  linickner.  filled  his  diffi- 
cult role  admirably :  his  knowledge  and 
conservative  reading  of  the  Wagnerian 
scores  make  him  an  invahial)lc  member 
of  the  company.  He  conducted  Das 
Rhciii^old  and  Tristan  iind  Isolde  par- 
ticularly well. 

The    ballet    was    not    a    feature,    nor 


was  the  stape-setting  remarkable.  A 
special  effort  was  made  to  give  the  Ring 
well,  and.  as  far  as  possible,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bayreulh  traditions.  The 
opening  of  Das  Rbeingold  was  quite  a 
revelation  to  those  who  have  only  seen 
the  poor  attempts  previously  made  in 
New  York,  The  water  was  fluid,  lumi- 
nous, and  beautiful  in  colour,  and  the 
Rhine- Daughters  more  graceful  than  we 
have  seen  heretofore.  For  once  in  her 
New  York  experience  Briinnhilde  went 
to  sleep  under  the  fir-tree,  for  which 
Wagoner  distinctly  calls,  instead  of  any 


tree  the  scene-shifter  finds  convenient; 
the  Walkiires  dashed  in  with  splendid 
brio  on  very  animated  steeds  and  rushed 
off  with  true  Wagnerian  wildness  in  a 
frantic  troop  of  horses  before  their 
father's  wrath ;  the  hut  of  which  Hund- 
ing  was  lord  and  master  was  refreshing- 
ly bathed  in  cool  lights  and  shadows  of 
green  and  gray,  instead  of  the  dirty,  mel- 
ancholy browns  to  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed: thelast scene  oi DieGotterdam- 
vtcrung  was  more  successful  than  for- 
merly ;  and  Siegfried's  forest  was  more 
leafy  and  sunlit.     We  must  not  forget  the 
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delightful  dragon  of  the  correct  London 
pantomime  variety — a  dragon  in  every 
way  wortli\-  of  being  killed  by  the  fear- 
less "Son  of  the  Woods."  and  the  SViimi. 
into  which  Albcrich  changed  himself  by 
means  of  the  Tarnhelin.  The  sinuous 
convolutions  of  the  latter  were  realistic. 
He  also  was  an  importation  from  Covcnt 
Garden. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  progress 
made  in  their  art  by  some  of  the  already 
known  singers.  First,  let  ws  mention 
David  Bisphani.  who  has  made  great  ad- 


vance. II is  Alberich  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  we  have  seen  in  this  coimtry ;  we 
doubt  if  that  of  Friedrichs  can  be  finer. 
He  was  excellent  in  the  natatorial  scene 
with  the  Rhine-Daughters,  and  did  not 
de,scr\'e,  as  many  Alberichs  do.  Lavig- 
nac's  irreverent  and  witty  comparison 
to  "St.  Bernard  the  Hermit  chasing 
prawns,  or  sea-horses,  in  an  aquarium. ' 
His  curse  of  the  Ring,  when  brought  out 
of  Nibclheim  by  Loge  to  the  precincts  of 
W'alhalla,  was  very  dramatic  and  bril- 
liantly  rendered.     Mr.    Bispham's   Kur- 
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wenal  and  Wolfram  were  also  splendidly 
executed,  and  his  judicious  mixing  of 
melodic  and  dramatic  singing  proves  him 
one  of  the  best  interpreters  of  the  Wag- 
nerian roles. 

Campanari  was  another  favourite  who 
exhibited  increased  power,  both  as  singer 
and  actor,  especially  as  Figaro  in  //  Bar- 
biere  di  Seviglia.  Salignac  also  gave 
evidence  of  growth  in  various  roles,  nota- 
bly that  of  Count  Almaviva  In  the  same 
opera,  which  he  sang  the  preceding  year. 

Andreas    Dippel,    who    sang   here    in 


1891,  returned  with  a  large  European 
reputation,  which  he  ably  sustained. 
Since  1893  he  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal tenors  at  the  Royal  Court  Opera 
in  Vienna,  where  he  alternated  in  roles 
with  Van  Dyck.  He  reached  his  twenty- 
ninth  performance  of  Siegfried  this  sea- 
son. Although  it  was  difficult  to  appear 
in  a  part  associated  with  the  idolised 
Alvary,  who  created  Siegfried  in  New 
York  on  November  9,  1887,  Mr.  Dippel 
was  more  than  successful.  He  has  ap- 
peared in  Bayreuth  as  Parisfal,  and  lie 
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sang  Siegfried  twice  in  St.  Petersburg,  prised  even  hor  most  enthusiastic  admir- 
al the  request  of  His  Majesty  the  Czar;  ers  with  its  hreadth  and  beauty,  and  her 
and  in  the  Nibehmgen  Cycle  given  in  Brangane.  whicli  was  excellent  wlien  she 
London  last  June.  first  sang  it  here  in  1895.  has  gained  in 
Marie  Brenia  showed  great  develop-  every  respect.  Slie  was  also  \'ery  dra- 
ment  in  her  work.     Her  Briinnhilde  sur-  matic  in  the  part  of  Fides  in  Le  Proph^te, 
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the  role  that  Viardot-Garcia  has  made 
so  difficult  for  every  successor.  We  re- 
gret that  we  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  her  in  the  title-role 
of  Oluck's  Orpheus  (one  of  her  best 
parts),  which  was  announced  early  in  the 
season. 

Mme.  Nordica  gained,  as  usual,  new 
honours.  She  has  now  an  immense 
repertoire,  and  is  able  to  sing  roles  of 
widely  different  character.  Her  Isolde 
and  Brunnhiide  stood  the  test  of  contrast 
with  Mme.  Lehmann's  magnificent  por- 


trayal of  these  favourite  Wagnerian  hero- 
ines, and  her  Donna  Anna  was  also  a  fine 
piece  of  work.  Mme.  Nordica  sang 
Suleika  in  the  cne  performance  of  L'Afri- 
caiiie;  and  Aida. 

Mme.  Eames  appeared  frequently  and 
with  marked  success.  Sieglinde.  which 
she  sang  for  the  first  time,  proved  to  be 
one  of  her  best  Wagnerian  parts.  She 
also  delighted  her  admirers  with  Elsa, 
Marguerite  in  Faust,  and  the  Countess 
in  Le  Noaze  di  Figaro.  She  created  the 
part  of  Ero  in  Mancinelli's  opera. 
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Pol  Plangon  was  impressive  as  the 
High  Priest  in  Ero  c  Lcundro.  Ilcwasex- 
celleiit  as  Ju]>iter  in  PhUcmoii  cl  Buiicis 
and  as  Mepliistoplieles  in  Panst.  We 
regret  very  nnich  tliat  we  ilid  not  see  liim 
again  in  the  titie-rnle  of  Boito's  snperb 
MeHstofdc.  M'liicli  shows  M.  Planqon  ab- 
sohitely  at  his  best. 

On  the  occasion  tliat  Mnie.  Clementine 
de  Verc-Sapio  was  callod  upon  to  play 
Donna  Elvira  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  she 
sang  with  such  lyrical  taste  and  respect 
for  the  Mozart  traditions  that  we  can  onlv 


rcpret  she  is  not  a  permanent  member  of 
the  cimipany. 

Mmc.  Melba  and  Miss  Zelic  de  Lussan 
made  a  few  apix-arances. 

We  must  remember  Mile.  ISauermeis- 
ter,  whose  reliable  work  (which  is  always 
in  constant  demand")  generally  passes 
unnoticed,  but  which  is  always  admirable. 
Mile.  rJanernieistcr  has  been  singing  for 
so  many  seasons  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  that  she  has  become  one  of 
its  pillars :  nor  must  we  neglect  to 
mention  Siffnor  Carbone's  delicious  im- 


personations  of  Dr.   Bartolo  and  Mas- 
setto. 

Jean  and  fidouard  de  Reszke  again 
demonstrated  their  unrivalled  powers. 
Jean  de  Reszke  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  Siegfried  of  Die  Gotterdammerun^, 
which  he  sang  in  London;  and  again 
proved  that  his  Tristan  is  without  a  peer. 
Of  course,  his  lyric  roles,  such  as  Faust, 
Romeo,  and  Raoul  in  Les  Huguenots, 
were  long  ago  perfectly  finished  perform- 
ances. Edouard  de  Reszke  gave  us  for 
the  first  time  his  conception  of  Don  Ba- 


silic in  Rossini's  Barber  of  Seville,  which 
was  a  revelation,  especially  after  the 
memory  of  the  singer  who  last  attempted 
it  a  year  ago.  The  Leporello  of  this 
most  accomplished  and  versatile  artist  al- 
ways gives  delight  and  continues  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  his  great  achievements. 
He  also  appeared  in  many  of  his  familiar 
characters. 

In  addition  to  her  world -renowned 
Isolde  and  Briinnhilde,  Lilli  Lehmann 
sang  Fricka,  at  short  notice,  Sieglinde, 
Donna  Anna  in  Don  Giozmmi,  Bertha  in 


Le  Prophi^tc,  and  Valentine  in  Les 
Huguenots,  showinff  in  everything  she 
attempted  her  great  command  over  her 
art.  Unfortunately,  illness  cancelled 
many  of  her  intended  appearances. 

M'.  Maurd  was  suffering  also  during 
most  of  the  time  he  was  with  us.  and  he 
fell  a  victim  to  the  severities  of  the  win- 
ter. He  appeared  as  Valentine  in  Faust, 
Comte  de  Nevcr.s  in  Les  Huguenots,  Ke- 
lusk  in  L'Afrkaine,  and  in  Don  Giovanni. 
His  rendering  of  the  latter  character  is 


more  authoritative,  dignified  and  dis- 
tinguished than  ever. 

With  regard  to  this  marvellous  artist 
Mmc.  Lehmann-Kalisch  has  declared 
that  one  must  really  be  an  artist  to  com- 
prehend such  a  giant  in  art  and  to  under- 
stand fully  the  enormous  application  and 
the  successive  steps  passed  before  such  a 
height  of  perfection  could  be  attained. 

We  may  say  here  that  the  presence  of 
such  artists  as  Mmc.  Lchmann  herself, 
M.    Maurei,    Mmc.    Scmbrich    and     the 
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MM.  de  Reszke  distils  an  almost  magi- 
cal influence,  felt,  if  not  always  fully  de- 
fined nor  entirely  appreciated,  by  every 
member  of  the  company  and  by  the  pub- 
lic. Especially  in  a  young  country  such 
mature  and  generously  minded  artists  are 
needed ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  contact  of 
such  intellectual  forces  that  this  country 
may  develop  an  art  of  its  own.  Let  us 
give  them  that  grateful  and  intelligent 
admiration  which  is  their  due;  and  let  us 
emphasise  the  artistic  moral  influence,  so 
to  speak,  of  these  great  intelligences. 
The  mere  fact  that  they  refuse  invita- 
tions, dislike  to  be  lionised,  save  their  en- 
ergies for  the  work  they  give  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  devote  their  leisure  to  incessant 
study  teaches  a  wholesome  lesson  to  the 
younger  generation  of  Americans  who 
are  working  seriously  and  earnestly. 

Successful  from  every  point  of  view  was 
the  opera  season  of  1898-99;  and  New 
York  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
Mr,  Grau  at  the  head  of  this  enterprise, 
for,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  he  will 
give  the  public  what  it  wants.  We  shall 
have  our  exotic  Italian  singers,  our  Wag- 
ner d  la  Bayreuth,  and  our  Frencli  opera, 
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as  well  as  an  arena  for  the  American  sing- 
ers (and  there  are  many  in  the  company), 
to  display  their  abilities  when  worthy. 
Most  of  the  artists  described  here  will  re- 
turn next  season,  and  there  is  some  talk 
of  a  Mozart  Cycle.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr. 
Grau  will  give  us  The  Magic  Flute  and 
other  Mozart  works  with  the  same  care 
tliat  they  lately  received  in  Munich  un- 
der Herr  von  Possart  and  in  Carlsruhe 
under  Mottl.  We  will  be  content,  how- 
ever, with  a  repetition  of  the  Don  Gio- 
vanni of  January  3.  We  should  also  like 
some  of  Gluck's  works,  Verdi's  Falstaff 
and  Olello,  a  special  performance  of 
Aida,  and  a  revival  of  some  of  the  old 
operas,  like  Don  Pasquale,  La  Sonnam- 
bula,  Semiramide,  etc.,  which  would  be 
new  to  this  generation.  Some  of  these 
were  promised  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  Esther  Singleton. 
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--;—-■-  0*ijl^L  HE  spring  thaw  set  in  in 
""'     '"'  earnest   the    day   after 

the  squire's  return  to 
Greenwood,  and  housed 
the  family  for  several 
days.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  the  roads  be- 
come something  better 
than  troughs  of  mud 
Ihui  the  would-be  Assemblyman  set  actively 
to  work  for  his  canvass  of  the  county,  daily 
riding  forth  to  make  personal  calls  on  the  free 
and  enlightened  electors,  in  accordance  with 
the  still  universal  British  custom  of  personal 
solicitation.  What  he  saw  and  heard  did  not 
tend  to  improve  his  temper,  for  the  news  that 
the  Parliament  was  about  to  vote  an 
to  the  whole  country  to  the  punitive 
hitherto  directed  against  Massachusetts  had 
lighted  a  flame  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  The  last  election  had  been  with  diHi- 
culty  carried  by  the  squire,  and  now  the  pros- 
pect was  far  more  gloomy. 

When  a  realising  sense  of  the  conditions  had 
duly  dawned  on  the  not  over-quick  mind  of 
the  master  of  Greenwood,  he  put  pride  in  his 
pocket  and  himself  astride  of  Joggles,  and 
rode  of  an  afternoon  to  Boxley,  as  the  Hen- 
nions'  place  was  named.  Without  allusion  to 
their  last  interview,  he  announced  to  the  senior 
of  the  house  that  he  wished  to  talk  over  the 
election. 

"He,  he,  hel"  snickered  Hennion.  "Kinder 
gettin'  anxious,  heigh?  I  calkeriated  yer'd 
find  things  sorter  pukish." 

"Tush  I"  retorted  Meredith,  making  a  good 
pretence  of  confidence.  "  'Tis  mostly  wind 
one  hears,  and  'twill  be  another  matter  at  the 
poll.  I  rid  over  to  say  that  tho'  we  may  not 
agree  in  private  matters,  'tis  the  business  of 
the  gently  to  make  head  together  against  this 
madness." 


"I  see,"  snarled  Hennion.  "My  boy  ain't 
good  enuf  fer  yer  gal,  but  my  votes  is  a  dif- 
ferent story,  heigh?" 

"Votes  for  votes  is  my  rule,"  rejoined  the 
squire.  "The  old  arrangement,  say  I.  My 
tenants  vote   for  you,  and  yours  tor  me." 

"Waal,  this  year  theer's  ter  be  a  differ," 
chuckled  Hennion.  "I've  agreed  ter  give  my 
doubles  ter  Joe,  an'  he's  ter  give  hisn  ter  me." 

"Joel    What  Joe?" 

"Joe  Bagby." 

"Whatl"  roared  the  squire.  "Art  mad, 
man?  That  good-for-nothing  scamp  run  for 
Assembly  ?" 

"Joe  ain't  no  fool,"  asserted  Hennion.  "An' 
tho'  his  edication  and  grammer  ain't  up  ter 
yours  an'  mine,  squire,  he  thinks  so  like  the 
way  folks  ere  just  naow  a-thjnkin'  thct  it  looks 
ter  me  as  if  he  wud  be  put  in." 

"The  country  is  going  to  the  devil  I" 
groaned  Mr.  Meredith.  "And  ye'll  throw  your 
doubles  for  that  worthless " 

"1  alius  throw  my  doubles  fer  the  man  as 
kin  throw  the  most  doubles  fer  me,"  re- 
marked Hennion.  "An'  I  ain't  by  no  means 
sartin  haow  many  doubles  yer  kin  split  this 
year." 

"Pox  me,  the  usual  number  1" 

"Do  yer  leaseholds  all  pay  theer  rents?" 

"Some  have  dropped  behind,  but  as  soon  as 
there's  law  in  the  land  again  they'll  come  to 
the  rightabout" 

"Exactly,"  sniggered  Hennion.  "Ei  soon 
ez  theer's  law.  But  when's  thet  'ere  goin'  ter 
be?  Mark  me,  the  tenants  who  dare  refuse 
ter  pay  theer  rent,  dare  vote  agin  theer  land- 
lord. An'  ei  Joe  Bagby  says  he'll  do  his 
dumdest  ter  keep  the  courts  closed,  I  guess 
the  delinquents  will  think  he's  theer  candidate. 
Every  man  ez  owes  yer  money,  squire,  will 
vote  agin  yer,  come  election  day." 

"And  ye'll  join  hands  with  these  thieves 
and  vote  with  Bagby  in  Assembly?" 

"Guess  I  mought  do  wus.  But  if  thet  'ere's 
displeasin'  ter  yer,  jest  blame  yerself  for't." 
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"How  reason  ye  that,  man?" 

'•Cuz  I  had  it  arranged  that  I  wuz  ter  side 
in  with  the  king,  and  Phil  wuz  ter  side  in 
with  the  hotheads.  But  ycr  gal  hez  mixed 
Phil  all  up,  so  he's  turned  right  over  an*  talks 
ez  ef  he  wuz  Lord  North  or  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Consumaquently,  sence  I  don't  see 
no  good  of  takin'  risks,  I  hed  to  swilig  about 
an'  jine  the  young  blood." 

What  the  squire  said  in  reply,  and  con- 
tinued to  say  until  he  had  made  his  exit  from 
the  Hennion  house,  is  far  better  omitted.  In 
his  wrath  he  addressed  a  monologue  to  his 
horse,  long  after  he  had  passed  through  the 
gate  of  Boxley;  until,  in  fact,  he  met  Phil,  to 
whom,  as  a  better  object  for  them  than  Jog- 
gles, the  squire  at  once  transferred  his  vitu- 
perations. 

Instead  of  going  on  in  his  original  direc- 
tion, Philemon  turned  his  horse  and  rode 
along  with  the  squire,  taking  the  rating  in 
absolute  silence.  Only  when  Mr.  Meredith 
had  expressed  and  re-expressed  all  that  was 
in  him  to  say  did  the  young  fellow  give  evi- 
dence that  his  dumbness  proceeded  from 
policy. 

"Seems  ter  me,  squire,"  he  finally  suggested, 
*'like  you're  layin*  up  agin  me  what  don't  suit 
you  'bout  dad.  I've  dun  my  bestest  ter  do 
what  you  and  Miss  Janice  set  store  by,  an*  it 
duz  seem  ter  me  anythin'  but  fairsome  ter 
have  a  down  on  me,  just  because  of  dad. 
'Tain't  my  fault  I've  got  him  for  a  father; 
I  hadn't  nothin'  ter  do  with  it,  an'  if  you  have 
any  one  ter  pick  a  quarrel  with,  it  must  be 
with  God  Almighty,  who  fixed  things  as  they 
is.  I  quit  drillin';  I've  spoke  agin  the 
Congress;  an'  there  ain't  nuthin'  else  I  wudn't 
do  ter  get  Miss  Janice." 

"Go  to  the  devil,  then,"  advised  the  squire. 

"No  son   of "      Then   the   squire  paused 

momentarily,  and  after  a  brief  silence  ejaculated 
"Eh  I"  After  another  short  intermission  he 
laughed  aloud,  as  if  pleased  at  something 
which  had  occurred  to  him.  "Why,  Phil,  my 
boy,"  he  cried,  slapping  his  own  thigh,  "we'll 
put  a  great  game  up  on  thy  dad.  We'll  show 
him  he's  not  the  only  fox  hereabout." 

"And  what  ere's  that?" 

"What  say  ye  to  being  my  double  in  the 
poll,  lad?" 

"Run  agin  father?"  ejaculated  Phil. 

"Ay.  We'll  teach  him  to  what  trimming  and 
time-serving  come.    And  be  damned  to  him!" 

"That  ere's  all  very  well  for  you,"  responded 
Hennion,  "but  he  hain't  got  the  whip  hand 
of  you  like  he  has  of  me.  He  wudn't  stand 
mv— 
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"He'd  have  to,"  gleefully  interrupted  the 
squire.  "Join  hands  with  me,  lad,  and  I'll 
fix  it  so  ye  can  snap  your  fingers  at  him." 

"But "  began  Phil. 

"But,"  broke  in  the  squire.  "Nonsense! 
No  but,  lad.  Butter — aye,  and  cream  it  shall 
be.  Let  him  turn  ye  off.  There's  a  home  at 
Greenwood  for  ye,  if  he  does — and  something 
better  than  that,  too.  Sixteen,  ye  dog!  Sweet 
sixteen,  rosy  sixteen,  bashful  sixteen,  glowing 
sixteen,  run-away-and-want-to-be-found  six- 
teen!" 

"She  don't  seem  ter  want  me  ter  find  her," 
sighed  Phil. 

"Fooh!"  jeered  the  father.  "There's  only 
two  kinds  of  maids,  as  ye'd  know  if  ye'd  been 
out  in  the  world  as  I  have — those  that  want 
a  husband  and  those  that  don't  But  six 
months  married,  and  ye  can't  pick  the  one 
from  t'other,  try  ye  best.  There's  nothing 
brings  a  girl  to  the  round-about  so  quick  as 
having  to  do  what  she  don't  want.  They  are 
born  contrary  and  skittish,  and  they  can't  help 
shying  at  fences  and  gates,  but  give  'em  the 
spur  and  the  whip,  ana  over  they  go,  as  happy 
as  a  lark.  And  I  say  so,  Janice  will  marry 
ye,  and  mark  my  word,  come  a  month  she'll 
be  complaining  that  ye  don't  fondle  her 
enough." 

Mr.  Meredith's  pictorial  powers,  far  more 
than  his  philosophy,  were  too  much  for  Phile- 
mon to  resist.  He  held  out  his  hand,  saying, 
" 'Tis  a  bargain,  squire;  an'  I'll  set  to  on  a 
canvass  to-day." 

"Well  said,"  responded  the  elder,  heartily. 
"And  that's  not  all,  Phil,  that  ye  shall  get 
from  it  I've  a  tidy  lot  of  money  loaned  to 
merchants  in  New  York,  and  I'll  get  it  from 
them,  and  ye  shall  buy  the  mortgages  on  thy 
father's  lands.  Who'll  have  the  whip  hand 
then,  eh?  Oh!  we'll  smoke  the  old  fox  before 
we've  done  with  him.  His  brush  shall  be  well 
singed." 

The  compact  thus  concluded  to  their  com- 
mon satisfaction  the  twain  separated,  and  the 
squire  rode  the  remaining  eight  miles  in  that 
agreeable  state  of  enjoyment  which  comes 
from  the  sense  of  triumphing  over  enemies. 
His  very  stride  as  he  stamped  through  the  hall 
and  into  the  parlour  had  in  it  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  was  planting  his  heel  on  some 
foe,  and  it  was  with  evident  elation  that  he 
said: 

"Well,  lass,  I've  a  husband  for  ye,  so  get 
thy  lips  and  blushes  ready  for  him,  against 
to-morrow!" 

"Oh,  dadda,  no!"  cried  the  girl,  ceasing  her 
spinet  practice. 
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"Oh,  yes!  And  no  obstinacy,  mind.  Phil's 
a  good  enough  lad  for  any  girl.  Where's 
thy  mother  that  I  may  tell  her?" 

"She's  in  the  attic,  getting  out  some  whole 
cloth,"  answered  the  girl,  and  as  her  father 
left  the  room,  she  leaned  forward  and  rested 
her  burning  cheek  on  the  veneer  of  the  spinet 
for  an  instant  as  if  to  cool  it  But  the  colour 
deepened  rather  than  lessened,  and  a  moment 
later  she  rose,  with  her  lips  pressed  into  a 
straight  line,  and  her  eyes  shining  very 
brightly.  "I'll  not  marry  the  gawk.  No!  And 
if  they  insist  I'll "    Then  she  paused. 

"How  did  Janice  take  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, when  the  squire  had  broke  his  news  to 
her. 

"Coltishly,"  responded  the  father,  "but  no 
blubbering  this  time.  The  filly's  getting  used 
to  the  idea  of  a  bit,  and  will  go  steady  from 
now  on.  All  of  which  went  to  show  how 
little  the  squire  understood  the  nature  of 
women,  for  the  lack  of  tears  should  have 
been  the  most  alarming  fact  in  his  daughter's 
conduct. 

When  Phil  duly  put  in  an  appearance  on 
the  following  day,  he  was  first  interviewed  by 
what  Janice  would  have  called  the  attorney  for 
the  prosecution,  who  took  him  to  his  oflfice, 
and  insisted,  much  to  the  lover's  disgust,  in 
hearing  what  he  had  done  politically.  Finally, 
however,  this  all-engrossing  subject  to  the 
ofRce-seeker  was,  along  with  Philemon's  pa- 
tience, exhausted,  and  the  squire  told  his  fel- 
low-candidate that  the  object  of  his  desires 
could  now  be  seen. 

"The  lass  jumped  to  her  feet  as  ye  rid  up, 
and  said  she'd  some  garden  matters  to  tend, 
so  there's  the  spot  to  seek  her."  Then  the  fa- 
ther continued,  "Don't  shilly-shally  with  her, 
whate'er  ye  do,  unless  ye  are  minded  to  have 
balking  and  kicking  for  the  rest  of  thy  days. 
I  took  Matilda — Mrs.  Meredith — by  surprise 
once,  and  before  she  knew  I  was  there  I  had 
her  in  my  arms.  And  egad!  I  never  let  her 
go,  plead  her  best,  till  she  gave  me  one  of  my 
kisses  back.  She  began  to  take  notice  from 
that  day.    'Tis  the  way  of  women." 

Thus  stimulated,  Phil  entered  the  garden, 
prepared  to  perform  most  valiant  deeds.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  however,  the  bondsman 
had  been  summoned  by  Janice  tp  do  the  dig- 
ging, and  his  presence  materially  altered  the 
situaticin,  and  necessitated  only  a  formal  greet- 
ing. 

Having  given  some  directions  to  Charles  for 
continuation  of  the  work,  Janice  walked  to 
another  part  of  the  garden,  apparently  quite 
heedless  of  Philemon.     Her  swain  of  course 


followed,  and  the  moment  they  were  well  out 
of  hearing  of  the  servant,  Janice  turned  upon 
him  and  demanded: 

"Art  thou  gentleman  enough  to  keep  thy 
word?" 

"I  hope  as  how  I  am,  Miss  Janice,"  stut- 
tered Phil,  very  much  taken  aback. 

"Wilt  give  me  your  promise  if  I  tell  you 
something  to  repeat  it  to  no  one?" 

"Certain,  Miss  Janice,  I'll  tell  nothin'  you 
don't  want  folks  ter  know." 

"Even  dadda  and  mommy?" 

"Cross  my  heart" 

"You  see  that  man  over  there?" 

"Yer  mean  Charles?" 

"Yes.  He  is  desperately  in  love  with  me," 
announced  the  girl. 

"Living  jingo!    He's  been  a  troublin'  you?" 

"No.  He  loves  me  too  much  to  persecute 
me,  and,  besides,  he's  a  gentleman." 

"Now,  Miss  Janice,  yer  know  as  how  I " 

"Am  trying  to  marry  me  against  my  will." 

"But  the  squire  says  you'll  be  gladsome 
enough  a  month  gone;  that " 

"Ugh!" 

"Now  please  don't ** 

"And  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  and 
what  you've  given  your  word  not  to  repeat 
is  this:  If  you  persist  in  trying  to  marry 
me,  if  you  so  much  as  try  to — to — to  be  fa- 
miliar, that  moment  TU  run  off  with  him — 
there!" 

"You  never  would!" 

"In  an  instant" 

"You'd  take  a  bondsman  rather  than  me?" 

The  girl  coloured,  but  replied  "Yes." 

"I'll  teach  him  ter  have  done  with  his  cutty- 
eyed  tricks,"  roared  Phil,  doubling  up  his  fists, 
and  turning,  "I'll " 

"Mr.  Hennion!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  her 
cheeks  gone  very  white.  "You  gave  me  your 
word  that " 

"I  never  gave  no  word  'bout  not  threshing 
the  lick." 

"Most  certainly  you  did,  for  you — you 
would  have  to  tell  him  before — and  if  you  do 
that,  I'll '* 

"But,  Miss  Janice.  You  mustn't  disgrace — 
Damn  him!  Then  Bagby  wasn't  lyin'  when 
he  told  me  how  there'd  been  talk  at  the  tavern 
of  his  bundlin'  with  you." 

For  a  moment  Janice  stood  speechless, 
everything  about  her  suggesting  the  shame 
she  was  enduring.  "He — he  never  said  that!" 
she  panted  more  than  spoke,  as  if  she  had 
ceased  to  breathe. 

"I  told  Bagby  if  he  said  thet  he  was  lyin'; 
but  after " 
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'Mr.  Hennion,  do  you  intend  to  insult  me 
as  well!'' 

"No,  no,  Miss  Janice.  I  don't  believe  it. 
'Twas  a  lie  for  certain,  and  I'm  ashamed  ter 
have  spoke  of  it." 

With  unshed  tears  of  mortification  in  her 
eyes  Janice  turned  to  go,  every  other  ill  for- 
gotten in  this  last  grief. 

**Miss  Janice,"  called  Phil.  "You  can't  go 
without " 

The  girl  faced  about.  "You  men  are  all 
alike,"  she  cried,  interrupting.  "You  tease, 
and  worry,  and  torture  a  girl  you  pretend  to 
care  for,  till  'tis  past  endurance.  I  hate  you, 
and  before  I'll " 

"Now,  Miss  Janice.  Say  you'll  not  run  off 
with  him.  I'll — I'll  try  ter  do  as  you  ask,  if 
only  you " 

"So  long  as  you — as  you  don't^^on't  bother 
me,  I  won't,"  promised  Janice,  "but  the  in- 
stant  " 

And  leaving  the  sentence  thus  broken,  the 
girl  left  Philemon,  and  fled  to  her  room. 


X. 


IN    THE    NAME    OF    LIBERTY. 

The  scheme  devised  by  Janice  to  keep  Phile- 
mon at  arm's  length  would  hardly  have  suc- 
ceeded for  long  had  not  the  squire  been  so 
preoccupied  with  the  election  and  with  the 
now  active  farm  work  that  he  paid  little 
heed  to  the  course  of  true  love.  Poor  Phil 
was  teased  by  him  now  and  again  for  his 
"offishness,"  but  Janice  carefully  managed  that 
their  interviews  were  not  held  in  the  presence 
of  her  parents,  and  so  the  elders  did  not  come 
to  a  realising  sense  of  the  condition,  but 
really  believed  that  the  courtship  was  advanc- 
ing with  due  progress  to  the  port  of  matri- 
mony. 

Though  this  was  a  respite  to  Janice,  she 
herself  knew  that  it  was  at  best  the  most 
temporary  of  expedients,  and  that  the  imme- 
diate press  of  affairs  once  over,  her  marriage 
with  Philemon  was  sure  to  be  pushed  to  a 
conclusion.  Already  her  mother's  discussions 
of  clothes,  of  linen,  and  of  furniture  were  con- 
stant reminders  of  its  imminence,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  the  servants  of  Greenwood  and 
the  neighbourhood  accepted  the  matter  as  set- 
tled, made  allusions  to  it  too  frequent  for 
Janice  not  to  feel  that  her  bondage  was  in- 
evitable. A  dozen  times  a  day  the  girl  would 
catch  her  breath  or  pale  or  flush  over  the 
prospect  before  her,  frightened,  as  the  bird 
in  the  net,  not  so  much  by  the  present  situa- 


tion as  by  what  the  future  was  certain  to 
bring  to  pass. 

A  still  more  serious  matter  was  further  to 
engross  her  parents'  thoughts.  One  evening 
late  in  April,  as  the  squire  sat  on  the  front 
porch  resting  from  his  day's  labour,  Charles, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  village  on  some 
errand,  came  cantering  up  the  road,  and  drew 
rein  opposite. 

"Have  better  care  how  ye  ride  that  filly, 
sir,"  said  the  squire  sharply.  "I'll  not  have 
her  wind  broke  by  hard  riding." 

"I  know  enough  of  horses  to  do  her  no 
harm,"  answered  the  man,  dismounting  easily 
and  gracefully,  "and  if  I  rode  a  bit  quick,  'tis 
because  I've  news  that  needs  wings." 

"What's  to  do?"  demanded  the  master,  lay- 
ing down  the  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette  he 
had  been  reading. 

"As  I  was  buying  the  nails,"  replied  the 
servant,  speaking  with  obvious  excitement, 
"Mr.  Bissel  rode  up  to  the  tavern  with  a  letter 
from  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety 
to  the  southward;  and  as  'twas  of  some  mo- 
ment,- while  he  baited,  I  took  a  copy  of  it" 
The  groom  held  out  a  paper,  his  hand  shaking 
a  little  in  his  excitement,  and  with  an  eager 
look  on  his  face,  he  watched  the  squire  read 
the  following: 

"Water  Town  Wednesday  Morning  near  ii 
of  Clock. 

To  all  friends  of  american  liberty,  be  it 
known,  that  this  morning  before  break  of  day, 
a  Brigade,  consisting  of  about  i,coo  or  i,aoo 
Men,  landed  at  Phipp's  Farm  at  Cambridge 
and  marched  to  Lexington,  where  they  found 
a  Company  of  our  Militia  in  Arms,  upon 
whom  they  fired  without  any  provocation  and 
killed  6  Men  &  wounded  4  others — By  an  ex- 
press from  Boston  we  find  another  Brigade 
are  now  upon  their  March  from  Boston,  sup- 
posed to  be  about  1,000 — ^The  bearer  Israel 
Bissel  is  charged  to  alarm  the  Country  quite 
to  Connecticut;  and  all  Persons  are  desired  to 
furnish  him  with  fresh  Horses,  as  they  may 
be  needed — I  have  spoken  with  several,  who 
have  seen  the  dead  &  wounded. 

J.  Palmer  one  of  the  Committee  of  safety 
Forwarded  from  Worcester  April  19,  1775. 
Brooklyn— Thursday  11  o  Clock 

Norwich  4  o  Clock 

New  London  7  o  Qock 

Lynne — Friday    Morning  i  o  Clock 

Say  Brook  4  o  Clock 

Shillingsworth  7  o  Clock 

E.  Gillford  8  o  Clock 

Guilford  10  o  Clock 

Bradford  12  o  Clock 

New  Haven — April  21 
Reed  &  fowarded  on  certain  Intelligence 
Fairfield      April  22d  8  o  Clock 

New  York  Committee  Chamber  4  o  Clock 

23d  April  1775  P.  M. 
Reed  the  within  Act  by  Express,  forwd  by 
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Express  to  N  Brunswick  with  directions  to 
stop  at  Elizabeth  Town  &  acquaint  the  Com- 
mittee there  with  the  foregoing  particulars  by 
order 

J.   S.  Low,   Chairman." 

**Huh!"  grunted  the  squire.  "I  said  the 
day  would  come  when  British  regulars  would 
teach  the  scamps  a  lesson.  The  rapscallions 
got  their  bellyful,  no  doubt;  'tis  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  bring  law  and  quiet  once  again  in 
the  land." 

"  'Twill  more  likely  be  the  match  that  fires 
the  mine.  You've  little  idea,  Mr.  Meredith, 
how  strong  and  universal  the  feeling  is  against 
Great  Britain." 

"  *Tis  not  as  strong  as  British  bayonets,  that 
ye  may  tie  to,  fellow." 

The  servant  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 
"  'Twill  take  a  long  sword  to  reach  this  far, 
and  Gage  is  not  the  man  to  handle  it." 

"Odds  life!  What  know  ye  of  Gage?"  swore 
the  squire.  "If  every  covenant  man  doesn't 
think  himself  the  better  of  a  major-general 
or  a  magistrate !" 

"Had  you  ever  made  the  voyage  from  Eng- 
land you'd  appreciate  the  difficulties.  'Tis  as 
big  a  military  folly  to  suppose  that  if  America 
holds  together  she  can  be  conquered  by  bayo- 
nets as  'tis  to  suppose  that  she'll  allow  a  rot- 
ten Parliament,  three  thousand  miles  away,  to 
rule  her." 

"Have  done  with  such  talk!  What  does  a 
rogue  like  you  know  of  Parliament,  except 
that  it  passes  the  laws  ye  run  from?  'Tis  the 
like  of  you — debtors,  runaways,  and  such  trash 
— that  is  making  all  this  trouble." 

The  servant  laughed  ironically.  "Fools  do 
more  harm  in  the  world  than  knaves." 

"What  mean  ye  by  that?"  demanded  the 
squire  hotly. 

"  'Tis  as  reasonable  to  hold  the  American 
cause  bad  because  a  few  bad  men  take  advan- 
tage of  it  as  'tis  to  blame  the  flock  of  sheep 
for  giving  the  one  wolf  his  covering.  What 
the  Whigs  demand  is  only  what  the  English 
themselves  fought  for  under  Pym  and  Hamp- 
den, and  to-day,  if  the  words  'Great  Britain' 
were  but  inserted  in  the  acts  of  Parliament  of 
which  America  complains  there'd  be  one  re- 
bellion from  Land's  End  to  Duncansby  Head." 

"Didst  not  hear  my  order  to  cease  such 
talk?"  fumed  the  squire.  "Go  to  the  stable, 
where  ye  belong,  fellow!" 

The  man  coloured  and  bit  his  lip  in  a  mani- 
fest attempt  to  keep  his  temper,  but  he  did 
not  move,  saying  instead,  "Mr.  Meredith,  wilt 
please  tell  me  what  you  paid  for  my  bond?" 

"Why  ask  ye  thatr 


"If  I  could  pay  you  the  amount — ^and  some- 
thing over — wouldst  be  willing  to  release  me 
from  the  covenant?" 

"And  why  should  I?"  demanded  the  squire. 

The  servant  hesitated,  and  then  said,  in  a 
low  voice:  "As  a  gentleman,  you  must  have 
seen  I'm  no  groom — and  think  how  it  must 
gall  me  to  serve  as  one." 

"Thou  shouldst  have  thought  of  that  before 
thou  indentured,  rather " 

"I  know,"  burst  out  tne  man,  "but  I  was 
crazed — was  wild  with — with  a  grief  that  had 
come  to  me,  and  knew  not  what  I  was  doing." 

"Fudge!  No  romantics.  Every  redemp- 
tioner  would  have  it  he  is  a  gentleman,  when 
ne's  only  caught  the  trick  by  waiting  on 
them." 

"But  if  I  buy  my  time  you " 

"How'd  come  ye  by  the  money?" 

"I — I  think  I  could  get  the  amount." 

"Ay.  I  doubt  not  ye  know  how  money's  to 
be  got  by  hook  or  by  crook!  And  no  doubt 
ye  want  your  freedom  to  drill  more  rebels  to 
the  king.  Ye'll  not  get  it  from  me,  so  there's 
an  end  on't."  With  which  the  squire  rose, 
and  stamped  into  the  hall  and  then  to  his 
office. 

Charles  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the 
ground,  and  then  raised  his  head  so  quickly 
that  janice,  who  had  joined  the  two  during 
the  foregoing  dialogue  and  whose  eyes  were 
upon  him,  had  not  time  to  look  away.  "Can't 
you  persuade  him  to  let  me  go.  Miss  Janice?" 
he  asked  appealingly. 

"Wliy  do  you  want  your  freedom?"  ques- 
tioned Janice,  letting  dignity  surrender  to 
curiosity. 

"I  want  to  get  away  from  here.  To  get  to 
a  place  where  there's  a  chance  for  a  quicker 
death  than  eating  one's  heart  by  inches." 

"How  beautifully  he  talks,"  thought  Janice. 

"Nor  will  I  bide  here  to  see — to  see *' 

went   on   the   bondsman   excitedly,    "I    must 

run,  or  I  shall  end  by 'Twill  be  better 

to  let  mc  go  before  I  turn  mad." 

"  'Tis  as  good  as  a  romance,"  was  Janice'§ 
mental  opinion.  "How  I  wish  Tibbie  was 
here." 

"  'Tis  no  doubt  a  joke  to  you— oh!  you 
need  not  have  avoided  me  as  you've  done 
lately  to  show  me  that  I  was  beneath  you. 
I  knew  it  without  that.  But  who  is  this  put 
you  are  going  to  marry?" 

"Mr.  Hennion  is  of  good  family,"  answered 
Janice  with  spirit 

"Good  family!"  laughed  the  man  bitterly. 
"No  doubt  he  is.  Think  you  Phil  Hennion  is 
less  the  clout  because  he  has  a  pedigree?  There 
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are  hogs  in  Yorkshire  can  show  better  gene- 
alogies than  royalty." 

"  *Tis  quite  in  keeping  that  a  bond-servant 
should  think  little  of  blood,"  retorted  Janice, 
made  angry  by  his  open  contempt. 

"Blood!  Yes,  I  despise  it,  and  so  would 
you  if  you  knew  it  as  I  do,"  exclaimed  Charles 
hotly,  cutting  the  air  with  his  whip.  "That, 
for  all  the  blood  in  the  world,  unless  there  be 
honour  with  it,"  he  said. 

"The  fox  didn't  want  the  grapes,"  retorted 
the  girl. 

"  'Tis  no  case  of  sour  grapes,  as  you*d 
know  if  I  told* you  my  story." 

"Oh!  I  should  monstrously  like  to  hear  it," 
eagerly  ejaculated  Janice. 

The  man  dropped  the  bridle,  and  came  to 
the  porch.  "I  swore  it  should  die  with  me, 
but  there's  one  woman  in  the  world  to 
whom ^"  he  began,  and  then  checked  him- 
self as  a  figure  came  into  view  on  the  lawn 
out  of  the  growing  darkness.  "Who's  there?" 
Charles  demanded. 

"It's  me — ^Joe  Bagby,"  was  the  answer  as 
that  individual  came  forward.  "Is  the  squire 
to  home,  miss?"  he  asked,  and,  receiving  the 
reply  that  he  was  in  his  office,  Joe  volunteered 
the  information  that  a  wish  to  talk  with  the 
lord  of  Greenwood  about  the  election  was  the 
motive  of  his  call.  "I  want  to  see  if  we  can't 
fix  things  between  us." 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  when  there  was  a 
sudden  rush  of  men,  who  seemed  to  appear 
from  nowhere,  and  at  the  same  instant  Joe 
gave  a  shove  to  the  bond-servant,  which, 
being  entirely  unexpected,  sent  him  sprawling 
on  the  grass,  where  he  was  pinioned  by  two 
of  the  party. 

"Keep  your  mouth  shut,  or  I'll  have  to 
9hoke  you,"  said  Bagby  to  Janice,  as  she 
opened  her  mouth  to  scream.  "Two  of  you 
stand  by  her  and  keep  her  quiet.  Sharp  now, 
fellows,  he's  in  his  office.  Have  him  out,  and 
some  of  you  start  a  fire,  quick." 

The  orders  were  obeyed  with  celerity,  and 
as  some  rushed  into  the  hall  and  dragged  forth 
the  squire,  struggling,  the  scene  was  lighted 
by  the  blazing  up  of  a  bunch  of  hay,  which 
had  appeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  on  which 
sticks  of  wood  were  quickly  burning.  Over 
the  fire  a  pot,  swung  on  a  stick  upheld  by  two 
men,  was  placed,  telling  a  story  of  intention 
only  too  obvious. 

"There's  ain't  no  sort  of  use  cussing  like 
that,  squire,"  said  Bagby.  "We've  got  a  thing 
or  two  to  say,  an'  if  you  won't  listen  to  it 
quiet,  why  we'll  fill  your  mouth  with  a  lump 
of  tar,  to  give  you  something  to  chew  on  while 
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we  say  it  Cussin'  won't  prevent  our  griv- 
ing  you  a  bishop's  coat;  so  if  you  don't  want 
it,  have  done,  an*  listen  to  what  we  have  to 
propose." 

Well?"  demanded  the  squire. 
We've  stood  your  conduct  just  as  long 
as  it  was  possible,  squire,"  went  on  Bagby, 
"an'  been  forbearin',  hopin*  you'd  mend  your 
ways.  But  it's  no  use,  an'  so  we've  come  up 
this  evenin'  to  givt  you  a  last  chance  to  put 
yourself  right,  for  we're  a  peace-lovin*,  law- 
abidin'  lot,  an'  don't  want  to  use  nothin'  but 
moral  suasion,  as  the  parson  puts  it,  unless 
you  make  us." 

"That's  it.  Give  it  to  him,  Joe,"  said  some 
one,  approvingly. 

"Now  that  the  reg'lars  of  old  Guelph  have 
begun  slaughterin'  the  sons  of  liberty,  we  have 
decided  to  put  an  end  to  snakes  in  the  grass, 
an'  so  you  can  come  to  the  face-about,  or  you 
can  have  a  coat  of  tar,  an'  a  ride  on  a  rail  out 
of  the  county.  An'  what's  more,  when  you're 
once  out,  you're  to  stay  out,  mind.  Which  is 
your  choice?" 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  demanded 
the  squire,  sullenly. 

"First  oflF  we're  tired  of  your  brag  that  tea's 
drunk  on  your  table.     You're  to  give  us  all 
you've  got,  and  you're  not  to  get  any  new, 
whether  'tis  East  India  or  smuggled." 
I  agree  to  that." 

Secondly,"  went  on  Bagby,  in  a  sing-song 
voice,  much  as  if  he  was  reading  a  series  of 
resolutions,  "you're  to  sign  the  Congress  As- 
sociation, an'  live  up  to  it" 

The  squire  looked  to  right  and  left,  as  if  con- 
sidering some  outlet,  but  there  were  men  all 
about  him,  and  after  a  pause  he  merely  nodded 
his  head. 

"You're  gettin'  mighty  reasonable,  squire," 
remarked  Bagby  with  a  grin.  "Lastly,  we 
don't  want  to  be  represented  in  Assembly 
by  such  a  king's  man,  an'  so  you're  to  de- 
cline a  poll." 

"If  the  electors  don't  want  me,  let  them  say 
so  at  the  election." 

"Some  of  your  tenants  are  'feared  to  vote 
against  you,  an'  we  intend  that  this  election 
shall  be  unanimous  for  the  friends  of  liberty. 
Will  you  decline  a  poll?" 

"Now  damn  me  if "  began  the  squire. 

"Come,  come,  squire,"  interrupted  an  el- 
derly man.  "Yer've  stud  no  chance  of  elec- 
tion from  the  fust,  so  what's  the  use  of  stick- 
mg. 

"I  wash  my  hands  of  ye,"  roared  the  squire. 
"Have  whom  ye  want  for  what  ye  want  I've 
done  with  serving  a  lot  of  ingrates.    Ye  can 
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come  to  me  in  the  future  on  your  knees,  but 
ye'll  not  get  me  to " 

"That's  just  what  we  wants,"  broke  in  Joe. 
"If  you'd  always  been  so  open  to  public  opin- 
ion, we'd  have  had  no  cause  for  complaint 
against  you.  An'  now,  squire,  since  a  united 
land  is  what  we  wants,  while  your  daughter 
gets  the  tea  and  a  pen  to  sign  the  Association, 
do  the  thing  up  handsome  by  singin'  us  the 
liberty  song." 

"Bum  me  if  I  will,"  cried  the  owner  of 
Greenwood,  like  many  another  yielding  big 
points  without  much  to-do,  but  obstinate  over 
the  small  ones. 

"Is  that  tar  about  melted?"  inquired  Bagby. 

"Jest  the  right  consistency,  Joe,"  responded 
one  of  the  pole  holders. 

"Better  sing  it,  squire,"  advised  Bagby.  "We 
know  you're  not  much  at  song,  but  the  senti- 
ments is  what  we  like." 

Once  again  the  beset  man  looked  to  right 
and  left,  rage  and  mortification  united.  Then, 
with  a  remark  below  his  breath,  he  sang  in  a 
very  tuneless  bass,  that  wandered  at  will  be- 
tween fiat  and  sharp,  with  not  a  little  falsetto: 

"Come  join  Hand  in  Hand,  brave  Americans 

all, 
And  rouse  your  bold  Hearts  at  fair  Liberty's 

Call; 
No  tyrannous  Acts  shall  suppress  your  just 

Qaim 
Or  stain  with  Dishonour  America's  Name — 
In   Freedom   we're  born  and   in   Freedom 
we'll   live. 
Our  Purses  are  ready — 
Steady,  Friends,  Steady — 
Not  as  Slaves,  but  as  Freemen  our  Money 
we'll  give." 

"That's  enough!"  remarked  the  ringleader. 
"Now,  Watson,  let  the  squire  sign  that  broad- 
side. Take  the  pot  off,  boys,  and  dump  the 
tea  on  the  fire.  Good-evenin',  squire,  an* 
sweet  dreams  to  you;  I  hope  'twill  be  long 
afore  you  make  us  walk  eight  miles  again. 
Fall  in,  Invincibles.  You've  stQick  your  first 
blow  for  freedom." 

For  a  moment  the  steady  tramp  of  the  de- 
parting men  was  all  that  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  night;  but  as  they  marched  they  fell 
into  song  and  there  came  drifting  back  to  the 
trio  standing  silent  about  the  porch  the  air 
of  "Hearts  of  Oak,"  and  the  words: 

"Then  join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Americans  all! 
To  be  free  is  to  live,  to  be  slaves  is  to  fall; 
Has  the  land  such  a  dastard,  as  scorns  not  a 

lord. 
Who  dreads  not  a  fetter  much  more  than  a 

sword? 
In  freedom  we're  born,  and,  like  sons  of  the 

brave, 


We'll  never  surrender. 
But  swear  to  defend  her. 
And  scorn  to  survive,  if  unable  to  save.' 


XI. 


FIGUREHEADS    AND    LEADERS. 

The  squire's  mood  in  the  next  few  days 
was  anything  but  genial,  and  his  family,  his 
servants,  his  farm  hands,  his  tenants,  and 
in  fact  all  whom  he  encountered,  received  a 
share  of  his  spleen. 

His  ill-nature  was  not  a  little  increased  by 
hearing  indirectly,  through  his  overseer,  that 
it  was  the  elder  Hennion  who  had  schemed 
the  surprise  party,  and  in  revenge  Mr.  Mere- 
dith set  about  the  scheme,  already  hinted  at, 
of  buying  assignments  of  the  mortgages  on 
Boxley.  For  this  purpose  he  announced  his 
intention  of  journeying  to  New  York,  and 
ordered  Philemon  to  be  his  travelling  com- 
panion that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  holders  of  the  elder 
Hennion's  bonds.  The  would-be  son-in-law 
at  first  objected  to  being  made  a  cat's-paw,  but 
the  squire  was  obstinate,  and,  after  a  night 
upon  it,  Phil  acceded.  No  other  difficulty 
was  found  in  the  attainment  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's purpose,  the  money-lenders  in  New 
York  being  only  too  glad,  in  the  growing 
insecurity  and  general  suspension  of  law,  to 
turn  their  investments  into  cash.  It  was  a 
task  of  some  weeks  to  gather  them  all  in, 
but  it  was  one  of  the  keenest  enjoyment  to  the 
squire,  who  each  evening,  over  his  mulled 
wine  in  the  King's  Arms  Tavern,  pictured  and 
repictured  the  moment  of  triumph,  when,  with 
the  growing  bundle  of  mortgages  completed, 
he  should  ride  to  Boxley  ahd  inform  its  oc- 
cupant that  he  wished  them  paid. 

"We'll  show  the  old  fox  that  he's  got  a  fer- 
ret, not  a  goose,  to  deal  with,"  he  said  a  dozen 
times  to  Phil — a  speech  which  always  made 
the  latter  look  very  uneasy,  as  if  his  con- 
science were  pricking. 

This  absence  of  father  and  lover  gave  Janice 
a  really  restful  breathing  space,  and  it  was 
the  least  eventful  time  the  girl  had  known 
since  the  advent  of  the  bondsman  nearly  a 
year  before.  Even  he  almost  dropped  out  of 
the  girl's  life,  for  the  farm  work  was  now  at 
its  highest  point  of  activity,  and  he  was  little 
about  house  or  stable.  Furthermore,  though 
twenty  thousand  minutemen  and  volunteers 
were  gathered  before  Boston,  though  the  thir- 
teen colonies  were  aflame  with  war  prepara- 
tions, and  though  the  Continental  Congress 
was  voting  a  declaration  on  taking  up  arms 
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ttii  yvi^  ;::v^  t>>t  v^vr-,   w::h   tor:.*   hors^i 
tJyct  n^^/^A  ir-vr.r.^,   ?.*   wii   'zjL'.tA   i^j  ir.t 

''Say!  f'^l>t  t^IIi  tl-jit  7*r  know  how  trw 
pair.t  a  l/:t?"  Ar,*!,  wh*m  Charl^  no^dtd,  h* 
o>nt:ni:^:  '  V/aai,  wVve  jjot  word  that  the 
(y/Tii[Tt\x  }jii  k'^'^/:ri**'A  i,:-.'.>.T  rir-.^d  G^orjg* 
Wathin^yfi  for  jf:r.ra'.,  who'i  ijoin'  ttw  come 
thr'/'ijfh  h^rt  t-  r.-.orr' :  o:.  r.:i  wi/  ttw  Boi- 
Urfi,  if/  1  wir.t  •.**  ;/::  tr<4it  ^r^  r.i.T.*  pi:nv.'*I 
<>at  arM  h:%*n  yu  in  its  place.  Are  ytr  up 
U:w  it,  arM  %hit  vid  •.r.^  ;oo  'isx  ::."/:"  As 
the  pub'i'.an  ip'yke  he  jK>inted  at  the  lettering 
htXow  the  weath':."  r^eaten  portrait  o:  Georg*: 
the  7hird,  whi'Lh  served  as  the  signboard  of 
the  tavern. 

*'<'-i«;t  rne  ^ome  color*,  and  bide  till  I  leave 
theiM  hordes  at  the  smith'*,  and  I'll  do  it  for 
nothing/'  said  Charles,  smiling;  and  ten  min- 
tite»  later,  sitting  on  a  barrel  set  in  a  cart,  he 
was  doing  his  share  toward  the  obliteration 
//f  kinghood  and  the  iubititution  of  a  com- 
paratively unknown  hero. 

"  'Tis  good  luck  that  they  both  is  called 
(itfjriitf"  remarked  the  tavern-keeper;  "fcr 
ytr'vt  fm\y  got  tew  paint  out  the  'King'  an* 
put  in  a  'Gen/  in  the  first  part,  which  saves 
trouble  right  tew  begin  on/' 

Charles  smilingly  adopted  the  suggestion, 
and  then  measured  off  "the  III."  " 'Tis  a 
long  name  to  get  into  such  space,"  he  said. 

''Scant  it  is/'  assented  the  publican.  'Til 
tell  ycr  what.  Jist  leave  the  'the'  an'  paint 
in  'good'  after  it.  That'll  make  it  read  slick." 
Pleated  with  this  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
the  hotel-keeper  retired  to  the  "public/'  with 
a  parting  invitation  to  the  painter  to  drink 
fometfiing  for  his  trouble. 

While  Charles  was  doing  the  additional 
work,  fie  was  interrupted  by  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter, anrl,  turning  about  on  his  barrel,  he  found 
a  grrmp  of  horsemen,  who  had  come  across 
the  green  and  drawn  rein  just  behind  him, 
looking  at  the  newly  lettered  sign.  From 
the  one  of  the  three  who  rode  first  came  the 
burst  of  laughter — a  man  of  medium  size  and 
thinly  built,  perhaps  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a 
nose  so  out  of  proportion  to  his  face,  in  its 
nhe  and  heaviness,  that  it  came  near  enough 
to  caricature  to  practically  submerge  all  his 
other  features.  The  second  man  was  evidently 
trying  not  to  smile,  and  as  Charles  glanced  at 
him,  he  found  him  looking  at  the  third  of  the 
trio,  at  if  to  ascertain  his  mood.    This  last,  a 


man  cr  ti^renie  ta. 

'sTx/icti   30C   c-rer   thirty 

tirising  th-e  iigzbcAzd  grareiy, 

had   a  gleam   of   m-erri—e::!   in   fSrm, 

r.e-'.riliiec  the  set  £rz:::tii  of  the 

the  ;ArtT  were  :s  cniiirm,  save  for  a 

of    ieriar.15    ir*    liverr,    and 

n:o.:r.-.td 

"Haw.  haw.  haw!"  laughed  the  noisy  o; 
"Pray  Goc  mir.e  host  be  not  as  chary  with 
his  iy.i  as  he  is  w:-Ji  his  pairt  or  'iwiii  be  lean 
entenainrr.ent-" 

•*I  said  'twas  best  to  n:ake  a  pash  for't 
to  Air. boy/'  rerr.arkt'i  the  secoi:'!. 

**N'ay,  gcntlcrr.en/'  re5p<>nded  the  third, 
smiling  pleasantly.  "A  man  so  pmdent  and 
cconon-.ical  must  keep  a  good  ordinary.  Bet- 
ter bide  here  for  dinner  and  kill  a  warm 
afternoon,  and  then  push  on  to  Amboy,  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  with  rested  cattle/* 

**\Vitnin  there!"  shouted  the  noisy  rider, 
"hast  dinner  and  bait  for  a  dozen  traTdlcrs?** 

The  call  brought  the  publican  to  the  door, 
and  at  first  he  gasped  a  startled  "By  Jingol** 
Then  he  jerked  his  cap  off,  and  ducked  Tery 
low,  saying:  " 'Twas  said,  ycr — ^yer — lordship, 
that  ycr'd  not  come  till  the  morrow.  But  if 
yer'll  honour  my  tavern,  yer  shall  have  the 
bestest  in  the  house."  He  kept  bowing  be- 
tween every  word  to  the  man  with  the  big 
nose. 

"Then  here  we  tarry  for  dinner,"  said  the 
young-looking  man.  gracefully  swinging  him- 
self out  of  the  saddle,  a  proceeding  imitated 
by  all  the  riders.  "Take  good  heed  of  the 
horses,  Bill,"  he  said,  as  a  coloured  servant 
came  forward.  **\Vash  Blueskin's  nose  and  let 
him  cool  somewhat  before  watering  him/* 
lie  turned  toward  the  door  of  the  tavern, 
and  this  bringing  Charles  into  vision  again, 
he  looked  up  at  the  painter  to  find  himself 
being  studied  with  so  intent  a  gaze  that  he 
halted  and  rettfmed  the  man's  stare. 

"Art  struck  of  a  heap  by  the  resemblance?" 
demanded  the  noisy  officer. 

"Go  in,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  tall  officer. 
"Well,  my  man,"  he  continued  to  Charles, 
"ye  change  figureheads  easily." 

"Ay,  'tis  easier  to  get  new  figureheads  than 
'tis  to  be  true  to  old  ones." 

A  grave,  almost  stern  look  came  into  the 
officer's  face,  making  it  at  once  that  of  an 
older  man.  "Then  ye  think  the  old  order 
best?"  he  asked,  scanning  the  man  with  his 
steady  blue  eyes. 

The  bondsman  put  his  hand  on  the  sign- 
board.   "  *Tis  safest  to  stick  to  an  old  figure- 
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head  until  one  can  find  a  true  leader/'  he  an- 
swered. 

"And  think  you  he  is  one?"  demanded  the 
officer,  pointing  at  the  signboard. 

Charles  laughed  and  laid  a  finger  on  the 
chin  of  royalty.  "No  man  with  so  little  of  that 
was  ever  a  leader,"  he  asserted.  He  reached 
down  and  picked  up  a  different  pot  of  paint 
from  the  one  he  had  been  using,  dipped  his 
brush  in  it,  and  with  one  sweep  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  cleverly  produced  a 
chin  of  character.  Then  he  took  another 
colour  and  gave  three  or  four  deft  touches 
to  the  lips,  transforming  the  expressionless 
mouth  into  a  ^arger  one,  but  giving  to  it 
both  strength  and  expression.  "There  is  a 
beginning  of  a  leader,  I  think,"  he  said. 

"Thou  art  quick  with  thy  brush  and  quick 
with  thy  eyes,"  replied  the  man,  smiling 
slightly  and  starting  to  go.  In  the  doorway 
he  turned  and  said,  with  a  sudden  gravity, 
quite  as  much  to  himself  as  to  the  bondsman: 
"Please  God  that  ye  be  as  true  in  opinion." 

Left  alone,  the  bondsman  once  more  took 
his  brush  and  broadened  and  strengthened  the 
nose  and  forehead.  Just  as  he  had  completed 
these,  the  tavern-keeper  came  bustling  out  of 
the  door.  "Wilt  seek  Joe  Bagby  an'  tell  him 
tew  git  the  Invincibles  together?"  he  cried. 
"He  intended  tew  review  'em  tu-morrer  fer 
the  ginral,  and  their  lordships  says  they'll  see 

them  go  through Why,  strap  me,  man, 

what  hast  thou  been  at?" 

"I've  been  making  it  a  better  portrait  of  the 
general  than  it  ever  was  of  the  king." 

"But  ye've  drawn  the  wrong  man!"  ex- 
claimed the  publican.  "That  quiet  young  man 
is  not  he.  'Tis  the  heavy-nosed  man  is  his 
Excellency." 

"Nonsense!"  retorted  the  bondsman.  "That 
loud-voiced  fellow  is  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee, 
a  half-pay  officer.  Many  and  many's  the  time 
I've  seen  him— and  if  I  hadn't,  I'd  have  known 
the  other  for  the  general  in  a  hundred." 

"I  tell  yer  ye're  wrong,"  moaned  the  hotel- 
keeper.  "Any  one  can  see  he's  a  general, 
and  'tis  he  gives  all  the  orders  for  victuals 
and  grog." 

Charles  laughed  as  he  descended  from  the 
barrel  and  the  cart  "'Tis  ever  the  worst 
wheel  in  the  cart  which  makes  the  most 
noise,"  he  said,  and  walked  away. 

Two  hours  later  the  Invincibles  were 
bunched  upon  the  green.  As  the  diners  is- 
sued from  the  inn,  Bagby  gave  an  order.  With 
some  slight  confusion  the  company  fell  in, 
and  two  more  orders  brought  their  guns  to 
"present  arms.' 
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"Bravo!"  exclaimed  Lee.  "Here  are  some 
yokels  who  for  once  don't  hold  their  guns  as 
if  theydv^ere  hoes." 

Joe,  fairly  swelling  with  the  pride  of  the 
moment,  came  strutting  forward.  When  he 
was  within  ten  feet  of  the  officers  he  took 
off  his  hat  and  bowed  very  low.  "The  In- 
vincibles is  ready  to  be  put  through  their 
paces,  your  honour,"  he  announced. 

"Damme!"  sneered  Lee  below  his  breath. 
"Here's  a  mohair  in  command  who  doesn't 
so  much  as  know  the  salute." 

The  tall  officer,  despite  his  six  feet  and  three 
inches  of  height,  swung  himself  lightly  into 
the  saddle  without  using  a  stirrup,  and  rode 
forward. 

"Proceed  with  the  review,  sir,"  he  said  to 
Joe. 

"Yes,  sir — that  is,  I  mean — your  honour," 
replied  Joe;  and,  turning,  he  roared  out,  "Get 
ready  to  go  on,  fellows.     Attention!  Dress!" 

Instant  disorder  was  visible  in  the  ranks, 
some  doing  one  thing,  and  some  another, 
while  a  man  stepped  forward  three  or  four 
steps  and  shouted:  "Yer  fergot  ter  git  the 
muskets  back  ter  the  first  persition,  Joe." 

"Get  into  line,  durn  you!"  shouted  Joe;  "an' 
I'll  have  something  to  say  to  you  later,  Zeru- 
babel  Buntling." 

"O  Lord!"  muttered  Lee  to  the  other  of- 
ficers, most  of  whom  were  laughing.  "And 
they  expect  us  to  beat  regulars  with  such!" 

"Attention!"  once  more  called  Joe.  "To 
the  right  face — no — I  mean,  shoulder  firelocks 
fust  off.  Now  to  the  left  face."  But  by  this 
time  he  was  so  confused  that  his  voice  sank 
as  he  spoke  the  last  words,  and  so  some  faced 
right  and  some  left;  while  altercations  at 
once  arose  in  the  ranks  that  broke  the  align- 
ment into  a  number  of  disputing  groups  and 
set  the  captain  to  swearing. 

"Come,"  shouted  one  soldier,  "cut  it,  Joe, 
an*  let  Charles  take  yer  place.  Yer  only 
mixes  us  up." 

The  suggestion  was  greeted  by  numerous, 
if  various,  assenting  opinions  from  the  ranks, 
and  without  so  much  as  waiting  to  hear  Bag- 
by's  reply,  Charles  sprang  forward.  Giving 
the  salute  to  the  mounted  officers,  he  wheeled 
about,  and,  with  two  orders,  had  the  lines 
in  formation,  after  which  the  manoeuvres  were 
gone  through  quickly  and  comparatively 
smoothly. 

The  reviewing  officer  had  not  laughed  dur- 
ing the  confusion,  watching  it  with  a  sternly 
anxious  face,  but  as  the  drill  proceeded  this 
look  changed,  and  when  the  parade  was  fin- 
ished, he  rode  forward  and  saluted  the  In- 
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vincibles.  "Gentlemen/'  he  said,  "if  you  but 
conduct  yourselves  with  the  same  steadiness 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy  as  you  have  this 
afternoon,  your  country  will  have  little  to  ask 
of  you  and  much  to  owe."  He  turned  to  Joe, 
standing  shamefaced  at  one  side,  and  con- 
tinued: "You  are  to  be  complimented  on  your 
company,  sir.  *Tis  far  and  away  the  best  I 
have  seen  since  I  left  Virginia." 

"An*  that  isn't  all,  your  honour,"  replied 
Joe,  his  face  brightening  and  his  self-impor- 
tance evidently  restored.  "We  are  a  fore- 
handed lot,  an*  we've  got  twenty  half-bar- 
rels of  powder  laid  in  against  trouble.'* 

After  a  few  more  words  with  Bagby,  which 
put  a  pleased  smile  on  his  face,  the  officer 
wheeled  his  horse.  "Well,  gentlemen,  we'll 
proceed,**  he  called  to  the  group;  and,  as  they 
were  mounting,  he  rode  to  where  Charles 
stood.    "You  have  served?'*  he  said. 

Charles,  with  the  old  sullen  look  upon  his 
face,  saluted,  and  replied  bitterly :  "Yes,  gener- 
al, and  would  give  an  eye  to  be  in  the  ranks 
again.*' 

The  general  looked  at  him  steadily.  "If 
ye  served  in  the  ranks,  how  comes  it  that 
yc  give  the  officer's  salute?"  he  asked. 

(To  be 


Charles  flushed,  but  met  the  scrutinising  ^e 

to  eye,  as  he  answered:  "None  know  it  here, 
but  I  held  his  Majesty's  commission  for  seven 
years." 

"You  look  o'er  young  to  have  done  that," 
said  the  general. 
"I  was  made  a  cornet  at  twelve." 
**How  comes  it  that  you  arc  here?" 
"My  own  folly,**  muttered  the  man. 
"  'Tis  a  pity  thou'rt  indentured,  for  we  have 
crying  need  of  trained  men.    But  do  what  you 
can  hereabout,  since  you  are  not  free  to  join 


»» 


us. 

"I  will,  general,*'  said  Charles  eagerly,  and, 
as  the  officer  wheeled  his  horse,  he  once  more 
saluted.  Then  as  the  travellers  rode  toward 
the  bridge  the  bondsman  walked  over  and 
looked  up  at  his  crude  likeness  of  the  gener- 
al. 

"You  wuz  right,"  remarked  the  inn-keeper. 
"The  young-looking  feller  wuz  General  Wash- 
ington." 

"Ay,**  exclaimed  the  man;  "and  mark  me, 
if  a  face  goes  for  aught,  he's  general  enough 

to  beat  Gage — and  that "  the  man  paused, 

and  then  added:  "that  sluggard  Howe.  And 
would  to  God  I  could  help  in  it!" 

• 

continued.) 


NEW  LIFE,  NEW  ART 

Our  country's  life  leaps  out  with  sudden  start 
Forward,  into  the  future  and  the  unknown. 
Must  not  our  art  catch  some  ungiiessed-of  tone 

Rich  with  new  life !    Shall  we  not  do  our  part 

With  every  thought  of  mind  and  throb  of  heart 
To  throne  our  country  on  the  highest  throne 
And  win  world's  wonder,  blazoning  on  our  own 

Imperial  people  in  imperial  art! 

Our  art  shall  be  alive,  alert,  aglow 

With  action,  courage,  strength,  and  high  emprise 
Tasting  of  ocean-spray  and  mountain-snow ; 

Its  songs  shall  thrill  the  blood  like  bugle-cries. 
Its  speech  shall  be  as  deeds,  its  thought  shall  know. 

Its  vision  see  new  centuries  arise. 

Curtis  Hidden  Page. 
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F  English  writers,  the 
best-beloved  will  al- 
ways  be  Charles 
Lamb.  His  claim 
and  his  charm  for 
those  who  can  feel 
them  at  all  are  in- 
comparable with 
any  other  man's." 
Thus  writes  Swinburne  of  Elia.  Each 
charmed  reader  feels  that  no  one  has  dis- 
covered the  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
spell  that  is  upon  him,  which  instinct- 
ively challenges  investigation  and  defini- 
tion as  to  its  essence.  The  beauty  of 
style,  the  quaintness  of  humour,  the 
depth  of  pathos,  the  clear  vision  of  the 
essentials  of  rational  living,  and  the  many 
other  delightful  characteristics,  do  not 
wholly  constitute  or  explain  it;  nor  are 
they,  nor  will  they  be,  the  basis  of 
Lamb's  rightful  fame.  The  very  essence 
of  his  genius  seems  to  be  his  love  of 
human-kind ;  it  is  at  once  the  explanation 
of  his  character  and  his  career.  Relative- 
ly, nothing  interested  him  but  that  which 
regarded  human-kind  in  association  as 
members  of  society.  To  things,  the  en- 
vironment of  men  and  to  the  individual 
in  isolation,  he  gave  but  slight  regard. 
Unconsciously,  the  thought  and  judg- 
ment of  the  years  have  been  founded 
upon  this  view  of  Lamb.  In  him,  sweet- 
ness of  soul  and  wide  wisdom  dwelt  to- 
gether. The  wise  head  and  the  warm 
heart  were  united  in  a  rare  actual  com- 
panionship, and  hence  came  the  sane 
views  of  life  taught  and  practised,  the 
profound  humour  at  the  follies  and  foi- 
bles of  men,  the  keen  and  just  criticism, 
the  genuine  character  tested  and  ap- 
proved by  the  darkest  afflictions  that  can 
shadow  the  pathway  of  mortal.  Deep  in 
his  heart  and  structural  in  his  life,  grow- 
ing out  of  his  affection  for  human-kind, 
was  his  love  for  home.  So  it  is  we  never 
think  of  Charles  Lamb  except  in  hope- 
ful, helpful  association  with  his  fellows; 
we  never  think  of  him  as  enduring  "the 
thirty-three  years  of  his  slavery"  at  his 
solitary  desk  in  the  East  India  House, 

^Charles  Lamb  and  the  Lloyds,  comprising 
newly  discovered  letters  of  Charles  Lamb^ 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  Lloyds,  etc. 
Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas,  with  Portraits.  Phil- 
adelphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


nor  as  an  isolated  literary  worker,  but 
as  the  centre  of  his  home  with  his  guar- 
dian angel,  his  Mary,  together  delighting 
over  some  rare  folio  purchased  from 
their  joint  savings,  or  writing  or  aiding 
each  other  by  mutual  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion. We  think  of  the  famous  Lamb 
weekly  dinners,  at  which  Charles,  the 
host,  was  aided  by  his  beloved  sister, 
when  she  was  not  "away  from  home," 
as  he  pathetically  described  her  enforced 
absences  upon  the  recurrence  of  her 
mental  disorder,  anticipated  by  both  with 
such  certainty  and  mutual  anguish. 

"A  fig  for  your  bill  of  fare !  Show  me 
your  bill  of  company,"  growls  Swift.  The 
company  at  Lamb's  would  have  been 
much  to  the  liking  of  the  Dean.  There 
were  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  De  Quin- 
cey,  Southey,  Hood,  Hazlitt,  Godwin, 
and  a  host  of  other  celebrities  represent- 
ing widely  different  classes  of  thought 
and  fields  of  labour.  And  this  home  has 
become  the  most  sacred — the  Home — 
in  English  literary  history.  About  it 
cluster  memories  of  suffering,  sympathy, 
unselfishness,  and  self-sacrifice  as  about 
that  of  no  other  author.  Yet,  when  stern- 
est in  its  trials  and  richest  in  its  bless- 
ings, it  was  only  mere  lodgings, — now  in 
the  Temple,  now  at  the  fatal  house  in 
Little  Queen  Street,  the  scene  of  the  ter- 
rible tragedy  when  the  mother  fell  dead 
and  the  father  was  sorely  wounded  by 
the  knife  in  the  hand  of  the  demented 
daughter.  And  it  was  not  until 
Charles  and  his  Mary  had  nearly  finished 
their  pilgrimage  together  that  they  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  occupying  an  en- 
tire house  in  Colebrook  Row.  Their 
humble  possessions,  this  brother  and  sis- 
ter found  all-sufficient  to  meet  their 
needs,  having  their  treasure  not  in  such, 
but  in  their  undying  love  and  sympathy 
— so  tender,  that  unselfishly  Mary  could 
say  to  her  brother,  "Yes,  I  must  die  first* 
Charles" — so  complete,  that  throughout 
life  we  can  think  of  them  only  as  they 
are  in  death,  together  in  one  grave  in  the 
old  churchyard  in  Edmonton,  insep- 
arable. One  they  were  in  heart  and  soul, 
each  the  guardian  angel  and  light  of  life 
of  the  other.  Yet  such  was  the  intensity 
of  the  love  of  human-kind  that  was  at 
the  centre  of  the  character  of  Charles, 
and  was  in  large  measure  shared  by  his 
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sister,  and  so  sane  were  they  in  their 
judgments  based  on  sincerity  of  soul  and 
clearness  of  mind,  that  their  surpassing 
mutual  love  and  dependence  did  not 
bring  about  a  narrowing  of  their  sym- 
pathy for  others. 

Lamb's  character  pervades  his  works 
and  is  their  chiefest  charm.  No  English 
writer,  excepting  possibly  Ruskin,  has 
written  so  much  of  himself,  not  in  the 
autobiographical  way  of  outward  facts, 
but  in  the  record  of  his  deepest  thoughts 
and  profoundest  feelings.  What  a  de- 
light to  read  his  letters,  what  a  revela- 
tion of  the  genuineness  of  his  character, 
what  bits  of  humour,  and  what  criticisms 
they  contain !  In  one  sense  it  has  added 
to  their  delight  that  they  have  come  to 
us  by  instalments — one  series  is  dis- 
covered, and  then  another,  and  now  we 
welcome  in  permanent  form  the  last  ex- 
tended series  recently  brought  to  light. 

The  volume  containing  the  letters 
from  Lamb  to  the  Lloyds,  edited  by  Mr. 
E.  V.  Lucas,  is  not  only  interesting  by 
reason  of  these  treasures,  but  for  the 
sketch  it  gives  of  the  quiet  Quaker  fam- 
ily of  Birmingham,  and  of  the  elder 
Charles  Lloyd,  its  head  —  banker,  phil- 
anthropist, linguist,  and  literary  gentle- 
man —  the  father  of  Lamb's  friends, 
Charles  Lloyd  and  Robert  Lloyd.  The 
intimacy  between  Charles  Lloyd,  Rob- 
ert's brother,  and  Lamb  has  long  been 
fully  appreciated,  but  until  the  publica- 
tion of  this  series  of  letters,  it  was  not 
known  how  close  was  the  bond  between 
Lamb  and  the  younger  brother  Robert. 
Charles  and  Lamb  were  of  the  same  age ; 
they  had  entered  upon  their  literary 
careers  together,  appearing  as  contribu- 
tors to  the  little  volume  entitled  "Poems 
by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Second  l^dition,  to 
.which  are  added  Poems  by  Charles  Lamb 
and  Charles  Lloyd."  Moreover,  they 
were  drawn  together  by  like  sad  experi- 
ences of  mental  disorder  and  morbid  in- 
tellectual tendencies  resulting  therefrom 
— for  Charles  Lamb  spent  six  weeks  in 
the  madhouse  in  Hoxton,  in  the  latter 
part  of  179s  and  early  in  1796,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1797  Lloyd  was  compelled  to 
enter  a  similar  retreat.  But  the  friends 
were  essentially  unlike.  The  shock  of 
the  domestic  tragedy  of  1796  and  the 
responsibilities  resulting  therefrom  drove 
from  Lamb's  mind  all  disorder,  and  ban- 
ished the  overshadowing  clouds ;  where- 


as, his  friend  Lloyd,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  remained  deep  mutual  af- 
fection and  of  whom  he  ever  spoke  in 
most  appreciative  terms,  was  not  able  for 
years  to  shake  off  his  melancholia,  and 
hence  ceased  to  be  an  influence  of  mo- 
ment in  the  helpful,  hopeful  life  of  Lamb. 

It  is  Charles  Lloyd  who  has  so  feel- 
ingly told  us  of  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
circumstances  in  the  life  of  the  devoted 
brother  and  sister,  when  he  met  them 
"slowly  pacing  together  a  little  footpath 
in  Hoxton  Fields,  both  bitterly  weeping, 
and  found  on  joining  them  that  they 
were  taking  their  solemn  way  to  the  ac- 
customed asylum." 

This  new  series  of  letters  shows  us  the 
most  delightful  intimacy  existing  be- 
tween Lamb  and  Robert  Lloyd,  toward 
whom  he  seems  to  have  taken  gladly 
the  place  of  mentor  and  elder  brother. 
The  letters  cover  a  number  of  years,  and 
are  of  widely  different  value  as  shedding 
light  on  the  character  of  the  writer.  A 
few  letters  written  to  the  father  in 
friendly  criticism  of  his  poetic  versions 
of  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey  and  the  Epistles 
of  Horace,  show  the  calmness  and  clear- 
ness of  Lamb's  critical  vision,  and  at  the 
same  time  both  his  justice  and  kindness. 
One  letter  to  Robert  we  must  in  part 
quote  as  emphasising  the  essential  basis 
of  Lamb's  character,  as  we  have  already 
suggested  it : 

My  dear  Robert: — One  passage  in  your 
letter  a  litde  displeased  me.  The  rest  was 
nothing  but  kindness,  which  Robert's  letters 
are  ever  brimful  of.  You  say  that  "this  world 
to  you  seems  drain'd  of  all  its  sweets  I"  At 
first  I  had  hoped  you  only  meant  to  insinuate 
the  high  price  of  Sugar!  but  I  am  afraid  you 
meant  more.  O  Robert,  I  don't  know  what 
you  call  sweet  Honey  and  the  honeycomb, 
roses  and  violets,  are  yet  in  the  earth.  The 
sun  and  the  moon  yet  reign  in  Heaven,  and 
the  lesser  lights  keep  up  their  pretty  twink- 
lings. Meats  and  drinks,  sweet  sights  and 
sweet  smells,  a  country  walk,  spring  and  au- 
tumn, follies  and  repentance,  quarrels  and 
reconcilements,  have  all  a  sweetness  by  turns. 
Good  humour  and  good  nature,  friends  at 
home  that  love  you,  and  friends  abroad  that 
miss  you,  you  possess  all  these  things,  and 
more  innumerable,  and  these  are  all  sweet 
things.  You  may  extract  honey  from  every- 
thing; do  not  go  a-gathering  after  gall.  The 
*bees  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  race 
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of  sonnet  writers  and  complaincrs,  Bowles's 
and  Charlotte  Smiths,  and  all  that  tribe,  who 
can  see  no  joys  but  what  are  past,  and  fill 
people's  heads  with  notions  of  the  unsatisfying 
nature  of  earthly  comforts.  I  assure  you  I  find 
this  world  a  very  pretty  place. 

When  only  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
this  was  Lamb's  philosophy  of  life.  If 
ever  he  was  beguiled  by  the  philosophy 
of  revolt,  so  loud-voiced  in  his  day,  even 


ly  concentrated  in  his  apt  phrase,  "You 
may  extract  honey  from  everything;  do 
not  go  a-gathering  after  gall." 

Those  who,  as  Swinburne  puts  it,  "can 
feel"  the  claim  and  charm  of  Lamb,  have 
received  a  great  benefaction  in  these  de- 
lightful letters,  and  we  cannot  but  hope, 
knowing  Lamb's  prodigality  as  a  corre- 
spondent and  the  gaps  existing  in  his 
known  correspondence,  that  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  us  the  discovery 
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From  an  unpublished  letter  of  Charles  Lamb  to  the  author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 


at  this  early  period  he  could  say  with 
his  friend  Coleridge: 

I  have  now  seen  my  error.  I  have  accord- 
ingly snapped  my  squeaking  baby-trumpet  of 
sedition,  and  have  hung  up  its  fragments  in 
the  chamber  of  Penitences. 

In  the  school  of  affliction  he  had  been 
taught  this  profound  wisdom,  the  wis- 
dom that  constitutes  the  essence  of  his 
genius,  that  deep  appreciation  of  the 
present  value  of  human  life,  so  complete- 


of  other  letters  to  correspondents  as  yet 
unknown. 

I  have  in  my  possession  and  before 
me  a  characteristic  note  from  Lamb  to 
our  fellow-countryman,  John  Howard 
Payne,  which  is  here  reproduced.  Payne, 
who  as  an  actor  acquired  in  this  country 
the  title  of  Young  Roscius,  in  1813,  being 
then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  visited 
England,  where  he  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. There  he  met  Coleridge  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  Lamb.  The  tie  of 
friendship  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
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tlie  fact  that  when  in  1822  Mary  Lamb 
was  travelling  in  France,  and  was  smit- 
ten by  her  mental  disorder,  she  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Payne,  and 
found  in  him  a  staunch  and  helpful  friend 
who  on  her  recovery  accompanied  her 
to  Paris.  In  recognition  of  Payne's  kind- 
ness, in  a  letter  written  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  year  by  Mary  Lamb  to  their 
mutual  friend,  Mrs,  Kenney,  she  says : 
"You  shail  not  be  jealous  of  Mr,  Payne. 
Remember  he  did  Charles  and  I  good 
service  without  grudge  or  grumbling. 
Say  to  him  how  much  I  regret  that  we 
owe  him  unreturnable  obligations,  for  I 
still  have  my  old  fear  that  we  shall  never 
see  him  again.  I  received  great  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  his  two  successful  pieces," 
A  year  later,  Lamb  was  able  to  aid 
Payne,  who  was  then  carrying  on  the 
triple  task  of  acting,  writing  plays,  and 
managing,  in  part,  a  theatre.  As  was 
usual  with  Lamb,  he  did  not  date  this 
note,  but  it  was  evidently  written  before 
1825,  after  which  all  days  were  holidays, 
upon  his  release  from  "his  slavery,"  at 
the  East  India  House.  Nor  can  it  be 
determined  what  was  the  performance 
alluded  to  in  the  note.  Payne's  drama, 
or  opera  as  it  was  also  called,  Clari,  in 
which  the  ballad  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 
was  sung,  was  first  produced  May  8, 
1823,  at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
Whether  the  invitation  was  to  that  or  to 
see  one  of  the  ten  or  more  farces  written 
by  Payne,  cannot  now  be  known.  But 
the  note  is  interesting  because  so  char- 
acteristic, and  as  manifesting  the  close- 
ness of  the  friendship.  At  the  very  out- 
set, we  note  that  Lamb  had  first  thought 
to  address  the  note  to  dear  "P.,"  and  af- 
terward changed  his  formal  address  to 


the  familiar  one,  dear  "H."  This  was 
especially  characteristic  of  him,  because 
he  was  particularly  fond  of  being  called 
by  his  Christian  name.  He  used  to  say, 
"So  Christians  should  call  one  another." 
Further,  it  suggests  by  its  declaration  of 
Lamb's  determination  to  "ruralii^e"  that 
week,  the  question  so  much  debated  by 
Lamb's  editors  and  biographers,  as  to 
whether  he  had  any  love  for  or  any  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Wordsworth  styled  him  the  "scomer  of 
the  fields."  A  late  biographer  insists  that 
there  was  in  Lamb  a  want  and  incapabil- 
ity of  sympathy  with  rural  scenery. 
Lamb  was  fond  of  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject in  accordance  with  the  mood  upon 
him.  He  most  often  was  found  praising 
the  delights  of  life  in  association  with  be- 
ings over  life  in  association  with  things. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that 
he  was  not  without  love  for  and  interest 
in  rural  beauty,  but  that  love  and  interest 
were  subordinate  to  his  profound er  feel- 
ings regarding  human  life  and  its  experi- 
ences. He  plainly  says  this  when  he 
writes  to  Manning : 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  romance-bit 
about  Nature.  The  earth,  and  sea,  and  ikj 
(when  all  is  said),  is  but  as  a  house  to  dwell 


Here  in  this  simple  note  we  find  proof 
of  Lamb's  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature.  To  his  friend  Payne,  on  receipt 
of  this  note,  he  must  have  seemed  most 
determined  to  "ruralize"  during  his  holi- 
day, and  by  no  means  the  "scomer  of 
the  fields"  that  he  appeared  to  be  to  that 
Nature-worshipper,  his  friend  Words- 
worth. Edward  M.  Colie. 


EDOUARD  ROD 


(Concluded.) 


OD'S  chief  ambition 
at  this  time  was  to 
write  a  novel  "de- 
tached from  all  con- 
tingent circum- 
stances, a  novel 
which  should  be  ex- 
clusively internal, 
the  action  taking 
place  in  the  heart."  It  was  under  this 
impulse  that  La  Course  d  la  Mart  was 
written,  which,  as  he  is  fond  of  telling 
us,  is  of  all  his  works  the  one  to  which 
he  has  remained  most  strongly  attached. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
more  thoroughly  incorporeal  type  of  fic- 
tion. It  gives  one  the  sensation  of  be- 
ing cut  loose  from  the  material  world 
and  raised  into  regions  of  pure  abstrac- 
tions. There  are  practically  no  descrip- 
tions of  scenes  and  places,  upon  which 
the  imagination  can  lay  hold;  the 
weather,  the  season,  the  time  of  day — 
all,  in  short,  that  is  usually  understood 
in  that  useful  term  of  milieu — is  inten- 
tionally relegated  to  the  background. 
The  story  is  devoid  of  conversation,  as 
the  characters  are  of  names ;  it  is  simply 
one  long  monologue  of  pessimism — 
Schopenhauerpure  and  simple.  "A  three- 
hundred-page  commentary  on  the  word 
of  Ecclesiastes,"  as  M.  Doumic  deflnes 
it.  It  gives  the  inner  life  of  a  young  man 
whose  powers  are  atrophied  by  the  bur- 
den of  life.  He  refuses  to  be  conf6unded 
with  Rene,  Werther  or  Lara,  "  egoists 
who  thought  only  of  their  own  poor  per- 
sonal passions";  it  is  "the  sobs  of  all 
mankind"  which  fills  his  breast.  Heloves, 
but  lacks  the  courage  to  ask  another  to 
share  a  life  so  burdened  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  humanity.  Doubting  all  things, 
he  doubts  her  love  as  well,  and  even  if 
he  could  be  assured  of  that,  he  would 
still  doubt  his  own  love  for  her.  And 
while  he  lacks  the  strength  of  mind 
necessary  for  self-destruction,  yet  in  the 
end  he  commits  a  species  of  moral 
suicide  by  retiring  to  a  solitary  retreat 
where  he  can  give  himself  up  to  the 
charms  of  a  vegetative  life,  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  world  contains  but  two  good 
things,  silence  and  immobility. 

I  cannot  understand  why  Le  Sens  de 
la  Vie  has  been  considered  as  less  pessi- 
mistic than  La  Course  d  la  Mort.  To  me  it 


is  the  more  hopeless  of  the  two;  and  yet, 
curiously  enough,  it  is  of  all  his  volumes 
the  one  to  which  I  find  myself  most  fre- 
quently reverting,  for  it  touches  with 
consummate  skill  upon  the  contradic- 
tions of  the  human  heart.  This  time  his 
hero  decides  not  to  sit  apart  and  medi- 
tate, but  decides  to  sustain  his  part  in 
the  world's  struggle,  and  to  wring  from 
existence  the  secret  of  its  significance. 
From  a  worldly  point  of  view,  he  is  am- 
ply blessed  with  the  good  things  of  life — 
vigorous  health,  abundant  means,  and 
kindly  friends.  Having  no  real  sorrows, 
he  persistently  creates  imaginary  ones. 
He  marries ;  and  to  his  surprise  no  disil- 
lusion follows  the  honeymoon ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  and  his  wife  prove  to  be 
admirably  suited  to  one  another.  He  is 
fully  prepared  to  regret  the  freedom  of 
his  bachelor  days,  but  a  single  evening 
at  the  club  forces  from  him  a  bewildered 
recognition  that  he  is  more  contented  at 
home.  In  the  course  of  time  a  child  is 
born  without  the  occurrence  of  any  of 
the  disastrous  complications  with  the  an- 
ticipations of  which  this  chronic  alarm- 
ist has  for  months  been  torturing  him- 
self. But  he  does  not  accept  the  burden 
of  paternity  gracefully ;  he  finds  that  he 
cannot  love  the  child ;  it  disarranges  all 
his  settled  habits,  and  is  a  constant 
source  of  petty  grievances.  He  is  ab- 
surdly angry  at  the  prying  ofiiciousness 
of  the  authorities  who  require  him  to  re- 
cord its  birth,  and  he  suffers  keenly  at 
having  to  yield  to  the  wife's  desire  to 
have  it  baptized.  Before  long,  however, 
the  child  sickens,  and  for  days  its  life 
hangs  in  the  balance;  and  when  the 
crisis  comes  and  he  knows  that  it  will 
live — for  here,  as  elsewhere,  his  good 
luck  follows  him — the  father  in  him 
awakes,  and  he  realises  that  he  loves  it 
after  all.  And  now  he  is  more  unhappy 
than  before,  for  here  is  one  more  being 
that  is  dear  to  him,  and  for  whom  he 
must  henceforth  apprehend  the  wretch- 
edness of  life.  So  one  after  another  his . 
attempts  to  find  the  meaning  of  life  fail, 
and  when  at  last  he  is  driven  to  seek 
comfort  in  the  religion  of  his  childhood, 
we  take  leave  of  him  on  his  knees  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sulpice,  pitifully  murmur- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer,  '"  which,  alas  I 
comes  from  his  lips  only," 
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Les  Trots  Ca:urs,  which  is  quite  as 
abstract  as  its  predecessors,  is  interest- 
ing only  as  a  transition  work,  so  we  may 
pass  on  at  once  to  his  first  story  with  a 
vigorous  plot,  La  Sacrifice,  Pierre  Mor- 
gex  is  a  physician,  and  being  also  a  thor- 
ough-going materialist,  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  promise  his  old  friend  Audouin 
that  if  the  latter  should  ever  be  stricken 
down  with  apoplexy,  he  will  not  suffer 
him  to  linger  on,  a  helpless  burden  to 
his  friends,  but  that  a  well-timed  over- 
dose of  opium  shall  solve  the  problem. 
Before  long,  however,  the  Doctor 
awakes  to  the  distressing  knowledge 
that  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  his 
friend's  wife,  Clotilde,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter is  far  from  indifferent  to  him.  Never- 
theless, when  the  dreaded  attack  occurs 
the  Doctor  carries  out  his  agreement 
and  eventually  marries  Clotilde.  But 
his  conscience  will  give  him  no  peace. 
Without  the  complication  of  love,  he 
would  have  had  no  misgivings  regard- 
ing his  right  to  cut  short  a  human 
life  which  had  ceased  to  be  worth 
living;  but  now  the  doubt  whether 
he  acted  from  self-interest  or  solely 
from  a  sense  of  duty  destroys  his  peace 
of  mind.  Finally  he  lays  his  case  suc- 
cessively before  two  friends,  a  judge  and 
a  priest.  The  interpreter  of  human  law 
freely  absolves  him;  the  representative 
of  the  divine  law  cannot  do  so ;  and  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  latter's  counsel 
that  he  leaves  his  wife,  for  whose  sake 
he  has  sinned,  and  who  thus  becomes 
the  innocent  victim,  "La  Sacrifice." 

In  the  volumes  which  follow,  M.  Rod 
has  refrained  from  introducing  the  ele- 
ment of  crime, but  has  continued  toprobe 
deeply  into  similar  questions  of  con- 
science. Michel  Teissier,  Le  Silence,  Les 
Roches  Blanches,  Le  Dernier  Refuge,  all 
belong  to  the  type  of  "Roman  pas- 
sional"; in  each  of  them  he  seeks  to 
show  that  in  these  "delicate  questions  of 
the  heart"  no  one  has  the  right  to  define 
the  limits  of  good  and  evil;  no  one  has 
the  right  to  say  when  "love  forbidden  by 
human  laws  is  also  forbidden  by  those 
superior  laws  of  whose  divine  indulg^ence 
we  sometimes  have  a  premonition." Teis- 
sier and  Blanche,  Kermoysan  and  Mme. 
Hervedin,  Trembloz  and  Mme.  de  Bus- 
sens,  Duguay  and  Helen  e  Berthemy, 
are  all  unhappy  couples  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  fo  love  in  defiance  of  so- 


cial conventions,  and  in  one  mode  or 
another  pay  the  penalty  of  their  of- 
fence. The  legend  of  the  White  Rocks, 
which  gives  the  name  to  one  of  these 
stories,  admirably  symbolises  the  dilem- 
ma which  forms  his  chief  preoccupation. 
It  is  the  legend  of  a  Trappist  and  a  nun, 
who  had  formerly  loved,  but,  because 
they  could  not  marry,  had  taken  refuge  in 
religion.  The  love,  however,  which  they 
thought  dead,  but  which  proved  to  be 
only  dormant,  awoke  again  in  their 
hearts;  they  met  by  stealth,  but  at  the 
first  kiss  they  were  turned  to  stone.  And 
here  is  the  lesson  of  the  legend : 

This  is  the  lot  of  those  who  have  too  much 
soul  to  remain  ignorant  of  love,  and  too  much 
virtue  to  give  themselves  up  to  it  in  thought- 
lessness and  joy;  whether  they  resist  or  fall, 
sorrow  awaits  them;  the  light  which  shines 
within  them  must  consume  them  or  bum  it- 
self out,  and  if  they  are  not  the  culpable  vic- 
tims of  their  own  hearts,  it  is  because  their 
hearts  have  no  other  refuge  than  to  turn  to 
stone. 

Michel  Teissier  is  an  example  of  those 
who  fall.  A  man  of  rare  attainments,  a 
political  leader,  the  husband  of  a  devoted 
wife,  he  successively  betrays  his  coun- 
try, his  party  and  his  family,  for  the  sake 
of  a  young  girl,  his  ward,  whom  he  ulti- 
mately marries,  and  in  so  doing  makes 
the  rest  of  his  life  one  long  expiation. 
Henri  Trembloz,  in  Les  Roches  Blanches, 
is  an  instance  of  the  opposite  type,  one  of 
those  who  resist  and  whose  hearts  are 
turned  to  stone.  Although  a  peasant  by 
birth,  he  receives,  thanks  to  his  mother's 
self-sacrifice,  a  university  training,  and  as 
a  theological  student  gives  proof  of  "an 
impeccable  memory  and  an  exceptional 
gift  of  eloquence."  Being  recalled  to  his 
native  village  as  its  pastor,  he  receives 
especial  favour  from  Mme.  de  Bussens, 
the  wife  of  his  most  influential  parish- 
ioner, and  the  transition  from  esteem  to 
love  is  both  easy  and  rapid.  In  their  case, 
however,  many  things — religion,  educa- 
tion, temperament,  the  very  climate,  itself 
— conspire  to  prevent  any  irreparable 
consequences;  as  M.  Rod  phrases  it, 
their  souls  conquered,  but  "the  triumph 
resembled  one  of  those  victories  without 
a  morrow,  which  leaves  the  victor  more 
feeble  than  his  enemy."  This  story, 
which  was  the  first  of  his  works  to  be 
translated   into   English,   is   interesting 
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not  only  for  its  admirable  portrayal  of 
Swiss  life,  but  also  because  it  is  the  most 
obvious  example  of  his  indebtedness  to 
Stendhal.     If  space  permitted,  it  would 
be  a  curious  study  to  trace  the  numer- 
ous resemblances  to  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir, 
Neither  the  victory   of  the  flesh   in 
Michel  Teissier,  nor  the  victory  of  the 
spirit  in  Los  Roches  Blanches,  seems  to 
have  satisfied   M.  Rod.   In  Le  Dernier 
Refuge  he  seeks  a  middle  course.    This 
story,  in  many  respects  the  most  power- 
ful that  he  has  yet  written,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  glorification  of  love, 
the  love  that  "sweeps  away  law  and  duty 
as  a  hurricane  snaps  the  trunks  of  trees 
and  scatters  their  foliage."    Like  d'An- 
nunzio  in   Trionfo  della  Morte,  he  has 
sought  his  inspiration  at   Bayreuth,   in 
the   exaltation   of   Isolde's   death-song; 
and  also,  like  d'Annunzio,   he  finds   in 
death  the  only  logical  outcome  for  a  love 
of  this  nature.    Unlike  Henri  Trembloz, 
Martial  Duguay  is  not  a  pastor  nor  even 
a  Protestant,  but  an  inventor,  who  pays 
small  heed  to  religion  of  any  sort.    Os- 
tensibly, he  is  engrossed  in  the  perfec- 
tion   of   a    new    electrical    marvel,  the 
scophophore,  which  the  banking  house  of 
Berthemy  and  Levolle  has  undertaken  to 
promote;  in  reality  his  mind  has  room 
for  but  one  thought,  his  love  for  Ber- 
themy's  wife,   Helene.     Although   they 
have  already  reached  the  epoch  of  fur- 
tive rendezvous,  Martial  is  desperately 
unhappy ;  he  finds  himself  hating  every- 
one who  approaches  her,  "for  do  they 
not  all  rob  him  of  something,  of  some 
small  part  of  her  beauty,  her  smile,  her 
glance?"  Above  all,  he  hates  the  hus- 
band, the  dictatorial,  self-sufficient  Ber- 
themy, who  has  right  and  law  and  so- 
ciety all  on  his  side.  The  very  secrecy  of 
their  meetings  is  intolerable;  he  cannot 
endure  the  thought  of  "a  long  life  of 
hypocrisy  and  lies."  His  constant  prayer 
is  that  Helene  shall  definitely  leave  her 
home  and  let  him  claim  her  openly  in 
defiance  of  the  world ;  or  if  they  cannot 
live  together,  they  can  die ;  "it  is  but  a 
step  from  love  to  death."     But  Helene 
only  looks  at  him  "with  eyes  of  pity," 
and  denies  his  prayer.    The  crisis  comes 
unexpectedly,  during  the  lon^  summer 
separation  which  Duguay  has  learned  to 
dread.     The  days  go  by,  and  no  word 
comes  from  her,  until  he  can  bear  the 
suspense    no    longer,    and    using    the 


scophophore  as  a  pretext,  pays  a  visit  to 
Berthemy's  summer  home.  Here  he 
finds  his  worst  fears  confirmed;  Mme. 
Berthemy  has  been  dangerously  ill — ^ap- 
pendicitis, the  anxious  husband  ex- 
plains, and  proceeds  to  give  minute  de- 
tails of  the  operation ;  then  for  the  first 
time  he  observes  Duguay's  convulsed 
features,  and  his  suspicions  are  aroused. 
He  promptly  forbids  Duguay  the  house, 
and  Helene  s  flight  from  home  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course.  "I  have  come,"  she 
tells  her  lover,  "I  am  no  longer  afraid 
..  .  .  let  us  die  together."  And  so,  after 
lingering  a  few  brief  weeks  in  the  ideal 
spot  where  they  have  taken  refuge,  over- 
looking the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,they  go  out  of 
life  together,  thus  expiating,  so  M.  Rod 
seems  to  think,  their  sin  against  society. 

Readers  whose  first  requirement  of  a 
novel  is  that  it  shall  contain  an  interest- 
ing story,  will  naturally  give  preference 
to  these  later  books,  for  while  lacking 
the  personal  charm  of  Le  Sens  de  la  Vie, 
they  contain  far  greater  variety  of  inci- 
dent and  chara<!:ter;  they  tell  us  some- 
thing of  the  hero's  physical  as  well  as  his 
mental  attributes — of  the  colour  of  his 
hair  and  eyes,  of  the  house  he  lives  in, 
and  the  clothes  he  wears.  Rod's  growing 
tendency  in  this  direction  is  especially 
noticeable  in  his  recent  Menage  du  Pas- 
teur Naudie,  which  Brunetiere  has  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  books  of  the  year, 
and  which  is  soon  to  be  issued  in  this 
country.  It  tells  how  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  learned  to  his  cost  that  he  could 
not  serve  two  masters ;  that  he  could  not 
do  his  duty  to  his  God,  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  Mammon  in  the  shape  of  a 
charming  but  capricious  young  wife.  So 
he  dedicates  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  heathen  of  Central  Africa,  where, 
presumably,  he  will  find  a  chance  to  do 
ample  penance  for  his  error. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  present  arti- 
cle to  discuss  the  ethical  value  of  M. 
Rod's  moral  theories,  disputable  though 
they  are.  It  will  have  accomplished  its 
purpose  if  it  draws  attention  to  some  of 
the  more  striking  phases  of  thought  in  a 
writer  who,  because  he  lacks  the  meteoric 
brilliance  of  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
has  been  slower  in  attaining  that  wide- 
spread recognition  to  which  his  many 
and  obvious  talents,  both  as  critic  and  as 
novelist,  have  long  since  entitled  him. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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"the  laureate  of  ENGLISH  ENDEAVOUR/* 


HE    gods    were    ex- 
travagantly good 
to  Mr.  Kipling,  for 
with    his    gift    of 
dramatic  tale  and  a 
career  to  equip  him 
for   its   expression, 
they  gave  him  the 
gift  of  poetry,  lacking  which  prose  narra- 
tive is  soulless  and  evanescent.     It  is  the 
poetic  insight  that  over  and  over  again  re- 
deems brutal  and  even  vulgar  passages  in 
his  tales  from  our  indifference  or  con- 
tempt ;  there  he  would  have  shown  the  poet 
if   Departmental   Ditties,    Barrack-room 
Ballads  and  The  Seven  Seas  had  never 
been  written.   But  he  has  in  his  works  of 
verse  justified  himself  as  the  Laureate  of 
English  endeavour.     A  brain-weary  peo- 
ple, sick  of  abstruse  sermons  played  upon 
dulcimers,  have  hailed  with    gladness    a 
song  and  chorus  accompanied  by  the  ban- 
jo.    Some  of  the  strenuous  young  gen- 
tlemen who  sing  in  pestilent,  obtruse  and 
jerky  measure  of  life,  time  and  early  de- 
mise have  an  equipment  Mr.  Kipling  can- 
not or  does  not  boast  of.     They  rejoice  in 
vocabularies  extensive  and  precious ;  they 
have  a   fastidiousness   that   keeps   them 
clear  of  the  cheap  tune,  the  vulgar  hero, 
the  sentiment  of  the  Lion  Comique,  the 
dialect  that  is  unheard  in  drawing-rooms. 
They  can  write  much  that  Mr.  Kipling 
could  not  write  to  save  his  soul,  but  they 
cannot  write  so  as  to  be  read  or  listened 
CO,  which,  cant  aside,  has  been  the  first 
ambition  of  every  ballad-maker  since  the 
days  when  Homer  smote  his  lyre.     Lit- 
erature in  prose  or  poetry  is  saved  from 
eternal    perdition   by    fresh   starts;    just 
when  the  material  of  conventional  verse 
has  been  spread  out  thin  to  invisibility, 
and  sheer  intellect  is  going  to  upset  our 
apple-cart,  a  lark  soars  into  the  heavens 
with  a  simple  song  for  lesson,   a  man 
sheds  the  cerements  of  convention,  steps 
back  from  the  choir,  and  gives  his  natural 
voice  a  trial  unafraid.     Then,  no  matter 
what  he  sings — weariness  and  fret,  the 
joy  of  life,  passion,  Spring  or  stars,  if  a 
robust  individuality,  a  clean  nature,  a  lyr- 
ic lilt  and  cadence  be  his,  we  must  be 
listening.    His  are  the  airs  that  the  peo- 


ple find  haunting ;  they  may  be  even  only 
temporary  in  appeal,  but  permanence  is 
not,  in  spite  of  all  we  say  to  the  contrary, 
the  first  and  greatest  essential  of  poetry. 
Wharton  boasted  that  with  '•Lillibulero*' 
he  had  whistled  a  king  out  of  three  king- 
doms ;  we  have  to-day  forgotten  that  air 
that  Uncle  Toby  so  constantly  dwelt  on, 
but  in  the  final  balancing  of  things  that 
have  influenced,  who  can  say  that  the 
forgotten  *'Lillibulero"  is  not  more  weigh- 
ty than  studious  measures  in  classic 
mould  a  few  rare  exclusive  souls  have 
sung  for  centuries  ? 

With    material    entirely    new,    with    a 
method     novel,     Kipling,     in     Barrack- 
room  Ballads  and  The  Seven  SecLS,  has 
captured  the  general  ear  and  touched  the 
general  heart.     That,  it  may  be  retorted, 
was  done  aforetime  by  the  Muse  of  Mr. 
Sims.     Yet  in   this  instance  there  is  a 
great  difference,  though  it  seems  sacrilege 
to  hint  the  necessity  of  differentiation.    It 
is  not  the  music-hall  audience  alone  that 
is  impressed  by  the  weird  terror  of  "Dan- 
ny Deever,"  the  sentiment  of  the  majestic 
"Ballad  of  East  and  West,"  the  elan  of 
the  "Sons  of  the  Widow,"  and  the  ca- 
dence and  wistfulness  of  "Mandalay."    In 
these  measures  artists  have  found  the  lyr- 
ic  note  no   way  abased.     Good   as   the 
Barrack-room  Ballads  were,  the  more  re- 
cent ^Tc'en  Seas  was  better.     Ihere  we 
found  Mr.  Kipling,  still  with  "the  best 
words  in  the  best  order,"  as  Coleridge  de- 
fined poetry,  but  more  profound  in  the 
hearts  of  man.     A  wider  sweep  of  inter- 
ests, a  more  mature  valuation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  life,  a  more  opulent  and  canor- 
ous note  peals  in  his  lines,  the  man  be- 
hind the  instrument  is  more  finely  re- 
vealed.    Any  claim  by  any  other  living 
man  than  the  author  of  "A  Song  of  the 
English"  to  be  considered  the  laureate  by 
divine  right  of  English  peoples  would  be 
ridiculous.     But  the  Imperialism  of  the 
book  is  only  one  of  its  impressive  features. 
The  age  of  steam  and  telegraph,  Hotch- 
kiss  guns  and  Saratoga  trunks  has  found 
its  balladist  there,  and  he  has  found  noth- 
ing common  or  unclean.     The  soldiers  of 
the  later  military  ballads,  too,  betray  an 
aging  creator;  they  are  still  strumming 
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on  the  banjo,  but  their  songs  have  lost 
some  of  the  shallow  inspiration  of  the 
'Alls;  they  lean  upon  homing  bulwarks 
and  reflect  upon  the  sweet  futilities  that 
have  stayed  them  here  and  there  upon 
the  sides  of  "the  'appy  roads  that  take  you 
o'er  the  world."     And  the  seas  cry  in  his 


work  for  the  first  time,  not  the  played-out 
oceans  of  dhow  and  galley  and  pictur- 
esque, but  unwieldy  three-deckers,  but  of 
the  darting  cruiser,  the  liner  spurning 
leagues  a  day  in  every  weather,  the  buf- 
feting of  the  elements  and  the  engineer. 

Neil  Munro, 


"THE  BRIDGE  BUILDERS" 

"The  order  was  to  stand  by  the  day's  work."    Rudyard  Kipling. 


The  old  Three-Decker  long  had  dropped 

Below  the  ocean's  rim ; 
We  saw  her  pass  with  tattered  sails, 

And  felt  our  sight  grow  dim. 

Her   sides   were   torn;   her   ports   were 
closed ; 
Her  echoing  guns  were  still ; 
She  tacked  and  veered,  she  hauled  and 
sheered. 
But  knew  no  steersman's  will. 

And  though  we  thought  to  lift  again 

Her  canvas  tier  on  tier. 
And  though  we  hoped  to  hear  again 

Her  lusty  seamen  cheer, 

And   South   and   North   and   East  and 
West 

We  beat  the  ocean  round. 
Yet  never  a  sail  did  our  good  watch  hail. 

And  never  a  ship  we  found. 

And  when  the  night  broke  into  light 
A  strange  dark  shape  upbore ; 

Was  it  ark,  or  boat,  or  castle  afloat. 
With  round-tower  aft  and  fore? 

She  trailed  a  trail  of  thick,  black  smoke. 
And  we  turned  our  eyes  away ; 

But  there  was  one  with  us  had  seen 
The  dawn  of  a  broader  day — 

Who  had  touched  the  robe  of  the  True 
Romance, 
And  spoke  her  face  to  face. 


Who  had  seen  her  hand  through  every 
land, 
And  time,  and  clime,  and  place. 

And  to  us  blind  he  whispered  kind. 
And  taught  our  eyes  to  serve. 

Till  we  saw  God's  might  in  the  thrust  of 
a  screw. 
His  strength  in  a  turret's  curve ; 

Till  we   heard   His   voice   in   a   cable's 
throb 
In  the  ooze  of  the  deep  sea  laid ; 
And    we    felt   His   pride   in   the   giant 
stride 
Of  an  engine  man  had  made; 

Till  we  caught  the  gleam  of  His  watch- 
ful eye 
From  a  coast-wise  beacon  tall ; 
And  we  learned  the  path  of  His  justful 
wrath 
From  the  whirr  of  a  rifle-ball. 

The  old  Three-Decker  may  not  Mft 

Her  canvas  tier  on  tier, 
And  ye  may  hearken  all  in  vain 

Her  booming  guns  to  hear ; 

But  thanks  to  Him  who  stood  beside 
And  showed  what  men  we  be, 

We    know    forsooth    that    God's    great 
Truth 
Holds  still,  by  land  and  sea. 

Percy  Adams  Hutchison. 


THE  HUMOUR  OF  THE  ROMANY  "CHI"* 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "aYLWIN." 


OME  of  those  who 
have  been  especially 
attracted  toward 
Sinfi  Lovell  have  had 
misgivings,  I  find,  as 
to  whether  she  is  not 
an  idealisation,  an 
impossible  Romany 
chi,  and  some  of  those  who  have  been  es- 
pecially attracted  toward  Rhona  Boswell 
have  had  the  same  misgivings  as  to  her. 
The  Times  (London),  in  a  kindly 
notice  of  The  Coining  of  Love,  said  that 
the  sort  of  gypsies  here  depicted  are  a 
very  interesting  people — "unless  the  au- 
thor has  flattered  them  unduly." 

Those  who  best  know  the  women  of  the 
gypsies  will  be  the  first  to  aver  that  I 
have  not  "flattered  them  unduly." 

One  of  the  great  racial  specialities  of 
the  Romany  is  the  superiority  of  the 
women  to  the  men.  For  it  is  not  merely 
in  intelligence,  in  imagination,  in  com- 
mand over  language,  in  comparative 
breadth  of  view  regarding  the  Gorgio 
world  that  the  Romany  women  (in  Great 
Britain,  at  least)  leave  the  men  far  be- 
hind. In  everything  that  goes  to  make 
nobility  of  character  this  superiority  is 
equally  noticeable.  To  imagine  a  g^sy 
hero  is,  I  will  confess,  rather  difficult. 
Not  that  the  average  male  g^sy  is  with- 
out a  certain  amount  of  courage,  but  it 
soon  gives  way,  and,  in  a  conflict  between 
a  gypsy  and  an  Englishman,  it  always 
seems  as  though  ages  of  oppression  have 
damped  the  virility  of  Romany  stamina. 

Although  some  of  our  most  notable 
prizefighters  have  been  gypsies,  it  used  to 
be  well  known,  in  times  when  the  ring 
was  fashionable,  that  a  gypsy  could  not 
always  be  relied  upon  to  "take  punish- 
ment" with  the  stolid  indifference  of  an 
Englishman  or  a  negro,  partly,  perhaps, 
because  his  more  highly  strung,  nervous 
system  makes  him  more  sensitive  to  pain. 
The  courage  of  a  gypsy  woman,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  passed  into  a  proverb; 
nothing  seems  to  daunt  it.  This  superi- 
ority of  the  women  to  the  men  extends  to 
everything,  unless,  perhaps,  we  except 
that  gift  of  music  for  which  the  gypsies 

♦From  a  prefatory  note  to  the  third  edition 
of  The  Coming  of  Love,  by  permission  of  the 
publisher,  Mr.  John  Lane. 


as  a  race  are  noticeable.  With  regard  to 
music,  however,  even  in  Eastern  Europe 
(Russia  alone  excepted),  where  gypsy 
music  is  so  universal  that,  according  to 
some  writers,  every  Hungarian  musician 
is  of  Romany  extraction,  it  is  the  men, 
and  not,  in  general,  the  women,  who  ex- 
cel. Those,  however,  who  knew  Sinfi 
Lovell  may  think  with  me  that  this  state 
of  things  may  simply  be  the  result  of  op- 
portunity and  training. 

But  it  is  with  regard  to  the  humour  of 
gypsy  women  that  Gorgio  readers  seem 
to  be  most  sceptical.  The  humorous  en- 
dowment of  most  races  is  found  to  be 
more  abundant  and  richer  in  quality 
among  the  men  than  among  the  women. 
But  among  the  Romanies  the  women 
seem  to  have  taken  humour  with  the  rest 
£>i  the  higher  qualities. 

A  question  that  has  been  most  fre- 
quently asked  me  in  connection  with  my 
two  gypsy  heroines  has  been:  Have 
gypsy  girls  really  the  esprit  and  the 
humorous  charm  that  you  attribute  to 
them  ?  My  answer  to  this  question  shall 
be  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Groome's  de- 
lightful book,  Gypsy  Folk-Tales,  just 
published. 

Speaking  of  the  Romany  chi's  incom- 
parable piquancy,  he  says : 

I  have  known  a  gypsy  girl  dash  off  what 
was  almost  a  folk-tale  impromptu.  She  had 
been  to  a  picnic  in  a  four-in-hand  with  "a  lot 
o'  real  tip-top  gentry";  and  "Rda,"  she  said 
to  me  afterward,  "111  tell  you  the  comical- 
est  thing  as  ever  was.  We'd  pulled  up,  to  pttt 
the  brake  on;  and  there  was  a  pAro  hotchi^ 
witchi  (old  hedgehog)  come  and  looked  at  us 
through  the  hedge;  looked  at  me  hard.  I 
could  see  he'd  his  eye  upon  me.  And  home 
he'd  go,  that  old  hedgehog,  to  his  wife,  and 
'Missus,'  he'd  say,  'what  d'ye  think?  I  seen 
a  little  gypsy  gal  just  now  in  a  coach  and  four 
horses';  and  'D&hlal*  she'd  say,  'sawMmtU 
'as  vardi  kcndw*  ('Bless  us!  every  one  now 
keeps  a  carriage')." 

Now,  without  saying  that  this  im- 
promptu folklorist  was  Rhona  Boswell,  I 
will  at  least  aver,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction from  Mr.  Groome,  that  it  might 
well  have  been  she. 

Although  there  is  as  great  a  difference 
between  one  Romany  chi  and  atiother,  as 
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between  one  English  girl  and  another, 
there  is  a  strange  and  fascinating  kinship 
between  the  humour  of  all  gypsy  girls. 

No  three  girls  could  possibly  be  more 
unlike  than  Sinfi  Lovell,  Rhona  Boswell 
and  the  girl  of  whom  Mr.  Groome  gives 
his  anecdote ;  and  yet  there  is  a  similarity 
between  the  fanciful  humour  of  them  all. 

The  humour  of  Rhona  Boswell  must 
speak  for  itself  in  these  pages  [The  Com- 
ing of  Love] — where,  however,  the  pas- 
sionate and  tragic  side  of  her  character 
and  her  story  dominates  everything.  But 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving 
an  example  of  Sinfi  Lovell's  humour,  and 
of  her  power  of  dramatic  narrative. 

It  is  recorded  that  years  after  the 
events  told  in  Aylwin,  a  Gorgio  friend  of 
Sinfi  Lovell's  was  crossing  Snowdon  with 
her  from  Capel  Curig,  and  they  stopped 
to  observe  the  same  sunrise  effects  which 
are  described  in  Aylwin.  The  splendours 
made  the  friend  very  voluble,  while  Sinfi 
remained  silent.  At  last  he  said,  "You 
don't  seem  to  enjoy  it  a  bit,  Sinfi." 

The  slightest  of  smiles  broke  over  her 
face  as  she  said,  "Don't  injiy  it,  don't  I? 
You  injiy  talkin'  about  it.  /  injiy  letting 
it  soak  in." 

On  another  occasion  the  same  friend 
got  her  to  talk  about  Hurstcote  Manor 
and  D'Arcy.  He  did  so  with  great  diffi- 
culty, however,  for,  underlying  all  her 
humour,  there  was,  he  thought,  a  sad- 
ness bespeaking  a  heart  y^hich,  though 
not  broken,  was  sorely  bruised. 

"Well,"  said  Sinfi  at  last,  "there  ain't 
much  to  tell  about  that.  It's  alius  a  quiet 
life  down  there.  Mr.  D'Arcy's  lively 
enough  sometimes ;  but  sometimes  he  has 
the  blues  awful,  and  lays  roUin'  on  the 
great  brown  holland  sofy  in  the  studio, 
a-pickin'  his  nails  an'  a-lookin'  at  nothink. 
But  that  ain't  so  very  often ;  and  he  is  a 
nice  man,  an'  everybody  likes  him. 
There's  on'y  one  'musin'  party  down 
there,  an'  that's  a  kind  o'  housekeeper,  a 
bom  nataral;  they  calls  her  Mrs.  Tit- 
wing." 

Sinfi  then  began  to  tell  the  friend  some 
racy  anecdotes  about  D'Arcy's  house- 
keeper, from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
painter,  after  Sinfi  had  been  the  means  of 
restoring  Winifred  Wynne  to  health,  had 
insisted  on  the  gypsy's  being  elevated 
from  the  position  of  model  to  that  of  a 
friend  and  an  equal.  This  had  been 
somewhat  resented  in  the  kitchen,  and 


the  kind  of  humorous  good  sense  that 
was  Sinfi's  characteristic  had  enabled  her 
to  see  that  the  resentment  was  but  natural 
under  the  circumstances. 

"You  see,"  said  Sinfi,  "whenever  I 
went  down  to  Hurstcote  Manor  before, 
the  sarvents  alius  used  to  call  me  the 
gypsy  model,  and  you  must  know  that  all 
English  Gorgios,  whether  gentlefolks  or 
sarvents,  is  alius  much  more  ingorant 
than  the  Welsh  Gorgios,  and  they  look 
down  on  us  Romanies  in  a  way  as  alius 
makes  me  laugh." 

The  Gorgio  friend  said,  in  mock  re- 
proachfulness :  "You  forget  for  the 
moment  your  good  breeding,  Sinfi ;  I  am 
an  English  Gorgio." 

"I  mean  Gorgio  sarvents,  in  course," 
said  Sinfi,  with  ready  tact.  "It  ain't  per- 
lite  to  say  Gorgio  at  all  to  a  Gorgio. 
Toffs  is  the  word  when  you're  talkin'  o' 
gentlefolk.  Howsomedever,  what  with 
my  dukkurin'  an'  what  with  my  singin' 
an'  playin'  on  the  crwth,  Mr.  D'Arcy's 
sarvents  used  to  like  to  get  me  in  the 
sarvents'  hall,  an'  used  to  look  forrud  to 
my  goin'  to  Hurstcote.  But  now,  when 
Mr.  D'Arcy  would  keep  on  treatin'  me 
like  a  real  rawnee,  in  course  it  put  their 
noses  out  o'  jint,  an'  this  used  to  'muse 
me.  I  used  to  say  to  the  butler.  That 
nose  o'  yourn  has  got  a  twist  lately,  Mr. 
Slater.  You  don't  look  quite  so  straight 
along  it  as  you  used  to ;  what's  the  matter 
with  the  gristle?  Is  it  'coz  Mr.  D'Arcy 
will  make  a  rawnee  on  me?  Now,  you 
knows  very  well,'  I  sez,  *that  I  don't  want 
to  be  made  a  rawnee  on.  There  ain't  a 
Gorgio  lady  in  the  land,'  sez  I,  'as  is  fit 
to  hold  the  candle  to  a  Romany  rawnee 
and  a  duke's  chavi,'  I  sez.  The  Gorgios 
is  all  mumply  when  set  by  the  side  of  a 
Romany.' " 

"Lady  Sinfi !"  the  friend  exclaimed,  in 
a  still  more  reproachful  tone. 

"Of  course,  when  I  said  that,"  ex- 
claimed Sinfi,  "I  hadn't  seen  much  of 
nice,  kind  Gorgies.  Well,  this  used  to 
make  the  butler  laugh  an'  seem  half 
ashamed  of  hisself,  an'  he  used  to  say, 
'It's  all  right,  my  gal;  us  sarvents  alius 
liked  you,  Sinfi;  and  though  it  is  a  bit 
queer  to  see  you  a-settin'  down  at  table 
with  the  guvemor  and  the  lady-model, 
this  is  Topsy-Turvey  Hall  you  know; 
that's  what  we  calls  it,  an'  it  s  a  lark  to 
see  you  three  a-settin'  there,  an'  it  makes 
a  little  fun  in  this  dull  place.    At  first  we 
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did  jib  at  it  a  bit,  but  now  we're  got  used 
to  it  we  like  it ;  but  it's  that  bloomin*  Mrs. 
Titwing  as  has  got  her  back  set  up  about 
it,  an'  she's  alius  a-talkin'  to  me  and  the 
cook  an'  all  of  us  about  the  insult  to  us  of 
Mr.  D'Arcy's  goin's-on;  and  if  it  is  in- 
sultin'  for  you  to  be  a-settin'  there,  sar- 
vents  are  very  thin-skinned  about  bein' 
insulted,  you  know.' 

**That's  what  he  sez.  The  housekeep- 
er, you  must  know,  is  a  sort  o'  stuck-up, 
gravy-eyed,  born  nataral,  as  ain't  got  all 
her  buttons.  Afore  I  got  there  she  used 
to  be  alius  a-talkin'  about  the  difference 
atween  her  as  is  a  lady  an'  the  sarvents, 
an'  about  her  bein'  nearer  to  the  parlour 
folk  than  the  sarvents'  hall.  Well,  this 
'ere  born  nataral,  Mrs.  Titwing,  bein'  a 
Christian  rawnee,  used  to  think  that  the 
more  she  hated  the  heathen  gypsies,  as 
she  called  us,  the  more  she  wur  a-sayin' 
her  prayers;  an'  this  made  her  be  so 
friendly  all  at  wonst  with  the  sarvents, 
an'  egg  'em  on  to  set  up  a  kind  of  a  scrim- 
mage agin'  me,  though  they  done  it  in 
a  kind  o'  half-hearted  vay,  as  I  see'd.  So 
one  day  I  told  Mr.  D'Arcy  about  it,  and 
I  sez  to  him,  *Jist  to  make  peace  with  the 
born  na^ral,  who's  very  ingorant  and 
don't  know  no  better,  I  think  I  had  better 
have  my  vittles  in  the  sarvents'  hall  as  I 
used  to;  it  don't  make  no  difference  to 
me.  If  a  bom  nataral,  as  is  a  mumply 
Gorgio  to  boot,  looks  down  on  me,  / 
looks  down  on  all  born  natarals,  and  all 
Gorgios  too — if  they're  mumply.' 

"But  Mr.  D'Arcy  jumps  off  his  paint- 
in'-stool  and  begins  to  swear  an'  bawl  out, 
till  he  makes  the  room  ring  agin,  aa'  he 
sez,  TuU  that  'ere  bell,  Sinfi,'  an'  I  does ; 
an'  in  comes  one  o'  the  sarvents,  an'  Mr. 
D'Arcy  sez,  'Send  that — that  Mrs.  Tit- 
wing here,  an'  then  go  an'  tell  all  the 
sarvents  to  come  up ;  I  wants  to  speak  to 
'em.'  An'  up  comes  the  born  nataral, 
lookin'  about  the  eyes  as  if  she'd  jist  been 
a-peelin'  ingins.  An'  when  Mr.  D'Arcy 
claps  eyes  on  her,  he  sez,  *A  nice  kind  of 
a  Christian  woman  you  are!  I  suppose 
you  think  the  more  you  spit  in  the  face  of 
the  heathen  gypsy,  as  you  call  my  friend 
Sinfi,  the  more  you  show  your  love  for 
the  Lx)rd  Jesus.     But  look  you  here,  Mrs. 


Titwing,  the  Lord  Jesus,  when  you  get 
to  them  Golden  Gates  o'JHeaven  as  you 
are  very  anxious  to  get  thro',  He'll  say, 
*'What  do  you  want  here,  Mrs.  Titwing? 
It's  the  other  gates  across  the  way  as 
opens  for  such  as  you.  It  ain't  me  as 
you  takes  arter,  Mrs.  Titwing;  it's  the 
gent  over  the  way,"  and  then  the  porter 
o'  them  golden  gates  he'll  jist  give  you  a 
gentle  kick,  an'  say,  '*Out  you  goes,  Mrs. 
Titwing,  out  you  goes."  An'  presto! 
you'll  find  yourself  behind  them  other 
gates  as  belongs  to  the  other  party,  where 
all  the  congregation  of  Little  Bethel  of 
Hurstcote  village  is  waitin'  for  you.' 
And  when  all  the  other  sarvents  comes 
in,  Mr.  D'Arcy  he  makes  them  stand  in  a 
row  afore  him;  and  then  he  pints  to  me 
and  sez,  'You  see  that  Romany  chif" 

*'See  what,  Sinfi?"  asked  the  friend. 

"Well,  of  course,  he  didn't  say  Romany 
chi,  he  said — *You  see  Sinfi — suppose 
that  she'd  done  any  one  on  you  a  great 
sarvice,  and  brought  herself  to  death's 
door  a-doin'  on  it.  Suppose  she  saved 
you  from  bein'  burnt  in  your  beds,  say, 
or  drownded  in  the  weir,  say,  should  you 
feel  friendly-like  toward  that  gypsy  model, 
or  unfriendly?'  And  they  all  sez  at 
wonst,  *In  course,  sir,  we  should  feel 
friendly-like,  and  very  friendly-like.' 
*Well,'  sez  Mr.  D'Arcy,  *Sinfi  Lovell  has 
done  me,  an'  a  dear  friend  o'  mine,  a  great 
sarvice  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,  she 
has.  And  the  doctor  tells  me  that  it  will 
do  her  good  to  be  nussed  up  in  the  par- 
lour, an'  have  her  meals  along  o'  me. 
What  should  you  think  of  me  if  I  turned 
round  and  said,  "No,  she  shan't,  because 
she's  a  gypsy  model"?'  Then  the  par- 
lour-maid what  hates  the  born  nataral, 
sez,  *I  should  say  it  wasn't  a  bit  like  Mr. 
D'Arcy,  but  a  good  deal  like  a  fine  Chris- 
tian lady  what  shall  be  nameless;  a  lady 
wot  sez  her  prayers  reg'lar,  an'  tries  to  set 
people  agin  each  other.'  Then  they  all 
began  to  laugh,  an'  the  bom  nataral  be- 
gan to  cry ;  and  there  were  an  end  of  the 
row." 

But  I  think  enough  has  here  been  said 
to  show  how  richly  endowed  are  the 
Romany  girls  with  humour. 

Theodore  Watts-Dunton, 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  ON  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 


When  the  new  public  library  in  Ma- 
nila, endowed  by  some  sugar  king,  is 
opened  to  the  public  in  nineteen  hundred 
something,  the  volume  which  will  oc- 
cupy the  most  important  place  in  the 
collection  of  local  "Americana,"  corre- 
sponding to  the  folio  Spanish  Columbus 
letter  in  our  Lenox  Library,  will  be  a 
copy  of  a  little  book,  the  title-page  of 
which  is  herewith  reproduced.  This  tract 
of  only  thirty  pages  contains  the  earliest 
printed  account  of  the  first  voyage 
around  the  world,  and  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  reproduc- 
tion is  the  exact  size  of  the  original  title- 
page. 

Ferdinand  Magellan,  who  had  sailed 
the  Eastern  seas  as  Admiral  of 
the  Portuguese  fleet,  had  quar- 
relled with  Kmg  Emanuel  of 
Portugal,  and  had  offered  hts 
services  to  the  King  of  Spam 
Charles  V.  He  persuaded  the 
king  that  by  sadmg  westward 
a  new  route  could  be  found  to 
the  famous  spice  islands  ap 
parently  as  yet  unvisited  but 
from  which  were  brought  nut 
megs,  cinnamon  and  cloves  to 
Malacca,  the  principal  Portu- 
guese settlement  in  the  far 
East. 

A  fleet  of  five  ships  was  fit- 
ted out,  and  on  August  lo, 
1519,  Magellan  set  sail  from 
Seville.  One  ship  was  lost  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  a  second  desert- 
ed and  returned  to  Spain,  but 
with  the  other  three  ships  Ma- 
gellan passed  through  the 
straits  which  bear  his  name, 
crossed  the  Pacific  and  discov- 
ered the  Ladrones  (so  named 
by  him  on  account  of  the  thiev- 
ish habits  of  the  natives),  and 
the  Archipelago  afterward 
named  the  Philippines.  Ma- 
gellan landed  on  several  islands 
of  the  group,  among  them  Sa- 
mar,  Leyte,  Zebu,  where  the 
native  king  and  2,200  of  his 
subjects  were  baptised,  and 
Matan.  On  this  latter  island, 
in  a  conflict  with  the  natives, 
Magellan  himself  was  killed. 


John  Serrano  was  then  chosen  commander 
of  the  expedition,  but  he  was  equally 
unfortunate,  being  shortly  after  taken 
prisoner.  The  number  of  men  being  too 
much  reduced  to  handle  the  three  ships, 
one  was  beached  on  the  island  of  Bohol 
and  burned.  After  some  months  spent 
among  the  Philippines  and  other  groups 
farther  south,  and  after  a  long  and  haz- 
ardous passage  home  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  new  commander,  Juan 
Sebastian  Del  Cano,  with  one  ship,  the 
Victoria,  and  only  seventeen  men  out  of 
237  persons  who  had  set  out  three  years 
before,  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  San 
Lucas,  the  6th  of  September,  1522,  hav- 
ing circumnavigated  the  world. 


DE  MOLVCCIS  INfc 
fHi«j»nn(J  alifsphribiKimrUii,  (jute  | 
mujjfmu  CafkUdnorum  (idaigitio  St-  f 
roil)?,  impcrdtoris  C<troli  .V.  auj^kio 
fufctptJ,  Kiiptr  iniunit  ■  MaximilUni  U 
Tunfyliani  ai  Rcutraidifs,  curdina-  ' 
ImSaltzhiir^enfm  tpifkUkfhipcr- 
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When  Del  Cano  and  his  crew  went  up 
to  Valladolid,  where  the  court  was  then 
sitting,  to  relate  their  adventures  to  the 
king,  among  the  auditors  were  Peter 
Martyr  and  a  pupil  of  his,  Maximilianus 
Transylvanus,  the  author  of  this  book. 

The  great  geographer  set  his  pupil  to 
examine  these  returned  circumnaviga- 
tors, and  gave  him  the  task  of  writing 
out  an  account  of  the  expedition  as  an 
exercise  in  Latin,  to  send  as  a  letter  to 
his  father,  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  in 
Germany.  This  letter  is  dated  Vallado- 
lid, October  24,  1522.  The  Archbishop 
was,  apparently,  well  pleased  with  his 
son's  effort  and  sent  it  to  Cologne  to  be 
printed.  The  printing  was  done  during 
the  month  of  January,  1523,  as  the  print- 
er tells  us  in  the  colophon.  The  book 
was  twice  reprinted  in  Rome,  once  in 
November,  1523,  and  again  in  March, 

1524. 
A  fuller  narrative  of  the  expedition,  by 

Antonio  Pigafetti,  who  was  himself  one 


of  the  survivors  of  the  expedition  and 
who  kept  a  diary,  is  extant  in  several 
contemporary  manuscripts.  It  was,  ap- 
parently, first  printed  in  French,  prob- 
ably in  1525,  but  the  earliest  dated  edi- 
tion is  one  in  Italian  of  1536.  Though 
Pigafetti's  account  is  by  far  the  more 
extended,  elaborate  and  authoritative, 
this  one  by  Maximilian  was  the  first 
printed  and  is  the  most  interesting  to 
the  collector.  Mr.  Ellis's  copy  was  sold 
at  auction  in  1884  for  £33  and  a  copy 
has  recently  been  priced  by  Mr.  Quaritch 
at  £40.  The  following  is  a  translation  c 
the  accompanying  title-page: 

**  An  epistle  of  very  pleasant  reading,  by 
Maximilian  of  Transylvania  to  the  most 
reverend  Cardinal  of  Salzburg,  concern- 
ing the  Molucca  Islands,  and  some  other 
wonderful  things,  which  have  recently 
been  discovered  during  the  latest  voyage 
of  the  Spaniards,  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  most  Serene  Emperor 
Charles  V."        Luther  S.  Livingston 
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Queenly  Toledo,  high  above  her  plains. 

Hears  still  the  Tagus  murmuring  at  her  feet ; 
The  air  with  vega  wild  flowers  is  so  sweet, 
And  on  the  hills  the  colour  after  rains. 
Purple  and  rose,  so  pure  in  pale  light  wanes, 
'Twere  easy  to  forget  the  past,  replete 
With  majesty  and  victory  and  defeat. 
Sorrow  and  splendour  and  their  kingly  trains ; 
But  to  remember  is  Toledo's  part. 
The  mighty  ones  who  drew  the  sword  for  her, 
Or  grasped  the  pen  or  bent  the  knee,  still  dwell. 
Deathless  within  her  unforgetting  heart ; 
To  martial  music  still  her  pulses  stir — 
She  bows  in  prayer  when  tolls  the  vesper  bell ! 

Minna  Caroline  Smith. 


A  NEW  LATIN  GRAMMAR* 


T  has  been  known  for 
many  years  that 
Professor  Lane  was 
making  a  Latin 
grammar,  and  the 
appearance  of  the 
book  has  been  await- 
ed with  much  in- 
terest. It  is  at  last  issued  in  most  at- 
tractive typography  and  binding,  but  un- 
happily too  late  for  the  genial  and 
scholarly  Pope  Professor  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  his  life-work.  Professor  Lane, 
after  a  long  and  useful  career,  during 
which  he  exerted  a  wide  influence, 
rather  perhaps  through  his  instruction 
and  the  work  which  he  inspired  his 
pupils  to  do,  than  through  his  own  pub- 
lications, died  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
1897,  full  of  years  and  honours.  He  left 
directions  that  his  Grammar,  which  was 
in  great  part  ready  for  publication, 
should  be  completed  by  Professor  Mor- 
gan, in  consultation  with  Professors  F. 
D.  Allen  and  C.  L.  Smith.  Of  their  aid 
Professor  Morgan  was  deprived  through 
the  death  of  Professor  Allen,  and  the 
absence  of  Professor  Smith  as  Director 
of  the  School  at  Rome.  He  has,  how- 
ever, accomplished  his  difficult  and  deli- 
cate task  with  great  judgment  and 
ability,  and  the  seventy  sections  which 
he  has  added  are  all  excellent,  and  a  real 
addition  to  the  book. 

The  title  of  the  book,  "  A  Latin  Gram- 
mar for  Schools  and  Colleges,"  makes 
one  a  little  in  doubt  from  what  point  of 
view  to  approach  it;  but  since  many 
problems  are  dealt  with  which  the  school 
grammars  leave  untouched  or  treat 
more  briefly,  or  relegate  to  an  appendix, 
it  appears  more  reasonable  to  review  it 
as  a  college  grammar. 

It  seems  not  out  of  place  to  express 
beforehand  my  hearty  admiration  for  my 
former  teacher's  broad  and  accurate 
scholarship,  and  for  his  thorough  and 
painstaking  methods  of  work.  If  his 
armour  has  weak  points  through  which 
lesser  men  may  direct  their  puny  shafts, 
it  is  because  in  these  days  of  minute  spe- 
cialisation it  is  no  longer  possible  for  one 

*A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  George  M.  Lane,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
Emeritus  in  Harvard  University.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 


man  to  write  a  perfect  Latin  grammar, 
any  more  than  one  can  make  a  lexicon 
single-handed.  This  is  fully  realised  in 
Germany,  where  one  syndicate  of 
scholars  is  engaged  on  a  Historische 
Grammatik  der  Latinischen  Sprache,  and 
another  on  a  Thesaurus  Linguce  Latince, 

Latin  grammars  fall  roughly  into 
three  classes — those  which  deal  with  the 
Latin  language  historically;  those  in 
which  the  comparative  method  is  fol- 
lowed ;  and  those  in  which  both  methods 
are  combined.  Professor  Lane's  Gram- 
fnar  belongs  to  the  first  class.  It  might 
weh  be  called,  like  Roby*s,  '*A  Grammar 
of  the  Latin  Language  from  Plautus  to 
Suetonius,"  for  no  authors  later  than 
Suetonius  are  cited,  except  Gellius  and 
Macrobius,  and  mention  is  seldom  if  ever 
made  of  the  Italic  dialects,  or  of  Greek, 
Sanscrit,  and  the  other  Indo-Germanic 
languages.  The  line  is  thus  sharply 
drawn  between  Latin  grammar  and 
comparative  philology,  and  therefore 
one  looks  in  vain  for  such  information 
as  is  given  in  Lindsay's  Latin  Language 
or  in  Bennett's  Appendix,  One  does  not 
find  any  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
forms  of  the  Latin  verb  or  of  the  case 
endings,  except  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
shown  from  the  Latin  itself.  For  ex- 
ample, except  for  the  reference  to  section 
i.-^i  (loss  of  medial  m  or  n),  which  is 
hardly  clear  to  the  uninitiated,  the  ac- 
cusative plural  of  gender  nouns  is  said 
to  end  in  s.  Even  where  comparison  with 
other  languages  is  not  necessary,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  case  endings  is  not  full 
enough  to  be  perfectly  clear,  as  in  428, 
where  consonant  stems  are  said  to  be 
"extended  by  t"  before  bus.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  explanation  of 
the  accusative  ending  —  em  of  »-stem 
nouns  in  424,  and  of  the  genitive  end- 
ings— um  and  ium  in  427. 

The  book  makes  the  impression  of  be- 
ing a  work  of  striking  originality.  One 
is  almost  tempted  to  say,  of  too  great 
originality,  for  except  in  the  sections 
added  by  Professor  Morgan,  little  atten- 
tion appears  to  be  paid  to  the  gleanings 
of  other  labourers  in  the  same  field ;  and 
from  cover  to  cover,  unless  I  am  in  er- 
ror, no  authority  of  any  kind  is  cited. 
This  disregard  of  others'  views  is  very 
likely     only    apparent,     for     Professor 
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Lane's  Preface  was  never  written;  and, 
of  course,  I  refer  not  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  help  actually  received,  but  to  the 
published  work  in  the  field  of  Latin 
grammar. 

The  life-work  of  a  distinguished 
scholar,  carried  out  in  this  spirit — and 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  what  I 
have  said  above,  the  book  certainly  bears 
the  stamp  of  originality — cannot  but  be 
of  great  interest  and  value.  It  is  equally 
certain  to  be  more  or  less  vulnerable. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
pages  on  sound,  which,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, were  stereotyped  some  time 
ago,  and  very  likely  do  not  represent  the 
views  of  Professor  Lane's  later  years. 
One  is  disappointed  to  read  (in  section 
34)  that  the  Latin  short  vowels  have 
*'the  same  sound  shortened"  as  the  cor- 
responding long  vowels,  for  it  is  now  gen- 
erally agreed  that  long  and  short  vowels 
differed  not  only  in  quantity  but  in  qual- 
ity as  well,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a.  The  whole  treatment  of  pronuncia- 
tion is  briefer  than  one  would  expect  in 
a  grammar  of  this  character.  The  classi- 
fication of  vowels  as  *'opcn,  otherwise 
called  strong,  and  close,  otherwise  called 
zvcak,'*  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
scientific  one.  The  chapter  on  vowel 
weakening  (69  fol.)  needs  much  revision. 
The  explanation  of  acer,  ager,  etc.  (in 
89),  is  misleading  in  the  form  in  which  it 
now  stands ;.  also  that  of  minus  in  102. 
From  116  and  488  one  would  be  led  to 
suppose  that  rhotacism  of  final  s  oc- 
curred in  Latin  as  well  as  in  Umbrian. 
Rufus  (118)  is  certainly  a  borrowed 
word,  of  SabeUian  origin,  and  mi  (132) 
probably  does  not  come  from  mihi.  The 
connection  of  non  and  nocnum  (140)  is 
at  least  doubtful,  as  is  also  the  change  of 
final  0  to  e,  assumed  in  142.  Without 
going  into  further  detail,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  entire  part  of  the  Grammar 
which  deals  with  sounds  must  be  read 
with  great  caution. 

The  marking  of  long  vowels,  includ- 
ing "hidden  quantities,"  in  grammars, 
elementary  texts,  and  even  in  scientific 
articles  (for  example,  Osthoff's  in  the 
Indogermanische  Forschungen)  is  now 
such  a  universal  practise,  that  one  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  Professor  Lane  was 
a  pioneer  in  this  respect,  and  that  he  was 
fastidiously  accurate  in  his  own  pro- 
nunciation, and  endeavoured  to  impress 


the  necessity  of  accuracy  upon  his  pupils, 
when  these  things  were  yet  practicall}' 
unknown.  It  is  well  known  that  he  de- 
voted much  research  to  the  difficult  sub- 
ject of  *'hidden  quantities,"  and  that 
many  of  his  results  appeared  in  Lewis's 
School  Dictionary  and  Elementary  Latin 
Dictionary.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  of 
Professor  Morgan's  statement  that  he 
had  changed  some  of  his  views,  the 
brevity  of  the  chapter  on  Hidden  Quan- 
tities is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations may  sometimes  be  published  in 
full.  And  by  the  way,  when  Dr.  Hayley, 
in  2460,  says  that  "all  these  kinds  of  evi- 
dence" (for  ascertaining  such  quantities) 
"must  be  used  with  great  caution,"  one 
is  tempted  to  think  that  he  meant  each  of 
these  kinds. 

In  the  chapter  on  Accent  nothing  is 
said  of  the  early  Latin  accent,  though  its 
influence  in  producing  sound  changes 
was  of  prime  importance,  and  the  cir- 
cumflex in  Latin  is  now  generally  re- 
garded as  a  fiction  of  the  native  gram- 
marians, transferred  from  the  Greek 
usage. 

The  treatment  of  the  formation  of 
words  is  much  fuller  than  is  usual  in 
school  grammars,  and  meanings  are 
given  to  the  suffixes  more  extensively 
than  is  the  case  in  the  more  scientific 
treatises.  This  part  of  the  book  is  ex- 
cellent, although  there  are  not  a  few 
questionable  explanations,  most  of 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  domain  of 
sound-changes.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
the  explanations  of  acerrimus  and  facilli- 
mus,  and  of  pictas.  The  part  of  the  book 
devoted  to  inflection  has  already  been 
spoken  of.  In  415  octo  and  viginti 
might  be  added  to  the  remnants  of  the 
old  dual.  The  genitive  Prosepnais  (in 
443)  does  not  exist,  the  supposed  s  being 
a  curl  of  the  goddess's  hair,  and  the 
form  a  dative. 

The  treatment  of  syntax  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  book,  especially  on 
account  of  its  wealth  of  well-chosen  ex- 
amples. Here,  too,  the  author's  origi- 
nality is  especially  conspicuous.  Tradi- 
tion counts  for  nothing,  and  new  terms, 
for  the  most  part  happily  chosen,  fre- 
quently meet  one's  eye.  The  historical 
infinitive  has  become  the  "infinitive  of 
intimation,"  while  the  historical  pres- 
ent is  divided  into  the  "present  of  vivid 
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narration"  and  the  "annalistic  present." 
This  distinction,  which,  as  Professor 
Morgan  says  in  his  Preface,  seems  ob- 
vious now  that  it  is  stated,  is  an  entirely 
new  one  to  me.  It  would  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by 
one  who  was  more  prone  to  publish  than 
Professor  Lane. 

To  confine  my  criticism  of  this  part  of 
the  book  to  a  few  topics  in  which  I  have 
myself  been  especially  interested,  the 
section  on  the  formation  of  substantives 
from  adjectives  by  ellipsis  might  be  con- 
siderably expanded ;  or,  at  any  rate,  "and 
some  others"  should  read  "and  many 
others,"  Under  1318  the  list  of  verbs 
equivalent  to  a  passive  might  be  ex- 
tended, and  here  the  Greek  parallels 
might  appropriately  be  cited.  Under  the 
ablative  of  comparison  the  late  Latin  use 
of  ab  with  the  ablative  perhaps  does  not 
fall  within  the  limits  which  Professor 
Lane  set  himself,  although  an  example 
probably  occurs  in  Vitruvius,  wherever 
he  belongs  in  the  history  of  Latin  htera- 
ture.  In  general,  the  treatment  of  prepo- 
sitions seems  somewhat  meagre.  Finally 
in  the  cases  cited  in  1348,  most  gram- 
marians see  an  instrumental  rather  than 
a  locative  ablative. 

I  cannot  close  without  speaking  of  the 
delightful  style  in  which  the  whole  book 
is  written.  It  is  rare  that  one  gets  a  sense 
of  literary  enjoyment  from  reading  a 
Latin  grammar,  but  in  this  case  the  ex- 
cellent EngHsh,  and  especially  the  happy 
translation  of  the  Latin  examples,  really 
do  give  one  such  a  feeling.  I  can  think  of 
no  better  lesson  for  those  teachers  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  rendering  the  L^tin 
classics  into  what  Professor  Morgan 
once  felicitously  characterised  as  a  "vile 
jargon,  invented  by  the  adversary,  a 
language  certainly  spoken  nowhere  upon 


earth,  and,  I  trust,  not  elsewhere,"  than 
to  read  all  of  Professor  Lane's  examples 
and  their  translations.  A  touch  that 
seems  characteristic  Is  that  the  familiar 
"names  of  towns  and  small  islands"  has 
become  names  of  towns  and  little  islands. 
The  following  translations  seem  to  me 
particularly  good.  In  illustration  of  the 
force  of  diminutives;  lectulus,  "one's  own 
little  bed" ;  GrtecuU,  "the  good  people  in 
Greece";  muliercuh,  "a  lady  gay,"  "an 
unprotected  female" ;  tonstricula,  "a  com- 
mon barber  girl,"  So,  too,  animus  bene 
mformatus  a  nalura,  "A  soul  meetly  fash- 
ioned by  Dame  Nature" ;  Curate  ina- 
quali  tonsore  capUlos,  "My  locks  by  un- 
symmetric  barber  trimmed" ;  Tempori- 
bus  errasti,  "You  have  slipped  up  in  your 
chronology" ;  Mea  quidem  sententia,  "In 
my  humble  opinion";  Maxima  quaque 
domus  serz.-is  est  plena  superbis,  "A 
grand  establishment  is  always  full  of 
stuck-up  slaves";  Equis  currit  pollinc- 
torem  arcesseref  "Won't  some  one  run 
to  fetch  the  undertaker  man?"  Surrexit 
Clodius,  "Up  jumped  Clodius";  Surrexit 
ego.  "Up  rose  your  humble  servant." 
And  the  list  might  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  chapter  on  Versification  is  the 
work  of  Dr.  Hayley,  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, and  seems  to  me  uncommonly 
good. 

For  the  use  of  schools  the  book  seems 
far  too  bulky,  though  an  excellent 
school  grammar  might  be  culled  from  its 
pages ;  but  it  is  a  work  which  no  Latinist 
can  afford  to  disregard.  It  contains  not 
a  few  contributions  to  knowledge,  and  a 
wealth  of  material  for  future  investiga- 
tors. It  will  form  a  permanent  me- 
morial of  Professor  Lane's  industry  and 
learning.  John  C.  Rolfe. 


O  N  D  O  N 


HIIE  great  subject 
with  us  just  now  is 
the  starting  of  Sun- 
day newspapers,  or 
rather  Sunday  edi- 
tions of  two  leading 
London  dailies.  For 
a  long  time  it  has 
been  known  that  Mr.  Harmsworth  of  the 
Daily  Mail  and  numerous  other  publica- 
tions has  had  in  view  the  starting  of  a 
Sunday  newspaper  not  exactly  on  Ameri- 
can lines,  but  involving  all  in  the  Ameri- 
can idea  that  would  attract  the  slower 
moving  English  mind.  Mr.  Harmsworth 
knows  his  business,  and  never  starts  a 
journal  till  he  has  thoroughly  settled 
every  detail.  Before  publishing  the  first 
number  of  the  Mail,  almost  the  only  good 
first  number  I  remember,  he  spent  thou- 
sands of  pounds  in  making  experiments. 
No  doubt  the  policy  was  a  very  wise  one. 
He  has  had  a  staff  working  at  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  new  Sunday  paper  for  some 
months  at  least,  and  now  his  hand  has 
been  forced.  There  are  rumours  that  the 
Daily  Telegraph  was  contemplating  the 
publication  of  an  evening  paper.  This 
was  officially  denied.  It  turned  out  that 
what  was  in  view  was  a  Sunday  Daily 
Telegraph.  The  Daily  Mail  published  at 
a  halfpenny  is  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
London  penny  dailies.  No  one  can  say 
precisely  how  far  their  circulation  has 
been  affected  by  the  Mail,  but  certainly 
most  of  them  have  wakened  up  consider- 
ably. The  Telegraph  in  particular  has 
become  much  more  alive.  The  old  style 
of  wordy  and  pompous  and  lengthy  lead- 
ing articles  contributed  by  veterans  has 
been  discontinued,  and  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph leaders  are  now  comparatively 
short  and  to  the  point.  Fresh  features 
have  been  assiduously  introduced,  and  a 
great  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  ex- 
clusive newsT  Whatever  the  circulation 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  may  now  be.  it  is 
certainly  the  best-paying  paper  in  Lon- 


don, the  advertisements  yielding  an  im- 
mense revenue,  and  the  financial  re- 
sources of  Sir  Edward  Lawson,  the  pro- 
prietor, are  practically  unlimited.  The 
profits  were  said  some  years  ago  to  be 
about  a  million  dollars  per  annum.  Sir 
Edward  is  now  getting  old,  and  his  am- 
bitions in  the  direction  of  wealth  must 
have  been  more  than  satisfied.  But  he 
has  sons  to  succeed  him,  and  they  do  not 
mean  to  let  Mr.  Harmsworth  have  it  all 
his  own  way.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  un- 
expected announcement.  Mr.  Harms- 
worth  lost  no  time  in  intimating  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  take  part  in  the  fray. 
Newspaper  proprietors  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief  when  they  found  that  his 
price  was  to  be  a  penny.  If  it  had  been 
a  halfpenny,  and  if  at  that  cost  he  had 
given  a  really  large  paper,  in  my  opinion 
he  woidd  have  carried  everything  before 
him,  and  even  as  it  is  he  will  no  doubt 
have  an  immense  success.  The  Tele- 
graph and  the  Mail  are  perhaps  the  only 
two  dailies  in  London  that  could  issue  a 
Sunday  edition.  The  Chwonicle  would 
not  wish  to  compete  with  Lloyds',  their 
own  journal,  which  has  the  largest  circu- 
lation in  our  country,  more  than  a  million 
a  week,  and  for  various  reasons  the  other 
papers  are  more  or  less  disqualified 
Many  of  us  do  not  like  the  prospect.  We 
do  not  wish  to  see  the  country  flooded 
with  Sunday  newspapers.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  conservatism  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  may  lie  found  a  greater  ob- 
struction than  is  supposed,  and  that  the 
news  agents  may  stand  out.  One  thing 
only  can  be  said  with  confidence.  If  such 
journals  can  be  made  in  England  what 
they  are  in  America,  Sir  Edward  Law- 
son  and  Mr.  Harmsworth  can  accomplish 
the  feat.  H  they  fail,  no  one  need  ever 
attempt  it.  Sir  Edward  Lawson's  paper 
is  not  to  be  out  on  Saturdays,  but  only  on 
.Sundays.  I  fancy  Mr.  Harmsworth's  pa- 
per will  he  published  like  Lloyds'  and 
the  People,  with  Saturday  and  Sunday 
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editionsi  but  at  the  moment  of  writing 
there  is  no  definite  announcement.  So 
far  as  journalism  develops  there  is  little 
to  reassure  the  lovers  of  literature.  The 
tendency  is  to  go  lower  and  lower  in  that 
respect.  One  compensation  is  that  there 
is  no  tendency  to  obscenity.  The  popu- 
lar journals  as  a  rule  are  clean,  though  a 
few  filthy  periodicals  which  the  police 
ought  to  look  after  are  apparently  begin- 
ning to  sell  in  great  numbers. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Mr.  Kipling's 
struggle  for  life  was  watched  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  sympathy  in  Eng- 
land. I  had  a  confident  belief  that  he 
would  recover.  It  is  curious  that  just 
five  years  ago  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  passed 
through  such  another  illness.  His  case 
was  more  serious  than  Mr.  Kipling's,  and 
he  appeared  to  be  far  less  robust.  The 
doctors  had  practically  no  hope.  Never- 
theless Mr.  Barrie  triumphantly  sur- 
mounted the  attack,  and  has  enjoyed  fair- 
ly good  health  since  then.  A  prominent 
novelist,  when  he  first  saw  Mr.  Kipling, 
congratulated  him  on  his  youth.  "I  am 
as  old  as  you,"  said  Kipling.  "Ten  years 
of  Indian  journalism  is  equal  to  thirty 
quiet  years  in  England."  Happily,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Kipling  has  shown  that  youth 
counts  for  something,  after  all.  I  attrib- 
ute Mr.  Kipling's  success  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  course  to  his  great  and  original 
genius,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
the  power  of  expressing  and  crystallising 
ideas  in  the  air ;  partly  also  to  his  Metho- 
dist blood  and  his  ingrained  sympathy 
with  the  Methodist  view  of  looking  at 
things,  which  found  supreme  utterance  in 
his  "Recessional."  Since  the  "Reces- 
sional" appeared,  Rudyard  Kipling  has 
been  much  more  popular.  The  poem  has 
found  its  way  into  hymn-books,  and  has 
been  sung  in  churches.  Nevertheless, 
those  who  most  admire  Mr.  Kipling  have 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  kind  of  work 
he  has  been  doing  lately.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  deterioration,  the  deterioration  of 
the  man  who  does  not  take  pains,  and  the 
still  sadder  deterioration  of  the  man  who 
takes  more  and  more  pains.  The  labour 
Mr.  Kipling  must  have  given  to  books 
like  Captains  Courageous  and  The  Day's 
Work  is  incalculable,  but  they  show  an 
immense  decline  from  the  freshness,  tha 
spontaneity,  and  the  power  of  his  earlier 
work.  By  themselves  they  would  never 
have  gained  more  than  a  minor  reputa- 


tion. They  would  have  been  spoken  of 
enthusiastically  by  people  who  had 
worked  through  them,  but  the  great  read- 
ing public  would  never  have  accepted 
them.  The  stories  of  school  life,  "Stalky 
and  Co.,"  appearing  in  the  Windsor 
Magazine  here  and  in  McClure's  on  your 
side,  have  been  received  with  universal 
disappointment.  They  contain  occasional 
gleams  •of  Mr.  Kipling's  genius,  but  are 
upon  the  whole  totally  unworthy  of  it, 
while  that  even  is  coarse,  hard  and  even 
brutal.  In  his  new  book,  Mr.  Le  Galli- 
enne  expresses  the  opinion  that  human 
life  is  too  long,  that  two  scores  of  years 
are  enough,  and  that  they  are  happiest 
who  conclude  it  soon.  Whether  Shelley 
or  Keats  or  Byron  would  really  have  in- 
creased their  reputation  by  living  on  may 
be  gravely  doubted,  though  in  the  case 
of  Byron  Mr.  Browning  was  of  another 
opinion.  Every  one  feels  that  Mr.  Kip- 
ling may  yet  give  us  something  which 
will  far  transcend  all  he  has  accomplished 
hitherto,  and  will  place  him  among  the 
masters.  But  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  this  will  come  to  pass.  One  may 
be  happy,  however,  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  success  without  achieving  fresh  tri- 
umph. Life  is  more  and  other  than  the 
mere  writing  of  books. 

The  two  novels  likely  to  divide  the  hon- 
ours of  the  Spring  season  are  Miss  Fow- 
ler's A  Double  Thread  and  Miss  Harra- 
den's  The  Fowler.  Miss  Fowler's  Con- 
cerning Isabel  Carnaby  has  been  amazr 
ingly  popular,  and  is  still  a  living  book. 
In  some  ways  the  second  book  is  better. 
If  you  can  receive  the  plot,  which  is  in- 
genious and,  so  far  as  I  know,  new,  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  with  the  rest. 
What  is  most  hopeful  about  A  Double 
Thread  is  that  it  shows  even  more  clearly 
than  Isabel  Carnaby  that  Miss  Fowler 
has  a  future.  I  am  confident  that  her 
powers  will  develop,  and  that  she  will 
write  books  less  superficially  attractive 
than  Isabel  Carnaby,  but  more  impres- 
sive and  more  permanent.  At  present 
she  enjoys  everything  so  thoroughly,  her 
sense  of  humour  is  so  keen,  her  zest  of 
life  is  so  great,  that  it  is  only  at  rare  in- 
tervals she  recognises  the  fact  that  life 
as  a  whole  is  not  joyful,  but  sorrowful 
exceedingly.  There  is  no  fear  of  her 
native  high  spirits  being  ever  thoroughly 
quelled,  but  time  is  apt  to  bring  thorns, 
and  there  will  come  to  this  brilliant  artist 
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a  day  when  she  will  see  the  colour  of  the 
world  more  truly,  and  when  her  deeper 
mind  will  have  freer  play.  For  there  is 
depth  to  her  mind.  Sudden  reflections, 
sudden  lockings  back,  sudden  pauses  in 
ail  her  stories  are  to  me,  and  have  always 
been,  the  most  impressive  things  among 
them.  And  her  verse  tells  the  same  tale. 
I  suppose  she  is  too  happy  to  be  a  Jane 
Austen.  At  all  events,  she  is  toe  exuber- 
ant. Her  interests  and  her  world  are  too 
wide  for  such  work  as  Jane  Austen  did. 
Yet  there  is  something  that  strangely  re- 
calls Jane  Austen  in  the  best  parts  of  A 
Double  Thread,  and  there  is  no  other  liv- 
ing writer  so  far  as  I  remember  whose 
pages  ever  summon  before  one  that  great 
and  dear  memory.  Throughout,  the  book 
bears  the  mark  of  a  vigilant,  humorous, 
penetrating  and  yet  kindly  and  gentle 
mind.     One  stanza  haunts  the  memory: 

You  never  would  turn  your  eyes  to  the  ground 
From  the  heaven-sent  vision  they  once  had 

So,  ready  and  waiting  will  you  be  found 
When  the  angels  bring  you  your  might  have 

-  Miss  Harraden's  book,  which  you  will 
probably  have  before  this  letter  is  pub- 
lished, is  by  far  the  most  ambitious  effort 
of  the  writer.  It  may  be  described  in 
brief  as  the  story  of  a  mental  seduction, 
or  rather  an  attempt  at  a  mental  seduc- 
tion, for  in  the  end  the  bird  escapes  the 
fowler,  and  is  received  in  better  hands 
Miss  Harraden,  who  has  been  living 
much  at  her  home  in  Hampstead  lately, 
has  worked  gallantly  on  the  story  for 
many  months,  though  seriously  inter- 
rupter' by  illness.  Now  that  she  has  com- 


pleted it  she  will  probably  rest  on  her 
laurels  for  a  time.  She  fully  intends 
paying  a  visit  to  her  friends  in  California 
next  winter, 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  has  practically  com- 
pleted his  sequel  to  Sentimental  Tommy, 
though  some  revision  has  yet  to  be  done. 
He  thinks  at  present  of  calling  it  Tomtny 
and  Grisei,  but  has  found  the  choice  of  a 
title  difficult.  The  story  turns  on  literary 
life,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  found 
among  the  most  powerful  and  moving  of 
the  writer's  books. 

Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  has  de- 
clined very  flattering  offers  to  publish  his 
new  novel  in  serial  form.  He  hopes  to 
issue  it  in  the  autumn,  but  he  has  lost  two 
months  through  a  second  serious  attack 
of  influenza.  It  may  be  expected,  how- 
ever, on  this  side  Christmas.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  been  watching  with  the  keen- 
est interest  and  pleasure  his  friend's  suc- 
cess. The  poet  is  in  excellent  health  at 
the  present  time,  but  I  am  sorry  to  in- 
form you  that  the  rumour  of  his  intention 
to  visit  America  is  absolutely  without 
foundation. 

'Mr.  Crockett  has  undergone  a  serious 
operation,  the  removal  of  a  tumour  in  the 
jaw,  which  had  troubled  him  for  three 
years.  The  doctors  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  result,  and  are  confident  of  hts 
perfect  recovery.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett is  resting.  He  can  well  afford  to  do 
this,  for  he  must  have  at  least  five  books 
practically  ready  for  publication.  I  hope 
it  is  not  indiscreet  to  say  that  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  greatly  admired  Little  Anna 
Mark,  the  serial  by  Mr.  Crockett  which 
is  now  appearing  in  the  Cornhtll. 

W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 


8  HE  world  of  letters  has 
just  escaped  being 
entirely  convulsed  by 
"I'affaire."  The  ■S'o- 
cieti  des  Gens  de  Let- 
tres,  which  acts  as 
the  agent  of  French- 
men of  letters  in 
their  intercourse  with  publishers,  had  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  elect  its  officers,  and 
nine  directors.  A  group  of  members  de- 
cided that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  hon- 
our of  French  literature,  that  the  direc- 
torate should  be  a  unit  in  its  sentiment 
about  the  famous  case,  and  its  advocacy 
of  the  candidacy  of  Jules  Lemaitre  as 
President  of  the  Society  was  a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  bias  of  those  members. 
They  were  opposed  by  those  of  their  col- 
leagues who  insisted  that  the  introduction 
into  the  Society  of  anything  that  was  not 
distinctly  literary  was  sure  to  lead  to  its 
disruption.  There  were,  therefore,  two 
tickets,  which  should  not  be  labelled 
Dreyfus  and  Anti-Dreyfus,  but  political 
and  non-political.  The  latter  won,  and 
by  a  handsome  majority,  and  Marcel 
Prevost,  the  author  of  the  Lettres  de 
Femmes,  was  elected  president.  His 
predecessor,  who  now  retires,  was  Henry 
Houssaye,  who  has  just  won  the  greatest 
success  of  his  brilliant  literary  career, 
with  the  second  volume  of  his  1813,  de- 
voted to  the  Waterloo  campaign. 

This  book  of  Houssaye  is  only  one  of 
the  many  remarkable  volumes  which  have 
been  put  out  by  French  publishers  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks.  Another  is 
L'Anneaii  d'Amfihyste,  by  Anatole 
France,  which  is  the  third  volume  of  his 
satirical  and  realistic  Histoire  Contem- 
poraine.  It  bids  fair  to  be  the  last,  as 
his  hero,  the  now  famous  Professor  Ber- 
geret,  leaves  his  provincial  town  in  or- 
der to  occupy  a  chair  in  the  Sorbonne, 
and  his  no  less  celebrated  Abbe  Guilrel 
becomes  Bishop  of  Tourcoing,  Anatole 
France  never  wrote  anything  more  bril- 


liant, though  the  book  is,  perhaps,  even 
more  disconnected  than  its  predecessors. 

Another  Academician  has  just  shown 
greater  activity  than  he  had  displayed  for 
quite  a  while.  I  mean  Andre  Theuriet, 
who  has  given  us  two  of  his  characteristic 
stories,  Dorine  and  Villa  Tranquille. 

But  the  Academicians  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  have  claimed  of  late  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reading  public.  We  owe 
something  to  others,  too,  including  the 
would-be  Academicians,  for  instance,  to 
M.  Rene  Bazin,  who  gives  us  the  most 
successful  novel  of  the  month.  La  Terre 
Qui  Meurt,  a  strong  study  of  the  exodus 
of  the  rural  population  toward  the  cities, 
a  phenomenon  at  least  as  striking  in 
France  as  anywhere  else. 

Emile  Faguet,  who,  with  Paul  Des- 
chanel  and  Henry  Fouquier,  will  be  a 
competitor  of  Rene  Bazin  at  the  next 
Academy  election,  which  is  to  take  place 
on  May  18,  gives  us  a  collection  of  es- 
says. Questions  Politiques,  and  promises 
us  a  new  history  of  French  literature,  in 
two  volumes,  the  first  one  of  which  is  al- 
ready in  type. 

Frederic  Febvre,  who  was  for  years  the 
doyen  of  the  "Coniedie  Fran^aise,"  has  a 
clever  collection  of  short  stories,  written 
by  him,  as  is  suggested  by  the  title,  La 
Clef  des  Champs,  since  he  ceased  to  have 
any  regular  occupation. 

To  women  we  are  indebted  for  a  vol- 
ume of  notes  on  New  England  and  Can- 
ada, Nouvelle  France  et  Nauvelle  An- 
gteterre,  of  Madame  Blanc-Bentzon,  and 
a  passionate  novel,  Au-delh  de  I'amour, 
by  Daniel  Lesueur. 

I  shall  not  be  through  with  the  novel- 
ists until  I  have  mentioned  what  has  been 
fiven  us  by  the  dead  and  what  is  promised 
y  the  livmg.  The  dead  first :  La  Re- 
vue de  Paris,  in  its  issues  of  March  i, 
March  15,  and  April  i  publishes  three 
batches  of  Notes  sitr  la  Vie,  of  Alphonse 
Daudet.  No  one  who  loves  Daudet 
should   fail "  to  read  these  lines  jotted 
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down  by  him  in  his  note-book,  just  as 
they  were  prompted  to  him  by  his  read- 
ing or  by  the  events  of  the  day ;  some  of 
them,  consisting  of  only  a  few  words, 
are  wonderfully  suggestive,  this  one  for 
instance : 


«IT   » 


L'histoire:  la  vie  des  peuples." 
Le  roman :  la  vie  des  hommes." 

Among  the  interesting  promises  are 
first  a  novel  by  J.  H.  Rosny,  le  Roman 
d'un  Cycliste,  and  not  less  than  three  vol- 
umes by  the  indefatigable  brothers,  Paul 
and  Victor  Margueritte — Femmes  Nou- 
velleSj  the  publication  of  which  will  be- 
gin in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of 
April  15 ;  Nos  I  dees,  which  will  appear  in 
a  daily  paper,  and  a  sequel  to  Le  Desastre, 
Les  Trongons  du  Glaive,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  after 
Femmes  Nouvelles. 

In  addition  to  Henry  Houssaye's  181^ 
I  have  to  mention  a  number  of  books  of 
importance  to  the  historical  student. 
Pierre  de  la  Gorce  gives  us  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  remarkable  Histoire  du 
Second  Empire.  It  deals  especially  with 
the  disastrous  Mexican  Expedition  and 
its  weakening  effect  on  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  a  very  readable 
Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  by  Desire  Lacroix 
and  a  volume  of  interesting  recollec- 
tions of  the  period  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war,  Prisonnier  (Coblence  18JO-71), 
by  Prince  George  Bibesco,  who  was  an 
officer  in  the  French  army.  On  a  period 
still  nearer  to  us  we  have  a  book  the  very 
title  of  which  is  curiously  indicative  of 
the  shifting  character  of  the  subject 
treated — namely,  French  politics;  it  is 
Les  Crises  Ministcrielles  en  France  de 
1895  ^  i8p8y  by  Leon  Muel.  I  recom- 
mend it  to  all  the  journalists  who  may 
have  to  write  on  the  same  subject.  Fi- 
nally, I  must  call  attention  to  a  remark- 
ably useful  publication,  the  Dictionnaire 
Ilistorique  et  Biographique  de  la  Revolu- 
tion et  de  I' Empire,  in  two  bulky  volumes, 
the  joint  labour  of  three  well-informed 
and  conscientious  editors — Dr.  Robinet, 
Adolphe  Robert  and  J.  Le  Chaplain. 

We  are  soon  to  have  a  volume  or  two  of 
historical  and  literary  recollections  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesting,  I  mean 
the  Souvenirs  of  Cuvillier  Fleury,  who 
was  an  Academician,  and  who  had  been 
the  tutor  of  the  late  Due  d'Aumale,  whom 
he  used  to  call  his  best  work. 

We  have  not  only  the  history  of  yester- 


day, but,  with  M.  G.  Berthelet,  the  his- 
tory of  to-morrow;  his  book,  Le  Futur 
Pape,  is  an  excfllent  study  of  the  charac- 
ters among  the  present  cardinals,  whom 
the  Italians  designate  by  the  terse  expres- 
sion papabili. 

Modem  society,  in  its  various  aspects, 
is  represented  in  a  number  of  striking 
volumes,  first.  La  France  Intellectuelle, 
by  Henry  Berenger,  a  book  of  somewhat 
one-sided  but  beautifully  idealistic  es- 
says. Thoroughly  idealistic  also  is  a 
book  by  a  young  Belgian  writer,  M. 
Fierens-Gevaert,  La  Tristesse  Contem- 
poraine.  Count  Brenier  de  Montmorand 
prefers  the  analytical  and  descriptive 
method;  his  book,  La  Societe  Frangdise 
Contemporaine,  takes  up  the  different  di- 
visions of  society  almost  exactly  as  they 
existed  before  the  French  Revolution, 
"La  Noblesse,  le  Clerge,  la  Bourgeoisie, 
le  Peuple."  1  need  hardly  say  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Taine  can  be  traced  all  through 
the  book,  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
those  who  have  read  Bodley's  France. 

Literary  history  and  criticism  are  repre- 
sented this  month  by  two  works  of  very 
divergent  tendencies,  dealing  both  with 
poetry.  One  comes  from  the  pen  of  a 
poet  of  the  modern  school,  Robert  de 
Souza,  and  deals  with  a  subject  which 
has  never  been  fully  studied  in  France, 
popular  poetry;  its  title  is  La  Poesie 
Populaire  et  le  Lyrisme  Sentimental.  The 
other  is  due  to  a  University  Professor, 
M.  Pierre  Robert,  to  whom  we  already 
owe  a  very  valuable  book  on  Racine. 
This  time  he  deals  not  with  Classicism, 
but  with  Romanticism ;  his  purpose  is  to 
give  a  general  tableau  of  Romantic  Lit- 
erature in  two  volumes;  the  first  one, 
which  has  just  appeared,  deals  with  Les 
PoHes  de  la  Periode  Romantique.  The 
chronological  boundaries  of  the  book  are 
marked  on  one  side  by  Andre  Chenier 
and  by  Theophile  Gautier  on  the  other. 
It  will  be  followed  by  another  volume, 
dealing  with  the  prose  writers  of  the 
period. 

Lovers  of  poetry  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  publication  of  Verlaine's  com- 
plete works  is  progressing  rapidly;  the 
second  volume,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  widow  of  Leon  Vanier,  con- 
tains six  of  his  collections  of  poems, 
Amour,  Bonhenr,  Parallblement,  Chan- 
sons pour  elle,  Liturgis  Intimes  and  Odes 
en  son  Honneur. 
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Kipling's  Jungle  Book,  parts  of  which 
had  appeared  akeady  in  French  pericxJi- 
cals,  has  now  been  published  entire,  in 
book  form.  Its  reception  hy  the  French 
public  has  been  all  that  Kipling's  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  might  desire,  and, 
what  is  more,  the  book  has  been  trans- 
lated in  the  only  way  a  book  worth  read- 
ing should  be  translated — by  able  men  of 
letters,  who  have  filled  themselves  with  the 
spirit  of  the  author,  who  understand  him 
well,  and  are  masters  of  style  in  their  own 
language.  Another  cause  for  congratu- 
lation in  this  respect  is  that  the  French 
copyright  law  is  an  honest  law,  and  that 
the  translation  just  published  will  be  the 
only  one  for  sale  in  France  until  Kip- 
ling's works  become  public  property. 

In  addition  to  many  that  I  have,  men- 
tioned above, Ihave  to  announcethe  forth- 
coming publication  of  a  number  of  in- 
teresting books  dealing  more  or  less  with 
social  questions.  Les  Transformations 
duPouvoir,by  M,  Tarde,  the  great  sociol- 
(^st ;  Le  Socialisme  Franfois;  son  Passi, 
son  Prhenl,  son  Avenir,  by  Gustave 
Rouanet,  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  the  Corre- 
spondence of  the  late  Francois  Le  Flay, 
whose  sociological  works  are  almost  as 
well  known  in  the  United  States  as  in 
France,  and  finally  a  book  which  is  to 
be  a  kind  of  answer  to  Demolins'  fulsome 
eulogy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Le  Colosse 
aux  Pieds  d'Argile.  The  author  is  not 
named,  but  he  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
brightest  graduates  of  the  ficole  Normale. 

While  book  literature  has  been  so  ac- 
tive, the  stage,  strange  to  say,  has  not  been 
very  brilliant.  Bergerat's  Plus  que 
Reine,  to  be  sure,  is  a  success,  but  per- 
haps more  because  of  Coquelin's  imper- 
sonation of  Napoleon  than  for  any  other 
reason.  Richepin's  Truands  failed  com- 
pletely. The  play  represents  only  the  ex- 
aggerated and  artificial  side  of  the  au- 


thor's talent,  and  has  nothing  of  the  quiet- 
ness and  love  of  nature  which  made  Le 
Chetnineau  such  a  success  a  few  years 
ago.  Lavedan's  Le  Vieux  Marcheur  is 
only  an  appendix  to  his  Nouveau  Jeu, 
and  is,  therefore,  comparatively  flat  for 
those  who  know  the  earlier  play.  Aicard's 
version  of  Othello,  now  acted  at  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais  is  just  out  in  book 
form.  j 

A  number  of  deaths  have  to  be  re- 
corded :  first,  that  of  the  veteran  writer, 
£mile  Erckmann,  the  surviving  half  of 
the  Erckmann-Chatrian  literary  co-part- 
nership. Chatrian  died  in  1890.  Erck- 
mann, who  survived  him  nine  years,  was 
four  years  his  senior.  He  was  bom  in 
1822.  They  will  be  remembered  as  the 
authors  of  the  famous  Romans  Natio- 
naux,  of  L'Ami  Frita^  and  of  Le  Juif 
Potonais,  the  drama,  the  adajjtation  of 
which  is  known  as  The  Bells. 

Two  men,  still  almost  in  the  prime  of 
life,  have  been  carried  away,  Paul  Bonne- 
tain  and  Fernand  Xau.  Bonnetain,  who 
died  in  the  colonies,  where  he  held  a  pub- 
lic office,  had  something  of  a  name  as  a 
novelist,  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  one 
of  the  five  seceders  "from  Zola's  follow- 
ing, whose  manifesto  was  one  of  the  first 
signs  of  the  ant i- naturalistic  reaction  in 
French  literature.  Xau  was  the  editor 
of  Le  Journal,  which  he  had  made  one  of 
the  best  Parisian  newspapers,  from  a  lit- 
erary standpoint.  He  gathered  contribu- 
tors of  different  shades  of  opinions  and 
marshalled  his  forces  with  a  great  deal  of 
skill,  never  allowing  a  dull  or  uninterest- 
ing issue  to  appear. 

George  Sand's  daughter,  Madame 
Qesinger,  and  Michelet's  widow  are  also 
dead.  Their  passing  away  is  of  interest 
only  because  of  their  kinship  to  and  con- 
nection with  two  great  writers. 

Adolphe  Cohn. 
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I. 

Miss  Carolyn  Wells  writes  us  a  letter, 
in  which,  after  saying  some  unpleasant 
things,  she  pays  a  compliment  to  our  in- 
genuity by  preferring  the  following  re- 
quest: 

I  want  you,  please,  to  manufacture  a  word 
for  me.  I  want  a  word  that  shall  mean  a  bit 
of  light  verse  (hat  is  not  a  poem.  "Jingle" 
seems  to  mean  a  child-rhyme.  Veri  de  lociiti 
ia  abstract  and  French  besides.  "Pome"  rather 
expresses  what  I  mean,  at  least,  to  the  minds 
of  some  people,  but  I  suppose  it  is  incompatible 
with  Enlightenment. 

Now,  don't  suggest  any  term  already  known, 
for  I  have  tried  them  all;  but  invent  or  evolve 
a  new  word  that  can  be  made  to  mean  an  un- 
pretentious but  not  all  unworthy  bit  of  rhyme. 
Instead  of  at  once  acceding  to  this  re- 
quest, we  should  like  to  call  upon  our 
readers  for  suggestions,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  augment  the  vocabulary  of  the  Eng- 
hsh  language  by  giving  publicity  to  any 
new  coinages  that  may  seem  to  be  worthy 
of  introduction.  In  enlisting  the  interest 
of  our  correspondents  in  this  matter,  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  Miss  Wells  an  op- 
portunity to  choose  from  a  number  of 
suggestions,  and  we'shall  also  gain  some 
advantage  ourselves  in  diverting  the  in- 
genuity of  our  critics  away  from  the  task 
of  inventing  complicated  problems  with 
which  to  embarrass  us. 

II. 
Writing  in  another  periodical  not  long 
ago,  we  used  the  expression  "a  female 
student,"  Some  one  has  written  us  ob- 
jecting to  this  expression,  but  we  think 
that  our  critic  is  slightly  mixed  in  her 
ideas.  Suppose  we  had  said  "a  male  stu- 
dent," would  this  have  appeared  to  be  ob- 
jectionable? Of  course,  it  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  say  "a  female"  when  you  mean  a 
woman,  but  when  you  use  the  word  as  an 
adjective  in  order  to  define  a  noun,  then 
it  IS  entirely  proper. 


III. 
A  lady  who  signs  her  letter  "Valeria 
S."  writes  us  several  pages  of  most  de- 
lightful persiAage,  and  incidentally  ob- 
serves that  she  would  like  to  know  our 
attitude  toward  Nordau ;  as  to  which  we 
may  say  that  at  the  time  when  Degenera- 
tion  appeared  we  expressed  our  opinion 
in  Th-e  Bookman  at  considerable  length, 
and  we  sec  no  particular  reason  for  modi- 
fying anything  that  we  said  at  that  time. 
In  fact,  we  rather  pride  ourselves  on  the 
belief  that  the  final  verdict  upon  Nordau 
is  substantially  identical  with  that  which 
we  set  forth  two  years  ago.  We  should 
be  glad  if  Valeria  S.  would  send  us  her 
full  name  and  address  for  our  personal 
information,  inasmuch  as  her  letter  en- 
closed two  manuscripts,  one  of  which  we 
shall  be  glad  to  use  in  The  Bookman. 

IV. 

A  lady  who  writes  from  Westboro, 
Missouri,  sends  us  a  few  lines,  which  we 
print  here  so  as  to  let  her  know  that  we 
have  received  them.  We  are  sure  that 
she  is  a  lady,  from  the  appearance  of  her 
chirography,  and  more  especially  because 
she  has  constructed  her  sentence  in  the 
form  of  a  mild  request  instead  of  using 
the  imperative  mood.  This  is  what  she 
says: 

Will  you  please  go  to  the  devil  and  take 
your  everlasting  self-conceit  and  infamous  in- 
justice to  women  with  you? 


A  gentleman  in  Tacoma,  Washington, 
calls  our  attention  to  several  split  inlini> 
tives  that  he  has  found  in  back  numbers 
of  The  Bookhan.  To  this  we  say,  as 
we  have  occasionally  said  before,  that 
these  always  occur  in  the  writings  of 
our  contributors  rather  than  in  our  own, 
and  that  they  found  their  way  into  our 
colunms  because  of  our  unsuspecting  and 
confiding  nature,  which  sometimes  gets  us 
into  trouble  like  this.    Instead  of  blam- 
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ing  us,  however,  for  the  split  infinitives 
that  escape  our  notice,  our  correspondent 
ought  to  give  us  some  credit  for  the  nu- 
merous ones  that  we  detect  and  carefully 
unsplit  each  month.  The  following  post- 
script from  the  letter  is  given  as  a  sort  of 
ohiter  dictum: 

If  you  have  any  influence  with  the  Pope, 
please  request  him  to  hire  a  young  man  to 
edit  the  numerous  infinitives  in  the  transla- 
tion of  his  recent  letter  on  Americanism. 

VI. 

A  correspondent  writing  in  pencil  from 
Indianapolis  sends  us  three  pages  on  the 
subject  of  the  kiss  which  Roxane  gives 
Christian  in  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  He 
goes  into  some  very  metaphysical  and 
emotional  subtleties  as  to  whether  Cyrano 
really  enjoyed  the  kiss  more  than  Chris- 
tian did,  that  is  to  say,  in  an  altruistic,  vi- 
carious way.  Apparently  he  wants  to 
know  our  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  how 
are  we  going  to  find  out  who  enjoyed  the 
kiss  most?  On  general  principles,  how- 
ever, we  should  say  that  the  man  who 
got  the  kiss  enjoyed  it  rather  more  than 
the  man  who  saw  him  get  it.  At  least, 
that  is  the  way  the  average  emotional  na- 
ture would  work.  The  same  writer  also 
advances  the  theory  that  Cyrano  was  a 
"degenerate,"  adding  this  remark  : 

Some  of  us  are  sick  of  that  word  "degen- 
erate" and  want  to  get  back  to  the  plain  word 
"brute." 

Yes,  but  "degenerate"  and  "brute"  are 
two  very  diflFerent  things.  However,  we 
quite  agree  that  the  word  "degenerate"  is 
being  overworked,  and  that  it  is  often 
used,  as  in  this  case,  with  a  total  misap- 
prehension of  its  scientific  meaning. 

VII. 

Our  article  on  "The  Little  Touches''^- 
still  bringing  us  in  more  letters  thatK^ 
can  conveniently  answer.  One  corre- 
spondent has  this  to  say : 

Does  the  author  of  that  article  number 
among  his  "certain  detestable  phrases"  the  use 
of  the  word  "presented"  in  making  people 
known  to  one  another?  It  would  seem  that 
in  his  adoption  of  the  formula  he  himself  au- 
thorises its  use.  Yet  are  not  the  English  in 
the  right  when  they  laugh  at  us  for  this,  on 
the  ground  that  one  is  "presented"  to  royalty, 
etc.,  but  ordinary  people  are  "introduced,"  the 
latter  word  describing  the  real  fact,  that  they 


are  made  known  the  one  to  the  other,  while  in 
the  former  case  a  person  is  "presented"  to  the 
Queen,  who,  presumably,  does  not  need  to  be 
made  known  to  him? 

As  to  this  we  would  say  that  "pre- 
sented" is  the  accepted  expression  in  this 
country,  and  that  as  every  American  wo- 
man is  a  queen,  the  English  are  wrong  in 
finding  any  inconsistency  in  our  use  of 
the  word. 

VIII. 
A  lady  in  Denver  writes  as  follows : 

I  have  always  imagined  Mr.  William  Dean 
Howells  to  be  the  best  authority ;  yet  he  speaks 
of  '*silk  hats"  in  a  half  dozen  different  novels. 
For  instance,  in  Ragged  Lady,  chapter  34. 

Yes,  and  Mr.  Howells,  in  his  novel 
called  A  Modern  Instance,  speaks  of 
"gentlemen  friends."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Howells  is  a  very  eminent  and 
charming  novelist,  but  we  have  never  seen 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  to  be  es- 
pecially regarded  as  an  authority  on  the 
use  of  English. 

IX. 

Some  one  in  Parkersburg,  West  Vir- 
ginia, objects  to  our  comparatively  low 
estimate  of  Mr.  Kipling's  story  entitled 
"The  Ship  that  Found  Herself,"  adding: 

There  is  a  deeper  meaning  in  this  story  than 
what  appears  upon  the  surface.  I  consider 
this  artistic  story  an  allegory.  Would  that 
each  man  and  woman  in  the  world  could  find 
himself  and  herself,  and  that  each  of  the  nu- 
merous, petty,  whining  voices  within  us  would 
cease  as  individual  voices  and  would  blend  into 
one  grand,  noble  song  I 

As  to  the  allegory  theory  we  have 
nothing  to  say ;  but  we  hardly  think  that 
any  number  of  petty,  whining  voices,  no 
matter  how  blended,  would  result  in  a 
grand,  noble  song.  Wouldn't  it  be  simply 
a  bigger  and  more  portentous  whine  ? 

X. 

A  publisher  in  this  city  has  paid  us  the 
compliment  of  reading  The  Bookman 
very  minutely,  with  the  obvious  purpose 
of  finding  something  to  complain  of.  He 
has  been  successful.  Witness  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  The  Bookman  for  March,  you  state  that 
*'M.  Rod  will  have  reached  these  shores  by  the 
time  this  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers."  Why 
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do  you  state  this  so  positively  in  view  of  the 
uncertainties  attending  his  reaching  these 
shores?  Are  you  in  communication  with  the 
Ruler  of  the  waves?  Again,  on  page  91,  in 
speaking  of  books  published  in  1898,  you  use 
the  word  "new  additions/'  when  you  should 
have  said  "new  editions." 

We  are  too  utterly  crushed  by  these 
criticisms  to  make  any  reply  whatever. 
Just  think  what  a  mind  we  have  run  up 
against  I 

XL 

From  Manhattan,  Illinois,  proceed 
some  further  observations  on  "The  Lit- 
tle Touches."  Our  correspondent  thinks, 
for  example,  that  "linguistic  earmark  of 


a  class''  is  a  solecism,  by  which  he  prob- 
ably means  that  it  involves  a  mixture  of 
metaphors.  This,  of  course,  is  tnie»  if 
one  always  uses  words  with  reference  to 
their  etymology,  but  very  few  of  us  <k> 
that.  The  same  writer  also  indites  the 
following : 

I  observe  that  it  is  permissible  for  the  en- 
lightened to  say:  "It  is  me."  Under  very, 
very  "colloquial"  conditions  may  we  also  say: 

"I  have  went"? 

Certainly,  one  might  say,  "I  have 
went"  if  he  did  it  with  an  obviously  hu- 
morous intention ;  and,  of  course,  no  one 
would  by  any  possibility  do  it  with  any 
other  sort  of  intention. 


"WHEN  DOGWOOD  BRIGHTENS  THE 
GROVES  OF  SPRING" 

When  dogwood  brightens  the  groves  of  spring 

And  the  gold  of  the  jasmine  gleams. 
When  mating  birds  in  the  forest  sing. 

Ah !  that  is  the  time  for  dreams, 
For  thoughts  of  love  that  are  always  new — 

Though  old  as  the  ancient  world — 
Forever  fresh  as  the  May-time  dew 

In  the  breast  of  the  rose  impearled. 

When  timid  green  on  the  thorn-tree  grows — 

Like  love  at  the  verge  of  hate — 
And  air  from  the  apple  orchard  flows 

Through  the  springtide's  open  gate ; 
When  drowsy  winds  o'er  the  lilies  pass. 

And  the  wings  of  the  thrush  are  shy ; 
When  violets  bloom  in  the  new-bom  grass. 

With  the  tints  of  a  tropic  sky ; 

When  jonquils  borrow  the  sun's  warm  ray. 

And  the  woodbine  lures  the  bee ; 
When  the  heart  that  was  once  a  waif  and  stray 

Returns  like  a  ship  from  sea — 
Ah !  that  is  the  time  that  no  man  grieves 

Who  woos  with  the  wooing  dove. 
For  the  hearts  of  men  and  the  hearts  of  leaves 

Are  throbbing  with  hope  and  love ! 

William  Hafnilton  Payne. 
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Mr.  Watson  has  sdecled  the  poems  he  thinks 
most  worthy,  and  given  them  to  us  in  this  vol- 
ume. His  choice  must  coincide  very  nearly 
with  thai  which  each  of  his  many  admirers 
would  have  made.  Most  of  us  are  probably 
glad  she  has  omitted  "The£lopingAngeIs,"but 
there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  regret  that  "The 
Prince's  Quest"  does  not  appear.  Some  very 
trivial  verses  have  been  let  in.  The  inclusion 
of  "The  New  National  Anihem"  is  amazing, 
and  we  could  h&ve  done  without  some  of  the 
complimentary  poems.  "The  Tomb  of  Bums" 
is  of  unrelieved  respectability,  and  would  not 
have  been  missed.  But  perhaps  his  supple- 
mentary rule  in  selection  has  been,  something 
of  everything. 

It  is  too  late  and  too  soon  to  set  down  rigid 
judgments  on  Mr.  Watson.  His  work  up  to 
the  present  time  is  easily  known.  No  gttai 
barrier  of  new  ideas,  or  of  new  ideals,  or  diffi' 
cult  or  chaotic  expression,  stands  between  him 
and  the  reading  public.  He  shares  the  general 
tastes  and  interests  far  more  than  do  the  other 
poets  of  bis  time.  It  is  easy  enough  to  sum 
him  up  just  now,  but  your  summary  is  sure  to 
need  revision  erelong.  No  feature  of  his 
work  is  more  marked  than  his  growth,  not  in 
power  of  expression,  but  in  grasp  of  ideas. 
He  has  wider  horizons  now,  by  moments  at 
least;  though  they  are  oftcner  obscured  by 
cloud  than  they  used  to  be.  He  is  a  poet  of 
considerable  achievement,  who  should  have 
most  of  his  work  before  him.  What  we  owe 
him  now  is  not  judgment,  but  acknowledgment 
for  what  he  has  already  done  well.  First,  to 
his  articulateness  all  praise— though  this  qual- 
ity is  not  growing  with  the  growth  of  thought 
But  his  early  success  should  keep  an  ideal  be- 
fore him,  from  which  may  he  never  swerve 
far,  for  in  a  limited  sphere  he  has  been  a  mas- 
ter. High  praise  is  likewise  due  to  him  in 
that  he  is  nowise  afraid  of  the  obvious  that  is 
humanly  interesting,  or  of  the  obviously  seri- 
ous. There  is  no  superior  air  about  him.  He 
has  made  himself  a  real  power  by  giving  clear, 
melodious,  Tifforotu  vince  to  certain  of  the 


best  ideas  of  the  time.    Tennyson  in  his  greater 
degree  only  did  the  same. 
In  the  "Apologia"  he  manfully  defends  his 

position,  his  themes,  his  temperament. 

And  unto  such  as  think  all  Art  is  cold. 

All  music  unimpassioned,  if  it  breathe 

An  ardour  not  of  Eros'  lips,  and  glow 

With  fire  not  caught  from  Aphrodite's  breast. 

Be  it  enough  to  say,  that  in  Man's  life 

Is  room  for  great  emotions  unbegot 

Of  dalliance  and  embracement. 

But  neither  that  nor  any  other  part  of  the 
"Apologia"  describes  his  achievement,  only  his 
ideals.  Mr.  Watson  is  sometimes  better  than 
his  ideals.  In  "Wordsworth's  Grave"  and  in 
"Laleham  Churchyard"  he  is  following  these, 
and  it  may  be  that  they  are  so  characteristic  of 
his  normal  genius  that  his  best  work  of  the  fu- 
ture will  be  on  some  such  lines— better  lines  af- 
ter all  than  those  of  the  rhetorical  "Lachrynue 
Musarum."  But  it  is  the  unexpected  in  Mr. 
Watson  that  delights.  He  has  aspired  to  be  the 
clear- voiced  poet,  the  austere  poet,  the  poet  of 
international  morality,  and  has  nohly  earned 
respect  thereby.  But  now  and  again  he  hat 
simply  been  the  poet  inevitable,  with  the  gift 
of  song.  Let  "Wordsworth's  Grave"  be  ac- 
counted characteristic.  The  "Ode  in  May"  can- 
not be  a  mere  freak.  For  material  it  has  only 
a  thought  profound  yet  quite  common.  Joined 
to  exaltation  in  the  beauty  of  the  earth.  But 
it  has  true  lyric  force  and  verve.  Not  a  ful.' 
stream  yet  in  Mr.  Watson,  this  lyric  one,  per- 
haps, but  the  wells  of  it  are  vrithin  him. 


What  tremors  and  autters  will  Mr.  Shaw's 
commentary  cause  in  Wagner  sanctuaries! 
Those  coteries  from  which  the  breath  of  the 
rude,  prosaic  world  of  commerce  and  politics 
is  carefully  shut  out,  where  the  only  practical 
considerations  that  ever  trouble  the  minds  of 
the  members  are  the  placing  of  an  operatic  or- 
chestra and  the  construction  of  the  idea]  P^> 
tival  Playhouse,  will  be  shaken  and  angry. 
For  Mr,  Shaw,  with  his  overwhelming  clever- 
ness, his  renurkaUe  ipptmity,  |is)  been  ua- 
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dermining  their  calm  foundations,  breaking 
down  their  protecting  walls,  and  accusing  them 
of  most  culpable  imperfections  as  Wag^erites. 
The  Perfect  Wagnerite  is  a  Revolutionist — 
not  a  man  of  barricades  and  dynamite,  of 
course,  but  a  mildly,  persistently  subversive 
Fabian.  Now,  no  harm  will  be  done  if  the 
calm  comfort  of  the  Wagner  sanctuaries  be 
disturbed  by  blasts  from  the  rough  outer 
world.  But  if  Mr.  Shaw's  treatise  be  success- 
ful— and  it  is  far  too  clever  to  miss  its  effect — 
there  will  be  another  and  a  more  distressing 
result.  If  the  '*  Ring  "  be  merely  the  Fabian 
programme  clothed  in  a  garment  of  German 
legend  and  beautiful  music,  Wagnerism  will 
be  recruited  from  new  circles,  from  the  serious 
political  moralists,  from  such  members  of  So- 
cialist clubs  as  have  no  concern  at  all  with  art 
and  music.  Yet  art  and  music  will  now  seem 
very  practical  matters  indeed.  Every  Labour 
Congress  will  have  its  bust  of  the  Master,  and 
to  his  leit  motifs  will  be  sung  election  songs. 
Up  and  down  the  country  his  name  will  be 
bandied  on  political  platforms.  Wagner  will 
become  an  intolerable  bore — worse  than 
Browning  threatened  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
societies.  And  there  will  be  a  tremendous 
strengthening  of  the  idea — always  too  strong 
among  us — that  art,  no  matter  how  it  adds  to 
the  joy  and  beauty  in  the  world,  is,  after  all.  a 
frivolous  matter,  unless  it  furthers  some  defi- 
nite end  of  public  good  or  private  morals. 
The  Perfect  Wagnerite  will  be  he  who,  know- 
ing just  enough  of  music  to  distinguish  "God 
Save  the  Queen"  from  "Yankee  Doodle,"  will 
now  fervently  hold  that  in  the  list  of  the 
world's  great  artists  Beethoven  cannot  hold  a 
candle  to  Wagner. 

Mr.  Shaw  builds  on  a  kind  of  foundation,  of 
course.  Wagner  was  a  Revolutionist,  and 
suffered  for  his  opinions  in  1848.  He  had 
some  kind  of  Revolutionary  ideas  in  his  head 
when  he  wrote  the  "Ring."  He  didn't  quite 
know  what  he  meant,  and  so,  like  the  great 
musician  he  was,  put  all  his  genius  and  energy 
into  the  music.  Mr.  Shaw  obligingly  tells 
him  what  he  meant — the  Fabian  programme. 
He  is  aggressively  cocksure  about  it;  tells  the 
unmusical  folk  he  addresses  that  the  musical 
critics  are  ignoramuses  if  they  venture  to  con- 
tradict him.  But  the  musical  critics  will  con- 
tinue audaciously  to  assert  that  he  is  ingen- 
iously, brilliantly,  amusingly  wrong.  No  one, 
however,  can  afford  to  miss  his  commentary. 
We  have  found  it  delightful  reading.  He 
catches  your  attention  at  once  either  in  clear- 
ing up  the  muddled  narrative  of  the  dramas, 
or  in  drawing  their  moral.     The  account  of 


the  "Rhcingold"  begins  thus:  "Let  me 
sume  for  a  moment  that  you  are  a  younfl^  and 
good-looking  woman.  Try  to  imagine  your- 
self  in  that  character  at  Klondike  five  years 
ago,"  and  so  forth.  This  is  how  he  explains 
the  helmet  forged  by  Mime  for  Alberic  It  is 
"a  very  common  article  in  our  streets,  where 
it  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  tall  hat.  It 
makes  a  man  invisible  as  a  shareholder,  an4 
changes  him  into  various  shapes,  such  as  a 
pious  Christian,  a  subscriber  to  hospitals,  .a 
benefactor  of  the  poor,  a  model  husband  and 
father,  a  shrewd,  practical,  independent  Eng- 
lishman and  what  not,  when  he  is  really  a 
pitiful  parasite  in  the  commonwealth,  consum- 
ing a  great  deal,  and  producing  nothing,  feel- 
ing nothing,  knowing  nothinc^.  believing  noth- 
ing and  doing  nothing  except  what  all  the 
rest  do,  and  that  only  because  he  is  afraid  not 
to  do  it,  or  at  least  pretend  to  do  it." 

As  an  isolated  treatise  on  public  morality 
Mr.  Shaw's  little  book  is  admirable.  As  a 
commentary  it  is  a  piece  of  serious-minded 
impertinence.  Only  a  writer  undisturbed  by 
the  faintest  glimmering  of  imagination  could 
have  written  anything  of  such  unrivalled  clev- 
erness and  such  plausible  ingenuity. 

MARYSIENKA.  By  K.  Waliazewski.  TransUted 
from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With  a  Por- 
trait.   New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $a.oo. 

The  preface  to  M.  Waliszewski's  latest  book 
contains   his   literary  manifesto.    He  has   al- 
ways acted  on  the  principle  it  embodies;  hut 
it  is  convenient  to  have  it  expressed  by  him- 
self.   He  thinks  present-day  historians  are  on  a 
wrong  tack.    They  are  not  much  more  accurate 
than  those  of  past  times,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally quite  unreadable.    "The  endeavour  to  as- 
similate our  knowledge,  and  the  certainties  we 
may  draw  therefrom,  to  the  knowledge  and 
the  certainties  of  physical  and  chemical  science* 
has  always  appeared  to  me  a  rash  and  hopeless 
undertaking."    When  you  have  ransacked  every 
available  document  you  cannot  be  sure  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  kind  of  truth  which  an  astronomer 
is  bound  to  arrive  at  jf  he  knows  his  business. 
"Historical  truth  seems  to  me  to  depend  far 
more  on  intuition  than  on  actual  study,  and 
therefore  I  am  tempted  to  say  of  my  profes- 
sion what  the  great  modern  German  has  said 
of  his,  *It  is  more  of  an  art  than  a  science.' " 
M.    Waliszewski    is    a    strenuous    document 
hunter,  an  eager  searcher  among  archives  "as 
dusty  as  could  be  desired."'  But  he  is  an  ar- 
tist.   He  might  have  been  a  great  novelist; 
and  believing  as  we  do  in  the  principle  of  his 
manifesto,  we  can  pay  him  as  historian  no 
higher  compliment    Military  plans  and  politi- 
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cftl  documents  are  as  empty  chaff  to  the  his- 
torian unless  he  is  a  shrewd  and  profound  stu- 
dent of  human  nature. 

Marysienka  had  the  luck  to  have  an  impas- 
sioned lover  in  her  husband,  John  Sobieski. 
Half  the  attraction  of  the  book  consists  of  his 
strange  love-story  and  the  fresh  study  of  his 
personality.  Were  ever  such  letters  as  his 
written  before?  Modelled  on  the  language  of 
Scud^ry,  they  yet  burn  with  living  fire.  He 
was  tricked,  flouted,  insulted*  a  thousand 
times;  a  thousand  times  he  returned.  Even 
after  he  discovered  the  iciness,  the  perfidy  of 
his  wife,  he  forgave,  he  hoped;  he  expected  a 
miracle  where  Marysienka  was  concerned. 
Not  an  immaculate  husband,  but  one  of  the 
great  lovers  of  history  was  Sobieski.  In  love 
and  in  war  he  was  Poland  incarnate — end- 
lessly heroic,  feverishly  ardent,  ready  for 
death  at  any  moment  and  incapable  of  reap- 
ing any  lasting  advantages  from  all  his  ef- 
forts. And  this  not  merely  from  disinterest- 
edness; indolence,  lack  of  restraint,  lack  of 
consecutive  plans,  were  causes,  too.  What  re- 
mains of  the  book  is  deeply  painful;  for  it  is 
the  tale  of  Poland  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss, 
from  which  no  national  hero  could  save  her — 
the  victim  of  all  her  great  neighbours,  and  in 
the  pay  of  each,  a  hot-bed  of  intrigue,  bribery, 
treachery.  Anarchy  was  everywhere.  French 
and  German  gold  was  begged  and  filched  and 
scattered.  Shameful  bargains  were  entered 
into,  and  none  at  all  were  kept.  It  is  a  story 
indescribably  complex.  We  thread  a  labyrinth 
under  M.  Waliszewski's  guidance,  but  our 
brains  reel  with  the  winding  of  the  ways — 
such  shabby,  sordid  ways!  And  with  inex- 
haustible heroism  and  nobility  waiting  and 
wasted  the  while.  This  historian,  and  he  is  a 
Pole  by  birth,  will  have  it  that  no  nationality 
could  now  be  hoped  for.  Again  and  again  he 
paints  the  grandeur  and  the  impossibleness  of 
his  people.  "Poland  was  fated  by  heaven  to 
live  on  heroism,  and  to  die  of  it."  The  saviour 
of  Vienna  could  not  save  his  own  land.  And 
for  himself — even  but  a  little  time  after  his 
triumph  before  the  eyes  of  all  Europe — he  gave 
up  everything  noble  and  dignified,  almost  his 
humanity,  and  hid  behind  the  bushes  of  his 
park,  if  some  one  came  on  urgent  business  to 
their  king. 

PITT :  Some  Chapters  of  His  Life  and  Times.  By  the 
Rig:ht  Hon.  Edward  Gibson,  Lord  Ashbourne.  New 
York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $6.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  tantalising  books  which, 
once  begun,  have  to  be  finished.     It  is  not 


only  easy,  but  pleasant  to  read;  for  it  is  in 
every  way  handsome.  Eleven  portraits  are 
given;  their  number  and  quality  are  unusual 
in  these  degenerate  days,  some  of  the  repro- 
ductions being  very  beautiful.  Lord  Ash- 
bourne prints  numerous  letters  ranging  over 
the  whole  of  Pitt's  life,  which  he  has  selected 
from  various  collections,  notably  that  at  Or- 
well Park,  containing  all  the  MSS.  of  Dr. 
Pretyman  (afterwards  Bishop  Tomline),  one 
of  Pitt's  tutors,  and  his  life-long  friend.  Of 
these  the  most  amusing  are  the  Bishop's 
correspondence  with  his  wife  about  Mr.  Pitt's 
criticism  on  a  draught  sermon  (pp.  345-350). 
Eliza  had  evidently  inspired,  if  not  written  the 
discourse,  for  she  seems  to  know  it  by  heart, 
and  is  rather  nettled  at  the  great  man's  quib- 
bles. "His  suggestions  have,  as  they  ought, 
very,  very  great  weight  with  me;  but  I  cannot 
implicitly  bend  my  mind  (though  I  should  my 
vote)  to  his  judgment."  The  selections  from 
the  letters  of  Pitt's  mother  to  her  son  and  his 
tutor  Wilson  (now  in  Earl  Stanhope's  pos- 
session) are  disappointing.  One  would  have 
expected  Temple's  sister  to  write  a  better 
letter.  But  she  is  merely  fussy,  sprightly  in  a 
small  way,  and  entirely  without  distinction. 
Whether  writing  about  Master  William's 
cough,  or,  twenty  years  later,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's gout,  the  excellent  Baroness  fails  to 
dazzle.  The  chapters  on  Pitt's  youth  give 
many  new  facts,  but  I  think  none  of  them  are 
worth  remembering.  Chapter  IV.  is  really  im- 
portant, as  it  contains  certain  very  valuable  let- 
ters on  the  Commercial  Resolutions,  and  throws 
some  new  light  on  that  vexed  point  in  Pitt's 
career.  That  on  Fitzwilliam  is  also  important, 
some  of  the  letters  being  conclusive.  It  is 
curious  how  fatally  the  tide  is  turning,  as  fresh 
documents  are  published,  against  that  pitiful 
stalking  horse  of  the  Foxites.  Pert,  vain, 
weak  and  untrustworthy — his  character  is 
stamped  on  his  portrait.  It  was  indeed  so 
well  understood  as  to  be  taken  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  astounding  impudence,  the  base 
treachery,  and  the  monkey  tricks  he  flaunted 
during  his  short  reign  in  Ireland.  However, 
nothing  can  excuse  Pitt's  weakness  in  ap- 
pointing him.  We  find  some  strong,  charac- 
teristic letters  from  the  great  Earl  of  Oare, 
but  the  chapter  devoted  to  him  tells  us  but 
a  fraction  of  what  we  would  like  to  know 
about  the  greatest  statesman  and  truest  pa- 
triot Ireland  has  produced — whose  statue,  by 
the  way,  was  destroyed  not  so  many  years  ago 
by  his  grateful  countrymen. 
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In  her  earlier  work  MUs  Todd  showed  con- 
vincingly enough  that  she  had  that  faculty  for 
telling  a  story  in  an  interesting  fashion  which, 
■part  from  every  other  merit  or  demerit,  is 
sufficient  to  command  at  least  a  transient 
popularity.  It  remained  lo  be  seen  whether 
she  could  write  work  that  would  last,  write 
not  merely  a  "nice"  book,  but  a  strong  book 
—write  literature.  It  seems  to  us  that  in 
IVindyhaugh  she  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
doing  so.  She  sees  clearly  and  describes 
accurately,  and  her  standpoint  is  rational,  hu- 
man and  sane.  The  opening  chaplers  de- 
scribing the  doctrinal  diflicullics  and  religious 
struggles  of  a  solitary  girl-child,  brought  ap 
by  a  severe  grandmother  under  the  strictest 
nile  of  Scottish  orthodoxy,  are  as  true  a 
picture  oF  child-life  under  certain  conditions 
as  could  be  given.  It  is  commoner  than 
might  be  supposed  for  a  child  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  ol  theology  to  spend  sleepless 
nights  in  terror  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and 
weary,  worried  days  in  the  grip  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Predestination.  And  all  Wilhel- 
mina's  subsequent  development  is  equally  tme 
and  convincing.  Her  letter  to  Enid,  declin- 
ing her  invitation  and  renouncing  worldly 
vanities,  is  simply  perfect— the  inevitable  out- 
come of  her  character  and  her  upbringing. 
Then,  again,  she  wears  her  heart  upon  her 
sleeve,  not  from  any  lack  of  reserve  in  her 
nature,  but  from  simple  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  coquetry,  and  her  adoration  for  a  clever 
but  somewhat  priggish  youth  is  one  of  the 
most  natural  touches  in  the  book.  His  at- 
titude to  her  is  equally  well  done.  The  su- 
perior tone  at  first,  half  interest  and  half 
patronage,  the  sodden  affection  for — well,  for 
a  pink  muslin  (rock,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
covery that  adoration  in  a  tasteless  gown  be- 
comes wearisome,  have  all  the  same  inevita- 
blenesi.  He  is  a  somewhat  thtn-blooded  and 
puny-hearted  youth,  this  Harley  Brentwood, 
though  conscientious  and  undeniably  a  gentle- 
man (except  for  a  somewhat  doubtful  letter  to 
his  sitter).    No  doubt  Wilhelmina's  pawion- 


re  and  intellectual  force  would  hare 
more  fitting  mate  in  Carmtchael,  die 
;  but  ii  is  to  the  credit  of  Miss  Todd's 
insight  that  the  story  develops  as  it  does. 
The  motto  of  the  book  might  well  have  been 
the  old  saying,  "Men  love  kneeling;  when 
they  get  up  they  go  away,"  and  the  latter 
part  shows  how  Wilhelmina  broagbl  her  hus- 
band to  this  becoming  attitude. 

There  are  several  excellent  character  studies 
besides  Harley  and  Wilhelmina.  That  of  the 
girl's  Father,  George  Galbraith,  is  stronger 
than  either— is  perhaps  the  best  bt  of  work 
in  the  book.  Enid,  the  lady  of  fashion  and 
luxury,  is  well  rcahsed,  and  there  is  an  old 
grocer  at  Windyhaugh  whose  tiieology.  in  its 
influence  upon  the  heroine,  provides  the  aalt 
and  savour  of  the  whole  book.  It  is  in  char- 
acter drawing  that  Miss  Todd  excels,  hut  she 
by  no  means  fails  in  the  other  accessories  of 
her  work.  She  can  represent  widely  differing 
sets  of  circumstances  with  fidelity  and  ildll; 
she  can  be  entertaining,  she  can  be  moving, 
she  can  even  be  sarcastic  when  occasion  re- 
quires. We  congratulate  her  upon  this  new 
proof  of  her  steadily  developing  power. 


Keynotes  and  Discords  were  so  peculiarly 
vivid,  so  sharply  outlined,  that  it  is  rather  a 
surprise  to  find  this  new  work  misty,  vague 
and  far-off.  The  difference  is  all  the  more 
noticeable,  too,  because  this  is  a  continuous 
story— if  its  haiy,  wandering  psychology  may 
be  so  deescri bed— whereas  the  author's  power 
has  heretofore  been  brilliantly  shown  in  a 
series  of  disconnected  character  studies.  It 
would  seem  indeed  as  if  she— like  Mr.  Kipling 
— were  surest  on  the  short  stretch.  It  would 
also  seem  that  following  him  further,  she  has 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  invent  uninteresting 
features  of  American  life  with  fictional  values 
that  American  readers  cannot  concede.  As  Mr. 
Kipling  has  laboured  in  vain  with  the  least 
noteworthy  types  of  the  New  England  coast, 
so  has  George  Egerion  struggled  with  the 
shop-girl  element  of  the  cheap  boarding-home 
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life  of  New  York.  The  foreignn  atmosphere  of 
the  story  is  more  agreeably  realised,  although 
the  heroine — ^the  frail,  little,  helpless  crea- 
ture bound  to  God's  Wheel — prosses  and  re- 
crosses  the  ocean  till  one  hardly  knows  where 
to  find  her.  The  story  also  travels  back  and 
forth  and  gets  on  but  slowly.  It  is  true  that 
during  the  progress  of  it  the  girl  grows  from 
childhood  to  womanhood,  and  marries  an 
elderly  man  because  she  does  not  know  what 
else  to  do,  and  when  her  husband  dies  marries 
a  young  man,  because  he  asks  her,  and  when 
he  dies  turns  her  eyes  toward  a  third — "but 
no  one  had  given  her  what  her  soul  craved," 
and  her  last  decision  is  that  "The  men  we 
women  of  to-day  need,  or  who  need  us,  are 
not  of  our  time — it  lies  in  the  mothers  to 
rear  them  for  the  women  who  follow  us." 
It  is  hard  indeed  to  find  any  more  satisfaction 
in  the  work  than  the  woman  of  the  story 
finds  in  life.  It  drifts  like  a  mist  in  a  chang- 
ing wind,  and  only  a  stray  paragraph  now 
and  then,  recalls  the  winged  shafts  of  Key- 
notes and  Discords,  which  sped  on  to  the 
heart  as  they  darted  to  the  mind. 


aOD*S  PRISONER.    By  John  Oxenham.    New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.25. 

A  blacker  tale  than  this  is  in  the  beginning, 
and  for  perhaps  two  thirds  of  its  length,  rarely 
falls  under  the  reviewer's  eyes.  In  the  open- 
ing pages  a  murder  is  committed  under  partic- 
ularly atrocious  circumstances,  and  the  grue- 
some details  are  described  with  horrible  mi- 
nuteness. It  would  be  unendurable  reading  but 
for  the  good  quality  of  its  writing,  a  strength 
and  firmness  which  give  a  certain  dignity, 
lifting  the  work  out  of  the  list  of  the  penny 
dreadful.  This  straightforward,  calm  manner 
continues  to  hold  the  wild  yarn  steady  through 
the  improbable  events  following  the  initial 
tragedy,  making  it  appear  within  bounds  of 
possibility  that  ships  could  be  lost  and  the 
right  man  saved — ad  infinitum — as  the  prog- 
ress of  the  story  seems  to  require.  This 
is  the  impression  of  the  first  two  thirds  of 
the  book.  Afterward  the  work  begins  to 
take  on  a  new  character,  to  grow  firm  and 
rather  psychological.  The  murderer — whose 
soul  is  God's  Prisoner,  but  whose  body  is  free 
— wanders  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to 
end  of  the  earth,  seeking  the  peace  that  can 
never  be  found.  But,  after  a  time,  he  does 
find  a  measure  of  relief  in  doing  good  and  in 
self-sacrifice — where  real  happiness  must  per- 
haps always  be  found.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  story  love  comet  for  the  first  time  into 


the  murderer's  life,  "and  the  heart  of  the  man, 
with  its  fuller  knowledge  and  its  more  sor- 
rowful experiences,  was  humbled  to  the  dust, 
yet  lifted  up  to  heaven,  and  the  soul  of  him 
swelled  with  thoughts  beyond  the  telling." 

I,   THOU   AND  THE  OTHER  ONE .     By  Amelia    B. 
Barr.    New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.35. 

Mrs.  Barr's  new  novel  is  a  story  of  English 
political  life  early  in  the  closing  century,  when 
the  country  was  torn  by  the  struggle  for  Re- 
form. The  tale  has  a  semi-historical  aspect, 
the  great  statesmen  of  the  time  figure  in  it 
incidentally,  and  there  is  more  than  one  refer- 
ence to  a  young  man  named  Tennyson,  who 
just  began  writing  poetry.  But  in  this,  as  in 
almost  all  of  the  author's  work,  the  interest 
centres  in  the  family  life  and  in  the  small 
group  of  lovable,  simple,  honest,  normal  men 
and  women.  It  might  seem  at  first  glance  as 
if  one  of  the  little  group  of  characters — ^"the 
other  one"— -stood  rather  outside  this  descrip- 
tion. But,  on  more  careful  reading,  Annabel 
Vyner  shows  to  be  quite  as  true,  if  not  truer 
to  life  than  the  more  perfect  Rose  Atheling. 
Vanity  and  coquetry  are  neither  abnormal  nor 
unpardonable  in  a  young  and  beautiful  heir- 
ess, and  even  in  the  incident  of  the  ring— out 
of  which  grows  much  misunderstanding  and 
suffering— Annabel  is  thoughtless  rather  than 
wicked.  At  any  rate,  it  is  she,  and  not  the 
flawless  Rose,  who  will  win  and  hold  the  sym- 
pathy, as  well  as  the  interest,  of  the  average 
reader.  The  young  men  of  the  story  are  not 
quite  so  distinct  The  squire,  with  his  noisy 
blustering,  his  fine,  big  body,  his  dauntless 
spirit,  unafraid  before  the  world,  but  a  shorn 
lamb  in  the  hands  of  his  gentle  little  wife,  is 
one  of  those  characterisations  that  have  made 
the  charm  and  the  popularity  of  much  of  Mrs. 
Barr's  good,  true  work. 

MAMMY'S  REMINISCENCES  AND  OTHER 
SKETCHES.  Martha  S.  Qlelow.  New  York:  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.    $z.oo. 

This  book,  a  collection  of  eleven  short 
sketches  which  have  been  used  by  the  author 
for  public  readings,  is  rather  disappointing  on 
the  whole,  for  one  is  lead  by  the  title  and 
preface  to  expect  a  certain  atmosphere  and 
daintiness  of  execution  that  is  not  apparent 
Mrs.  Gielow  has  evidently  known  the  negro 
as  he  was,  but  has  known  him  only  in  the  ab- 
stract Her  idea  of  her  characters,  from  an 
impressionist  point  of  view,  is  fairly  good,  but 
they  are  only  pictures;  the  life,  the  efferves- 
cence of  the  retl  old-time  negro  it  missing. 
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the  dramatic  quality  is  absent,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  a  lack  of  motive,  and  that 
subtle  sympathy  which  must  exist  between 
"Mammy"  and  those  who  love  her  is  not 
felt  in  the  majority  of  the  sketches.  But  in 
several  of  the  delineations  there  is  a  glimpse 
of  quaint  humour,  and  the  contrasts  are  well 
brought  out,  notably  in  **De  Pianner  Juett" 
and  "Seein*  Sperrits."  In  some  respects  the 
book  will  strongly  appeal  to  the  average 
reader,  but  one  may  safely  say  that  Mrs. 
Gielow  has  not  yet  given  us  her  best  work. 

A  LITTLE  TURNING  ASIDE.  By  Barbara  Ycch- 
ton.    Philadelphia  :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Company. 

In  these  days,  when  realism  and  "art-for- 
art's  sake"  have  between  them  conspired  to 
send  cold  chills  down  one's  spine  at  the  sight 
of  a  book  in  the  hands  of  one's  young  daugh- 
ters, it  is  distinctly  satisfactory  to  know  at 
least  one  author  whom  we  can  trust  to  amuse 
without  defiling  their  maiden  meditations. 
Such  a  writer  is  Barbara  Yechton,  whose  latest 
story,  A  Little  Turning  Aside,  lies  before  us, 
in  a  cover  rather  over-brilliant,  yet  not  unat- 
tractive. It  is  the  history  of  a  self-willed 
young  artist,  who  prefers  art  to  duty,  as  most 
of  us  do,  whether  old  or  young,  who  are  able 
to  make  the  choice.  Hetty's  career,  with  its 
"little  turning  aside,"  is  well  and  interestingly 
told,  and  her  peculiar  measure  of  poetic  justice 
is  one  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
before  in  fiction,  though  it  is  known  in  medi- 
cine. The  tender  little  love-story  will  win  the 
hearts  of  girl  readers,  who  can  scarcely  fail  to 
benefit  by  the  lessons  which  life  impressed  upon 
Hetty.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  book  is 
meeting  with  the  reception  which  it  deserves. 

HILDA.  A  5TORY  OP  CALCUTTA.  By  Sara  Jean- 
ette  Duncan.  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

Hilda  was  the  leading  lady  of  the  principal 
theatre  in  Calcutta,  and  we  are  told  that  at 
times  she  had  a  "look  in  her  eyes  that  di- 
vorced her  at  a  stroke  from  anything  that 
could  have  spoken  to  him  of  too  general  an 
accessibility,  too  unthinking  a  largesse,  and  that 
"she  looked  attentively  at  the  red  heart  of  her 
cigarette  crisped  over  with  gray,  in  its  black- 
ened calyx."  But  in  spite  of  this  remarkable 
description,  Hilda  is  very  much  like  any  other 
actress;  she  is  both  good  and  bad.  Eventu- 
ally she  wields  a  spell  over  one  Stephen  Ar- 
nold, a  priest  belonging  to  the  Order  of  St 
Barnabas,  and  when  she  finds  that  he  will  not 
break  his  vows  for  her  she  becomes  a  Sister  on 


probation,  and  has  the  satisfactioii  of  holding 
him  in  her  arms  when  he  dies.  Although 
Hilda  is  intended  to  be  the  "leading  Udf  of 
the  story,  we  find  ourselves  very  much  more 
interested  in  the  Salvation  Army  girl,  Laura 
Filbert,  and  the  author  is  certainly  at  her  best 
when  depicting  life  in  the  "Army."  Wc  can 
judge  something  of  the  Salvationists'  point  of 
view  from  the  following  conversation  between 
Mrs.  Sand  and  Laura,  when  the  former  has 
observed  that  an  outsider  has  been  making  ad- 
vances to  their  "captain." 

"Don't,  on  any  account,  have  him  put  hit 
arm  round  your  waist." 

"Nobody  has  done  that  to  me,"  Laura  re- 
plied, austerely,  "since  I  left  Putney,  and  so 
long  as  I  am  in  the  Army  nobody  will.  Not 
that  Mr.  Lindsay  would  ever  want  to.  The 
class  he  belongs  to  look  down  on  it" 

"The  class  he  belongs  to  do  worse  things. 
The  Army  doesn't  look  down  on  it  It's  onhr 
nature,  and  the  Army  believes  in  working  wim 
nature.  If  it  was  Mr.  Harris  that  wanted 
such  a  thing,  I  wouldn't  say  a  word— he 
marches  under  the  Lord's  banner." 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  author  of  An 
American  Girl  in  London  has  not  added  aqy 
lustre  to  her  reputation.  Her  descriptions  are 
wearisome;  most  of  her  characters  are  mere 
phantoms;  and  we  are  frequently  disturbed  by 
her  pedantic  and  laboured  style,  which  ob- 
scures the  meaning  of  what  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 


A  WB5T  POINT  WOOINO.  AND  OTHER  STOROSS. 

By  Clara  Louise  Burnham.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 

and  Company.    $t.as. 

• 

A  West  Point  Wooing  will  doubtless  find 
many  readers;  first  because  Miss  Bumham't 
simple  love-stories  are  always  popular,  and 
second  because  there  is  nothing  so  fascinatuig 
to  the  average  young  woman  as  the  romantic 
side  of  life  at  West  Point.  The  heroes  and 
heroines  in  these  short  stories  are  nearly  aU 
very  young,  and  the  heroes  make  love  in  the 
usual  boyish  fashion,  with  "May  I  kiss  yon?" 
or  "Will  you  marry  me?"  upon  their  lips  after 
the  second  or  third  meeting.  But  they  are  all 
nice,  healthy  young  people,  and  sex  problems 
or  any  other  vexed  questions  never  enter  their 
dear  heads.  The  first  five  stories  deal  with 
West  Point,  and  they  are  all  more  or  less 
alike,  while  among  the  others  we  think  that 
"The  Subjugation  of  Miss  Blaine"  is  perhaps 
the  best.  In  this  story  we  get  away  from  the 
conventional  love  affair,  and  become  interested 
in  a  crusty  old  maid,  whose  real  womanly  na- 
ture is  developed  by  coming  in  contact  mth  a 
child,  who  creeps  into  her  heart  unawarss  ■ 
another  proof  that  the  mother  love  is  the  pre- 
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dominant  trait  in  every  woman's  character. 
And  so  it  is  well  for  the  young  girl  to  read 
Miss  Burnham's  books  occasionally »  and  to 
turn  aside  yet  a  little  longer  from  the  real 
problems  of  life. 

THE  SILVER  CR05S.    By  S.  R.  Keightley.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.    $1.25. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  novel  readers  are  not 
always  guided  in  their  choice  of  reading  by  the 
titles  alone,  for  if  so  some  will  be  apt  to  pass 
by  The  Silver  Cross,  thinking  it  a  Sunday- 
school  publication  of  especial  interest  to  the 
King's  Daughters.  And  that  would  be  a  pity ! 
With  this  book  Mr.  Keightley  deserves  to  take 
a  place  in  the  present  day  romantic  school  of 
fiction,  of  which  Stanley  Wcyman  was  tha 
pioneer.  The  author  has  woven  into  his  plot 
the  intrigante,  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  the  Car- 
dinal (Mazarin  this  time),  the  beautiful 
"Brown  Eyes,"  for  whose  sake  the  Vicomte  de 
Fontanges  runs  all  sorts  of  risks,  and,  perhaps, 
more  interesting  than  all,  M.  de  Barrymore, 
who  is  described  as  being  "The  soul  of  truth 
and  candour,  for,  no  matter  how  far  he  might 
wander  from  fact,  he  always  implicitly  believed 
his  own  story;  he  would  go  a  thousand  miles 
to  help  a  friend,  and  so  long  as  he  lived  after- 
ward would  remind  him  of  the  obligation;  he 
would  share  his  last,  or  almost  his  last,  crust 
with  you,  and  borrow  your  last  shirt ;  he  would 
never  malign  an  acquaintance  in  his  absence, 
do  him  an  ill  service  or  turn  the  cold  shoulder 
upon  him  in  adversity,  unless,  when  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  own  advantages  imperatively  de- 
manded it,  and  even  then  with  pain  and  a  sense 
of  shame."  Mr.  Keightley  has  not  attempted 
to  portray  a  hero,  or  a  man  who  is  filled  with 
any  grand  and  noble  sentiments,  but  in  M.  de 
Barrymore  and  the  Vicomte  de  Fontanges  he 
has  created  two  very  natural  sort  of  men,  both 
full  of  humour  and  wit,  and  ready  for  any 
emergency.  Perhaps  Fontanges  is  a  little  rem- 
iniscent of  Dumas's  D'Artag^nan,  but  he  is  none 
the  less  attractive  for  that.  His  love  scenes 
with  "Brown  Eyes"  are  very  dainty,  without 
being  absurdly  sentimental  or  impossibly  ro- 
mantic, and  they  very  naturally  form  the  most 
charming  feature  of  the  story.  Of  course  wc 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  romantic  school 
too  seriously  in  these  psychological  days,  but 
when  a  story  proves  to  be  as  entertaining  as 
The  Silver  Cross,  it  should  by  no  means  be 
passed  by. 


THE  PROCESSION  OP  LIPB.     By  Horace  Annesley 
Vachell.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  $1.00. 

California  seems  to  be  a  fertile  field  for  the 
novelist,  and  we  in  the  East,  blessed  with  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  our  advanced  civili- 
sation, should  certainly  take  an  interest  in  our 
less  fortunate  brothers  in  the  far  West  strug- 
gling against  heavy  odds  to  gain  for  themselves 
equal  privileges.  It  is  a  San  Juan  ranch  in 
Southern  California  that  forms  the  principal 
background  in  The  Procession  of  Life,  which 
"procession"  is  often  a  disappointment  to 
thos^  in  line.  Esther  Slumber  had  two  lovers, 
an  English  gentleman,  Guy  Warrender,  and  a 
hard-working  farmer,  Jeff  Barber.  Esther  was 
fair  to  look  upon,  although  we  are  told  that 
she  once  had  "lavender-coloured  shadows  be- 
neath her  eyes,"  and  through  all  her  life  she 
is  sweet  and  true  and  lovable.  In  direct  oppo- 
sition to  her  own  little  world  she  marries  the 
farmer,  and  for  years  helps  him  in  his  struggles 
with  poverty.  Yet  even  when  he  is  "halting 
wearily  in  the  rear  of  the  procession"  he  counts 
himself  a  rich  man,  for  he  has  always  with  him 
the  sustaining  help  of  a  loving  wife.  Her  sis- 
ter, on  the  other  hand,  has  all  the  material 
things  to  make  life  happy.  She  marries  Guy 
Warrender,  in  the  face  of  his  confession  that 
he  will  love  Esther  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  but 
she  is  one  of  those  women  who  willingly  accept 
a  man's  half-devotion,  and  then  spends  the 
rest  of  her  life  in  being  jealous  of  the  other 
woman  and  in  making  her  husband  generally 
uncomfortable.  We  have  the  author  to  thank, 
however,  for  saving  Esther  and  Guy  from  any 
real  wrong-doing,  for  at  times  we  feel  that 
they  are  treading  upon  very  thin  ice — so  thin 
that  we  wonder  it  does  not  break  under  the 
pressure  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  But 
Esther  loves  her  husband  through  it  all,  and 
she  almost  convinces  us  that  friendship  for  a 
man  other  than  one's  husband  is  possible  and 
even  helpful  at  times.  Mr.  Vachell's  story  is 
full  of  human  interest;  his  many  characters 
are  admirably  handled;  his  contrasts  are  effec- 
tive, and  his  dialogue  is  often  bright  and  epi- 
grammatic. We  are  no  longer  satisfied  to  read 
on  the  last  page,  "and  they  lived  happily  ever 
after,"  but  we  want  to  know  how  they  lived 
and  what  were  the  causes  that  contributed  to 
their  happiness.  And  so  each  time  that  we 
catch  a  real  glimpse  of  human  nature,  whether 
in  literature  or  in  life,  we  hope  we  are  just 
a  little  the  wiser  for  that  glimpse. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  Yobk,  April  i,  i8». 

March  publications  came  quiie  up  to  ex- 
pectations both  as  to  numbers  and  quality. 
Not  only  were  there  good  novels,  but  several 
works  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  notably,  the 
first  volume  of  England  in  Ike  Nineteenth 
Century,  by  Justin  McCarthy,  in  the  Story  of 
the  Nations  Series;  The  Life  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanlon,  by  George  C.  Gorham,  and  How  la 
Know  the  Ferns,  by  Mrs.  Dana.  The  list  of 
fiction  for  the  month  includes  titles  by  such 
well-known  authors  as  S.  R.  Crockett,  A. 
Conan  Doyle,  and  George  W.  Cable;  also  /, 
ThoH  and  the  Other  One,  by  Amelia  E.  Barr ; 
The  Confounding  of  Canielia.  by  Anne  D. 
Sedgwick,  and  A  Trooper  Galahad,  by  Cap- 
Uin  Charles  King. 

Notwithstanding  the  immediate  good  sales 
of  the  above  and  other  recent  books  the  best 
sales  continued  to  be  made  from  titles  men- 
tioned in  previous  letters,  David  Harum  was 
again  easily  the  leader,  increasing  in  demand ; 
Mr.  Dooley,  after  a  slight  relapse,  as  noted 
last  month,  renewed  its  sale,  and  is  now  a  good 
second.  The  Day's  Work  and  When  Kntght- 
kood  was  in  Flower  are  also  in  particularly 
Dood  demand,  while  The  Battle  of  the  Strong, 
Red   Rock   and   Ragged   Lady   are   worthy   of 

The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  ElUa- 
beth  Barrett  Barrett  has  proved  particularly 
acceptable,  being  in  continuous  call  since  its 
publication,  Wtth  Kitchener  to  Khartum, 
The  Story  of  France.  Volume  I.,  and  IVild 
Anitnch  I  Have  Knotiin  are  also  selling  read- 
ily. 

The  sale  of  what  are  termed  limited  edi- 
tions, generally  consisting  of  one  hundred 
thousand  copies,  in  paper  bindi^ig,  of  books 
which  have  already,  in  cloth  editions,  reached 
large  sales,  is  now  becoming  a  noticeable  fea- 
ture of  the  business.  The  Christian,  Phroso, 
The  Choir  Invisible  and  others  are  already  on 
the  market,  and  A  Lady  of  Quality  and  The 
Forest  Lovers  are  announced.  Whether  or  not 
such  editions  lend  to  increase  the  demand  for 
the  regular  edition  is  an  open  question,  but  the 
rebinding  of  these  in  cloth,  to  be  sold  at  much 
less  than  the  original  publishers'  edition,  as 
has  been  the  case  lately  with  The  Christian, 
and  as  was  done  quite  largely  a  number  of 
years  ago  with  E.  P.  Roe's  works,  must  neces- 
sarily affect  the  sales  of  the  more  expensive 
book. 

There  has  been  a  material  falling  off  in  the 
•alet  of  war  literature,  even  the  rccetit  publi- 


cations by  well-known  authorities  not  co_ 

up  to  expectations.  A  similar  lack  of  interest 
is  also  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  dramatised 
works,  which  have  during  the  past  montha 
been  so  prominent. 

Spring  trade  on  the  whole  has  improved 
considerably  over  that  of  recent  year*,  manr 
reporting  substantial  increase,  and  this  is  eipe- 
cially  remarkable  in  the  supplying  of  hltranes, 
from  which  orders  continue  to  come  in  aor- 
prising  quantities,  thus  providing  a  market  for 
many  books  which  would  hardly  reach  a  ^'ofit- 
able  sale  if  dependent  alone  upon  indiTtdnal 

The  books  most  in  demand  during  the  paat 
month  are  as  follows: 

David  Harum.  By  Edward  Nojres  Wert- 
colt.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Dooley:    In  Peace  and  in  War.    $1.^ 

The  Day's  Work.  By  Rndyard  KipUos. 
$1.50. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  Bjr  Ed- 
win Caskoden.     $1.50. 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  Gilbert  Par- 
ker.   51.50. 

The  Black  Douglas.  By  5.  R.  Crockett 
$1.50. 

Young  Mistley.    By  H.  S.  Merriman.   $1.25. 

Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Johottan. 
$1.50. 

The  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.  By  Paul  L.  Ford. 
$1.50. 

I,  Thou  and  the  Other  One.  By  Amelia  E. 
Barr.     $1.25. 

The  Jungle  Books.  By  Rndyard  Kipliiv. 
Each  $1.50. 

Ragged  Lady.    By  W.  D.  Howells.    ^i.75> 

Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  EluaMth 
Barrett  Barrett.    Two  vols,    feoa 

Aylwin.    By  T.  Watts-Dunton.    |i.5a 

The  Gadfly.    By  E.  L.  Voynich.    I1.25. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  April  i,  iSggi. 
The  present  business  situation  docs  not  af- 
ford any  ([round  for  complaint,  and  considered 
in  all  its  aspects  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
demand  is  uvelier  and  stronger  than  it  haa 
been  for  a  long  time.  The  old  favourites  in 
literature  are  being  widely  read  and  reread; 
new  books  are  welcomed  and  bought  freely, 
and  judging  from  the  generous  call  for  aO 
classes  of  books  the  literary  desires  of  the  cotB- 
munity  are  being  indulged  to  the  ftillcst  ex- 
tent 
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The  honours  of  the  month  were  again  borne 
off  by  David  Harum,  the  call  for  which  is  al- 
most without  precedent 

Reports  of  business  in  cities  throughout  the 
West  are  remarkably  good,  especiauly  those 
that  emanate  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Dealers  are  said  to  be  buying 
freely,  and  are  optimistic  when  speaking  of  the 
prospects  of  future  business. 

Ian  Maclaren's  visit  to  this  city  last  month 
had  an  accelerating  influence  upon  the  sales 
of  his  various  books.  Afterwards  was  the  one 
most  in  demand,  the  next  in  order  of  prece- 
dence being  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush, 

Mr,  DooJey  continues  to  sell  exceedingly  well 
and  so  does  IVhen  Knighthood  was  in  Flower. 
The  demand  for  Red  Rock  was  also  very  good. 

The  continued  cold  weather  and  the  conse- 
quent lateness  of  the  spring  is  holding  back  the 
usual  demand  at  this  season  for  outdoor  books, 
such  as  works  on  Gardening,  Farming,  Agri- 
culture, Natural  History,  and  so  forth.  With 
the  advent  of  warmer  weather,  however,  the  call 
will  certainly  come  and  with  it,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  usual  ratio  of  increase. 

There  was  little  that  was  remarkable  i  in  the 
sales  of  the  new  books  received  last  month. 
Crockett's  Black  Douglas  was  one  of  the  best, 
followed  closely  by  Strong  Hearts,  by  George 
W.  Cable,  and  I,  thou  and  the  Other  One,  by 
Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Stories  of  the  Civil  War  that  are  really 
meritorious  usually  command  a  good  sale,  and 
by  reason  of  this  The  Song  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, by  Ira  Seymour  Dodd!,  published  last 
month,  should  go  very  well. 

Kipling's  works  are  being  called  for  at  pres- 
ent more  frequently  than  those  of  any  other 
author.  The  Day*s  Work,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  most  recent,  is  the  favourite,  and  of 
the  older  books  The  Seven  Seas,  Barrack- 
Room  Ballads,  Departmental  Ditties  and  the 
Jungle  books  enjoy  the  greater  demand. 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar's  Lyrics  of  the 
Hearthside  was  welcomed  by  the  trade  last 
month.  Every  bookseller  knows,  some  of  them 
to  their  sorrow,  that  there  is  no  lack  of  poetry 
nowadays,  but  very  little  of  it  is  salable; 
hence  any  book  of  this  class,  for  which  a  good 
demand  may  be  safely  anticipated,  is  gladly 
received. 

Quite  a  ntmiber  of  books  showed  an  in- 
creased sale  last  month,  the  most  prominent 
examples  being  The  Widow  O'Callaghan's 
Boys,  Prisoners  of  Hope  and  Aylxvin, 

The  statistics  of  books  sold  during  the 
month  show  the  following  to  be  the  leaders: 

David  Harum.    By  E.  Sf.  Westcott.    $1.50. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  By  E. 
Caskoden.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Dooley :  In  Peace  and  in  War.    $1.25. 

Red  Rock.    By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.    $1.50. 

The   Day's   Work.     By  Rudyard   Kipling. 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
$1.50. 

The  Black  Douglas.  By  S.  R.  Crockett 
$1^0. 

The  Widow  O'Callaghan's  Boys.  By  Gu- 
lielma  Zollinger.    $1.25. 

The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling.  By  P.  L. 
Ford.    $1.50. 


Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50 

Aylwin.    By  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.    $1.50. 

The  Gadfly.    By  E.  Voynich.    $1.25. 

A  West  Point  Wooing.  By  C.  L  Burnham. 
$1.25. 

The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Barrett    2  vols.    $5.00. 

The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  By  Thom- 
son J.  Hudson.    $1.50. 

Strong  Hearts.    By  George  W.  Cable.    $1.25. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 

London,  Feb.  20  to  March  18,  1899. 

In  former  years  this  period  was  generally 
known  in  the  publishing  trade  as  the  ''dead 
season,"  for  after  the  rush  of  the  Christmas 
supply  a  comparative  lull  ensued  and  a  quiet 
time  was  expected  before  the  spring  season 
set  in.  Mais  nous  avons  changi  tout  cela,  and 
a  record  month  has  been  the  result;  not  only 
has  there  been  no  sensible  diminution  in  the 
number  of  new  publications,  but  the  output 
has  equalled  that  of  any  month  during  the  past 
year. 

The  universal  interest  evinced  in  the  illness 
of  Mr.  Kipling  has  materially  increased  the  de- 
mand for  his  works. 

Fiction  is  still  very  much  to  the  front,  and 
although  some  little  doubt  existed  as  to  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  institution  of  the  six 
shilling  novel  the  venture  has  fully  justified  it- 
self, and  has  indeed  proved  a  decided  success. 
Aylwin,  Concerning  Isabel  Camaby,  Helot  and 
Hero,  Young  Lives  and  Via  Lucis  are  enjoying 
a  wide  popularity. 

A  distinctive  feature  at  the  present  time  is 
the  demand  for  the  works  of  the  American 
author,  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  and  the  supply 
has  quite  taken  the  market  by  storm,  being 
simply  "prodigious."  Some  nine  or  ten  pub- 
lishers are  issuing  various  editions  of  each 
book  ranging  in  price  from  id.  to  3s.  6d.,  and 
what  with  the  number  of  publishers  and  the 
number  of  editions  it  is  somewhat  bewildering 
to  the  trade. 

Lenten  books  have  not  sold  so  freely  this 
year,  and  although  great  efforts  have  been  put 
forth  from  time  to  time  to  create  a  distinct 
"season"  in  this  class  of  literature,  they  have 
not  been  successful,  and  we  have  this  year  to 
chronicle  a. decided  falling  off  in  the  sales. 

Steevens's   With  Kitchener  to  Khartum  is  • 
still  much  sought  after  in  the  six  shilling  form, 
and  the  whole  edition  of  150,000  in  the  six- 
I>ence  reissue  was  disposed  of  before  publica- 
tion. 

With  Easter  the  holiday  season  commences, 
and  the  guides  are  now  moving  briskly,  nota- 
bly Murray's  and  Baedeker^s, 

Among  the  magazines,  Hormsworth's,  Wind- 
sor, Pearson's,  The  Royal,  Wide  World,  Har- 
per, and  Pall  Mall  lead  the  way,  attended 
closely  by  quite  a  host  of  competitors.  Two 
new  arrivals  are  attracting  attention.  The  Art 
Portfolio,  which  consists  of  reproductions  in 
photogravure  from  our  National  Galleries,  and 
another  dear  to  the  youthful  mind,  issued  by 
George  Newnes  under  the  title  of  The  Captain. 
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llie  leading  books  of  the  month  were  as  fol- 
Iaws* 

With  Kitchener  to  Khartum.  By  G.  W. 
Steevens.    6s.     (Blackwood.) 

Ay  1  win.  By  T.  Watts-Dunton.  6s.  (Hurst 
and  Blackett.) 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.  By  E.  T.  Fow- 
Iw.    6s.     (Hodder.) 

The  Open  Question.  By  C.  E.  Raimond. 
68.     (Heinemann.) 

Afterwards.  By  Ian  Maclaren.  6s.  (Hod- 
dor.) 

Daughters  of  Babylon.  By  W.  Barrett  and 
R,  Hichens.     6s.     (Macqueen.) 

Red  Rock.  By  T.  Nelson  Page.  6s.  (Heine- 
mann.) 

Ashes  of  Empire.  By  R,  W.  Chambers.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

Sheldon's  Works  from  id.  to  3s.  6d. :  In 
His  Steps.  "What  Would  Jesus  Do  ?" ;  Robert 
Bruce;  Malcolm  Kirk;  Crucifixion  of  Philip 
Strong;  Twentieth  Door. 

Browning  (Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett) 
Letters.    21s.     (Smith,  Elder.) 

Countess  Tekla.  By  Robert  Barr.  6s. 
(Methuen.) 

Two  Standards.  By  Dr.  W.  Barry.  6s. 
(Unwin.) 

Pharos  the  Egfyptian.  By  Guy  Boothby.  5s. 
(Ward,  Lock.) 

Mr.  Dooley:  In  Peace  and  War.  2s.  (Grant 
Richards.) 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween March  i,  1899,  and  April  i,  1899. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

(}o.)    $1.50. 

3.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  War.      Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure  Co.)    $1.50. 
6   Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Young  Mistley.    Merriman.     (A.  Mackel  & 

Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Ragged  Lady.    Howells.     (Harper.)    $1.75. 

4.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Dennis  Duval.  Thackeray  and  Ritchie.  (Har- 

per.)   $1.75. 

6.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure  Co.)    $1.50. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

I.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
2   Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  War.      Dunne. 
(SmaU,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 


3.  How  to  Know  the  Ferns.    Parsons.    (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50  net. 

4.  Little  Minister.    Barrie.     (Russell.)    $2.00. 
5   Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll.    CoUing- 

wood.    (Century  Co.)    ^.50. 
6.  Strong  Hearts.    Cable.    (Scribner.)    $1.25. 

ATLANTA.   GA. 

1.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure  (}o.)     $1.50. 

4.  Little  Minister.    Barrie.     (Russell.)    $2.50. 

5.  Mr.   Dooley  in   Peace  and   War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  (}o.)     $1.25. 

6.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker.     (Houghton 

&  Mifflin.)     $1.50. 

BALTIMORE,    MD. 

1.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Ragged  Lady.    Howells.     (Harper.)    $1.75. 

3.  Open  Question.  Raimond.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  My   Run   Home.     Boldrewood.      (Macmil- 

lan.)   $1.50. 

6.  Black  Douglas.     Crockett.      (Doubleday  & 

McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $i.5a 

2.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Browning    Letters.      2    vols.       (Harper.) 

$5.00. 

4.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  (}o.)    $1.50. 

6.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

BUFFALO,   N.  Y. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Sinking  of  the  Merrimac.    Hobson.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  A  West  Point  Wooing.   Bumham.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  (}o.)     $1.25. 

4.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Widow  O'Callaghan's  Boys.    Zollinger. 

(McClurg  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)    $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,   O. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casloo* 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 
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3.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Red  Rock.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Aylwin.    Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  A  West  Point  Wooing.   Bumham.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)    I1.50. 

4.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  Forest  Lovers.  Hewlett  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

6.  Black  Douglas.     Crockett     (Doubleday  & 

McGure  Co.)    $i.5a 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Bob,  Son  of  Battle.    Ollivant     (Doubleday 

&  McQure  Co.)     95  cents. 

3.  With    Kitchener    to    Khartum.      Steevens. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  CoO    $1.50. 

4.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker.     (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  (^.)    $1.50. 

6.  Open  Question.  Raimond.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 

1.  When   Knighthood   was   in    Flower.    Cas- 

koden.     (Bowen- Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  David     Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

3.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    I1.50. 

6.  Mr.   Dooley  in   Peace  and   War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker.    (Hotighton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Red  Rock.  Page.    (Scribner's  Sons.)   |i.5o. 

3.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  ?i.50. 

4.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.   Caskoden. 

(Bowen-Merrill  CoJ    $i.So. 

6.  The  Black  Douglas.    Crockett    (Doubleday 

&  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,   KY. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Da;f's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Mr.   Dooley   in   Peace  and  War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)     $1*25. 

4.  If  I  were  a  Man.    Robertson.     (Scribner.) 

75  cents. 

5.  Tattle  Talcs  of  Cupid.    Ford.    (Dodd.  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Adventures  of  Francois.     Mitchell.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    I1.50. 

MEMPHIS,   TENN. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  Caskoden. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Ca)    $i.5a 


3.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribners.)    |i.5a 

4.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Gadfly.    Voynich.     (Holt  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Forest  Lovers.  Hewlett  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

MONTREAL,   CAN. 

1.  David  Harum.    Westcott    (Briggs.)    $1.25. 

2.  Bonhomme.    Walsh.     (Briggs.)     $1.25. 

3.  Black  Douglas.  Crockett   (Morang.)   $i*25* 

4.  Day's  Work.     Kipling.     (Morang.)     $1.50- 

5.  A  Fleet  in  Being.    Kapling.     (Macmillan.) 

60  cents. 

6.  Yoimg   Mistley.     Merriman.      (MacLeod.) 

$1.25. 

NEW   HAVEN,   CONN. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Daughter   of   Israel.     Porter.      (Dutton   & 

Co.)    75  cents. 

4.  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.    Fowler.     (Ap- 

pleton.)   50  cents. 

5.  Strong  Hearts.    Cable.     (Scribner.^    $1.25. 

6.  Ragged  Lady.    Ho  wells.     (Harper.)    $1.75. 

NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 
I.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 
I.  David     Harum.      Westcott       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Open  Question.    Robbins.    (Harper.)    $i-So. 

4.  Wire  Cutters.     Davis.     (Houghton,  Mifflin 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Prisoners  of  Hope.    Johnston.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Mr.   Dooley  in   Peace  and   War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

(^.)    $1.50. 

4.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)    I1.50. 

5.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.   Jerome. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Dream  Days.  Graham.   (John  Lane.)   $1.25. 

PORTLAND,   ORE. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker.     (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Cx).)    $i.5a 

4.  The    Wire    Cutters.      Davis.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Ck>.)    I1.50. 

5.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

(Hure  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribners.)    $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker.     (Houghton. 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Qure Co.)    11.5a 
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5.  Aylwin.    Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    I1.50. 

6.  The  Forest  Lovers.    Hewlitt.    (Macmillan.) 

I1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH. 

1.  David  Hanim.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Open  Question.  Raimond.   (Harper.)  lii.sa 

3.  Ragged  Lady.    Ho  wells.    (Harper.)    $1.75. 

4.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,*  Mead  & 

(^.)    $1.50. 

5.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.    (Dodd,   Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Hawaii  Nei.    Craft.     (Doxey.")     $1.50. 

4.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.   Jerome. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  Kitchener  to  Khartum.     Steevens.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Barrack   Room   Ballads;    Recessional,    etc. 

Kipling.     (Doxcy.)     75  cents. 

ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure  Co.)    $i*50. 

5.  Mr.  Dooley  in  reace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

ST.   PAUL.   MINN. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Mr.  Dool^  in  Peace  and   War.      Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  Penelope's  Progress.    Wiggin.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  Black  Douglas.     Crockett.     (Doubleday  & 

McQure  .Co.)    $1.50. 

TOLEDO.   O. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Ds^'s  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clurc  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Mr.   Dooley  in   Peace  and   War.    Dunne. 

(SmaU,  Maynard  &  Co.)    I1.25. 

5.  Red  Rock.    Pase.     (Scribner.)     I1.50. 

o.  Ragged  Lady.    Howells.    (Harper.)    $1.7^. 


TORONTO,   CAN. 

1.  David  Harum.    Westcott     (Wm.  Briggs.) 

75c  and  $1.25. 

2.  Isabel  Camaby.     Fowler.     (Toronto  News 

Co.)    50C.  and  $1.00. 

3.  Bob,  Son  of  Battle.     Ollivant     (Morang.) 

50c.  and  $1.00. 

4.  Sister  to  Evangeline.    Roberts*    (Morang.) 

75c.  and  $1.50. 

5.  Young    Mistley.      Merriman.      (McLeod.) 

50c.  and  $1.25. 

6.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Morang.)     7Sc. 

and  $1.50. 

TUCSON,    ARI. 

1.  Mr.   Dooley  in  Peace  and  War.      Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

2.  D^'s  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50.* 

4.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.    Rostand.    (Doubleday 

&  McQure  Co.)    50  cents. 

5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)      $1.50. 

WACO,   TEX. 

1.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  Parker.   (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 
4   Second     Thoughts     of  an     Idle     Fellow. 
Jerome.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Qure Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.     BuUen.     (Apple- 

ton.)    $1.50. 

3.  Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Browning  Letters.     (Harper.)     $6.00. 

5.  Hungarian  Nabob.     Jokai.     (Doubleday  & 

McQure  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Young  Mistley.  Merriman.    (Mackel  &  Co.) 

$1.25. 


THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Qure Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Mr.   Dooley  in   Peace  and  War.      Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 
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The  death  of  M.  Francisqite  Sarcey, 
which  is  announced  as  we  go  to  press,  de- 
prives the  world  of  the  one  dramatic  critic 
whose  reputation  was  truly  international. 
Our  next  number  will  contain  an  appre- 
ciation of  his  work  and  of  his  personality. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  during  Mr, 
Rudyard  Kipling's  illness  a  sympathetic 
letter  from  him  to  a  bereaved  friend  was 
published.  We  learn  that  the  friend  was 
Mr.  Frank  T.  Bullen,  the  author  of  The 
Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,  which  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, departing  from  his  usual  wont,  so 
heartily  recommended  to  the  public. 

Here  is  a  new  story  about  Bismarck.or, 
at  any  rate,  a  story  that  we  have  not  yet 
seen  in  print.  It  appears  that  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  Bismarck  was  a  good  deal 
irritated  by  some  of  the  statements  and 
comments  which  appeared  from  day  to 
day  in  several  of  the  leading  London 
newspapers.  At  that  time  Dr.  W.  H. 
Russell,  unpleasantly  familiar  to  Ameri- 
cans as  "Bull  Run  Russell,"  was  acting  as 
war  correspondent  for  the  London  Times, 
and  in  that  capacity  and  through  official 
influence  was  very  much  in  Bismarck's 
society.  One  evening  when  Bismarck 
had  been  denouncing  the  other  English 
papers  with  his  usual  violence  and  pun- 
gency of  phrase.  Dr.  Russell  took  occa- 
sion to  observe  in  a  self-complacent  way ; 

"Well,  you  must  admit,  Count  Bis- 
marck, that  /,  at  least,  have  been  entirely 
discreet  in  everything  that  I  have  written 
to  the  Times,  You  have  always  conversed 
before  me  with  the  utmost  frankness  up- 


on all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  I  have  been 
most  careful  never  to  repeat  a  word  of 
anything  that  you  have  said." 

Bismarck  turned  upon  him  with  a  look 
of  mingled  anger  and  contempt. 

"The  more  fool  you !"  he  roared.  "Do 
you  suppose  that  I  ever  said  a  word  be- 
fore you  that  I  didn't  want  to  have  you 
print  ?" 

<t 

If  we  were  to  single  out  one  book  from 
those  tliat  have  been  pubhshed  this  sea- 
son as  exhibiting  in  the  highest  degree 
that  rare  creative  power  called  literary 
genius,  we  should  name  The  Greater  !n- 
cHnation,  by  Edith  Wharton.  The  book 
has  met  with  a  fair  reception  in  the 
press,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that 
enough  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the 
originality  of  the  work.  And  not  only 
has  Mrs.  Wharton  brought  to  these 
stories  a  remarkable  power  of  insight 
and  imagination,  but  the  phase  of  life  in 
America  which  she  has  chosen  for  treat- 
ment may  be  said  to  be  altogether  new  in 
her  hands.  Her  work  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  know  that  the  proc- 
esses by  which  her  results  are  reached 
have  been  gained  largely  through  intui- 
tion and  sympathy.  One  would  almost 
imagine  in  reading  these  stories  that  the 
author  must  have  suffered  and  gone  deep 
into  life  in  order  to  bring  up  from  its 
depths  such  knowledge  of  the  world  as 
is  disclosed  in  her  pages.  And  yet  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton was  born  little  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  in  New  York.  On  both  sides 
she  comes  of  old  \ew  York  stock,  her 
mother  being  a  Rhinelander.  Most  of 
her  time  has  been  spent  between   New 
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York  and   Newport,   and   she   has  also 
lived  abroad,  especially  in  Italy,  of  which 
country  she  is  very  fond.    Her  husband, 
Mr.  Edward  Wharton,  is  a  member  of 
the   Philadelphia   family   of  that   name, 
and  was  married  to   Miss  Edith  Jones 
fully  ten  years  ago.     Both  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  animals,  and  have  been  for 
years  the  moving  spirits  in  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
in  Rhode  Island.    The  photograph  which 
we  present  of  Mrs.  Wharton  with  her 
two  pet  dogs  is  the  only  one  that 
was    available    for    reproduction 
here,  but  it  is  very  characteristic 
when  we  bear  in  mind  her  love  of 
animals.    Her  first  stories  began  to 
appear  in  Scribncr's  and  the  Ceit- 
lury  some  years  ago ;  one  of  them 
especially,  called  "Mrs.  Manstey's 
View."  published  in  Scribiier's,  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance.    She  is 
also  the  author  of  a  book  on  do- 
mestic architecture  and  home  dec- 
oration, published  by  the  Messrs. 
Scribner,  which  was  reviewed  in 
these  pages  a  year  ago  last  April. 
A  review  of  The  Greater  Inelina- 
lion  appears  on  another  page. 
It 
With  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden's 
new  book  it  is,  we  are  convinced, 
otherwise  than  with  Mrs.  Whar- 


ton's. One  cannot  read  The 
Fowler  without  perceiving  that  the 
author  has  gained  more  than  a 
hint  from  experience,  and  that  life 
has  indeed  taught  her  much  in  the 
school  of  suffering  and  bitter  es- 
trangement. The  book  is  most 
vivid  in  its  disclosures  of  certain 
psychic  aspects  of  life,  and  its 
truth  is  brought  home  to  the  mind 
with  telling  force.  It  is  a  book  of 
power,  and  will  enthrall  the  reader 
by  its  strong  personality — a  per- 
sonality that  has  lived  and  strug- 
gled and  passed  through  wintry 
terrors.  Indeed,  the  original  title, 
although  a  clumsy  one,  is  that 
which  best  describes  the  book — I, 
loo,  have  Passed  Through  IVintry 
Terrors.  The  Fowler  proves  one 
thing,  that  Miss  Harraden  is  not  a 
woman  of  one  book,  but  that  she  is 
a  literary  artist  and  a  serious  nov- 
elist whose  work  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  hterature  of  the  present  day. 
The  portrait  which  we  give  below  of  Miss 
Harraden  is  taken  from  her  latest  photo- 
graph. 

*t 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  whose  first 
book,  The  Celebrity,  got  its  author  very 
much  talked  about  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed lampooning  of  the  creator  of  Van 
Bibber,  has  at  least  gained  a  hearing 
through  this  notoriety  for  his  new  novel. 


^ 
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Richard  Carvel,  which  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  We  may  say  here  in 
Justice  to  Mr.  Churchill  that  he 
denies  having  ever  entertained 
the  slightest  notion  of  holding 
Mr.  Davis,  or  any  one  else,  up  to 
ridicule  as  the  "Celebrity" ;  the 
idea  was  pure  invention.  And 
it  ought  also  to  be  added  that 
The  Celebrity,  though  published 
first,  is  not  in  point  of  time  Mr. 
Churchill's  first  book,  as  he  has 
been  occupied  during  the  past 
four  years  in  writing  Richard 
Can-el;  The  Celebrity  having 
been  thrown  off  between  times 
as  a  bit  of  amusement.  Mr. 
Churchill  is  more  anxious  that 
as  a  serious  writer  his  work 
should  be  judged  by  the  new 
novel  just  published  rather  than 
by  his  literary  jeu  d'esprit  of  last 
autumn.  A  review  of  Richard 
CanW. appears  on  another  page. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  was 
graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapohs  in  1894. 
He  ranked  among  the  first  five 
or  six  in  his  class,  and  has  the 
honour  of  having  reorganised 
the  Naval  Academy  crew  and  its 
captain,  as  well  as  being  known 
as  a  capable  member  of  its  foot- 
ball team.  He  resigned  from  the 
Navy  when  he  was  graduated, 
and  was  employed  for  a  time  on 
the  Army  and  Navy  Journal, 
subsequently  acting  as  assistant 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine  for  about  a 
year.  Since  then  for  two  years  past  he 
has  apphed  his  time  wholly  to  the  writ- 
ing of  fiction. 

It 

Chicago  has  the  honour  this  month  of 
publishing  a  work  of  fiction  by  a  new 
writer  which  should  gain  distinction  by 
its  admirable  literary  quality  and  descrip- 
tive power.  Miss  Florence  Wilkinson  in 
The  Lady  of  the  Flag-Flowers  has  writ- 
ten a  story  of  American  life  and  charac- 
ter into  which  the  ingenuous  and  fasci- 
nating Yvonne,  half  Indian  and  half 
French,  is  precipitated,  arousing  passion 
and  admiration,  and  causing  tragedy  for 
herself  and  for  those  who  love  her.    It  is 
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indeed  for  the  sake  of  this  character  that 
the  story  is  told,  and  none  of  the  other 
personages  in  the  book  lives  in  its  pages 
as  does  Yvonne,  a  charming  and  most 
bewitching  figure  from  the  time  that  we 
first  see  her  sitting  on  a  stump  watch- 
ing the  Indian  woodcutter  felling  the 
great  pine  tree,  "all  the  French-Indian 
blood  in  her  stirred  by  the  incipient 
tragedy,"  on  through  her  turbulent  life 
until  the  end,  when  "she  looked  like  a 
child  fallen  asleep  in  Summer's  lap."  Miss 
Wilkinson's  style  is  richly  coloured  by  an 
ornate  fancy  that  is  apt  to  run  riot  at 
times,  and  this  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  her  otherwise  fine  descriptions  of  na- 


ture.  She  has  yet  to  learn  the  value  of 
reserve  and  the  power  of  self-restraint  in 
diction.  But  she  has  the  quality  of'  in- 
vesting her  pictures  of  nature  with  warm, 
human  interest,  and  Yvonne  at  least  is 
a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood. 


Miss  Wilkinson  has  just  gone  to  Ox- 
ford and  London  for  the  summer  in  the 
company  of  Mrs.  Martha  Foote  Crow,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Her  father 
is  also  a  professor  in  this  university,  and 
we  understand  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  literature  in  the  family.  Miss  Wilkin- 
son was  bom  in  Tarrytown  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  lived  there  until  she  went  to 
Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1893.  Although 
it  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that 
she  has  been  aroused  to  undertake  steady 
literary  work,  she  has  distinguished  her- 
self on  several  occasions  by  reading  some 
short  stories  which  she  had  written,  be- 
fore the  Wednesday  Club  in  Chicago, 
and  she  was  the  author  of  the  poem  for 
the  dedication  of  the  Woman's  Building, 
May  I,  1893.  An  article  of  hers,  written 
for  Professor  Moulton  on  "The  Building 
of  a  Drama,"  was  chosen  as  the  best  piece 
of  literary  work  in  a  competitive  contest 
at  the  university,  and  received  an  award, 
besides  being  read  in  Kent  Theatre  in 


the  spring  of  1894.  Since  taking  up  her 
abode  in  Chicago  she  has  become  inter- 
ested in  Settlement  work,  and  she  has 
been  associated  with  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
of  Hull  House.  Her  love  of  nature,  as 
might  be  gathered  from  her  story,  is 
very  great,  and  she  herself  has  said  that 
her  greatest  inspiration  has  been  drawn 
from  the  beauties  of  the  hill  and  river 
country  among  which  she  was  born,  and 
from  the  woods  through  which  as  a 
child,  like  her  little  Yvonne,  she  loved  to 
wander  all  day. 


American  scholarship  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  author  of  The  History  of 
English  Romanticism  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  which  is  reviewed  on  another 
page.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  contemporary  literature 
which  has  been  made  by  an  American 
man  of  letters.  Professor  Henry  A. 
Beers  was  born  at  Buffalo,  New  York, 
on  July  2.  1847.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yaie  in  1869,  being  class  orator  and  the 
recipient  of  various  scholarly  and  liter- 
ary honours.  He  has  published  two 
volumes  of  verse — Odds  and  Ends  in 
1878,  and  The  Thankless  Muse  m  1875. 
Some  of  his  poems  have  been  reprinted 
in  England;  but  he  is  better  known  as 
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an  essayist  and  a  writer  of  short  stories. 
His  best  known  volumes  are  A  Suburban 
Pastoral  and  Other  Stories,  and  The  Ways 
of  Yale.  As  a  story  teller  he  has  a  pleas- 
ing style,  and  his  descriptions  show  true 
imagination  and  humour.  With  some 
improvement  in  the  pure  process  of  nar- 
ration he  will  doubtless  become  more 
widely  known.  Professor  Beers  is  also 
the  author  of  a  large  number,  of  admir- 
able literary  essays  and  studies,  of  which 
only  one  has  been  published  in  full — 
the  essay  on  Coleridge  as  a  prose  writer. 
He  has  also  written  a  biography  of  N.  P. 
Willis.  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany are  the  pubhshers  of  Professor 
Beers's  works. 


Sonic  months  ago  we  called  attention 
to  a  story  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  called 
"The  Wife  of  His  Youth,"  which  was  re- 
markable, even  in  these  days  of  good 
short  stories,  for  its  literary  skill  and  dis- 
tinction, its  dramatic  quality,  its  tactful 
treatment  of  a  delicate  race  problem,  and, 
above  all,  for  its  genuine  human  feeling. 
Some  who  read  this  slory  recalled  others 
from  Mr.  Chesnutt's  pen  that  had  ap- 


peared in  the  Atlantic  and  other  maga- 
zines during  the  past  ten  years,  among 
them  being  a  number  of  "conjure" 
stories,  which  now  form  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Chesnutt's  first  book,  The  Conjure 
IVoinaii,  just  published  by  Messrs, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  This 
book  will  serve  to  give  its  author  an  as- 
sured place  among  story  writers,  besides 
contributing  an  eloquent  and  sympathetic 
artistic  treatment  of  his  people  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  which  is  unique 
and  valuable.  For  Mr.  Chesnutt  has 
not  only  an  exceptional  knowledge  of 
the  negro  character  and  environment, 
biu  he  has  also  marvellous  subtlety  and 
wisdom  in  his  treatment  of  their  diffi- 
culties. Standing  as  -the  author  does 
between  the  two  races — nearer,  per- 
haps, to  the  white  by  education,  business 
association  and  tastes,  yet  near  enough 
to  the  black  man  to  he  keenly  alive  to  the 
complexity  of  character  evolved  by  his 
peculiar  environment — he  is  completely 
competent  to  deal  with  the  variations  of 
life  on  the  plantation — a  life  made  up  of 
toil  entirely,  hardened  by  cruelty  and  sor- 
row, under  which  flowed  a  current  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements  as  that  of  the 
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master,  only  more  intense,  because  smoth- 
ered beneath  a  careless  exterior  of  seem- 
ingly passive  acceptance  of  the  existing 
order  of  things. 


Mr,  Charles  W,  Chesnutt  was  born  in 
Ohio  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
after  which  his  parents  moved  to  North 
Carolina,  where  he  spent  some  years  as 
a  teacher,  becoming  at  an  early  age  the 
principal  of  a  State  Normal  School.  Later, 
he  went  to  New  York  and  was  for  a 
time  connected  with  one  of  the  large 
daily  newspapers,  afterward  returning  to 
Cleveland,  where  he  is  well  known  as  a 


lawyer  and  court  reporter.  He  is  a  type, 
not  rare  in  oiir  times,  of  the  professional 
man  who  devotes  his  best  hours  to  the 
prosaic  task  of  earning  a  living,  and  who 
in  his  brief  periods  of  leisure  turns  his 
love  of  letters  to  richer  and  farther  reach- 
ing account.  I'rom  the  quality  of  work 
done  by  him  in  the  past  we  looked  with 
eagerness  for  this  book  of  short  stories. 
which  has  now  appeared,  and  what  it 
reveals  not  only  pleases  and  satisfies,  but 
arouses  greater  expectations.  \Vc  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Chesnutt  is  now  engaged 
on  a  novel.  A  review  of  The  Conjure 
Wouiaii  appears  among  our  Novel 
Notes. 
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The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Honore  de  Balzac  has  just  been 
celebrated  in  France,  at  Tours,  the  birth- 
place of  the  famous  realist.  The  munici- 
pal Council  of  Tours  was  petitioned  to 
make  an  appropriation  toward  the  cele- 
bration of  May  16,  but  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  Council  are  social- 
ists, and  they  refused  the  request,  think- 
ing that  Balzac  was  a  "clerical"  because 
of  his  Curi  de  Vilage,  Cure  de  Tours 
and  La  Messe  de  l' A  thee.  That  Balzac, 
the  g^eat  originator  of  realism,  the 
master  of  Flaubert  and  Zola,  should  be 
classed  as  a  clerical  even  by  the  most 
ignorant  of  Frenchmen  appears  more 
than  passing  strange.  He  did  yearn  for 
the  luxurious,  as  many  poetic  natures 
have  done.  He  craved  the  robings  and 
jewels  that  accompany  wealth,  but 
gained  them  when  it  was  too  late  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  his  tremendous  labours. 
Worn  out  with  creating  the  Comedie 
Humaine,  conceived  in  his  fertile  brain, 
he  died  when  only  fifty-one  years  of  age. 
A  dullard  at  school,  a  failure  as  a  law 
student,  starving  almost  in  a  garret  for 
ten  years,  undertaking  enterprise  after 
enterprise  only  to  fail,  he  barely  grasped 
literary  success  before  death  met  him. 
"I  long  to  be  famous  and  to  be  loved," 
he  wrote  his  sister;  and  fame  and  af- 
fection such  as  he  longed  for  were  his 
but  for  a  moment.  His  bride  was  a 
widow  within  less  than  a  year.  And  the 
fame  that  has  been  awarded  to  him  is 
chiefly  posthumous.  His  genius  made 
him  one  of  the  "modems"  in  so  emphatic 
a  way  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
expounder  of  "environment"  and  "adap- 
tation" wrote  before  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion was  accepted.  Whatever  place  may 
be  assigned  to  him  in  the  roll  of  the  im- 
mortals, he  himself  claimed  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  the  "Secretary  of  Society." 
The  portrait  of  Balzac  on  the  opposite 
page  was  recently  photographed  from  the 
painting  by  Louis  Boulanger  for  repro- 
duction here.  ^ 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
are  reissuing  Miss  Wormeley's  excellent 
translations  of  Balzac's  novels  in  a  sub- 
scription set  to  be  called  the  Centenary 
Edition.  Six  volumes  are  now  ready, 
also  a  new  volume,  entitled  The  Personal 
Opinions  of  Balzac,  gathered  chiefly  from 
his  correspondence  and  his  miscellaneous 


writings.  This  volume  and  the  memoir 
by  Miss  Wormeley  make  the  Centenary 
Edition  the  most  complete  as  well  as  the 
most  satisfactory  rendering  of  Balzac  in 
English.  The  same  firm  have  also  com- 
menced their  handsome  subscription  edi- 
tion of  Daudet's  works,  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  French  artists,  with  The  Nabob 
in  two  volumes.  The  other  volumes  are 
to  appear  in  rapid  succession. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Child,  by 
Hannah  Lynch,  which  has  been  a  strong 
attraction  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  several  months  past,  will 
be  published  in  the  autumn  by  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  The  identity 
of  the  author  has  only  recently  been  dis- 
closed, and  as  there  may  be  some  among 
the  readers  of  these  chapters  of  a  sad  and 
unhappy  child  life  who  may  be  inclined 
to  associate  them  with  the  childhood  of 
the  author,  it  may  be  well  to  publish  here 
a  letter  which  she  has  written  in  reply  to 
this  charge : 

Sirs:  My  unpretentious  little  story,  Autobi- 
ography of  a  Child,  has  been  referred  to  as 
history.  May  I  protest  against  the  misappli- 
cation of  a  title  so  solemn  and  serious  to  mat- 
ter so  fragile  and  fugitive  as  a  tale  of  child- 
hood? The  story  is  essentially  a  work  of 
imagination,  an  effort  to  interpret  the  vision 
and  mind  of  a  child  and  tell  her  story  from  her 
point  of  view  as  I  imagined  she  would  tell  it 
Such  a  task  has  nothing  at  all  of  the  nature  of 
history.  Its  concern  is  impressions  and  pic- 
tures, not  facts.  In  the  drama  of  existence 
facts  are  of  comparative  insignificance.  The 
important  thing  is  not  what  is  relatively  true, 
but  what  we  believe  to  be  true,  since  this  alone 
reveals  temperament  and  character.  Shelley 
and  an  Oxford  don  would  hold  very  different 
opinions  of  Oxford  as  an  institution,  and  both 
would  be  equally  sincere  and  worthy  of  atten- 
tion in  their  expression  of  their  diverse 
opinions.  We  should  turn  to  the  one  for  his- 
tory, and  own  that  we  preferred  the  other  in 
the  realm  of  imagination. 

I  am  aware  that  the  barbarous  frankness  of 
my  heroine  will  be  repulsive  to  a  large  class  of 
readers,  but  I  have  made  a  concession  to  their 
susceptibilities  in  depicting  her  as  a  very 
naughty  little  girl.  Like  another  little  girl, 
*'when  she  was  bad  she  was  horrid" ;  and,  like 
that  undisciplined  young  lady,  she  more  often 
than  not  deserved  to  be  "spanked  most  em- 
phatic"   Now,  I  might  have  represented  her 
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as  a  tortured  angel  instead,  and  she  herself,  if 
consulted,  would,  I  suspect,  greatly  have  pre- 
ferred to  enter  fiction  as  a  stained-glass  ideal 
ot  virtuous  infancy. 

I  relied  on  her  unhappiness  for  the  reader's 
indulgence,  for  those  who  love  children  will 
agree  with  this  writer  that  it  is  intolerable  to 
think  even  a  bad  child  can  be  unhappy.  If  the 
story  of  Angela  should  bring  home  this  fact 
to  a  single  reader  whom  life  hitherto  had  not 
taught  it  to,  it  will  not  have  been  written  in 
vain.    I  am,  etc.. 

The  Author  of 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Child. 


Some  waggish  person  has  been  playing 
tricks  on  our  confiding  contemporary,  the 
Critic.  That  periodical  in  its  last  number 
proudly  calls  the  attention  of  its  readers 
to  "this  excellent  portrait  of  the  dis- 
tinguished palaeontologist,"  the  late  Pro- 
fessor O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  University. 
The  portrait  given  is,  indeed,  an  excellent 
one — of  Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafay- 
ette College.  It  is  too  bad,  but  never 
mind.  The  Critic  deserves  commendation 
for  its  humour,  even  though  this  humour 
be  unconscious. 


Under  the  attractive  title  A  Dividend 
to  Labour,  Professor  Nicholas  Paine  Gil- 
man  will  soon  have  ready  for  publication, 
by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany, a  novel  and  instructive  volume. 
He  conceives  the  dividend  to  labour  (out- 
side of  wages,  which  he  does  not  here  dis- 
cuss) as  direct  or  indirect.  The  indirect 
dividend  will  be  the  subject  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  volume.  After  three  prelim- 
inary chapters  on  the  moralisation  of  the 
labour  contract,  the  model  employer,  and 
Robert  Owen,  the  manufacturer,  the 
author  presents  in  concise  form  a  large 
body  of  authentic  and  cheering  informa- 
tion about  "employers'  institutions"  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  closing  por- 
tion of  the  volume — on  the  direct  divi- 
dend— is  devoted  to  profit  sharing.  Ex- 
tended accounts  of  four  notable  appli- 
cations of  this  system  and  a  careful  sum- 
mary of  its  present  condition  bring  the 
narrative  down  to  date.  Like  Professor 
Oilman's  work  on  Profit  Sharing,  A  Dizn- 
dend  to  Labour  should  have  much  inter- 
est for  liberal-minded  employers  and  stu- 
dents of  social  questions. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Russell  announces  a 
Souvenir  of  Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  uni- 
form with  those  he  has  produced  of 
Maude  Adams  and  Olga  Nethersole. 
Miss  Marlowe  is  to  be  represented  in 
twelve  characters  from  her  repertoire. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  Mr.  Russell 
has  published  two  of  Hauptmann's  plays, 
translated  by  Mary  Morison,  entitled 
Lonely  Lives  and  The  Weavers.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  dates  of  the  original  stage 
production  are  not  given.  This  has  been 
done,  and  the  original  cast  is  also  given, 
in  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas's  Alabama, 
which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  same 
publisher.  These  are  uniform  with  Mr. 
Russell's  edition  of  Cyrano.  Gerhart 
Hauptmann's  poetic  masterpiece,  The 
Sunken  Bell,  which,  it  is  announced,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Sothern  will  present  on  the  stage 
next  season,  will  also  appear  immediately 
in  this  uniform  edition  of  plays.  Mr. 
Charles  Henry  Meltzer  has  written  the 
English  version. 

The  educational  world  has  had  some 
weeks  of  genuine  amusement  over  the 
suit  for  criminal  libel  instituted  by  Presi- 
dent Little,  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education,  against  the  editor  and  pub- 
lishers of  the  Educational  Review.  Now 
that  the  indictment  has  been  thrown  out 
of  court  on  a  technicality  the  case  is  prob- 
ably to  be  considered  closed.  For  our 
part,  after  reading  the  paragraph  upon 
which  Mr.  Little  based  his  suit,  we  are 
quite  unable  to  discover  anything  in  it 
that  could  be  regarded  as  either  libellous 
or  criminal.  We  have  ourselves  had  so 
many  names  applied  to  us  by  Chap  Book 
writers.  Western  newspaper  editors,  Let- 
ter Box  contributors  and  anonymous  cor- 
respondents, that  if  any  one  were  to  de- 
scribe us  as  "an  educational  mastodon" 
we  should  take  it  as  rather  a  compliment 
to  our  general  largeness  and  massiveness. 
Therefore,  if  the  editor  of  the  Review 
should  ever  be  tried  upon  such  an  indict- 
ment, we  do  not  believe  that  the  laws  of 
libel  would  be  found  to  fit  his  case.  Were 
the  indictment  brought,  however,  before 
a  court  where  the  laws  of  rhetoric  are 
supreme,  it  is  likely  that  it  would  go  hard 
with  him.  His  paragraph  began  with  an 
equestrian  trope  in  which  Tammany  was 
represented  as  being  "in  the  saddle,"  a 
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fact  which  was  elucidated  by  the  further 
statement  that  "an  educational  mastodon" 
and  several  other  "representative  ante- 
diluvians" were  to  be  found  in  the  Board 
of  Education,  some  of  whose  members 
were  held  together  by  "the  cohesive  force 
of  public  plunder."  The  result  of  this 
complicated  condition  of  things  was  that 
Tammany  had  found  "a  rift  in  its  pet 
lute."  We  should  ourselves  think  that  if 
a  mastodon  began  fooling  with  a  pet  lute 
a  rift  in  it  would  be  ultimately  certain  to 
appear;  but  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us 
see  anything  libellous  in  putting  such  a 
very  obvious  fact  on  record. 

•I 

A  good  deal  is  being  said  just  now 
about  the  relation  of  advertisers  to  the 
newspapers  in  which  they  advertise,  and 
as  to  the  propriety  of  a  refusal  to  adver- 
tise in  any  newspaper  whose  policy  they 
hold  to  be  injurious  to  their  business  in- 
terests. Of  course,  the  first  thing  that 
always  comes  to  the  front  in  such  a  dis- 
cussion as  this  is  the  familiar  declamation 
about  the  Freedom  of  the  Press.  The 
editorial  side  of  this  question  may  be 
summed  up  after  the  following  fashion: 

"Our  newspaper  advocates  in  all  things 
that  policy  which  commends  itself  to  the 
best  judgment  and  to  the  conscience  of  the 
editorial  staff.  It  mayor  may  not  be  always 
a  policy  of  infallible  wisdom,  but  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  honest  and  sincere,  and  it  can 
only  be  honest  and  sincere  while  it  is  un- 
influenced by  any  consideration  of  finan- 
cial or  personal  advantage.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  accept  dictation  from  any 
source;  and  when  an  advertiser  with- 
draws his  advertising,  because  he  objects 
to  our  honest  utterances,  he  is  in  r^ity 
attempting  to  dictate  to  us,  and  to  compel 
us  either  to  say  the  things  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  untrue  or  to  suppress  the 
things  which  we  believe  to  be  true." 

Before  considering  this  argument  on 
its  own  lines,  let  us  look  at  the  principle 
involved  as  applied  not  to  the  advertiser 
in  a  newspaper,  but  to  the  reader  of  it. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  for  a  number 
of  years  we  have  been  purchasing  and 
reading  every  day  a  certain  newspaper. 
We  have  done  so  because  that  newspaper 
seems  to  us  to  be  not  only  ably  and  in- 
telligently conducted,  but  because  it  sup- 
plies the  sort  of  reading  matter  that  we 


most  desire  to  have,  and  because  its  gen- 
eral attitude  toward  the  questions  of  the 
day  is  one  that  commends  itself  to  our 
own  taste  and  judgment.  Now,  suppose 
that  after  a  while  the  managers  of  the 
newspaper  in  question  begin  filling  their 
columns  with  a  different  sort  of  reading 
matter — reading  matter  that  has  no  at- 
traction whatsoever  for  us — and  suppose 
that  its  editorial  policy  is  changed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  offend  our  sense  of  what  is 
right  and  just,  and  to  advocate  every- 
thing that  seems  to  us  harmful  to  the  pub- 
lic interests.  Suppose  the  paper  becomes 
at  last  simply  the  exponent  of  a  feeble  and 
querulous  pessimism,  that  it  is  unable  to 
see  anything  good  in  the  world  around  it, 
that  it  fills  its  editorial  columns  day  after 
day  with  monotonous  abuse  of  all  our 
public  men,  that  its  sentiments  are  utterly 
opposed  to  the  national  self-respect  of  the 
American  people,  that  its  tone  suggests 
one  long,  unbroken  whine,  and  that  it  re- 
sembles in  its  treatment  of  all  subjects 
the  common  scold  of  a  backwoods  ham- 
let. When  this  metamorphosis  has  taken 
place  we  very  naturally  make  up  our  mind 
to  buy  and  read  some  other  paper.  We  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  managers  of  the 
Daiiy  Whine.  They  have  a  perfect  right 
to  run  their  paper  in  their  own  way,  just 
as  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  give  up 
taking  it,  and  to  read  some  other  more 
healthful  and  more  enlivening  journal. 
When  we  make  this  little  change  we  do 
not  feel  that  we  are  attempting  to  dictate 
to  the  editors.  We  do  not  say  anything 
about  it  at  all.  We  are  simply  exercising 
a  very  simple  and  unquestioned  right. 

Now,  wherein  is  the  case  of  the  adver- 
tiser any  different  from  the  case  of  the 
reader,  as  a  matter  of  principle?  The 
reader,  to  be  sure,  is  spending  on  the 
newspaper  only  two  or  three  dollars  a 
year,  and  the  advertiser  is  spending  sev- 
eral thousand ;  but  this  difference,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  only  makes  the  advertiser's 
case  a  stronger  one.  He  is  not  advertis- 
ing in  a  newspaper  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal favour  to  the  editors,  nor  as  a  mat- 
ter of  sentiment,  but  only  as  a  matter  of 
good  business.  He  advertises  because  he 
thinks  that  the  advertisement  is  a  paying 
investment.  He  does  not  care  what  the 
newspaper's  politics  may  be.  He  merely 
wishes  to  reach  die  attention  of  a  certain 
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class  of  readers  so  as  best  to  induce 
them  to  purchase  the  goods  which 
in  his  advertisement  he  offers  to  them. 
Now,  when  the  editorial  columns  of  a 
newspaper  are  conducted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  neutralise  the  value  of  the  adver- 
tisement as  an  advertisement,  why  should 
the  advertiser  continue  paying  out  good 
money  for  something  for  which  he  re- 
ceives no  equivalent  whatever?  For  in- 
stance, if  we  are  advertising  in  a  particu- 
lar paper  what  we  consider  an  excellent 
bargain  in  rugs,  and  the  editor  of  the 
paper  informs  his  readers  that  much  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  rugs  than  ours  can  be 
purchased  of  John  Smith,  then  very  natu- 
rally we  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  keep 
on  inserting  our  advertisement  in  that  par- 
ticular paper ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true 
if  the  editor,  instead  of  mentioning  a 
particular  dealer  who  is  our  business  rival, 
mentions  some  other  locality  where  his 
readers  can  drive  a  better  bargain  than 
with  us.  The  editor  has  a  perfect  right, 
if  he  chooses,  to  make  the  statements  in 
our  advertisement  appear  to  be  untrue, 
but  then  naturally,  as  a  matter  of  pure 
business,  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  save 
our  money,  and  cease  appealing  to  his  par- 
ticular set  of  readers,  because  we  consider 
that  their  perusal  of  our  advertisement 
will  no  longer  be  of  any  advantage  what- 
soever, and  in  doing  this  we  are  by  no 
means  hoping  or  expecting  or  wishing  to 
influence  the  policy  of  the  paper.  We 
are  simply  declining  to  throw  away  our 
money  or  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous. 
We  do  not  want  to  dictate  to  the  editor, 
nor  do  we  want  him  to  dictate  to  us.  And 
this  is  not  coercion.  It  is  simply  com- 
mon sense. 


Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  writing  recently 
on  daily  journalism  in  England,  voices 
the  sentiments  of  more  than  one  Ameri- 
can who  has  been  chagrined  when  in 
London  by  the  paucity  of  space  allotted 
in  the  English  papers  to  American  af- 
fairs. "It  beats  me  to  understand,"  he 
says,  "why  our  London  newspapers  do 
not  pay  more  attention  to  American  af- 
fairs. Why  should  they  not  have  at  least 
every  week  one  first-rate  American  letter, 
signed  in  the  manner  of  the  New  York 
papers?  There  are  Americans  enough 
about  London  to  justify  this,  and  in  ad- 
'^  very  large  number  of  Londoners 


have  especial  interest  in  America — ^an  in- 
terest which  is  certainly  bound  to  grow." 


That  authors  are  rarely  great  readers 
has  frequently  been  demonstrated,  but  a 
flagrant  instance  of  neglect  on  the  part 
of  three  prominent  writers  is  brought 
to  our  notice  by  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  in 
the  latest  number  of  the  British  Weekly 
that  has  come  to  hand.  "I  had  the  hon- 
our the  other  day,"  he  says,  "of  lunching 
with  three  very  eminent  men  of  letters. 
The  conversation  turned  on  Kipling. 
Said  one,  *I  am  ashamed  that  I  do  not 
know  Kipling's  work,  but  I  have  begun 
Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  friend,  and  I  do  not  like 
them.  Is  there  any  book  of  his  in  which 
you  can  at  once  see  his  power?'  He 
turned  round  to  his  neighbour,  who  re- 
plied immediately  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  Kipling  except  his  name.  The  third 
had  read  'The  Recessional,'  and  thought 
it  a  mixture  of  Longfellow  and  Dr. 
Watts,  but  not  so  good  as  Longfellow, 
not  nearly  so  good  as  'The  Psalm  of 
Life.'  He  had,  however,  heard  music- 
hall  ditties  of  Kipling  which  appeared  to 
be  clever.  If  I  were  free  to  give  the 
names  of  the  speakers,  they  would  be 
known  to  the  whole  world.  I  do  not  feel 
equal  to  drawing  the  proper  moral  from 
the  conversation."  It  is  at  least  refresh- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  Kipling  hubbub 
we  have  been  passing  through  to  en- 
counter such  stolid  indifference  in  high 
places. 

Simultaneous  with  the  report  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving's  great  success  in  Sardou's 
Robespierre  comes  the  announcement  of 
an  historical  romance  founded  on  the 
play  written  by  Ange  Galdemar  under 
Sardou's  supervision.  The  novel  will  be 
published  in  the  autumn  by  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  when  the  great 
English  actor  will  also  present  the  latest 
dramatic  production  of  the  leading 
dramatist  in  France  in  this  country.  It 
was  a  clever  American  critic  who  many 
years  ago — ^about  the  time  M.  Sardou 
wrote  a  play  in  which  some  Americans 
came  in  for  his  satire — ^likened  the 
dramatist  to  "a  conjurer,  a  clown,  and  a 
barometer."  Certainly  few  playwrights 
to-day  possess  what  M.  Jules  Claretie  has 
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attributed  to  Sardou — *^la  doigte  du  dra- 
maturge"— ^the  fingering  of  the  play- 
wright, the  art  of  dazzling  the  spectator 
for  the  time  being.  The  conjunction, 
therefore,  of  Irving  and  Sardou  is  of  ex- 
ceptional interest,  for  actor  and  author, 
whatever  be  their  defects,  alike  possess 
a  genius  for  the  technique  and  effect  of 
the  stage. 

The  first  time  we  remember  noticing 
Max  Pemberton's  name  was  in  connec- 
tion with  an  announcement — it  must  be 
six  years  ago — that  he  was  engaged  on  a 
novel  dealing  with  Venetian  life.  Mr. 
Pemberton  has  written  several  volumes 
of  fiction  since  then,  and  rumours  have 
reached  us  from  time  to  time  that  his 
studies  of  Venice  were  about  to  material- 
ise in  a  book,  but  still  our  expectation  has 
been  baffled.  Now  there  comes  an  an- 
nouncement that  a  volume  of  short 
stories,  entitled  The  Enchanted  Isles,  will 
be  published  for  him  in  the  autumn,  and 
that  it  is  composed  of  a  series  of  Vene- 
tian stories,  forming  a  charming  picture 
of  old  Venice,  and  connected  by  a  thread 
of  incident  in  the  manner  of  his  Queen 
of  the  Jesters,  The  book  is  to  be  well 
illustrated,  presumably  from  photographs. 
Is  this  preliminary  to  the  magnum  opus, 
we  wonder,  or  has  the  theme  baffled  Mr. 
Pemberton, too?  Mr. Pemberton  is  becom- 
ing almost  as  prolific  in  literary  produc- 
tion as  Mr.  Crockett.  Not  long  since  the 
Messrs.  Appleton  published  his  Russian 
novel,  Kronstadt;  The  Garden  of  Swords, 
which  is  drawing  to  a  close  in  the  Mun- 
sey  Magazine,  will  be  published  at  once 
by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
and  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  serial 
story,  entitled  Feo:  A  Romance,  has  just 
made  its  appearance  in  a  May  magazine. 
To  be  sure,  Mr.  Pemberton  is  riding  on 
a  wave  of  popularity,  and  ever)rthing  that 
he  writes  is  eagerly  received.  All  that 
he  needs  now  is  to  have  one  of  his  novels 
dramatised  and  produced  on  the  stage, 
and  we  believe  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  production  of  a  drama- 
tised version  of  Kronstadt  in  America 
and  in  England,  probably  next  season, 
and  that  The  Garden  of  Swords  is  also 
under  way  for  the  stage. 

>t 

Mr.  Stanley  J.  Weyman's  next  novel 
will  begin  serial  publication  in  the  Sum- 


mer, and  will  be  published  in  book  form 
later  in  the  year  by  Messrs.  Lx)ngmans, 
Green  and  Company.  It  is  to  be  called 
Sophia. 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  has  returned 
from  his  trip  to  Germany,  and  has  been 
commissioned  to  write  a  series  of  six 
short  stories  for  syndicate  publication 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Jerome's  Second 
Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow  has  been 
very  popular,  and  the  sales  have  now  sur- 
passed those  of  his  previous  books. 

Our  paragraph  concerning  "  Zangwill- 
itis,"  which  appeared  in  the  April  num- 
ber, was  quoted  by  the  Academy,  and 
elicited  the  following  story  from  a  corre- 
spondent :  "  Mr.  Zangwill  has  touched 
hearts  and  won  renown.  I  would  like  to 
tell  how  I  recently  stood  by  a  dying  bed 
and  heard  the  passing  soul  quote,  spas- 
modically, from  that  poignant  sketch  The 
Sabbath-Breaker.'  I  heard  this  one  (my 
dearest  of  all),  who  was  looking  Death 
in  the  eyes,  say,  *I  am  coming,  my  lamb. 
The  little  mother  is  on  the  way.'  And, 
again,  and  yet  again,  The  little  mother 
is  on  the  way,  the  little  mother  is  on  the 
way.'  Surely,  no  writer  can  ask  more 
than  the  power  to  wing  his  words  so  that 
they  are  remembered  and  bring  comfort 
on  the  threshold  of  death." 


Mr.  Pett  Ridge's  new  story  is  entitled 
A  Son  of  the  State,  and,  as  in  By  Order 
of  the  Magistrate,  deals  with  Cockney- 
dom,  but  Mordemly  gives  place  in  the 
new  book  to  a  childf  of  the  opposite  sex. 
It  will  be  published,  after  its  serial  ap- 
pearance, in  the  autumn  by  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 


Mr.  Crockett's  latest  novel.  The  Black 
Douglas,  which  is  published  by  the 
Doubleday  and  McQure  Company,  has 
been  more  successful  than  some  of  his 
recent  novels  have  been  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  romance  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  Scotland,  and  the  fall  of  the  house  of 
Douglas,  with  which  the  story  deals,  was 
the  romance  of  Mr.  Crockett's  boyhood. 
Mr.  Crockett  has  now  recovered  his 
health,  and  is  hard  at  work  in  a  seques- 
tered comer  of  the  Highlands. 
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The  kind  and  quality  of  insight  and 
workmanship  represented  in  Mr.  Cable's 
Strong  Hearts,  recently  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Scribner,  give  the  deepest  satis- 
faction to  any  one  who  cares  for  our  liter- 
ature as  an  expression  of  American  aims 
and  instincts.    '*The  book  is  penetrated 
with  the  spirit  of  beauty  throughout," 
said  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  in  a  re- 
cent conversation.     **In   reading  it  one 
feels   that   he   is   in   the   presence  of  a 
writer  in  whom  the  art  sense  was  born, 
and  who  has  reinforced  his  natural  gift 
by  the  most  intelligent  training.     Has 
there  been  another  American  who  could 
have  touched  *The  Taxidermist'  with  a 
hand  at  once  so  delicate  and  so  strong  and 
sure?  The  story  is  a  little  masterpiece — 
one  of  those  delicate  miracles  of  art  which 
are  so  iridescent  that  one  fears  they  will 
vanish  as  one  looks  at  them,  and  yet 
which  are  knit  together  and  fashioned  in 
structure  with  the  utmost  solidity.     In 
'The  Entomologist'  Mr.  Cable  has  given 
us  another  work  entirely  different  in  kind, 
but   pervaded   by   the   same   quality — a 
beautiful  piece  of  psychology  thoroughly 
co-ordinated  with  art.     There  is  some- 
thing so  fine  in  both  these  stories  that  it 
is  likely  to  escape  the  careless  or  rapid 
reader;  but  this  elusive  quality  will  give 
Strong  Hearts  a  long  date.    It  is  one  of 
the  few  contemporary  books  which  we 
shall  carry  with  us  in  the  long  journey 
toward  a  higher  civilisation." 

H 

The  London  Daily  Nezvs  has  under- 
taken to  circulate  the  works  of  Charles 
bickens,  Forster's  Life  of  Dickens,  and 
a  Dickens  Dictionary,  all  to  be  comprised 
in  nineteen  volumes,  after  the  manner  in 
which  the  London  Times  issued  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,  There  is  a  nat- 
ural fitness  in  Dickens's  works  being 
issued  through  the  agency  of  this  jour- 
nal, for  the  great  novelist  was  the  first 
editor  of  the  Daily  News.  We  notice, 
by  the  way,  that  the  Messrs.  Scribner 
have  added  Martin  Chuzalewit,  in  two 
volumes,  making  Volumes  VI.  and  VII., 
to  their  handsome  subscription  edition  of 
Dickens's  works. 

Readers  of  Charles  Dickens's  Martin 
Chuccleiint  will  remember  the  grim  de- 
scription of  Eden.     The  place  has  been 
L    identified  as  a  scattered  settlement  situ- 


ated on  the  Mississippi  River  at  a  point 
half-way  between  Hannibal,  Missouri, 
and  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  was  called  Mar- 
ion* City.  The  ambitious  minds  that 
planned  it  designed  that  it  should  be  the 
greatest  city  known  to  the  ancient  or  the 
modem  world ;  but  because  of  the  unex- 
pected operations  of  nature  and  other 
events  which  had  not  been  considered, 
the  city  never  grew  to  more  consequence 
than  that  of  a  mere  country  village,  where 
the  inhabitants  constantly  trudged  about 
in  mud  and  water.  The  founder  was  a 
man  named  William  Muldrow,  and  was 
possessed  of  splendid  maps,  unbounded 
impudence  and  ready  speech.  By  these 
means  he  disposed  of  numerous  lots  in 
this  miserable  swamp,  which  ultimately 
became  almost  completely  deserted. 

>t 
Mr.  Lionel  Johnson,  writing  the  other 
day  about  Dickens,  says  that  Mr.  George 
Gissing's  monograph  on  Dickens  is  by 
far  the  finest  and  truest  elaborate  piece 
of  criticism  that  has  yet  been  written  on 
Dickens,  and  that  his  admirable  study 
has  placed  all  lovers  of  Dickens  in  his 
debt  forever.  The  novel  which  Mr.  Gis- 
sing  lately  finished  will  not  be  published 
until  early  in  the  autumn. 

A  new  play  on  the  subject  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant  has  been  almost  finished  by 
Messrs.  Bronson  Howard  and  Brander 
Matthews.  It  will  be  produced  at  Wal- 
lack's  Theatre,  October  9,  with  Mr.  W. 
H.  Crane  in  the  title-role,  and  will  after- 
ward be  publisTied  in  book  form. 

We  have  not  seen  the  version  of  The 
Three  Musketeers  in  which  Mr.  Sothem 
has  been  playing,  but  as  it  deals  with  the 
adventures,  amorous  and  belligerent,  of 
one  Raoul  d'Artagnan  our  interest  and 
curiosity  in  the  matter  is  no  greater  than 
in  the  several  versions  we  have  seen, 
among  them  being  that  of  the  younger 
Salvini  and  that  of  James  O'Neil.  All 
these  d'Artagnans  were  Pierres  or  Alex- 
andres or  Gastons  or  Gaspards  or 
Armands — very  picturesque  and  enter- 
taining, albeit  rather  noisily  heroic — ^but 
as  to  who  they  may  have  iDcen  we  have 
not  the  remotest  idea.  They  certainly 
bear  no  relationship  to  the  marvellous, 
the  many-sided  Jonas  d'Artagnan  about 
whom  the  good  Dumas  wrote  so  many 
volumes.    It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
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calling  the  rose  by  any  other  name,  but 
whatever  stage  managers  may  have  to 
say  in  the  matter  Mr.  Pecksniff  is  Mr. 
Pecksniff  and  not  Mr.  Charlemagne 
Plantagenet,  and  M.  Jourdain  is  the  man 
who  talked  prose  and  did  not  know  it, 
and  Jonas  d'Artagnan  is  Jonas  d'Artag- 
nan  and  no  other.  What's  in  a  name? 
There  is  a  good  deal  in  that  Jonas.  It 
conveys  to  us  something  of  the  Gascon's 
wondrous  astuteness  and  resource.  Du- 
mas's  d'Artagnan  came  to  Paris  a  raw 
lad,  by  turns  shy  and  over-bold ;  the  stage 
shows  us  a  finished  musketeer,  who  in 
nowise  changes  during  the  course  of  the 
play.  He  is  as  absurd  as  the  stage 
Richelieu,  who  is  conventionally  senile 
and  ill-visaged,  and  who  shambles  about 
in  a  bad-fitting  scarlet  cassock — a  being 
totally  unlike  the  man  of  action,  the  poet, 
the  man  of  gallantry,  of  history  and  of 
Dumas.  These  Raouls,  Gaspards,  Gas- 
tons,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  are  from 
first  to  last  mere  swashbucklers.  The 
real  d'Artagnan  delights  by  his  intellect ; 
the  man  of  force  is  subject  to  the  man 
of  invention.  This  is  curiously  accentu- 
ated by  Sienkiewicz,  who  in  his  Polish 
historical  trilogy  gives  us  the  two  sides 
of  d'Artagnan  in  two  different  charac- 
ters— Pan  Michael,  the  incomparable 
swordsman,  and  Zagloba,  the  man  of  re- 
source. 

Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  whose  vol- 
ume of  stories  of  life  along  Park  Row, 
The  Stolen  Story  and  Other  Newspaper 
Stories,  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  is  about 
thirty  years  of  age  and  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  of  Princeton,  Illinois.  He  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  the  class  of 
'92.  He  began  writing  when  an  under- 
graduate, a  number  of  his  articles  and 
short  stories  being  printed  in  the  Nassau 
Literary  Magazine,  which  is  published 
by  the  Senior  class  at  Princeton.  After 
leaving  college  he  travelled  in  Europe 
for  a  year,  and  then  returned  to  New 
York  and  went  to  work  with  the  Sun, 
and  later  with  the  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser, There  is  a  curious  story — the 
truth  or  falsity  of  which  is  a  matter  of 
no  great  importance — told  along  Park 
Row,  to  the  effect  that  when  his  volume 
of  Princeton  Stories  appeared  about  this 
time,  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  doing 
"general  work"  on  a  certain  afternoon 


daily,  received  the  book  to  review — 
"being  a  Princeton  man" — and  that  with 
a  fine  sense  of  humour  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  business  side  of  the  matter, 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  three-quarters  of 
a  column  of  glowing  eulogy.  For  the 
last  two  or  three  years  Mr.  Williams  has 
been  with  the  publishing  house  of 
Messrs.  Scribner. 

One  is  tempted  to  say  that  Mr.  Will- 
iams was  a  newspaper  man  just  long 
enough.     He  left  the  life  of  Park  Row 
before  his  curiosity  was  satisfied,  before 
the  seeing  of  many  people  under  many 
circumstances  had  ceased  to  be  novel  and 
surprising.    To  the  end  he  had  gone  to 
his  daily  task  with  unflagging  interest. 
There  is  something  very  significant  in 
the  fact  that  all  the  stories  we  have  had 
about  the  newspaper  man  as  he  is  have 
been  the  work  of  young  men — Davis, 
Townsend,  Williams.    A  man  who  him- 
self lives  out  the  tragedy  of  Park  Row 
is  not  likely  to  do  very  much  of  any  kind 
of  sustained  work.     It  is  this  tragedy, 
the  pity  of  it,  the  hopelessness  of  it,  that 
Mr.  Williams  sees  everywhere.     It  un- 
derlies every  line  in  the  book,  flashing 
out  strangely  even  in  the  stories  of  joy- 
ousness    and    humour,    rising    to    fine 
heights  in  "The  Stolen  Story"  and  "The 
Old  Reporter."    And  however  entertain- 
ing these  stories  may  be  found  by  the 
general  reading  public,  they  can  be  en- 
joyed to  the  full  only  by  the  active  news- 
paper man — the   Park  Row  newspaper 
man — who  knows  how  closely  they  hold 
to  actual  fact,  and  how  accurately  they 
describe  existing  people.    If  you  will  go 
back  thirteen  or  fourteen  months  and 
look  into  the  files  of  the  newspapers,  you 
will  find  all  the  details  that  go  to  make 
the  story  of  "The  Cub  Reporter  and  the 
King  of  Spain."  The  story  of  "The  City 
Editor's  Conscience"  is  all  fact,  and  there 
can    be    no    indiscretion    in    identifying 
Maguire,  the  quick-tempered,  the  impa- 
tient,  the   genial,   the   kind-hearted,   as 
"Jerry"  Donnelly,  or  in  saying  that  the 
telegraph  editor  with  the  bald  head,  who, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  tale,  was  hanging 
his  umbrella  on  the  gas  jet  above  his 
desk,  so  that  no  one  would  walk  away 
with  it  by  mistake  or  otherwise,  is  to  this 
day  editing  "flimsy"  at  the  same  desk. 
Van  Cise,  Stone,  Manning,  Reed,  Mc- 
Carthy, are  all  drawn  from  well-known 
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newspaper  men.  "But  who  is  Billy 
Wcx)ds — the  great  Billy  Woods?" — was 
asked  recently.  Billy  Woods  seems  to  be 
the  summing  up  of  all — the  incarnation 
of  the  life  of  Park  Row — symbolic  of  all 
its  aspirations  and  struggle  and  success 
and  folly  and  futility  and  heartache. 

In  Macbeth  we  read  that  the  hero 
would  never  be  vanquished  until  "Great 
Birnam  Wood  to  high  Dunsinane  Hill 
shall  come  against  him."  This  classic 
Perthshire  estate  of  Dunsinane,  lying 
midway  between  the  town  of  Perth  and 
Coupar- Angus,  has  just  been  sold  to  Mr. 
Bernard,  brewer,  Leith,  for  £70,000 
($3SO»ooo)'  There  is  a  fort  on  the  es- 
tate, known  as  "Macbeth's  Fort";  the 
famous  hill  of  Dunsinane  is  included; 
and  there  is  a  spot  known  as  "the  Lang 
Man's  Grave,"  where  Macbeth  is  said  to 
have  been  buried,  after  falling  over  a 
rock  when  pursued  by  Macduff.  Un- 
fortunately for  this  story,  research  has 
shown  the  tumulus  as  only  a  Druidical 
stone.  Two  proprietors,  especially  Sir 
William  Nairne  and  Lord  Dunsinane, 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  estate  by 
tree-planting  and  otherwise.  A  glorious 
view  is  afforded  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try from  Dunsinane  Hill. 

>t 
From  an  interesting  description  of  a 
visit  paid  to  Mr.  Ruskin  on  the  occasion 
of  his  eightieth  birthday  in  February  last, 
we  learn  that  his  physical  condition  is  very 
weak  and  frail,  but  that  mentally  he  is 
quite  clear,  and  though  now  unable  to  do 
any  work  whatever,  that  he  still  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
world.  Until  a  month  or  two  ago  he 
was  able  to  get  out  every  day  when  the 
weather  was  fine,  and  in  the  evenings  it 
was  his  custom  to  read  aloud  some  por- 
tion of  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels, 
for  which  he  has  always  had  a  strong 
predilection.  Indeed,  of  all  his  treasures 
Mr.  Ruskin  probably  prizes  most  dearly 
the  manuscripts  of  several  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's novels  which  are  in  his  possession. 
He  has  now,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  read 
to,  and  one  of  the  most  recent  books  read 
to  him  was  Oliver  Twist,  which,  although 
familiar  to  him,  gave  him  much  delight. 
One  of  the  most  touching  greetings 
which  were  showered  upon  him  at  Brant- 
wood  from  all  parts  of  the  world  was  re- 
ceived froni  an  American  woman,  who 


sent  eighty  white  flowers,  bearing  the  in- 
scription : 

"Eighty  flower  sprays  for  eighty  pure  aad 

lovely  years." 

•t 

Mr.  Charles  Major,  the  author  of 
IVhen  Knighthood  was  in  Flower,  was 
in  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  May 
making  the  final  arrangements  for  the 
dramatisation  of  his  novel  with  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman,  previous  to  the  latter's 
sailing  for  England.  Miss  Julia  Marlowe, 
who  has  made  no  secret  of  her  g^eat  de- 
sire to  impersonate  the  role  of  "Mary 
Tudor,"  will  star  in  the  production,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  for  her  before 
the  middle  of  the  season.  When  Knight- 
hood was  in  Flower  is  now  in  its  fiftieth 
thousand. 

With  the  June  issue,  The  Art  Amateur 
celebrates  its  twentieth  anniversary.  The 
cover  is  artistically  done  in  brown  and 
gold,  and  the  illustrations,  of  which  there 
are  over  fifty,  are  very  beautiful,  most  of 
them  being  reproductions  of  the  pictures 
of  the  famous  Flemish  artist,  Jacob  Van 
Oost,  and  the  American  painter,  Henry 
Mosler.  The  contents  in  the  text  are  of 
unusual  interest,  befitting  the  occasion, 
and  comprise,  among  other  articles,  an  in- 
structive retrospect  of  the  progress  of  the 
magazine,  co-ordinate  with  the  develop- 
ment of  art  during  the  past  twenty  years ; 
a  review  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  Mon- 
tague Marks ;  "The  Work  of  Henry  Mos- 
ler," by  Roger  Riordan ;  "The  Camera  as 
an  Adjunct  to  the  Artist,"  by  W.  A. 
Rogers.  The  colour  plate  accompanying 
this  special  number  is  a  reproduction  of 
Henry  Mosler's  painting,  "The  Artist's 
Daughter."  It  is  very  charming  in  col- 
our and  shows  strong,  masterly  hand- 
ling.  ^ 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  return  from  the  arid  plains 
of  pamphlets  and  propagandas  to  the 
bright  fields  of  romantic  adventure. 
Readers  of  Mr.  Haggard's  recent  stories, 
who  have  lost  their  faith  in  the  guarantee 
of  lively  reading  which  the  author  of 
She  and  King  Solomon's  Mines  offered 
for  so  many  years,  may  take  up  Swallow 
and  approach  it  without  misgiving. 
Swallow  is  indeed  the  best  romance  that 
Mr.    Rider    Haggard   has    written    for 


years.  It  is  not  only  an  exciting  story, 
but  it  atTords  us  a  sympathetic  and  en- 
lightening picture  of  a  people  little  un- 
derstCM3<l  and  less  loved  by  the  people  of 
this  hemisphere.  It  is  also,  besides  be- 
ing a  really  strong  tale,  a  fine  piece  of 
writing,  and  makes  us  think  more  of  Mr. 
laggard's  two  early  books,  Daivii  and 


Jess,  than  of  anything  else  he  has  writ- 
ten; and  that  is  to  say  that  he  has  kept 
closer  to  art  and  life  and  that  his  romance 
in  Swalloiv  is  of  the  convincing  and  not 
of  the  sensational  kind. 
•t 
Last  month  we  gave  a  picture  of  the 
Honourable    Justin     McCarthy,     whose 
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Reminiscences  will  be  published  at  once 
by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  and  now  we  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  portrait  of  his 
son,  .\[r.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.  Both 
are  often  confounded  in  the  minds  of 
people,  not  only  bi'causc  of  the  similarity 
in  their  names,  hut  hy  reason  of  their 
similar  tastes  and  pursuits.  Doth  are 
historians  and  have  been  members  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  McCarthy,  the  son,  of 
whom  we  now  speak,  was  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  six  years,  and  left  it  af- 
ter the  downfall  of  Parnell.  finding  that 
his  political   duties  interfered   with   his 


literary  work,  to  which  he  now  devotes 
all  his  time.  He  has  also  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  drama,  and  has  been 
dramatic  critic  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  His 
lecture  tour  in  this  country  during  his 
recent  visit  was  not  successful,  but  his 
observation  of  American  life,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  .American  stage,  about  which 
he  contemplates  writing  a  book,  will  be 
valuable  to  him.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  plays  and  novels,  and  he  was 
commissioned  by  Mr.  Charles  Frohman 
while  he  was  in  this  country  to  write 


the  libretto  of  an  opera  for  which  Reg- 
inald de  Koven  is  to  compose  the  music. 
His  most  serious  work,  and  that  which 
has  been  most  successful,  is  his  History 
of  the  French  Revolution,  published  here 
b)  the  Messrs.  Harper.  A  Short  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  by  him  has  just 
been  published  by  Messrs.  H.  S.  Stone 
and  Company. 

H 

Ian  Maclaren  (Dr.  John  Watson) 
returned  from  his  Western  trip  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  sailed  on  the 
Teutonic  on  the  17th.  He  has  enjoyed 
his  second  visit  thoroughly,  and  although 
the  expenses  of  his  lecture  tour  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  were  very  heavy,  under 
Major  Pond's  management  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  netting  a  sum  of  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars. 

It 

On  the  occasion  of  Ian  Maclaren's  visit 
to  Galesburg,  Illinois,  in  March  last,  he 
was  entertained  by  the  Knox  Club  of  Chi- 
cago— being  the  association  of  the  grad- 
uates of  Knox  College  who  are  residents 
of  Chicago — and  was  the  guest  of  the 
president  of  the  college  during  the  fol- 
lowing day,  which  was  Sunday.  It  was 
while  Dr.  Watson  was  Mr,  Finley's  guest 
that  the  excellent  photograph  of  him, 
which  is  herewith  reproduced,  was  taken 
hy  Mr,  Allen  Ayrault  Green,  one  of  the 
Knox  students.  For  the  benefit  of  Dr. 
Watson's  Scottish  admirers  in  America 
we  print  here  the  President's  greeting  to 
Ian  Maclaren  on  behalf  of  the  college: 

Wi'  open  arms  we  meet  you. 
Ian  Maclaren ! 

Wi'  luvin'  hearts  we  greet  you. 
Ian  Maclaren ! 

Your  hanie's  ayoiit  the  miehty  sea. 

But  ah  !  you're  still  in  Drumtochty. 

However  far  frae  liame  ye  be — 

Frae  Perthshire  Glen  or  fair  Dundee, 
Ian  Maclaren  ! 


The   varld 


i  a   yo   r  par  sh  noo, 
cannv  leal  Drumsheu'. 
blessed  Margcl  Hoo. 


W     n  on)  1  La  1  Ian  Canpbdl.  dour. 
.■\nd  m     J  a  d  nonj  1  brave  Maclurc, 
And  Don        — n  a>  the     ne'er  grow  fewi 


Back  to  yotir  land  o'  lillls  and  rocks, 
O'  banks  and  braes  and  bonny  lochs, 
O'  people  brave  and  orthodox, 
Ye'll  bear  wi'  ye  Ihe  love  o'  Knox, 
Ian  Maclaren!  Ian  Maclaren  ! 
»t 
Two  years  ago  last  October  Dr.  Wat- 
son, when  in  this  country   for  the  first 
time,  visited  Knox  College,  and  at  the 
invitation   of   the   dean   of    women,    he 
was  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
reading  circle  of  Whiting  Hall,  and,  in- 
deed, christened  it  with  the  name  it  now 
bears,  "The  Circle  of  the  White  Rose." 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  told  his 
audience  of  about  one  hundred   young 
women  students  how  he  came  to  call  liis 
first  book-  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush. 
"I  have  here  before  me,"  he  said,  "white 
roses,  of  the  brier  bush,  I  judge,  which 
suggests  my  telling  you  why  I  chose  the 
name  Bonnie  Brier  Bush   for  my  book. 
Many  people  have  written  me  asking  for 
this  information.     The  white  rose  was 
the  symbol  of  the  Jacobites.    It  was  the 
lines  from  their  song,  'There  grows  a 


bonnie  brier  bush  in  oor  kail  yard,  and 
white  are  the  blossoms  on't  in  oor  kail 
yard,'  that  suggested  the  title  to  me.  In 
Scotland  the  kail  yard  of  any  peasant  can 
grow  the  white  brier  rose.  There  is  a 
significance  in  this  for  vou  and  for  me." 
•I 
Dr.  Watson,  with  Mrs.  Watson  and  a 
party  of  friends  from  Boston,  witnessed 
a  performance  of  the  dramatised  version 
of  Beside  Ihe  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  at  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Opera  House  on  the 
evening  of  May  ii.  Dr.  Watson  was 
delighted  with  the  play,  and  said  that  it 
surpassed  all  his  expectations.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  gratified  with  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  scenes  and  char- 
acters of  his  sketches  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  stage.  He  was  especially 
moved  by  the  Lachlan  Campbell  of  Mr. 
J  H.  Stoddart.  and  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond act  he  called  on  the  old  actor  in  his 
dressing-room  and  congratulated  him  on 
his  splendid  interpretation  of  Lachlan. 
In  its  revised  form  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush 
has  met  with  decided  success  on  its  re- 
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cent  tour  through  New  England.  After 
appearing  in  Philadelphia  for  a  week  it 
will  be  withdrawn  until  the  autumn.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  a  New 
York  opening  with  a  strong  cast. 

The  strong  personal  hit  made  by  Ada 
Merito,  the  leading  lady  of  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre,  as  Roxane  in  the  Ger- 
man performance  of  Cyrano,  has  brought 
this  talented  and  attractive  young  actress 


into  prominent  notice.  Miss  Merito  is 
one  of  the  many  foreigners  who  have 
found  the  German  stage  more  attractive 
than  the  theatre  of  their  native  land.  She 
is  a  native  of  Trieste,  Italy,  but  she  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  her  youth  and 
received  her  theatrical  schooling  in  Vien- 
na; so  that,  being  gifted  with  unusual 
linguistic  talent,  the  young  actress  has 
been  able  to  pass  muster  as  a  speaker  of 
German  even  on  the  German  stage,  which 
|t  is  very  strict  in  this  particular.     Her  ca- 


reer has  been  remarkable,  this  being  only 
her  third  season  on  the  stage.     The  third 
season  for  a  German  actress  means,  how- 
ever, rather  more  than  it  would  for  an 
artist  in  this  country.       At  the  smaller 
court  theatres  such  as  those  of  which  Ada 
Merito  has  been  a  member,  as  well  as  in  a 
theatre  like  the   Irving   Place  house,   a 
three    years'     stage    experience    means 
months    of    the  most  arduous  work  at 
learning,    rehearsing   and    playing   any- 
where from  fifteen  to  twenty  parts 
or  more  a  season.    This  gives  the 
routine  which  enables  a  budding 
talent  to  become  sure  of  itself,  to 
"find  itself,"  as  Kipling  would  put 
it.     Miss  Merito  has  been  seen  in 
several  important  classical  parts, 
as  Judith  in  Uriel  Acosta,  Recha 
(Nathan  the  Wise}.Thek\aiWal- 
lenslein,   with    Sonnenthal)     and 
others,  but  for  the  English-speak- 
ing habitues  of  the  Irving  Place 
Theatre  her  Roxane  has  been  of 
greatest  interest.     Press  and  pub- 
lic alike  have  united  in  praising 
the    charming    impersonation  of 
what,  in  Miss  Merito's  hands,  has 
proved  to  be  a  charming  charac- 
ter, full  of  sprightly  coquetry,  yet 
imbued    with    true    womanliness. 
The   performance   at   the    Irving 
Place  Theatre  has  shown  us  that 
M.  Rostand  did  not  expend  all  his 
genius  on  Cyrano ;  he  has  given 
us  in  Roxane  a  dainty,  piquant  bit 
of    character    painting,    which 
needed  but  the  touch  of  an  artist 
to  appear  in  all  its  beauty.     The 
regular  as  well  as  the  occasional 
visitors  of  the  Irving  Place  Thea- 
tre regret  with  Mr.  Conried  that 
her  contract  with  the  Royal  Thea- 
tre   in    Wiesbaden    may    prevent 
Miss    Merito's    return   next    sea- 
son.    She    has    been    enabled    to 
come  this  year  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Wiesbaden  management,  which  practical- 
ly "loaned"  her  to  Mr.  Conried  for  the 
winter.     So  while  we  must  bid  farewell 
to   the   promising  and   charming  young 
actress,  who  left  for  Germanv  last  month, 
we  may  still  hope  that  she  will  return  to 
us  as  star  "  guest  "  of  the  Irving  Place  at 
some  future  date.    We  certainly  hope  that 
when   Mr.  Conried  opens  his  projected 
uptown  theatre,  Miss  Merito  may  be  pres- 
ent to  take  a  leading  place  in  his  company. 


Chronicle  and  Comment 


FELIX    MOSCHELES. 


Mr.  Felix  Moscheles's  Fragments  of 
an  Autobiography,  reviewed  on  another 
page,  contains  a  number  of  fine  photo- 
gravures of  his  well-known  portraits. 
One  of  these  is  his  excellent  painting  of 
Robert  Browning.  It  was  Browning,  by 
the  way,  who  gave  him  the  only  letter  of 
introduction,  which  he  has  carefully  kept, 
at  the  time  of  the  painter's  visit  to  Ameri- 
ca in  1883.  "To  this  day,"  lie  says,  "when 
I  read  it,  it  seems  more  like  music  than 
like  epistolary  prose  to  me."  The  letter 
was  characteristic  of  the  "best  and  kind- 
est of  men" ;  and  ran  thus : 

19  Warwick  Crescent,  W., 
11th  August,  1884. 
To  whomsoever  it  may  concern : 

I  have  received  such  extraordinary  kind- 
ness from  Americans,  and  number  so  many  of 
them  among  my  friends,  that  it  would  seem  in- 
vidious if  I  selected  those  whom  I  ventured  10 
believe  would  oblige  me  were  it  possible.  I 
shall  therefore  say.  in  the  .simplest  of  word.<i, 
that  should  my  dear  friend,  the  Painter  Mos- 
cheles,  meet  with  any  individual  whose  sym- 
pathy I  have  been  privileged  to  obtain,  what- 
ever favour  and  assistance  may  be  rendered  to 
him,  or  his  charming  wife,  will  constitute  one 
more  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 

ROUEHT  BkowsiNa 


Mr.  Richard  Whiteing,  whose  Xa.  5 
John  Street  is  reviewed  in  this  number, 
is  an  artist  in  irony.  For  irony,  it  has 
been  said,  is  an  art,  and  the  ironist  an 
artist  who  extracts  a  fearful  joy  from  his 
own  bewilderment,  his  futile  misery  as 
a  spectator  of  the  discord,  the  tangle  and 
the  topheaviness  of  life.  There  is  no 
passion  like  that  which  is  concealed  by 
irony  in  its  power  of  intensity  and  fear- 
ful force  of  penetration.  And  when  we 
remember  that  it  is  by  this  instrument 
Mr.  Whiteing  has  revealed  the  passion 
of  his  soul,  aroused  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween Piccadilly  and  W  h  i  tech  ape  1,  and 
that  with  it  all  there  goes  a  fund  of  wit 
and  abounding  sympathy,  and  the  vigor- 
ous phrase,  it  will  not  be  wondereil  at 
that  his  book  has  been  accepted  as  one 
of  the  most  notable  works  dealing  with 
the  slum  world.  Let  No.  3  John  Street 
not  be  mistaken  for  a  serious  essay  on 
the  social  problem :  it  is  far  otherwise. 
His  Low  Covey  and  'Tilda,  the  flow- 
er-girl, are  fine  creations,  and  the  nar- 
rative, original  in  form,  is  permeated  by 
an  intellectual  htimour  which  illumines  its 
commonplace  materials.  Mo.  i  John 
Street  is  published  in  this  cotintry  by  the 
Century  Company. 


MONTH 


[jHE  two  most  interest- 
*•  ing  dramatic  events 
of  the  month  demand 
attention  from  singu- 
larly different  points 
of  view.  One  may 
be  approached  with 
the  highest  standards 
of  culture,  the  strict- 
est exactions  from  author,  manager  and 
actors:  the  other  must  be  treated  with 
that  leniency  with  which  it  is  wise  to  en- 
courage a  good  beginning.  It  would  be 
surprising  to  one  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  our  conditions  to  learn  that 
the  performance  which  moved  on  the 
higher  plane  was  given  without  any  her- 
alding in  a  foreign  theatre  and  the  one 
which  needs  to  be  treated  with  charity 
was  given  at  a  prosperous  theatre  on 
Broatlway  after  more  advance  interest 
than  has  been  shown  for  any  performance 
of  the  year. 

Hauptmann's  Fuhrmann  Henschel, 
which  was  played  at  the  Irving  Place 
Theatre  by  Sonnenthal  and  the  Conried 
Company,  is  one  of  the  strongest  plays 
of  our  time,  and  its  performance  brought 
out  a  side  of  Sonnenthal's  art  which  had 
not  yet  been  seen  here.  An  outline  of 
the  story  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
it  belonged  to  the  uninspired  though 
sometimes  strong  realistic  school  of  un- 
happy plays  in  which  the  gloomy  outcome 
of  events  is  uplifted  and  atoned  for  by 
no  buoyancy  of  spirit  or  imagination  in 
treatment.  To  see  the  drama,  however, 
is  to  realise  that  the  line  between  the 
uncompromising  study  of  real  life  in  its 
more  sordid  manifestations  and  the  high- 
er drama  need  not  be  a  sharp  one,  Filhr- 
mann  Hcuschcl  deals  with  the  troubles 
oi  a  teamster  who  promises  his  first  wife 
on  her  deathbed  not  to  marry  a  certain 
woman  whom  she  distrusts,  but  who  is 
finally  led  by  the  drift  of  circumstances 
and  the  advice  of  his  friends  to  break 


his  promise.  The  unfaithfulness  of  the 
woman  to  him  and  the  suspicion  that  she 
murdered  his  child  and  his  first  wife 
prey  upon  him  and  bring  him  almost  to 
the  verge  of  insanity.  He  finally  solves 
the  situation  by  suicide.  This  bare  theme 
is  treated  with  such  elevation  by  the  play- 
wright that  the  particular  features  of  the 
story  and  the  environment  sink  into  such 
general  emotions  as  are  the  foundation 
of  high  tragedy.  Hauptmann  has  writ- 
ten several  plays  which  are  always  spoken 
of  as  idealistic  and  imaginative,  and  sev- 
eral which  are  always  describe<l  as  re- 
alistic, but  one  needed  only  to  see  this  last 
work  at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre  to  feel 
that  realism  in  the  sense  of  dead  scientific 
naturalism  was  not  his,  but  that  in  his 
works  of  art  which  deal  with  types  of 
every-ilay  life  he  used  the  same  general- 
ising and  beautifying  power  which  are 
more  obvious  in  his  poetic  dramas.  In 
interpreting  the  teamster,  who  is  a  man 
in  whom  a  magnanimous  soul  contrasts 
with  an  entire  outer  roughness,  Sonnen- 
thal showed  himself  able  to  giveaplebeian 
picture  with  the  same  unerring  strength 
that  had  painted  the  classical  characters. 
Off  the  stage  his  gentle,  leisurely,  serious 
and  cultivated  manner  has  hints  now  and 
then  of  Nathan,  but  in  Henschel  there 
was  not  a  single  touch  of  voice,  walk, 
gesture  or  bearing  that  was  not  created 
solely  for  that  part,  and  yet  the  whole 
was  so  welded  together  that  it  looked  as 
if  the  actor  were  merely  expressing  his 
own  personality.  Hardly  less  pleasing 
than  the  perfect  acting  of  the  visiting  star 
was  the  ensemble  performance,  in  which 
the  company  showed  at  its  very  best. 
Miss  Anna  Braga  bad  a  part  almost  as 
important  as  the  title-role,  and  she 
showed  in  it  an  ability  equalled  by  very 
few  actresses  in  America. 

A  German  version  of  Obnet's  Philis- 
tine drama,  Lc  Ma'ilre  de  forges. was  also 
given  during  the  return  Sonnenthal  en- 
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gagenient,  but  it  added  noiliing  either 
to  his  laurels  or  to  that  of  the  company, 
except  that  Miss  Ada  Mcrito  was  able 
to  make  her  last  American  performance 
one  of  the  best  that  she  has  given  here. 

The  occasion  which  so  sharply  con- 
trasts with  the  jK-rfectly  harmonious  and 
high  performance  of  Fuhrmaitn  Hcnschcl 
is  the  first  presentation  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman.  The  play  was  given 
with  far  more  taste  and  respect  than  I 
for  one  expected,  but  in  praising  it,  and 
praising  it  sincerely,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  if  there  were  any  really  worthy 
and  fixed  stage  standards  for  our  Eng- 
lish drama,  this  performance  woukt  be 
dismissed  as  a  failure.  It  is  because  the 
great  English  dramatists  have  no  regular 
life  on  our  stage  that  any  genuine  interest 
can  attach  to  a  spasmodic  experiment  of 
this  kind.  The  outbreak  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  opening  night  has  been  unequalled 
this  year,  unless  by  that  which  greeted 
Za:a.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the 
nature  of  this  enthusiasm  by  the  fact 
that  half  a  dozen  men  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  theatre,  on  its  business  as 
well  as  on  its  artistic  side,  remarked  to 
me  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  perform- 
ance, that  whether  it  was  very  good  or 
very  bad  it  was  sure  of  t!ie  same  tre- 
mendous success.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  given  a  popular  actress  who  has 
never  shown  any  signs  of  adaptability  to 
tragedy,  her  manager  has  such  power 
that  he  can  make  her  opening  perform- 
ances in  Shakespeare  go  with  a  glamour 
and  public  excitement  that  could  not  be 
surpassed  if  an  .American  Rachel  were 
suddenly  to  be  discovered.  The  enor- 
mous success  of  Miss  .\dams's  opening 
night  was  due  partly  to  a  personal  popu- 
larity which  she  has  gained  in  light 
comedy,  but  far  more  to  the  fact  that  Rlr. 
Charles  Frohman  can  make  a  striking 
success  out  of  almost  anythmg  if  he  cares 
enough  to  do  so.  The  audience  which 
filled  the  house  with  noise  all  through 
Monday  evening  was  one  of  the  worst 
that  has  ever  l>een  got  together.  It  was 
made  up  of  prominent  actors,  rich  society 
people,  and  generally  of  tlic  most  pros- 
perous class  of  pleasure  seekers  in  the 
various  walks  of  life.  An  audience  made 
up  of  bootblacks  and  bakers  would  have 
acted  with  far  greater  intelligence.  It 
would  have  resjmnded,  as  the  gallery  al- 
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ways  does,  to  the  emotional,  passionate 
and  humorous  points  of  emphasis  in  the 
drama.  It  woidd  have  wept  together  as 
one  person  when  the  author  intended  it  to 
weep,  it  would  have  laughed  together, 
and  when  it  broke  into  applause  its 
plaudits  would  have  been  a  tribute  to  the 
art  which  was  playing  upon  its  feelings. 
But  the  audience  at  the  Empire  felt  noth- 
ing. It  went  out  of  curiosity,  partly  to 
see  what  Mr.  Frohnian  would  do  in  a  new 
field,  partly  to  see  favourite  actors  doing 
new  tricks,  but  mainly  to  see  the  other 
people  in  the  auditorium  and  do  as  they 
did.  It  not  only  interrupted  the  per- 
formance for  minutes  at  a  time  whenever 
any  new  actor  appeared,  but  after  the 


death  of  Mercutio  it  applauded  so  long, 
in  hopes  that  the  dead  man  would  come 
out  and  bow,  that  the  few  intelligent  peo- 
ple presem  finally  hissed  for  silence.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  situa- 
tions, the  vital  elements  in  the  play,  to 
which  a  decent  audience  of  tailors  would 
pay  tribute,  left  them  absolutely  cold. 
The  performance  itself  had,  as  far  as  the 
actors  were  concerned,  a  sort  of  pleasant 
popular  mediocrity  not  out  of  harmony 
with  the  spectators.  What  was  good, 
and  thoroughly  good,  was  that  part  of 
the  stage  management  which  dealt  with 
the  play  as  such.  After  seeing  Shake- 
speare butchered  and  refined  and  sophisti- 
cated and  watered,  one  scene  put  in  the 
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place  of  another  scene,  and  all  parts  of 
the  drama  drenched  in  one  stiflf  individu- 
ality, at  Daly's  Theatre,  it  was  a  striking 
relief  to  see  him  presented  with  modest 
faithfulness.  The  play  was  cut  as  little 
as  it  could  be  under  the  tyranny  of  mod- 
em scenic  requirements  and  the  lack  of 
tiaining  in  swift,  blank-verse  delivery,  the 
text  was  followed  literally,  only  one  word 
in  the  whole  play  being  changed,  and  the 
result  was  that,  whatever  might  be  said 
of  the  performance  itself,  Shakespeare 
had  a  fair  chance,  and  consequently  ac- 
complished much  more  than  would  re- 
sult from  much  better  acting  with  a 
mangled  play.  The  actors  themselves  did 
very  little  to  help  the  drama,  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  did  almost  nothing  to 
hurt  it.  One  thing  that  we  find  in  mod- 
em companies,  including  those  run  by 
the  most  strictly  commercial  managers,  is 
a  higher  standard  in  the  minor  parts 
than  used  to  be  found  in  the  companies 
of  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  ago  in  this 
country.  All  the  little  parts  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  were  done  sufficiently  well,  and 
it  was  only  because  the  leading  roles  de- 
mand so  much  that  they  fell  so  short. 
Miss  Adams  was  excellent  only  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  play.  Before  the 
point  where  Juliet  recognises  that  her 
only  love  has  sprung  from  her  only  hate, 
and  feels  vaguely  the  possibilities  of 
tragedy  ahead,  she  was  a  young  girl  in 
the  dawn  of  feeling,  a  character  which 
Miss  Adams  expressed  to  perfection. 
But  the  tragic  notes,  struck  first  at  the 
end  of  this  act,  and  becoming  deeper  and 
more  tragic  with  every  succeeding  step, 
were  not  once  suggested  by  her.  In  the 
balcony  scene,  for  instance,  which  Miss 
Tyler  gave  with  untaught  girlish  passion, 
and  which  Miss  Marlowe  gave  with  the 
elaboration  of  Shakespearean  tradition. 
Miss  Adams  had  neither  the  simple  pas- 
sion which  ought  to  be  the  foundation,  or 
the  leisurely  expanded  delivery  of  beau- 
tiful imagery  which  ought  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  that  scene.  She  simply  made 
it  sweet  and  light,  as  if  it  was  little  more 
that  an  ordinary  piece  of  moonlight  love- 
making.  To  trace  her  through  the  part- 
ing from  Romeo,  the  potion  scene,  and 


the  death  would  simply  amplify  this  point, 
that  a  tragedy  which  is  built  on  the  emo- 
tions of  a  passionate  young  girl  on  whom 
misfortune  plays  with  quick  and  ruinous 
insistence  cannot  be  depicted  with  the 
mere  girlish  graces  which  win  the  popu- 
lar heart  in  such  parts  as  Babbie.  Miss 
Tyler  played  Juliet  and  left  out  Shake- 
speare; Miss  Adams  failed  to  give  the 
central  meaning  of  the  situation  even 
more  than  she  did  to  give  the  Shake- 
spearean beauty  of  expression,  for  this 
last  she  caught  at  times,  although  never 
with  a  full  and  sure  grasp. 

William  Faversham  as  Romeo  erred 
in  a  rather  opposite  direction.  He  was 
much  better  than  Miss  Adams  in  funda- 
mentals, but  often  worse  in  the  methods 
which  can  be  acquired.  In  such  scenes  as 
his  outbreak  ot  rage  at  Tybalt,  following 
his  gentle  forbearance  ana  succeeded  by 
his  remorse  and  fear,  he  showed  the 
power  of  touching  rather  firmly  the 
real  situation.  What  he  lacked  was 
training  in  poetic  forms.  Verse  seemed 
to  trouble  him.  He  seemed  rather 
ashamed  of  himself  when  he  delivered 
an  exaggerated  metaphor,  as  if  he  un- 
derstood only  literal  meaning  and  had 
no  sense  of  beauty.  His  gestures  also 
were  jerky,  inharmonious,  entirely  unre- 
lated to  the  swing  and  balance  of  the 
lines  he  spoke.  He  is  an  illustration  of 
how  hard  it  is  for  a  good  actor  trained  in 
the  ordinary  run  of  meaningless  melo- 
drama to  behave  as  if  he  were  at  home  in 
the  stately  forms  of  tragedy.  Another 
popular  young  actor,  Mr.  James  K. 
Hackett,  made  his  first  New  York  ap- 
pearance in  Shakespeare  and  brought  out 
some  original  and  acceptable  views  of 
Mercutio.  He  put  a  good  deal  of  exag- 
geration into  the  parts  of  the  character 
which  he  understood  least,  such  as  the 
Queen  Mab  speech,  but  in  those  places 
where  he  showed  the  fine  gentleman  who 
light-heartedly  cares  for  nothing,  the  gal- 
lant fighter  who  jests  at  his  own  death, 
Mr.  Hackett,  both  in  execution  and  un- 
derstanding of  his  character,  did  well 
enough  to  suggest  possibilities  in  many 
good  roles. 

Norman  Hapgood. 
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T  was  the  middle  of  July 
when  the  squire  and 
Phil  returned  from  New 
York,  bringing  with 
them  much  news  of  the 
war  preparations,  of 
Washington  passing 
through  the  city,  and  of 
the  bloody  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Of  far  more  importance,  how- 
ever, to  the  ladies  of  Greenwood,  were  two 
pieces  of  information  which  their  lord  and 
master  promptly  announced.  First,  that  he 
wished  the  marriage  to  take  place  speedily,  and 
second,  that  at  New  York  he  had  met  Mr. 
Evatt,  just  landed  from  a  South  Carolina 
ship,  and  intending,  as  soon  as  some  matter 
of  business  was  completed,  to  repeat  his 
former  visit  to  Greenwood — an  intention  that 
the  squire  had  heartily  indorsed  by  the  warm- 
est of  invitations.  Both  brought  the  colour 
to  the  cheeks  of  Janice,  but  had  the  parents 
been  watchful,  they  would  have  noted  that 
the  second  bit  of  news  prpduced  the  higher 
tint. 

Although  Phil  was  still  on  apparently  good 
terms  with  his  father,  he  was,  from  the  time 
of  his  return,  much  at  Greenwood,  and,  his 
simple  nature  being  quite  incapable  of  deceit, 
Janice  very  quickly  perceived  that  his  chief 
motive  was  not  so  much  the  lover's  desire  to 
be  near,  as  it  was  to  keep  watch  of  her.  Had 
the  fellow  deliberately  planned  to  iritate  the 
girl,  he  could  have  hit  upon  nothing  more  cer- 
tain to  enrage  her,  and  a  week  had  barely 
elapsed  when  matters  reached  a  crisis. 

Janice,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  took  a 
deliberate  pleasure  in  arousing  the  suspicion 
of  Philemon,  and  thus  forcing  him  to  reveal 
how  closely  he  spied  upon  her,  one  evening, 


as  they  rose  from  the  supper-table,  slipped  out 
of  the  window  and  walked  toward  the  stable. 
Her  swain  was  prompt  in  pursuit,  and  she, 
quite  conscious  of  this,  stepped  quickly  to  one 
side  as  she  passed  through  the  last  opening  in 
the  box,  and  stood  half-buried  in  the  hedge. 
Ignorant  of  her  proximity,  Philemon  came 
quickly  through  the  hedge,  and  was  promptly 
made  aware  of  it  by  her  hot  words. 
"  Tis  past  endurance.    Til  not  be  spied  on 
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—  Why,  Janice — ^yer  know  how  I 
likes  to  be  with  yer,"  falteringly  explained 
Hennion. 

"Spy,  spy,  spy — nothing  but  spy!"  cried 
Janice.  "I  can't  so  much  as — as  go  to  pick 
a  flower  but  you  are  hiding  behind  a  bush." 

"  'Deed,  Janice,  ye* re  not  fairsome  ter  me. 
After  yer  sayin'  what  yer  did  about  that  rake- 
helly bondsman,  'tis  only  human  ter " 

"To  treat  me  as  if  I  was  a  slave.  Why, 
Peg  has  more  freedom  than  I  have.  If 
you — I'm  going  to  the  stable — to  see  Charles 

— and  if  you  dare  to  follow  me,  I'll "   The 

girl  walked  away  and  disappeared  through  the 
doorway,  leaving  Philemon  standing  by  the 
box,  the  picture  of  indecision  and  anxiety. 
"He  doesn't  know  that  Charles  was  sent  to 
the  village,"  thought  Janice,  laughing  mer- 
rily to  herself  as  she  went  to  a  stall,  and  pull- 
ing the  horse's  head  down  put  her  cheek 
agrainst  it.  "Oh,  Joggles  dear,"  she  sighed, 
"they  are  all  against  me  but  you."  She  went 
from  one  horse  to  another,  giving  each  a  word 
and  a  caress.  Then  she  stole  back  to  the  door 
and  peeked  through  the  crack,  to  find  that 
her  shadow  had  disappeared;  having  ascer- 
tained this,  she  went  and  sat  down  on  the 
hay.  "If  he  tortures  me  I'll  torture  him," 
was  her  thought. 

Janice  waited  thus  for  but  a  few  minutes, 
when  she  heard  the  rapid  trot  of  a  horse  which 
came  to  a  halt  at  the  stable-door.     As  that 
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sound  ceased  the  voice  of  Charles  broke  the 
silence,  saying,  '*You  stall  the  horse,  while  I 
see  the  squire";  and,  in  obedience  to  this  di- 
rection, some  one  led  Daisy  into  the  stable. 
The  gloom  of  nightfall  made  the  interior  too 
dark  for  the  girl  to  recognise  the  man,  and, 
not  wishing  it  to  be  known  that  she  was  there, 
she  sat  quiet. 

For  a  good  ten  minutes  the  man  waited, 
whistling  softly  the  while,  before  Charles  re- 
turned. 

"Waal,  what  luck?"  asked  the  stcanger  ere 
Charles  had  come  through  the  doorway. 

"Luck!"  growled  the  bondsman.  "The 
devil's  own,  as  mine  always  is,  curse  it!" 

"From  which  I  calkerlate  that  old  Meredith 
wuz  obstinate  and  wudn't  set  yer  free." 

"Not  he,  plead  my  best.  But  that's  the  last 
I  ask  of  him;  and  'twould  have  served  him  a.s 
well  to  let  me  go,  for  go  I  will." 

"You'll  go  oflf  without " 

"I  will." 

"Yer  know  what  it  means  if  brought  back?" 

"Double  the  time.  Well,  treble  it,  and  still 
I'll  do  it.  I  gave  my  word  I'd  help,  and  the 
general  shall  have  the  powder,  if  for  nothing 
else  than  to  spite  that  dirty  coward  Bagby, 
though  I  serve  thrice  seven  years  for't.  Tell 
the  lads  I'll  lead  them,  and  if  they'll  meet  me 
at  Drigg*s  barn  to-morrow  evening  at  ten  we'll 
scheme  out  how  to  do  it." 

Without  further  parley  the  stranger  walked 
away,  and  no  sooner  had  the  sound  of  his 
foot  ceased  than  Janice  came  forward. 

Charles  gave  a  startled  exclamation  as  she 
appeared,  and  caught  the  girl  roughly  by  the 
wrist.     "Who's  this?"  he  exclaimed. 

"You  hurt,"  cried  Janice. 

The  bondsman  relaxed  but  not  released  his 
hold  at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  "You've  heard 
all  I  said?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes.  I — I  didn't  like  to  come  out  while 
the  man  was  here." 

"And  you'll  tell  your  father?" 

"No,"  denied  the  girl.  "I  didn't  want  to 
listen  by  stealth,  but  since  I  did,  I'm  no  tale- 
bearer." 

Raising  the  hand  he  held  by  the  wrist, 
Charles  kissed  it.  "I  should  have  known  you 
were  no  eavesdropper.  Miss  Janice,"  he  said, 
releasing  his  hold. 

"But Oh,  what  is  it  you  are  going  to 

do?"  asked  Janice. 

"I  have  your  word  that  it  goes  no  further?' 

"Yes." 

"A  secret  letter  came  to  the  Brunswick 
Committee  yester  morn  from  General  Wash- 
ington, saying  that  it  had  just  been  discov- 


ered that  their  powder  account  was  a  lie,  and 
that  there  were  less  than  ten  rounds  to  each 
man  in  stock.  He  knew  by  some  means  of 
what  is  here,  and  he  begged  the  committee  to 
send  it  to  him;  for  if  the  British  attacked  him 
in  his  present  plight,  'twould  be  fatal.  And 
yet,  what  think  you  the  committee  did?" 

"They  asked  you  to  take  it  to  him?" 

"Not  they,  the Ah!  there's  no  words 

to  fit  them.  Old  Hennion,  mean  hunks  that 
he  is,  wanted  them  to  write  and  offer  to  sell  it 
at  double  what  had  been  paid  for't,  while 
Bagby  wouldn't  part  with  it  on  any  terms,  be- 
cause he  said  'twas  needed  by  the  Invincibles 
to  defend  the  town.  The  two  voted  down 
Parson  McClave,  who  said  that  Brunswick 
should  be  laid  in  ashes,  rather  than  that 
Washington  should  not  be  helped.  Ah,  Miss 
Janice,  that's  a  man  for  these  times!" 

"Then  what  dost  intend?" 

"The  parson  came  to  me  to  counsel  what 
was  best,  and  'tween  us  we  concocted  a  plan 
to  outwit  the  time-servers.  There  are  plenty 
of  fellows  of  spirit  in  the  Invincibles,  and 
'tis  our  scheme  to  steal  the  powder  some 
night,  put  it  on  a  sloop,  and  be  to  sea  before 
daylight." 

"How  monstrously  exciting!"  exclaimed 
Janice,   her  eyes  sparkling.     "And  you " 
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'I'll  lead  them.  I'm  desperate  enough  to 
do  anything  that  has  risk.  There's  real  fight- 
ing there,  if  the  accounts  speak  true,  and  per- 
haps a  bullet  will  cancel  both  my  shame  and 
my  bond — ay,  and  my — my  love  for  you.    For 

I  love  you.  Miss  Janice,  love  you  more ** 

Though  taken  very  much  by  surprise,  Janice 
drew  herself  up  proudly,  and  interrupted: 
"You  forget "  she  began. 

"Of  course  I  forget!"  broke  in  the  groom. 
"What  would  love  be  worfh  if  it  didn't  forget 
everything  but  itself?  I  forget  I'm  a  bond- 
servant, you'd  say.  So  I  should  if  I  were  a 
king.  But  you  are  too  heartless  to  know  what 
love  is,"  he  ended,  bitterly. 

" 'Tis  not  so,"  denied  Janice,  angrily;  "but 
rU  love  no  redemptioner,  though  he  be  as 
good-looking  and  good-tempered  as  you  are 
ill-natured  and  ugly." 

"And  who  are  you,"  demanded  the  man 
passionately,  "to  take  such  mighty  airs?  A 
daughter  of  a  nobody,  dubbed  Esquire  because 
he  is  the  biggest  bubble  in  a  pint  pot.'* 

"I  shall  not  stay  here  to  be  insulted,"  cried 

Janice,  moving  away.    But  in  the  doorway  her 

exasperation  got  the  better  of  her  dignity,  and 

she  faced  about  and  said:      "You  evidently 
don't   know  that   my   great-grandfather   was 

Edward  Byllynge." 
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The  man  laughed  contemptuously.  "Why, 
you  little  ninny,"  he  retorted,  "my  great- 
grandfather was  a  king  of  England!" 

Janice  caught  hold  of  the  lintel,  and  stood 
as  if  transfixed  for  a  moment,  even  the  mor- 
tifying epithet  of  the  groom  forgotten  in  her 
amazement.  "A  likely  tale!*'  she  ejaculated 
finally  when  the  first  surprise  was  past. 

The  bond-servant  had  gained  control  of 
himself  in  the  pause,  for  he  quietly  rejoined: 
"  Tis  true  enough,  though  nothing  to  make 
a  boast  of,  save  to  those  who  set  great  store 
by  grandfathers.*'  Then,  in  a  sadder  tone,  he 
added:  "  *Twas  a  foolish  brag  I  never  thought 
to  make,  for  it  carries  more  shame  than 
honour,  and  'tis  therefore  best  forgotten. 
Moreover,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  saying  what 
else  I  did;  'twas  my  tongue  and  not  my  heart 
which  spoke." 

The  insult  being  atoned,  Janice  came  back. 
"You  said  you  would  tell  me  your  his- 
tory." 

"But  then — that  was  when  I  hoped — a  fool 
I  was." 

The  redemptioner  paused,  and  then  took  a 
quick  step  toward  Janice  with  an  eager  look  on 
his  face  and  his  hand  outstretched.  "There  is 
but  one  woman  in  the  world  can  gain  the  right 
to  hear  my  sorry  tale.    May  I  tell  it  to  you  ?" 

Young  and  inexperienced  as  the  girl  was, 
the  implication  of  the  question  was  too  ob- 
vious for  her  to  miss,  and  she  replied 
"No." 

The  man  dropped  his  arm  and  stood  quietly 
for  a  moment;  then  gave  a  short,  abrupt  laugh. 
"Either  'tis  my  lot  to  worship  clay  idols,"  he 
said,  "or  no  woman  is  worth  loving." 

"Small  blame  to  them  for  not  loving  you," 
rejoined  Janice. 

"Electing  to  marry  a  put  like  Hennion! 
There's  a  husband  of  whom  to  be  proud." 

"At  least  he  is  no  indentured  servant,"  re- 
torted the  girl  in  her  irritation,  walking  away 
from  the  stable.  Once  through  the  garden 
and  in  sight  of  the  house,  she  halted,  her 
attention  attracted  by  some  to-do  about  the 
porch.  Coming  swiftly  forward,  it  was  to 
discover  the  sc|uire  there,  candle  in  hand, 
to  light  the  dismounting  of  a  horseman,  and 
that  horseman  no  less  than  Mr.  Evatt. 

"A  welcome  to  ye,"  the  host  was  saying. 
"Peg,  tell  Charles  to  come  and  take  this  horse. 
Get  ye  into  the  house,  tflan.  I'll  hold  him. 
Ah  I  Jan.  Take  Mr.  Evatt  in,  lass,  and  tell 
thy  mother  we've  a  visitor." 

Janice,  feeling  strangely  shy,  led  the  way 
to  the  parlour,  and  when  her  mother,  after  the 
briefest  of  greetings,  promptly  bustled  off  to 


order  a  glass  of  wine  and  to  inspect  the  best 
lodging-room — ^as  guest  chambers  were  then 
termed — her  embarrassment  was  sufficient  to 
bring  the  blood  glowing  into  her  cheeks, 
while,  not  daring  so  much  as  to  meet  Evatt's 
eye,  she  hung  her  head  and  had  much  ado 
to  keep  from  trembling. 

Evatt  stood  with  a  broad  smile  on  his  face 
and  unconcealed  pleasure  in  his  eyes,  for  in 
truth  the  girl  made  a  picture  to  charm  any 
man;  and  not  till  Janice  lifted  her  eyes,  and 
shot  a  furtive  look  at  him,  did  he  move  toward 
her.  He  took  her  hand  and  whispered:  "For 
nine  months  I've  thought  me  of  those  lips 
and  wondered  when  I  should  have  taste  of 
them.     Quickly,  or  thy  father  will " 

"You  mustn't!"  gasped  Janice,  hanging  her 
head  more  than  ever.  "I'm  to  marry  Phile- 
mon." 

"Tush!"  exclaimed  the  man.  "I  heard  that 
tarradiddle  in  York  City!  Why,  thou'rt  prom- 
ised to  me,  dost  not  remember,  and  I'll  not 
release  thee,  that  I  bind  to.  Wouldst  rather 
have  that  clout  than  me,  Janice?" 

Very  falteringly  and  still  with  downcast  face 
the  girl  murmured,  "No." 

"Then  I'll  save  you  from  him,  mark  my 
word.  Come,  up  with  thy  lips,  and  give  me  a 
kiss  for  the  promise.  What!  still  frightened? 
'Tis  nothing  so  terrible.  A  court  lady  would 
have  had  a  dozen  kisses  in  the  time  I've 
pleaded.  And  thou  art  no  mere  country  hoy- 
den, without  manners  or " 

Already  Janice  was  raising  her  head,  the 
possibility  of  seeming  countrified  being  worse 
even  than  a  man's  caress;  but  her  intended 
submission  and  Evatt's  speech  were  both  in- 
terrupted by  the  clamp  of  boots  in  the  hall, 
and  the  pair  had  barely  time  to  assume  less 
tell-tale  attitudes  when  the  squire  and  Phil 
were  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"Friend  Evatt,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Meredith, 
"come  to  my  office  at  once.  I've  a  matter  I 
need  your  advice  in.  Lass,  tell  thy  mother  to 
send  us  the  Madeira  and  rum,  ^ith  some 
hot  water,  but  let  us  not  be  disturbed." 

Evatt  made  a  grimace  as  he  followed,  and 
threw  himself  into  a  chair  with  a  suggestion  of 
irritation. 

"This  lad,  for  a  reason  he  won't  tell," 
began  the  squire,  as  he  closed  the  door, 
"has  kept  eye  on  a  bondsman  of  mine, 
and  this  evening,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
he  stood  up  on  a  barrel,  by  one  of  the 
stable  windows,  and  overheard  a  pretty 
story  the  fellow  told  to  some  one  whom 
Phil  couldn't  see.  Tell  it  o'er,  lad,  as  ye  told 
it  me." 
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Hennion,  thus  admonished,  retold  the  story 
of  the  powder,  as  the  bond-servant  had  re- 
lated it  to  Janice.  But  two  omissions  he 
made;  the  first  being  a  failui%  to  mention 
the  connection  of  his  father  with  the  matter, 
and  the  second  the  presence  of  Janice  in  the 
stable. 

"Here's  news  indeed!"  exclaimed  Evatt. 

"Ay*  But  what  to  do.  with  it  is  the  ques- 
tion." 

"Do!  Why,  get  word  of  it  to  Howe  as 
quick  as  may  be,  so  that  he  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  plight.  We  must  send  him 
a  letter." 

"  'Tis  easier  said  than  done.  Boston  is  en- 
compassed, and  no  man  can  get  through  the 
lines." 

"I  have  it.  The  Asia  frigate,  with  her 
tender,  lies  in  the  lower  bay  at  New  York; 
the  latter  can  be  sent  round  with  a  letter  to 
Boston.  And  you  shall  bear  it,  lad,"  added 
Evatt,  turning  to  Phil. 

"  Tain't  no  wish  of  mine,"  ejaculated  Phile- 
mon. 

"There  is  no  one  else  we  can  trust.  'Twill 
be  but  a  month's  affair,  at  worst" 

"But  I  don't  care  ter  go,"  urged  Hennion. 
"I  want  ter  git  married  ter  Miss  Janice  right 
off,  and  not " 

"Come,  squire,  tell  the  fellow  he  mustn't 
shirk  his  duty  to  his  king.  He  can  marry  your 
daughter  any  time,  but  now's  the  moment  to 
do  a  service  to  his  country.  Why,  man,  if  it 
ends  this  rebellion,  as  it  seems  like  to,  they'll 
give  you  a  title — ^and  you,  too,  squire,  I 
doubt  not." 

"He  speaks  true,  Phil.  Here's  a  chance, 
indeed.  Put  the  girl  out  of  thy  head  for  a 
time,  and  think  a  man's  thoughts." 

"Ay,"  cried  Evatt  "Don't  prove  the  old 
saying: 

"  'He  who  sighs  for  a  glass  without  G 
Take  away  L  and  that  is  he.' " 

It  took  much  more  urging  to  get  Phil  to 
yield,  but  finally,  on  a  promise  of  the  master 
of  Greenwood  that  he  should  wed  so  soon 
as  he  returned,  he  gave  a  half-hearted  con- 
sent Over  the  rum  a  letter  to  Sir  William 
Howe  was  written  by  Evatt,  and  he  and  Phil 
arranged  to  be  up  and  away  betimes  in  the 
morning. 

"That  puts  him  well  out  of  the  way,"  re- 
marked Evatt,  as  in  his  bedroom  he  stripped 
off  his  clothes.  "Now  to  be  as  successful  with 
Miss  Blushing  Innocence." 


XIII. 

THE    LOGIC    OF    HONOURED    PARENTS    AND 
DUTIFUL   CHILDREN. 

Philemon  and  Evatt  were  in  the  saddle  by 
five  the  next  morning  and  a  little  more  than  an 
hour  later  held  consultation  with  Bagby. 
Everything  except  Phil's  intended  mission  was 
quickly  told  him. 

"Jingo!"  he  remarked,  and  then  whistled. 
"Why,  'tis  stealing!  Isn't  there  to  be  no  law 
in  the  land?    When  do  they  plot  to  rob  us?" 

"They  meet  this  evenin'  to  scheme  it,  an' 
a  body  can't  tell  when  they'll  act" 

"'Twon't  likely  be  to-night,  but  I'll  keep 
guard  myself,  all  the  same,  and  some  of  the 
Invincibles  shall  watch  every  night." 

This  warning  given,  and  a  bite  taken  at 
the  tavern  by  way  of  breakfast,  the  ride  to 
Amboy  was  made  in  quick  time.  Here  a  boat 
was  secured,  and  the  two  were  rowed  off  to 
the  Asia  as  she  lay  inside  the  Hook.  Evatt 
had  a  long  conference  with  her  captain  in  his 
cabin,  and  apparently  won  consent  to  his  plan; 
for  when  he  returned  on  deck,  a  cutter  was 
cleared  away  and  Phil  was  told  it  would  put 
him  on  the  tender  which  was  to  carry  him  to 
Boston.  With  many  a  longing  glance  at  the 
shore,  he  bade  good-by  to  Evatt,  who  cheered 
him  by  predictions  of  reward  and  speedy  re- 
turn. 

Philemon  gone,  Evatt  remained  a  short  time 
in  conference  with  the  chaplain  of  the  man-of- 
war,  and  then  returned  to  Amboy.  Once 
more  taking  horse,  he  set  off  on  his  return  to 
Greenwood,  arriving  there  in  the  heat  of  the 
afternoon.  He  was  forced,  by  the  absence  of  all 
the  working  force  in  the  hayfield,  to  stable  his 
horse  himself,  and  then  he  walked  toward 
what  he  had  already  observed  from  the  sad- 
dle— ^Janice,  seated  upon  a  garden  bench  under 
a  poplar  on  the  lawn,  making  artificial  flow- 
ers. Let  it  be  acknowledged  that  until  the 
appearance  of  Evatt  the  girl  had  worked 
languidly,  and  had  allowed  long  pauses  of 
idleness  while  she  meditated,  but  with  his 
advent  she  became  the  embodiment  of  in- 
dustry. 

"Odd's  life!"  the  man  ejaculated  as  he  sat 
down  beside  the  worker.  "  'Twixt  love's  heat 
and  an  August  sun,  your  lover,  Janice,  has 
come  nigh  to  dissolving." 

Janice,  with  hands  that  shook,  essayed  to 
snip  out  a  rose  petal  which  her  own  cheeks 
matched  in  tint 

Evatt  removed  first  his  hat,  and  then  his 
wig,  that  he  might  mop  his  head.    Having  re- 
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placed  the  hirsute  ornament,  he  continued: 
"And  thy  father  is  as  hot  for  thy  mar- 
riage with  that  yokel.  He  set  the  day  yes- 
tere'en." 

"When?"  demanded  the  girl,  looking  up 
anxiously. 

"What  say  you  to  this  day  week?" 

"Oh!"  cried  Janice.  "Was  ever  maid  born 
under  such  a  ha'penny  planet?" 

"Don't  make  outcry  'gainst  thy  star  when 
it  has  sent  you  a  lover  in  the  nick  of  time, 
ready  to  save  you  from  the  bumpkin." 

Janice  took  a  shy  come-and-go  glance  at 
him  and  said:  "You  mean " 

"What  say  you  to  an  elopement?" 

"Oh  I"  exclaimed  the  girl,  meeting  Evatt's 
gaze  eagerly.  "  'Twould  be  monstrous  de- 
lightsome to  be  run  off  with,  of  course; 
but " 

"But  what?" 

"Well — I Mommy  told  me  that  in  the 

province  no  maid  could  be  lawfully  wed  with- 
out her  parents'  consent." 

"True,"  assented  the  tempter,  "if  she  wed 
where  the  colony  law  holds  good.  But  we'll 
get  round  that  by  having  the  knot  tied  on 
royal  ground." 

"Not  in  England?"  said  the  girl,  drawing 
back  a  little. 

"Think  you  I'd  treat  the  lass  I  love  like 
that?"  responded  Evatt  reproachfully.  "Nay. 
A  friend  of  mine  is  chaplain  on  the  Asia  man- 
of-war,  and  he'll  make  no  bones  about  help- 
ing us.  And  as  the  king's  flag  and  broad 
arrow  puts  the  ship  out  of  the  colony  jurisdic- 
tion, 'twill  make  the  thing  legal  despite  the 
law." 

"How  romantic!"  exclaimed  Janice.  "To 
think  of  making  a  stolen  match,  and  of  being 
wed  on  a  king's  ship!" 

"Now  dost  want  to  rail  at  thy  star?" 
"  *Tis     great     good    fortune,"     ecstatically 
sighed    the    girl.       "Think    you    'twould    be 
right?" 

"Would  I  ask  it  if  'twere  not?"  rejoined 
Evatt  heartily. 

"But  dadda  and   mommy "   began   the 

falterer. 

"Will  be  pleased  enough  when  the  job's 
done.  Think  you,  if  they  weren't  bound 
they'd  not  rather  have  a  titled  son-in-law 
than  that  gawk?" 
"A  what!"  cried  Janice. 
"Thou  dost  not  know  thy  lover's  true  name, 
Janice?  'Tis  John  Ombrey,  Lord  Clowes, 
who  sits  beside  thee." 

Janice  sprang  to  her  feet.  "And  I've  spoke 
to  you  as  if  you  were  just — ^just  a  man,"  she 


cried  in  a  horrified  voice.    "  'Twas  not  fair  si 
to  beguile  me!" 

Evatt  looked  at  the  ground  to  hide  the  smile 
he  could  notg^uppress.  "  'Twas  done  for  the 
king,  Janice,"  he  said.  "And  'tis  all  the  more 
romantic  that  I've  won  you  without  your 
knowing.  Sit  down  again;  if  'twere  not  in 
view  of  the  house  I  should  be  kneeling  to 
you." 

Janice  sank  back  on  the  garden  seat.  "I 
can't  believe  it  yet!"  she  murmured  breath- 
lessly.    "I  knew  of  course  thou  wast  a  court 

gentleman,  but " 

"And  now  I  suppose  you'll  send  me  pack- 
ing and  wed  the  yokel?"  suggested  the  lover. 
"Oh,   no!"   cried  Janice.     "If  you — if  you 

really "  the  girl  gave  a  glance  at  the  man, 

coloured  to  the  temples,  and,  springing  to  her 
feet,  fled  toward  the  house.  She  did  not  stop 
till  she  had  reached  her  room,  where  she 
flung  herself  on  the  bed  and  buried  her  cheeks 
in  the  pillow.  Thus  she  lay  for  some  time, 
then  rose,  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  and 
finding  her  hair  sadly  disordered,  she  set 
about  the  task  of  doing  it  over.  "  'Tis  be- 
yond belief!"  she  murmured.  "I  must  be  very 
beautiful!"  She  paused  in  her  task,  and 
studied  her  own  face.  "Now  I  know  why  he 
always  makes  me  feel  so  uncomfortable — and 
afraid — and — ^and  gawky.  'Tis  because  he  is  a 
lord.  Sometimes  he  does  look  at  me  as  if — as 
if  he  were  hungry — ugh!  It  frightens  me. 
But  he  must  know  what's  the  mode.  'Lady 
Janice  Clowes.'  'Tis  a  pity  the  title  is  not 
prettier.  Whatever  will  Tibbie  say  when  she 
hears!" 

It  was  a  little  after  ten  that  evening  when 
the  squire  and  Evatt  parted  for  the  night  in 
the  upper  hall,  the  former  being,  as  usual, 
not  tipsy  but  in  a  jovial  mood  toward  all 
things;  and  as  this  attitude  is  conducive  to 
sleep,  his  snores  were  ere  long  reverberating 
to  all  waking  ears.  One  pair  of  these  were  so 
keenly  alive  to  every  noise  that  not  the  chirp 
of  a  cricket  escaped  them,  and  from  time  to 
time  their  owner  started  at  the  smallest  sound. 
Owing  to  this  attention,  they  heard  presently 
the  creak  of  the  stairs,  the  soft  opening  of 
the  front  door,  and  even  the  swish  of  feet  on 
the  grass.  Then,  though  the  ears  fairly 
strained  to  catch  the  least  noise,  came  a 
silence,  save  for  the  squire's  trumpeting,  for 
what  seemed  to  the  girl  a  period  fairly  inter- 
minable. 

Finally  the  rustling  of  the  grass  told  of  the 
return  of  the  prowler,  and  as  the  girl  heard  it 
she  once  more  began  trembling.  "Oh!"  she 
moaned.    "If  only  I  hadn't— if  only  he'd  go 
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awayl"  She  rose  from  the  bed,  and  stole  to 
the  window.  "Mr.  Evatt,  Vm  so  frightened — 
I  don't  dare,"  she  whispered  to  the  figure 
standing  below.    "Wait  till  to-morrow  night!" 

"Nonsense!"  said  the  man,  so  loudly  that 
Janice  was  more  scared  that  ever.  "I  told 
you  it  must  be  to-night.  Come  down  quickly." 

'Oh,  please!"  moaned  Janice. 
Dost  want  to  be  the  wife  of  that  gawk?" 
demanded  Evatt  impatiently. 

Though  he  did  not  know  it,  the  girl  vacil- 
lated. "At  least  I'm  not  frightened  of  Phil," 
was  her  thought. 

"Well,"  called  the  man  more  loudly,  "art 
going  to  keep  me  here  all  night?" 

"Hush!"  whispered  Janice.  "Thee'll 
wake ** 

"Belike  I  will,"  he  retorted  irritably.  "And 
if  they  ask  me  what's  in  the  wind,  they  shall 
have  the  truth.  Odd's  life!  I'm  not  a  man 
to  be  fooled  by  a  chit  of  a  girl." 

"Oh,  hush!"  again  she  begged,  more  fright- 
ened at  the  prospect  of  her  parents  knowing 
than  by  any  other  possibility.  "I'll  come  if 
you'll  only  be  quiet." 

She  took  a  small  bundle,  hurriedly  stole 
downstairs  and  passed  out  of  the  house. 

"Now  you've  come  to  your  senses,"  said 
the  man.  "Give  me  the  bundle  and  your 
hand,"  he  continued,  and  set  out  at  a  rapid 
pace  across  the  lawn,  having  almost  to  drag 
the  girl,  her  feet  carried  her  so  unwillingly. 
"Over  with  you,"  he  ordered,  as  they  reached 
the  stile  at  the  corner,  and  when  Janice  de- 
scended she  found  two  horses  hitched  to  the 
fence  and  felt  a  little  comforted  by  the  mere 
presence  of  Daisy.  She  was  quickly  mounted, 
and  they  set  off,  the  girl  so  helpless  in  her 
fright  that  Evatt  had  to  hold  her  horse's  bridle 
as  well  as  his  own. 

"Burn  it!"  exclaimed  Evatt,  presently,  "art 
never  going  to  end  thy  weeping?" 

"If  you  would  only  have  waited  till " 

sobbed  Janice. 

"  'Twas  no  time  for  shilly-shallying,"  inter- 
rupted the  man.  "Dost  not  see  that  we  had 
to  take  to-night,  when  the  groom  was  gone, 
for  there'd  have  been  no  getting  the  horses 
with  him  sleeping  in  the  stable?" 

"What  if  we  meet  him  returning?"  cried  the 
girl,  her  voice  shaking. 

"  'Twould  little  matter.  Think  you  he  could 
catch  us  afoot?" 

"But  he  could  tell  dadda." 

"And  by  that  time  we  shall  be  two-thirds 
of  the  way  to  Amboy.  *Tis  but  a  twenty 
miles,  and  we  should  be  there  by  three.  Then 
if  we  meet  no  delay  in  getting  a  boat,  we 


should  be  on  the  Asia  near  seven.  By  eight 
the  chaplain  will  have  made  us  twain  one." 

"Oh!"  moaned  the  girl,  "what  ever  will 
dadda  say?" 

As  this  was  a  question  no  one  could  an- 
swer, a  silence  ensued,  which  lasted  until  they 
rode  into  Brunswick.  Guiding  the  horses 
upon  the  green,  to  reduce  the  beat  of  their 
hoofs  to  a  minimum,  Evatt  turned  off  the 
grass  at  the  river  road  and  headed  toward  the 
bridge  across  the  Raritan.  As  they  approached, 
a  noise  of  some  kind  arrested  Evatt's  atten- 
tion, and  he  was  just  checking  the  horses 
when  a  voice  cried: 

"Stand!" 

Janice  gave  a  startled  cry  which  instantly 
set  a  dog  barking. 

"Keep  silence!"  again  ordered  the  unseen 
man. 

Evatt,  after  an  oath  below  his  breath,  de- 
manded, "By  what  right  do  you  stop  us,  who- 
ever you  are?" 

"By  the  right  of  powder  and  ball,"  remarked 
the  voice  dryly. 

Again  the  dog  barked,  and  both  Evatt  and 
the  unseen  man  swore.  "Curse  the  beast!" 
said  the  latter.  "Hist,  Charles!  Call  the  dog, 
or  he'll  wake  the  town." 

Another  voice  from  a  little  distance  called 
"Clarion!"  in  a  guarded  inflection;  meantime 
the  dog  had  discovered  his  mistress,  and  was 
jumping  about  her  horse,  giving  little  yelps 
of  pleasure. 

In  another  instant  Charles  came  running  up. 
"What's  wrong?"  he  questioned. 

"  'Tis  a  couple  of  riders  I've  halted,"  said 
the  voice  from  the  shadow. 

"Out  of  the  way!"  ordered  Evatt.  "You've 
no  right  to  prevent  us  from  going  forward. 
I've  pistols  in  my  holsters,  and  you'd  best 
be  careful  how  you  take  the  law  into  your 
own  hands." 

The  groom  grave  an  exclamation  as  he  rec- 
ognised the  riders;  and,  paying  no  attention 
to  Evatt,  he  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  girl  and 
rested  his  hand  on  the  bridle,  as  if  to  prevent 
her  horse  from  moving  while  he  asked  in 
amazement:     "What     brings  you  here?" 

Speechless  and  shamed,  the  girl  hung  her 
head. 

"Let  go  that  bridle,  you  whelp!"  blustered 
Evatt,  throwing  back  the  flap  of  his  holster 
and  pulling  out  a  heavy  horse  pistol. 

As  he  made  the  motion,  the  bondsman 
dropped  the  rein  and  seized  the  hand  that  held 
the  weapon.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  sharp 
struggle  in  which  the  third  man,  who  sprang 
from  the  shadow,  joined.    Nor  did  Evatt  cease 
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resistance  until  three  more  men  came  running 
up,  when,  overborne  by  numbers,  he  was 
dragged  from  his  horse  and  held  to  the 
ground.  In  the  whole  contest  both  sides  had 
maintained  an  almost  absolute  silence,  as  if 
each  had  reasons  for  not  waking  the  villagers. 

"Stuff  a  sod  of  grass  in  his  mouth  to  keep 
him  quiet,"  ordered  Charles,  panting,  "and  tie 
him  hand  and  foot."  Taking  a  lantern  from 
one  of  the  men,  he  walked  back  to  the  speech- 
less and  frightened  girl  and  held  the  light  to 
her  face.  "  *Tis  not  possible  you — ^you — oh ! 
I'll  never  believe  it  of  you." 

With  pride  and  mortification  struggling  for 
mastery,  Janice  replied:  "What  you  think  mat- 
ters not  to  me." 

"You  were  eloping  with  this  man?" 

Though  the  groom's  thoughts  were  of  no 
moment  to  the  girl,  she  replied:  "To  escape 
marrying  Philemon  Hennion." 

"What  things  women  are!"  he  exclaimed 
contemptuously.  "You  deserve  no  better  than 
to  be  the  doll  common  of  that  fellow,  but " 

"We  were  to  be  married,"  cried  Janice. 

"In  the  reign  of  Queen  Dickl" 

"This  very  day  on  the  Asia  frigate." 

"A  likely  tale,"  jeered  the  man.  "Bring  that 
fellow  down  to  the  boat,"  he  called,  and,  tak- 
ing the  bridle,  he  started  walking. 

"Where  are  you  taking  me?"  inquired  Janice 
in  fright 

"The  parson  is  down  by  the  river,  help- 
ing transfer  the  powder,  and  I'm  going  to 
leave  you  with  him  to  take  back  to  Green- 
wood." 

"Oh,  Charles  1"  besought  the  girl.    "You'll 

not  be  so  cruel.    I'd  sooner  die  than — than 

Think    what    mommy — ^and    dadda — ^and    the 

whole  village I  didn't  want  to  go  with 

him — ^but Please,  oh,  please!    You'll  not 

disgrace  me?    I'll  promise  never  to  go  off  with 
him — indeed " 

"I'll  be  bound  to  that,"  sneered  the  servant 
with  a  harsh  laugh,  "for  I'm  going  to  take 
him  with  me  to  Cambridge." 

For  a  moment  Janice  was  silent;  then  cried: 
"If  you  only  knew  how  I  hate  you." 

The  man  laughed  bitterly.  "I  do — from  the 
way  I  hate — ^ay,  and  despise  you." 

Another  moment  brought  them  to  the  edge 
of  a  wharf,  where  a  number  of  men  were 
busying  themselves  in  stowing  barrels  on 
board  a  small  sloop.  "Hold  this  horse,"  or- 
dered the  servant,  while  he  joined  one  of  the 
toilers  and  drew  him  apart  in  consultation. 

"Powder  aboard,  cap'n,"  presently  called 
some  one. 

"Take  that  man  and  stow*him  below  decks 


along  with  it,"  ordered  Charles.  "Good-by, 
parson.  I  hope  to  send  good  news  from  Cam- 
bridge of  this  night's  work.  Boys,  take  Bag- 
by  out  of  the  stocks  before  daylight,  and  tell 
him  if  the  Invincibles  want  their  powder  to 
follow  us,  and  they  shall  have  fifty  rounds  of 
it  a  man,  with  plenty  of  fighting  to  boot.  All 
aboard  that  are  for  the  front!" 

Half  a  dozen  men  followed,  while  those  on 
the  wharf  cast  off  the  fasts.  But  all  at  once 
stood  still  when  the  parson,  with  bowed  head, 
began  a  prayer  for  the  powder,  for  the  ad- 
venturers who  took  it,  and  for  the  general 
and  army  it  was  designed  to  serve.  Sternly 
yet  eloquently  he  played,  until  the  boat  had 
drifted  with  the  tide  out  of  hearing,  and  the 
creak  of  the  blocks  came  across  the  water, 
showing  that  those  on  board  were  making 
sail.  Then  as  the  men  on  the  wharf  dispersed, 
he  mounted  the  horse  Evatt  had  ridden. 

"Janice  Meredith,"  he  said,  "I  propose  to 
occupy  this  ride  with  a  discourse  upon  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity,  from  which  down- 
ward path  you  have  been  saved  this  night, 
deducing  therefrom  an  illustration  of  the 
workings  of  grace  through  foreordination — 
the  whole  with  a  view  to  the  saving  of  your 
soul   and  the  admonishment   of  your  sinful 


nature. 
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XIV. 


A  SUDDEN  SCARCITY  OF   BEAUX. 

It  was  daylight  when  the  parson  and  Janice 
rode  through  the  gate  of  Greenwood,  and  the 
noise  of  hoofs  brought  both  the  girl's  parents 
to  the  window  of  their  bedroom  in  costumes 
as  yet  by  no  means  completed.  Yet  when, 
in  reply  to  the  demand  of  the  squire  as  to  what 
was  the  meaning  of  this  arrival,  it  was  briefly 
explained  to  him  that  his  daughter  had  at- 
tempted to  elope  with  his  guest,  he  descended 
to  the  porch  without  regard  to  scantiness  of 
clothing. 

A  terrible  ten  minutes  for  Janice  succeeded, 
while  the  squire  thundered  his  anger  at  her, 
and  she,  overcome,  sobbed  her  grief  and  mor- 
tification into  Daisy's  mane.  Then,  when  her 
father  had  drained  the  vials  of  his  wrath,  her 
mother  appeared,  in  more  proper  garb,  and  in 
her  turn  heaped  blame  and  scorn  on  the  girl's 
bowed  head.  For  a  time  the  squire  echoed  his 
wife's  indignation,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  ex- 
press wrath  oneself  and  quite  another  to 
hear  it  fulminated  by  some  one  else;  so  pres- 
ently the  squire's  heart  began  to  soften  for  his 
lass,  and  he  attempted  at  last  to  speak,  not  in 
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defence,  but  in  palliation  of  her  conduct  This 
promptly  resulted  in  Mrs.  Mefedith*s  ordering 
Janice  off  the  horse  and  to  her  room.  "Where 
ril  finish  what  I  have  to  say/'  announced  her 
mother;  and  the  girl,  helped  down  by  Mr. 
Meredith,  did  as  she  was  told,  longing  only 
for  death. 

The  week  which  succeeded  was  a  nightmare 
to  Janice,  her  mother  constantly  recurring  to 
her  wickedness,  the  servants  addressing  her 
with  a  scared  breathlessness  which  made  her 
feel  that  she  was  indeed  declassed  forever, 
while  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  when 
she  ventured  out-of-doors,  either  grinned 
broadly  or  looked  dourly  when  they  met  her, 
showing  the  girl  that  her  shame  was  town 
property.  ^ 

Mrs.  Meredith  also  took  frequent  occasion 
to  insist  on  the  girl's  marriage  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clave,  on  the  ground  that  he  alone  could 
properly  chasten  her;  but  to  this  the  squire 
refused  to  listen,  insisting  that  such  a  son-in- 
law  he  would  never  have,  and  that  he  was 
bound  to  Philemon.  "We'll  keep  close  watch 
on  her  for  the  time  he's  away,  and  then  marry 
her  out  of  hand  the  moment  he's  returned," 
he  said. 

Had  the  parents  attempted  to  carry  out  the 
system  of  espionage  that  they  enforced  during 
the  first  month  they  would  h^ve  had  their 
hands  full  far  longer  than  they  dreamed. 
Week  after  week  sped  by,  summer  ripened 
into  fall,  and  fall  faded  into  winter,  but  Phile- 
mon came  not.  Little  by  little  Janice's  mis- 
conduct ceased  to  be  a  general  theme  of  vil- 
lage talk,  and  the  life  at  Greenwood  settled 
back  into  its  accustomed  groove.  Even  the 
mutter  of  cannon  before  Boston  was  but  a 
matter  of  newspaper  news,  and  the  war, 
though  now  fairly  inaugurated,  affected  the 
squire  chiefly  by  the  loss  of  the  bondsman, 
for  whom  he  advertised  in  vain. 

One  incident  which  happened  shortly  after 
the  proposed  elopement,  and  which  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  mention,  was  a  call  from 
Squire  Reunion  on  Mr.  Meredith.  The  master 
of  Boxely  opened  the  interview  by  shaking  his 
fist  within  a  few  inches  of  the  rubicund  counte- 
nance of  the  master  of  Greenwood,  and,  suit- 
ing his  words  to  the  motion,  he  roared:  "May 

Belza  take  yer,  yer  old **  and  the  particular 

epithet  is  best  omitted,  the  eighteenth-century 
vocabulary  being  more  expressive  than  re- 
fined— "fer  sending  my  boy  ter  Boston, 
wheer,  belike,  he'll  never  gfit  away  alive." 

"Don't  try  to  bully  me!"  snorted  the  squire, 
shaking  his  fist  in  turn,  and  much  nearer  to 
the  hatchet-face  of  his  antipathy.    "Put  that 


down  or  I'll  teach  ye  manners.  Yes,  damn 
ye,  for  the  first  time  in  yer  life  ye  shall  be 
made  to  behave  like  a  gentleman!" 

"I  defy  yer  ter  do  it!"  retorted  Hennion, 
with  unconscious  humour. 

"Heyday!"  said  Mrs.  Meredith,  entering, 
"what's  the  cause  of  all  this  hurly-burly?" 

"Enuf  cause,  an*  ter  spare,"  howled  Hen- 
nion.   "Here  this "  once  more  the  title  is 

left  blank  for  propriety's  sake — "hez  beguiled 
poor  Phil  inter  goin'  on  some  fool  errand  ter 
Boston,  an'  the  feller  knew  so  well  I  wudn't 
hev  it  thet  all  he  dun  wuz  ter  write  me  a  line, 

tellin*  how  this insisted  he  shud  go  an' 

that  he'd  started.  'Twixt  yer  whiffet  of  a  gal 
an'  yer  old  of  a  husband,  ye've  be- 
witched all  the  sense  the  feller  ever  hed  in 
his  noddle,  durn  yer!" 

"Let  him  Ulk,"  jeered  the  squire.  "  'Twill 
not  bring  Phil  back.  What's  more,  I'll  make 
him  smile  the  other  side  of  his  teeth  before 
I've  done  with  him.  Harkee,  man,  I've  a 
rod  in  pickle  that  will  make  ye  cry  small." 
The  squire  took  a  bundle  of  papers  from  an 
iron  box  and  flourished  them  under  Hennion's 
nose.  "There  are  assignments  of  every  mort- 
gage ye  owe,  ye  old  fox,  and  pay  day's  com- 
mg." 

"Let  it,"  sneered  the  owner  of  Boxely. 
"Yer  think  I  didn't  know,  I  s'pose?  Waal, 
thet's  wheer  yer  aout.  Phil,  he  looked  so 
daown  in  their  maouth  just  afore  yer  went  ter 
York  that  I  knew  theer  must  be  sumthin'  ter 
make  him  act  so  pukish,  an'  I  feels  araound 
a  bit,  an'  ez  he  ain't  the  best  hand  at  deceivin' 
I  hez  the  fac's  in  no  time.  An'  ez  I  cudn't 
hev  them  'ere  mortgages  in  better  hands,  I 
teird  him  ter  go  ahead  an'  help  yer  all  he  cud. 
Twas  I  gave  him  the  list  of  them  I  owed." 

The  squire,  though  taken  aback,  demanded: 
"And  I  suppose  ye  have  the  money  ready  to 
douse  pn  pay  day?" 

Hennion  sniggered.  "Yer  won't  be  hard, 
thet  I  know,  squire.    I  reckon  ye'll  go  easy  on 


me. 
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"If  ye  think  I'm  goin'  to  spare  ye  on  ac- 
count of  Phil  ye  are  mightily  out.  I'll  fore- 
close the  moment  each  falls  due,  that  I  warn 


tf 


ye. 

"Haow  kin  yer  foreclose  whin  theer  ain't 
no  courts?" 

"Pish!"  snapped  the  mortgagor.  "'Tis 
purely  temporary;  within  a  twelvemonth 
there'll  be  law  enough.  Think  ye  England 
is  sleeping?" 

"We'll  see,  we'll  see,"  retorted  Hennion. 
"In  the  meantime,  squire,  I  hope  yer  won't 
worrit  because  1  don't  pay  interest     Times 
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tz  thet  onsettlcd  thct  yer  kain*t  sell  craps 
naw  nothin',  an*  ready  money's  pretty  hard 
ter  cum  by." 

"Not  I,"  rejoined  the  creditor.  "Twill 
enable  me  to  foreclose  all  the  quicker.' 

"When  theer's  courts  ter  foreclose,"  replied 
Hennion,  grinning  suggestively.  With  this 
parting  shot,  he  left  the  house  and  rode 
away. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  interview  oc- 
curred another  took  place  in  the  Craigie  house 
in  Cambridge,  then  occupied  as  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  Washington.  The  commander- 
in-chief  was  sitting  in  his  room,  busily  en- 
gaged in  writing,  when  an  orderly  entered 
and  announced  that  a  man  who  claimed  to 
have  important  business,  which  he  refused  to 
communicate  except  to  the  general,  desired 
a  word  with  him.  The  stranger  was  promptly 
ushered  in,  and  stood  revealed  as  a  fairly  tall, 
well-shaped  young  fellow,  clad  in  coarse  cloth- 
ing, and  with  a  well-made  wig  of  much  better 
quality,  which  fitted  him  so  ill  as  to  suggest 
that  it  was  never  made  for  his  head. 

"I  understand  your  Excellency  is  in  need  of 
powder,"  he  said  as  he  saluted. 

A  stern  look  came  upon  Washington's  face. 
"Who  arc  you,  and  how  heard  you  that?"  he 
demanded. 

"My  name  is  John  Brereton.  How  I  heard 
of  your  want  was  in  a  manner  that  needs  not 
to  be  told,  as " 

"Tell  you  shall,"  exclaimed  Washington 
warmly.  "The  fact  was  known  to  none  but 
the  general  officers  and  to  the  powder  com- 
mittee, and  if  there  has  been  unguarded  or 
unfaithful  speech  it  shall  be  traced  to  its 
source." 

"Your  Excellency  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
committee  of  Middlesex   County  in  Jersey?" 

"I  did." 

"The  committee  refused  to  part  with  the 
powder." 

Washington  rose.  "Have  they  no  public 
spirit,  no  consideration  of  our  desperate 
plight?"  he  exclaimed. 

"But,  your  Excellency,  though  the  com- 
mittee would  not  part  with  the  powder,  some 
lads  of  spirit  would  not  see  you  want  for  it, 
and — and  by  united  effort  we  succeeded  in 
getting  and  bringing  to  Cambridge  twenty 
half-barrels  of  powder,  which  is  now  outside, 
subject  to  your  Excellency's  orders." 

With  an  exclamation  mingling  disbelief  and 
hope,  the  commander  sprang  to  the  window. 
A  glance  took  in  the  two  carts  loaded  with 
kegs,  and  he  turned,  his  face  lighted  with  emo- 
tion. 


"God  only  knows  the  grinding  anxiety,  the 
sleepless  nights  I  have  suffered,  knowing  how 
defenceless  the  army  committed  to  my  charge 
actually  was!  You  have  done  our  cause  a 
service  impossible  to  measure  or  reward." 
He  shook  the  man's  hand  warmly. 

"And  I  ask  in  payment,  your  Excellency, 
permission  to  volunteer." 

"In  what  capacity?" 

"I  have  served  in  the  British  forces  as  an 
officer,  but  all  I  ask  is  permission  to  fight, 
without  regard  to  rank." 

"Tell  me  the  facts  of  your  life." 

"As  I  said,  my  name  is  John  Brereton. 
Nothing  else  about  me  will  ever  be  known 
from  me." 

Washington  scrtitinised  the  man  with  an 
intent  surprise.  "You  cannot  expect  us  to 
trust  you  on  such  information." 

"An  hour  ago  it  would  have  been  possi- 
ble for  me  to  have  sneaked  by  stealth  into 
the  British  lines  with  this  letter,"  said  the 
man,  taking  from  his  pocket  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  handing  it  to  the  general.  "What  think 
you  would  Sir  William  Howe  have  given  me 
for  news,  over  the  signature  of  General  Wash- 
ington, that  the  Continental  Army  had  less 
than  ten  rounds  of  powder  per  man?" 

Washington  studied  the  face  of  the  young 
fellow  steadily  for  twenty  seconds.  "Are  you 
good  at  penmanship?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  a  deft  hand  at  all  smouting  work," 
replied  Brereton. 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Washington,  smiling 
slightly,  "as  I  wish  to  keep  an  eye  on  you 
until  you  have  proved  yourself,  I  shall  for 
the  present  find  employment  for  you  in  my 
own  family." 

Thus  a  twelvemonth  passed  without  Phile- 
mon Hennion,  John  Evatt,  Charles  Fownes, 
Parson  McClave,  or  any  other  l©ver  so  much 
as  once  darkening  the  doors  of  Greenwood. 

"Janice,"  remarked  her  mother  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  "dost  realise  thou'rt  a  girl  of 
eighteen  and  without  a  lover,  much  less  a 
husband?  I  was  wed  before  I  was  seventeen, 
and  so  are  all  respectably  behaved  females. 
See  what  elopements  come  to.  *Tis  evident 
thou'rt  to  die  an  old  maid." 


XV. 

HEADQUARTERS   IN    I776. 

In  1776,  on  September  15,  a  group  of  horse- 
men, occupying  a  slight  eminence  of  ground  on 
the  island  of  Manhattan,  were  gazing  east- 
ward. Below  and  nearer  the  water  were 
spread  lines  of  soldiers  behind  intrcnchments, 
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while  from  three  men-of-war  lying  in  the  river 
ctime  a  heavy  cannonade  that  swept  the  shore 
line  and  spread  over  the  water  a  pall  of  smoke 
which,  as  it  drifted  to  leeward,  obscured  the 
Long  Island  shore  from  view." 

"  'Tis  evidently  a  feint,  your  Excellency," 
presently  asserted  one  of  tke  observers,  "to 
cover  a  genuine  attack  elsewhere — most  likely 
above  the  Haarlem." 

The  person  addressed — a  man  with  an 
anxious,  care-worn  face  that  made  him  look 
fifty  at  least — lowered  his  glass,  but  made  no 
reply  for  some  moments.  "You  may  be  right, 
sir,"  he  remarked,  "though  to  me  it  has  the 
air  of  an  intended  attack.  What  think  you. 
Reed  ?" 

"I  agree  with  Mifflin.  The  attack  will  be 
higher  up.    Hah!    Look  there!" 

A  rift  had  come  in  the  smoke,  and  a  col- 
umn of  boats,  moving  with  well-timed  oars, 
could  for  a  moment  be  seen  as  it  came  for- 
ward. 

"They  intend  a  landing  at  Kip's  Bay,  as  I 
surmised,"  exclaimed  the  general.  "Gentle- 
men, we  shall  be  needed  below."  He  turned 
to  Reed  and  gave  him  an  order  concerning 
reinforcements,  then  wheeled  and,  followed  by 
the  rest,  trotted  over  the  ploughed  field.  Once 
on  the  highway  he  spurred  his  horse,  putting 
him  to  a  sharp  canter. 

"What  troops  hold  the  works  on  the  bay, 
Mifflin?"  asked  one  of  the  riders. 

"Fellows'  and  Parsons'  brigades,  Brereton." 

"If  they  are  as  good  at  fighting  as  at  thiev- 
ing they'll  distinguish  themselves." 

"Ay,"  laughed  Mifflin.  "If  the  red  coats 
were  but  chickens  or  cattle,  the  New  England 
militia  would  have  had  them  all  captured  ere 


now. 
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"They'll  be  heard  from  to-day,"  said  a  third 
officer.  "They've  earthworks  to  git  behind, 
and  thev'll  give  the  British  anuther  Bunker 
Hill." 

"Then  you  ought  to  be  quick,  General  Put- 
nam," said  Brereton,  "for  that's  the  fighting 
vou  like." 

The  road  lay  in  the  hollow  of  the  land,  and 
not  till  the  party  reached  a  slight  rise  were 
they  able  once  more  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
shores  of  the  bay.  Then  it  was  to  find  the 
flotilla  well  in  toward  its  intended  landing- 
place,  and  the  American  troops  retreating  in 
great  disorder  from  their  breastworks. 

Exclamations  of  surprise  and  dismay  sprang 
from  the  lips  of  the  riders,  and  their  leader, 
turning  his  horse,  jumped  the  fence  and  gal- 
loped across  the  fields  to  intercept  the  fugi- 
tives.    Five  minutes  brought  them  up  to  the 


runaways,  who,  out  of  breath  with  the  sharp- 
ness of  their  pace,  had  come  to  a  halt,  and 
v.ere  being  formed  by  their  officers  into  a  little 
less  disorder. 

"General  Fellows,  what  was  the  reason  for 
this  disorderly  retreat?"  demanded  the  gen- 
eral, when  within  speaking  distance. 

"The  men  were  seized  with  a  panic  on  the 
approach  of  the  boats,  your  Excellency,  and 
could  not  be  held  in  the  lines." 

Washington  faced  the  regiments,  his  face 
blazing  with  scorn.  "Ye  ran  before  a  shot 
had  been  fired !  Before  ye  lost  a  man  ye  de- 
serted works  that  have  taken  weeks  to  build 
and  which  could  be  held  against  any  force." 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  drawing 
his  sword,  he  called  with  spirit:  "Who's  for 
recovering  them?" 

A  faint  cheer  passed  down  the  lines,  but 
almost  as  it  sounded  the  red  coats  of  fifty  or 
sixty  light  infantry  came  into  view  on  the 
road,  a  skirmishing  party  thrown  forward 
from  the  landing  to  reconnoitre.  Had  they 
been  Howe's  whole  army,  however,  they  could 
not  have  proved  more  effective,  for  instantly 
the  two  brigades  broke  and  dissolved  once 
more  into  squads  of  flying  men. 

At  such  cowardice,  Washington  lost  all  con- 
trol of  himself,  and,  dashing  in  among  the 
fugitives,  he  passionately  struck  right  and  left 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  thundering  curses 
at  them;  while  Putnam  and  Mifflin,  as  well 
as  the  aides,  followed  his  example.  It  was 
hopeless,  however,  to  stay  the  rush;  the  men 
took  the  blows  and  the  curses  unheeding, 
while  throwing  away  their  guns  and  scatter- 
ing  in   every   direction. 

Made  frantic  by  such  conduct,  Washington 
wheeled  his  horse.  "Charge!"  he  cried,  and 
rode  toward  the  enemy,  waving  his  sword. 

If  the  commander-in-chief  had  hoped  to  put 
some  of  his  own  courage  into  the  troops  by  his 
example,  he  failed.  Not  a  man  of  the  runa- 
ways ceased  flying.  None  the  less,  as  if  re- 
gardless of  consequences  in  his  desperation, 
Washington  rode  furiously  on,  until  one  of  the 
aides  dashed  his  spurs  into  his  horse  and  came 
up  beside  his  general  at  a  mad  gallop. 

"Your  Excellency !"  he  cried,  "  'tis  but  hope- 
less and  will  but  end  in — "  Then,  as  his  supe- 
rior did  not  heed  him,  he  seized  the  left  rein  of 
his  horse's  bridle  and,  pulling  on  it,  swung 
him  about  in  a  large  circle,  letting  go  his  hold 
only  when  they  were  riding  away  from  the 
enemy. 

Washington  offered  no  resistance,  and  rode 
the  hundred  yards  to  where  the  rest  of  his 
staff  were  standing,  with  bowed  head.    Noth- 
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ing  was  said  as  he  rejoined  the  group,  and 
Blueskin,  disappointed  in  the  charge  for  which 
he  had  shown  as  much  eagerness  as  his  rider, 
let  his  mind  recur  to  thoughts  of  oats;  find- 
ing no  control  in  the  hand  that  held  his  bridle, 
he  set  out  at  an  easy  trot  toward  headquarters. 

They  had  not  ridden  many  yards  ere  Wash- 
ington lifted  his  head,  the  expression  of  hope- 
lessness, which  had  taken  the  place  of  that 
of  animation,  in  turn  succeeded  by  one  of 
stern  repose.  He  issued  three  orders  to  as 
many  of  the  riders,  showing  that  his  mind 
had  not  been  dwelling  idly  on  the  disaster, 
slipped  his  sword  into  its  scabbard,  and  gath- 
ered up  his  reins  again. 

"There!"  thought  Blueskin,  as  a  new  direc- 
tion was  indicated  by  his  bit,  "I'm  going  to 
have  another  spell  of  it  riding  all  ways  of  a 
Sunday,  just  as  we  did  last  night.  And  it's 
coming  on  to  rain." 

Rain  it  did  very  quickly;  but  from  post  to 
post  the  horsemen  passed,  the  sternly  silent 
commander  speaking  only  when  giving  the 
necessary  orders  to  remedy  so  far  as  possible 
the  disaster  of  the  afternoon.  Not  till  eleven, 
and  then  in  a  thoroughly  drenched  condition, 
did  they  reach  the  Morris  House  on  Haarlem 
Heights.  It  was  to  no  rest,  however,  that  the 
general  arrived;  for,  as  he  dismounted.  Major 
Gibbs  of  his  life  guards  informed  him  that 
the  council  of  war  he  had  called  was  gathered 
and  only  awaited  his  attendance. 

"Get  you  some  supper,  gentlemen,"  he 
ordered,  to  such  of  his  aides  as  were  still  of 
the  party,  "for  'tis  likely  that  you  will  have 
some  more  riding  when  the  council  have  de- 
liberated." 

"  *Tis  advice  he  might  take  to  himself  to 
proper  advantage,"  said  one  of  the  juniors, 
while  they  began  stripping  off  their  wet  cov- 
erings in  a  side  room. 

"Ay,"  asserted  Brereton.  "The  general  uses 
us  hard,  Tilghman,  but  he  uses  himself 
harder."    Then  aloud  he  called,  "Billy?" 

"Yis,  sah!" 

"Make  a  glass  of  rum  punch  and  take  it  in 
to  his  Excellency."* 

"Foh  Lord,  sah,  I  doan  dar  go  in,  an'  yar 
know  marse  never  drink  no  spirits  till  de  day's 
work  dun." 

"Make  a  dish  of  tea,  then,  you  old  coward, 
and  I'll  take  it  to  him  so  soon  as  I've  got  these 
slops  off  me.  'Fore  George!  How  small- 
clothes stick  when  they're  wet." 

"You  mean  when  a  man's  so  foppish  that 
he  will  have  them  made  tight  enough  to  dis- 
play the  goodness  of  his  thighs,"  rejoined 
Gibbs,  who,  being  dry,  was  enjoying  the  plight 


of  the  rest  "Make  yourself  smart,  gentle- 
men, there  are  ladies  at  quarters  to-night" 

**You  don't  puff  that  take-in  on  us,  sirrah," 
retorted  Tilghman. 

"  'Pon  honour.  They  arrived  a  six  hours 
ago,  and  have  been  waiting  to  see  the  general." 

"You  may  be  bound  they  are  old  and  plain," 
prophesied  Brereton,  "or  Gibbs  would  be 
squiring  them  'stead  of  wasting  time  on  us." 

"There  you're  cast,"  rejoined  the  major.  "I 
caught  but  a  glimpse,  yet  'twas  enough  to 
prove  to  me  that  all  astronomers  lie." 

"How  so.>" 

"In  saying  that  but  twice  in  a  century  is 
there  a  transit  of  Venus." 

"Then  why  bide  you  here,  man?" 

"That's  the  disgustful  rub.  They  were  with 
a  man  under  suspicion,  and  orders  were  that 
none  should  hold  converse  with  him  before  the 
general  examined  into  it.    A  plague  on't!" 

Discussion  of  Venus  was  here  broken  by 
the  announcement  of  supper,  and  the  make- 
i'hift  meal  was  still  unfinished  when  the  gen- 
eral's body-servant  appeared  with  the  tea. 
Taking  it,  Brereton  marched  boldly  to  the 
council  door,  and,  giving  a  knock,  he  went  in 
without  awaiting  a  reply. 

The  group  of  anxious-faced  men  about  the 
table  looked  up,  and  Washington,  with  a 
frown,  demanded,  "For  what  do  you  interrupt 
us,  sir?" 

The  young  officer  put  the  tea  on  the  map 
lying  in  front  of  the  general.  "Billy  didn't 
dare  take  this  to  your  Excellency,  so  I  made 
bold  to  e'en  bring  it  myself." 

"This  is  no  time  for  tea.  Colonel  Brereton." 

"  'Tis  no  time  for  the  army  to  lose  their 
general,"  replied  the  aide.  "I  pray  you  drink 
it,   sir,   for  our  sake   if  you  won't  for  your 
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own. 

A  kindly  look  supplanted  the  sternness  of 
the  previous  moment  on  the  general's  face.  "I 
thank  you  for  your  thoughtfulness,  Brereton," 
he  said,  raising  the  cup  and  pouring  some  of 
the  steaming  drink  into  the  saucer.  Then  as 
the  officer  started  to  go,  he  added,  "Hold!" 
Picking  up  a  small  bundle  of  papers  that  lay 
on  the  table,  he  continued :  "Harrison  tells  me 
that  there  is  a  prisoner  under  guard  for  my 
examination.  I  shall  scarce  be  able  to  attend 
to  it  this  evening,  and  to-morrow  is  like  to  be 
a  busy  day.  Take  charge  of  the  matter,  and 
report  to  me  the  moment  the  council  breaks 
up.     Here  are  the  papers." 

Standing  in  the  dim  light  of  the  hallway, 
the  aide  opened  the  papers  and  read  them 
hastily.  Either  the  strain  on  the  eyes,  or  s«me 
emotion,  put  a  frown  on  his  face,  and  it  was 
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Still  there  as  he  walked  to  the  door  before 
which  stood  a  sentry,  and  passed  into  a  badly 
lighted  room. 

"Powerful  proud  ter  meet  yer  Excellency," 
was  his  greeting  from  a  man  in  civilian  shorts 
and  a  military  coat,  who  held  out  his  hand. 
"Captain  Bagby  desired  his  compliments  ter 
yer,  an'  ter  say  that  legislative  dooties  per- 
vented  his  attinding  ter  the  matter  hisself." 

Paying  no  heed  to  either  outstretched  hand 
or  words,  the  officer  glanced  first  at  the  man 
standing  beside  the  fireplace  and  then  at  the 
two  women,  who  had  risen  as  he  entered.  He 
waited  a  moment,  glancing  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  if  expecting  each  of  them  to  speak; 
but  when  they  did  not,  he  asked  gruffly  of  the 
guard,  though  still  with  his  eyes  on  the  pris- 
oners: "And  for  what  were  the  ladies 
brought?" 

"Becuz  they  wudn't  be  left  berhind  on  no 
accaount  Yer  see,  yer  Excellency,  that  things 
hez  been  kinder  onsettled  in  Middlesex 
Caounty,  an*  it  hain't  been  a  joyful  time  to 
them  as  wuz  Tories;  so  when  orders  cum  ter 
bring  old  Meredith  ter  York  Island,  his  wife 
an'  gal  didn't  dare  ter  stay  by  themselves." 

"Ay,"  spoke  up  the  man  by  the  fireplace  bit- 
terly. "A  nice  pass  ye've  brought  things  to, 
that  women  dare  not  tarry  in  their  own  homes 
for  fear  of  insult." 

"You  may  go,"  said  the  officer  to  the  cap- 
tor, pointing  at  the  door. 

"Ain't  I  ter  hear  the  'zamination,  yer  Ex- 
cellency?" demanded  the  man  regretfully. 
"The  hull  caounty  is  sot  on  knowin'  ther 
fac's."  But  as  the  hand  still  pointed  to  the 
entrance,  the  man  passed  reluctantly  through 

it 

Taking  a  seat  shadowed  from  the  dim  light 
of  the  solitary  candle,  the  officer  asked :  "You 
are  aware,  Mr.  Meredith,  on  what  charge  you 
are  in  military  cnstody?" 

"Not  I,"  growled  the  master  of  Greenwood. 
"For  more  than  a  year  gone  I've  taken  no 
part  in  affairs,  but  'tis  all  of  a  piece  with  you 
Whigs  that— to  trump  up  a  charge  against — " 

"This  is  no  trumpery  accusation,"  inter- 
rupted the  officer.  "I  hold  here  a  letter  to  Sir 
William  Howe,  found  after  our  army  took 
possession  of  Boston,  signed  by  one  Clowes, 
and  conveying  vastly  important  information 
as  to  our  lack  of  powder,  which  he  states  he 
obtained  through  you." 

"Now  a  pox  on  the  villain  I"  cried  the  squire. 
"Has  he  not  tried  to  do  me  enough  harm  in 
other  ways,  but  he  must  add  this  to  it !  Janice, 
see  the  evil  ye've  wrought." 

"Ob,  dadda,"  cried  the  girl  desperately,  "I 


know  I  was — was  a  wicked  creature,  but  I've 
been  sorry,  and  suffering  for  it,  and  I  don't 
thmk  'tis  fair  to  blame  me  for  this.  'Twas 
not  I  who  brought  him — " 

"Silence,  miss!"  interrupted  her  mother. 
"Wouldst  sauce  thy  father  in  his  trouble?" 

"You  obtained  the  knowledge  Clowes  trans- 
mitted from  your  daughter?"  asked  the  officer. 

"My  daughter?  Not  I!  How  could  a  chit 
of  a  girl  know  aught  of  such  things?  Qowes 
got  it  from  young  Hennion,  and  the  devil  had 
I  really  to  do  with  it,  write  what  he  pleases." 

"Pray  take  chairs,  ladies,"  suggested  the 
aide,  with  more  politeness.  "Now,  sir,  unravel 
this  matter,  so  far  as  'tis  known  to  you." 

When  the  squire's  brief  tale  of  how  the  in- 
formation was  obtained  and  forwarded  to 
Boston  was  told,  the  officer  was  silent  for 
some  moments.  Then  he  asked:  "Hast  had 
word  of  Clowes  since  then?" 

"Not  sight  or  word  since  the  night  the — " 

'*0h,  dadda,"  moaned  Janice,  "please  don't!" 

"Since  he  attempted  to  steal  my  girl  from 
me.  And  if  e'er  I  meet  him  I  trust  I'll  have 
my  horsewhip  handy." 

"Is  Hennion  where  we  can  lay  hands  upon 
him?" 

"Not  he.  'Twas  impossible  for  him  to  get 
out  of  Boston,  try  his  best,  and  the  last  word 
we  had  of  him — wrote  to  his  rascally  father — 
was  that  he'd  'listed  in  Ruggles'  loyalists." 

"Then  the  only  man  we  can  bring  to  heel  is 
this  bond-servant  of  thine." 

**Not  even  he.  The  scamp  took  French 
leave,  and  if  ye  want  him  ye  must  search  your 
own  army." 

"Canst  aid  us  to  find  him?" 

"I  know  nought  of  him,  or  his  doings,  save 
that  last  June  I  received  the  price  I  paid  for 
his  bond,  through  Parson  McGave,  who  per- 
haps can  give  ye  word  of  him." 

The  officer  rose,  saying:  "Mr.  Meredith,  I 
shall  report  on  your  case  to  the  general,  so 
soon  as  he  is  free,  and  have  small  doubt  that 
you  will  be  acquitted  of  blame  and  released. 
I  fear  me  you  wil!  find  headquarters'  hospital- 
ity somewhat  wanting  in  comfort,  for  we're 
o'ercrowded,  and  you  arrive  in  times  of  dif- 
ficulty. But  I'll  try  to  see  that  the  ladies  get 
a  room,  and,  what  ever  comes,  'twill  be  better 
than  the  guard-house."  He  went  to  the  hall 
door,  and  called,  "Grayson!" 

"Well?"  shouted  back  some  one. 

"There  are  two  ladies  to  be  lodged  here  for 
the  night.     Can  I  offer  them  our  room?" 

"Ay.  And  my  compliments  to  them,  and  say 
they  may  have  my  company  along  with  it,  if 
they  be  youngish." 
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"Tut,  man,"  called  Brcreton  reprovingly. 
"None  of  thy  Virginian  freeness,  for  they  can 
hear  you."  He  turned  and  said:  "You  must 
take  pot  luck  on  thp  floor  here,  Mr.  Meredith, 
but  if  the  ladies  will  follow  me  I  will  see  that 
they  are  bestowed  in  more  comfortable  quar- 
ters," and  he  led  the  way  upstairs,  where, 
lighting  a  candle,  he  showed  them  to  a  small 
room,  very  much  cluttered  by  military  clothes 
and  weapons,  thrown  about  in  every  direction. 
"I  apologise,  ladies,"  he  remarked,  **but  for 
days  it*s  been  ride  and  fight  till  when  sleeping 
hours  came  'twas  bad  enough  to  get  one's 
clothes  off,  let  alone  put  them  tidy." 

"And  indeed,  sir,  there  is  no  need  of 
apology,"  responded  Mrs.  Meredith  warmly, 
"save  for  us,  for  turning  you  from  the  little 
comfort  you  possess." 

"  *Tis  a  pleasure  amid  all  the  strife  we  live 
in  to  be  able  to  do  a  service,"  replied  the  of- 
ficer gallantly,  as  he  bowed  low  over  Mrs. 
Meredith's  hand  and  then  kissed  it.  He 
turned  to  the  girl  and  did  the  same.  "May 
you  rest  well,"  he  added,  and  left  the  room. 


"Oh,  mommy!"  exclaimed  Janice,  "didst 
ever  see  a  more  distinguished  or  finer-shaped 
man?     And  his  dress  and  manners  are — " 

"Janice  Meredith!  Wilt  never  give  thy 
thoughts  to  something  else  than  men?" 

"Well,  Brereton,"  asked  Tilghman  as  the 
aide  joined  his  fellow-soldiers,  "how  did  his 
Excellency  take  your  boldness?" 

"As  punishment,  he  sent  me  to  examine 
Gibbs'  Venus." 

"Devil  take  your  luck!"  swore  Gibbs.  "I'll 
be  bound  ye  made  it  none  too  short.  Gaze  at 
the  smug  look  on  the  dandy's  face." 

Brereton  laughed  gleefully  as  he  stripped  off 
his  coat  and  rolled  it  up  into  a  pillow.  "I've 
just  kissed  mamma's  hand,"  he  remarked. 

"I  can't  say  much  for  thy  taste!" 

"In  order,"  coolly  went  on  Brereton,  as  he 
stretched  himself  flat  on  the  floor,  "that  I 
might  then  kiss  that  of  Venus — and  over  that 
I  did  not  hurry,  lads.  Therefore,  gentlemen, 
my  present  taste  is,  despite  Gibbs'  slur,  most 
excellent,  and  I  expect  sweet  dreams  till  his 
Excellency  wants  me.    Silence  in  the  ranks." 


(To  be  continued.) 


LOVE'S  SEASON 

When  is  Love's  season  of  bloom,  my  dear? 

Is  it  when  buttercups  gild  the  field 
And  violets  delicate  perfume  yield? 

— True  Love  lasteth  through  all  the  year ! 

When  is  Love's  season  of  bloom,  my  dear? 

Is  it  when  roses  their  sweets  unfold 
And  the  lily  reveals  her  heart  of  gold  ? 

— True  Love  lasteth  through  all  the  year ! 

When  is  Love's  season  of  bloom,  my  dear? 

Is  it  when  maples  are  vivid  red 
And  oak  leaves  brown  on  the  earth  outspread  ? 

— True  Love  lasteth  through  all  the  year ! 


What  is  Love's  season,  of  all  the  year  ? 

Is  it  when  snow  on  the  ground  lies  white 
And  stars  pierce  the  sky  with  keen,  cold  light? 

— True  Love  blooms  ever  where  you  are,  dear ! 

Rene  S.  Parks. 


TO  A  POET 


He  greatly  errs  who  hopes  to  win  the  bays 

Without  a  battle  and  without  a  scar ; 
To  walk  among  the  lilies  all  his  days, 

Or  lie  in  sloth,  yet  reach  and  seize  a  star. 

O  youth,  who  knockest  at  the  gate  of  Fame, 
Long  must  thy  waiting  and  thy  watching  be ; 

Beside  that  gate,  with  two-edged  sword  of  flame, 
A  Shape  stands  waiting  that  shall  challenge  thee. 

Long  years  shall  pass,  and  find  thee  waiting  still. 
With  eyes  gjown  dim,  and  bonny  locks  turned  gray ; 

Long  years  shall  pass,  and  high  upon  a  hill 
The  palace  that  thou  seekest  far  away ! 

Long  years  shall  pass,  and  then  the  shades  of  night 
Shall  rust  the  golden  twilight  into  brown ; 

Long  years  shall  pass,  and  in  the  fading  light 
Far,  far  away  shall  shine  the  promised  crown. 

Who  weds  the  Muse  must  others  all  forsake; 

Who  takes  her  hand  must  never  look  behind ; 
He  must  not  falter,  though  his  heart  may  break ; 

To  all  allurements  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 

To  far,  far  places  must  thy  feet  be  turned, 
Where  strangers  only  meet  thee  with  a  scowl, 

When  thy  brave  heart,  which  once  with  ardour  burned, 
Shall  seem  to  throb  beneath  a  sable  cowl. 

The  love  thou  longest  for  may  be  denied. 
Thy  soul  without  a  comrade  evermore. 

No  one  to  cheer  thee,  treading  at  thy  side. 
No  fair-haired  children  playing  at  thy  door. 

Old  friends  will  say,  when  other  friends  have  fled, 
"Forsake  the  hopeless  task  thy  soul  hath  sworn ! 
Poor  and  neglected,  thou  dost  want  for  bread, 
Thy  coat  is  threadbare  and  thy  cloak  is  worn." 

Like  England's  Alfred,  fleeing  in  disguise, 
And  hotly  hunted,  planning  desperate  schemes, 

A  hag  may  harry  with  her  shrewish  cries 

For  letting  cakes  burn  as  you  dream  your  dreams. 

But  yet,  like  Douglas  with  the  heart  of  Bruce, 
Keep  safe  thy  treasure,  scorning  still  to  fly; 

That  tempter  spurn  who  would  thy  soul  seduce, 
And  fight  to  win,  or  with  thy  Charge  to  die. 

Walter  Malone. 
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1. 

j|HE  genius  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  who  lives  at 
"Max  Gate,"  Dor- 
chester, Eneland,  sit- 
uated in  almost  the 
heart  of  the  country 
he  has  made  his  own 
in  his  novels,  has 
done  for  the  county 
of  Dorset,  and  in  a  lesser  degree,  for 
Hants,  Wilts,  Somerset  and  parts  of  Ox- 
ford and  Devon  what  his  contemporary, 
Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  has  done  not  less 
admirably  for  the  last-named  county  in 


his  famous  Lorna  Doone  and  other  West 
Country  tales. 

I'he  district  in  which  the  scenes  of  the 
Wessex  novels  are  laid  is  subdivided  by 
the  novelist  himself  into  North  Wessex, 
South  Wessex,  Mid- Wessex,  Outer  Wes- 
sex, Lower  Wessex  and  Upper  Wessex, 
and  comprises  what  maybe  roughly  called 
the  greater  part  of  the  South  and  West  of 
England.  A  very  large  number  of  the 
towns,  and  even  villages  of  importance 
in  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset  and  Somerset 
are  mentioned  by  name  or  are  thinly  dis- 
guised in  the  novels  and  volumes  of  short 
stories  which,  numbering  nearly  a  score, 
bear  his  name.    But  it  is  to  Dorset,  after 
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all,  with  its  sharp  contrasts  in  scenery 
and  character,  that  the  novelist  has  de- 
voted loving  and  unremitting  care  and 
stud)'.  Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  Dorset  is  Wessex,  so  comparatively 
seldom  does  he  wander  even  for  a  brief 
period  of  time  outside  its  confines. 

It  is  with  the  identification  of  some  of 
the  more  famous  scenes  depicted  in  the 
various  stories,  and  the  description  and 
illustration  of  the  actual  places,  that  these 
articles  will  seek  to  deal. 

Dorchester,  from  which  centre  the 
scenes  of  the  various  novels  may  almost 
be  said  to  radiate,  is  a  typical  West  Coun- 
try town  of  some  eight  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Its  importance,  however,  in  the 
past  has  at  various  times  been  great,  and 
now  in  the  present  day  it  is  still  greater 
than  its  size  would  imply.  A  Roman 
military  base,  it  was  anciently  known  as 
Duronvaria.  The  vicissitudes  which 
overtook  it  during  the  period  of  the 
Danish  occupation  were  numerous  and 
disastrous.  Just  after  the  dawn  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  town,  then  flourish- 
ing, and  one  of  the  chief  places  in  the 
West  of  England,  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  for  some  two  hundred  years 


its  history  is  rather  of  a  recuperative  than 
of  an  advancing  character.  The  disquiet- 
ing times  following  the  Norman  Con- 
quest had  much  to  do  with  the  slow  ad- 
vance the  town  made  toward  regaining 
the  position  the  calamities  that  had  at 
various  times  overtaken  it  caused  it  to 
lose.  But  eventually  a  rich  priory  was 
established,  a  castle  erected  and  the  town 
walls  enlarged,  repaired  and  strength- 
ened. 

Dorchester,  however,  had  not  yet  done 
with  misfortune.  For  half  way  through 
the  last  decade  of  the  year  1500  it  was 
stricken  with  the  plague,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  was,  according  to  the 
chroniclers,  reduced  by  one  half.  Eigh- 
teen years  later  it  was  once  more  the 
scene  of  a  conflagration,  which  laid  two 
thirds  of  the  town  in  ruins.  During  the 
great  Civil  War  the  town  was  loyal  to 
the  Parliament;  it  was  captured,  how- 
ever, by  the  King's  forces  under  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
war  played  an  important  part  in  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  West,  be- 
ing alternately  occupied  by  the  Cavaliers 
and  Roundhead  forces. 

\ot  quite  half  a  century  later,  in  1685, 
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the  ancient  town  with  its  dismantled  de- 
fences became  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
bloodiest  farces  of  justice  which  stain  the 
pages  of  history.  It  was  here  that  the 
infamous  Jeffreys,  judge  in  nothing  save 
name,  held  his  "Bloody  Assizes."  He 
lodged  in  the  High  West  Street :  the  win- 
dow, which  in  those  days  commanded  a 
view  of  the  jail,  and  out  of  which  he 
gazed  at  the  executions  of  his  victims, 
is  still  shown.  There  were  over  three 
hundred  prisoners  to  be  tried,  and  the 
infamous  wretch  in  whose  hands  their 
fate  lay  let  it  be  understood  that  tlie  only 
hope  of  mercy  was  a  pica  of  guilty. 
Scores  of  the  unfortunate  people,  who 
had  been  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion, 
on  pleading  guilty  were  without  trial  or- 
dered to  be  executed  forthwith — two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  receiving  sen- 
tence of  death  out  of  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty  prisoners.  Jeffreys's  chair  is 
still  shown  at  the  Town  Hall.     Dorches- 


ter, by  reason  of  the 
magnitude  of  its  mis- 
fortunes, almost  from 
time  immemorial  up  to 
the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century, 
deserved  well  of  fate, 
and  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  period  em- 
braced by  the  Mon- 
mouth Rebellion  its  his- 
tory has  down  to  the 
present  day  been  un- 
eventful. 

"Max  Gat  e,"  a  s 
Thomas  Hardy's  house 
is  called, lies  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  out- 
side the  town,  and  is 
approached  by  a  short 
carriage  drive  from  the 
Wareham  road.  The 
views  from  the  upper 
windows  on  one  side 
look  over  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Frome,  and 
on  the  entrance  side, 
which  faces  almost 
south,  across  at  the  ris- 
ing ground  toward  the 
coast,  which  in  a 
straight  hne  is  distant 
about  six  or  seven 
miles.  The  house  has 
an  unpretentious  exterior,  but  inside  all 
is  interesting  and  well  arranged.  Origi- 
nals of  many  of  the  illustrations  to  those 
of  the  novelist's  stories  which  have  ap- 
peared serially,  as  well  as  sketches  do- 
nated by  famous  artists,  adorn  the  walls 
and  lend  an  individuality  to  the  house. 

As  is,  perhaps,  natural,  Dorchester — 
the  Casterbridge  of  the  novels— plays  an 
important  part  in  a  considerable  number 
of  the  novelist's  stories.  The  immedi- 
ately surrounding  country,  indeed,  lends 
itself  admirably  to  the  descriptive  gifts 
which  Thomas  Hardy  possesses  in  so 
marked  a  degree. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  vvriter  to 
deal  with  the  whole  series  of  seventeen 
volumes,  into  which  the  Wessex  novels 
and  short  tales  have  been  recently  gath- 
ered, in  a  uniform  edition.  We  are  com- 
pelled from  considerations  of  space  to 
make  a  selection  as  representative  as  pos- 
sible, not  laying  claim,  however,  to  either 
the  selection  or  inclusion  of  necessarily 
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the  most  excellent  of  the  novelist's  works 
in  every  case. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  choice  the  nov- 
els (excluding  the  three  collections  of 
short  stories — A  Group  of  Noble  Dames, 
Life's  Little  Ironies  and  Wessex  Tales) 
may  he  classified  in  three  divisions  with 
some  attempt  at  exactness — namely,  the 
Idyllic,  the  Tragic,  and  the  Miscellaneous 
in  which  are  included  the  tales  having  a 
romantic,  comic,  ironic  or  extravagant 
note. 

Under  the  first  head  may  be  placed 
The  Trumpet  Major  and  Mr.  Hardy's 
second  novel,  as  regards  sequence  of  pub- 
lication. Under  the  Greenzfood  Tree.  Of 
these  two  we  have  selected  the  first  named 
as  being  the  more  powerful  book,  and  as 
providing  a  better  example  of  "action." 
The  second  classification  includes — in  the 
order  of  their  publication — Desperate 
Remedies,  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd.  The  Return 
of  the  Native,  The  Mayor  of  Casler- 
bridge.  The  Woodlanders,  Tcss  of  the 
D'Urbcrz'illes  and  Jude  the  Obscure.  Of 
these  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  and 
Tess  of  the  D'Urben-illes  have  been  se- 
lected for  illustration.  In  the  remaining 
class  may  be  placed  The  Hand  of  Elhel- 
berla,  A  Laodicean,   Two  on  a   Tower, 


and  The  Well-Beloved,  from  which  Two 
oil  a  Tower  and  The  Well-Beloved  have 
been  selected^ — the  latter  more  especially 
because  of  its  elusiveness,  a  quality  more 
highly  developed  in  this  novel  than  in  any 
of  the  others. 

Although  Thomas  Hardy  has  studied 
his  characters  and  their  background  so 
closely  that  identification  of  the  latter  be- 
comes a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  to 
one  well  acquainted  with  the  counties  in 
which  the  scenes  are  laid,  he  has  on  occa- 
sion availed  himself  of  the  novelist's 
privilege  to  idealise,  and  even  sometimes 
to  combine  two  or  more  places  under  one 
description.  For  example,  tJie  Welland 
House — Lady  Con  stan  tine's  home — of 
Two  on  a  Tower  is  partly  Charborough 
House,  near  Winterbome,  and  partly  an 
old  mansion  (now  a  farm-house),  near 
Milborne  St.  Andrew.  In  like  manner, 
the  column  (the  tower  of  the  story), 
which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
novel,  is.  as  regards  situation  and  sur- 
roundings, that  standing  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  house,  in  the  midst  of  a  tree- 
clad  hill,  called  Weatherbury  Castle; 
while,  as  regards  architectural  formation 
and  accessibility,  the  column  is  rather 
that  placed  on  the  rising  ground  amid 
the  trees  near  Charlxirough.     The  same 
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may  be  said  of  Talbothays,  the  dairy  in 
Tess  of  lite  D'UrbervUles.  Referring  to 
the  identification  of  this,  Mr.  Hardy  says 
in  a  recent  letter  to  the  writer  that  Tal- 
bothays represents  "two  or  three  dairies 
in  the  Frome  Valley  -  .  .  any  existing 
house  of  that  name  lias  been  so  called 
since  the  novel  was  written,  and  has  no 
claim  to  be  the  scene."  This  note  will 
also  serve  to  explain  why  so  important  a 
place  as  Talbothays  occupies  in  the  Story 
is  not  here  illustrated  by  means  of  a  pho- 
tograph. 

Dorset,  it  may  tmly  enough  be  said,  is 


faces  of  its  peasantry  ;  of  the  ecclesiastic 
of  Saxon  times  in  its  buildings  and  tra- 
ditions; of  the  Norman  period  in  many 
of  its  customs,  and  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  much  of  its  placidity  and  "behind  the 
times"  air.  Many  of  the  old  towns  are 
still  Roman  in  character  as  regards  their 
plan,  while  examples  of  Elizabethan  and 
early  Georgian  architecture  still  abound 
throughout  the  county  in  manor  houses 
(many  singularly  well  preserved)  and  in 
the  townlets  and  villages.  Dorchester 
{Casterbridgcl  is  rich  in  all  these  echoes 
of  the  past.     .And  whenever  the  founda- 
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like  no  other  county  of  England.  It  gives 
a  general  impression  of  age,  and  yet  not 
merely  age  as  a  modern  would  under- 
stand it.  but  rather  that  of  the  true  Dor- 
set phrase,  "an  old,  ancient  county." 
Time — one  is  almost  tempted  to  write 
civilisation — has  affected  it  probably  far 
less  than  any  other  district  in  the  South 
and  Southwest  of  England.  Each  great 
period  of  history  seems  to  have  affected  it 
deepl)'.  and  instead  of  being  obliterated 
by  succeeding  periods  blends  with  them 
while  still  retaining  much  of  its  individu- 
ality. 

Dorset  has  a  trace  of  the  Roman  occu- 
■■■liilL  still  left  in  its  idioms  and  in  the 


tions  of  a  new  house  are  being  dug,  or  a 
field  is  turned  up  more  deeply  than  usual 
with  the  plough,  it  is  always  with  the 
chance  that  some  Roman  spear  head,  coin, 
fibula,  urn  or  pin  will  be  unearthed. 
From  time  to  time  in  the  chalk  pits  skele- 
tons of  the  Roman  soldiery  are  discov- 
ered, lying  on  their  sides  in  a  roughly 
hollowed-out  coffin,  carved  in  the  chalk 
itself.  Outside  the  town,  along  the  road, 
trending  southward,  is  the  huge  amphi- 
theatre, round  which  several  legends  have 
been  woven,  the  most  circumstantial  of 
which  is  that  in  summer-time  persons  sit- 
ting in  the  arena  even  in  i)road  daylight 
have  at  times  on  lifting  their  eyes  from 
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the  book  they  were  reading,  or  on  first 
opening  them  after  a  doze,  been  startled 
to  see  the  green  slopes  lined  with  the 
Roman  legion  of  Hadrian  apparently  in- 
tent upon  some  equally  spectral  gladia- 
torial show  going  on  in  the  arena  below 
them.  Even  the  hoarse  murmnr  of  the 
voices  of  these  long  dead  Romans  has 
been  heard  ere  the  whole  vision  of  phan- 
tasms disappeared  as  swiftly  as  it  was 
conjured  up ! 

It   is  not,   however,   in   these  legends 
alone  that  the  England  of  the  past  seems 


berga  at  Wimborne  (the  \\'arborne  of 
the  novels),  in  which,  at  least,  one  Saxon 
king  has  found  sepulture,  and  the  old 
Saxon  church  at  Shaftesbury  (Shaston), 
where  St.  Edward  lies,  and  in  the  slow, 
old-time  speech  of  the  peasantry — the 
same  almost  mediaeval  spirit  seems  to  still 
exist. 

"'Dorset  has  stood  still  for  several  hun- 
dred years"  is  not  the  e.xaggerated  state- 
ment of  the  antiquarian  who  made  it,  but 
a  perhaps  singular  but  scarcely  deniable 
truth. 


to  be  almost  still  the  England  of  the 
present  to  the  traveller  and  wayfarer  who 
journeys  through  Dorset  and  other  parts 
of  Wessex  with  open  eyes  and  in  a  ro- 
mantic spirit.  On  all  sides — in  the  names 
of  tlievillages  and  hamlets  scattered  in  the 
fertile  vales  or  perched  on  some  hill 
which. from  its  con  figuration,  suggests  the 
"earthworks"  of  the  period  of  Roman  oc- 
cupation rather  than  hillocks  of  nature's 
formation :  in  the  ruins  of  monastic  insti- 
tutions scattere<l  thickly  throughout  the 
countryside :  in  the  churches.  Saxon  and 
otherwise,  such  as  that  of  Saint  Cuth- 


Thc  Trumpet  Major,  the  first  book  we 
have  selected  for  illustration,  deals  with 
an  older  period  of  Dorset  life  than  any 
other  of  Thomas  Hardy's  novels — if  we 
exclude  the  shorter  stories — and  yet  the 
speech  of  the  characters  in  the  compara- 
tively modern  Tess.  which  cannot  be 
post-dated  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, probably  considerably  less,  is  that 
of  those  in  the  other  story  dealing  with 
events  in  the  early  days  of  the  centur)-. 
when  the  South  of  England  was  under 
arms  awaiting  for  the  threatened  Napo- 
leonic invasion,  and  children,  if  not  their 
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elders,  lay  a -bed  o£  nigh  is  trembling  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  redoubtable  "Boiiey." 
And,  doubtless,  bad  there  been  a  Hardy 
in  the  century  before,  the  talk  of  his  types 
would  have  been  but  little  different  from 
that  of  the  Wessex  novelist  of  to-day. 

In  each  of  the  Wessex  novels  the 
reader  is  kept  within  a  definite  sphere  of 
interest.  In  The  Trumpet  Major  that 
sphere  is  practically  comprised  within  a 
radius  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  around  Bud- 
mouth  Regis  (the  Weymouth  of  to-day). 
In  his  preface  the  novelist  states  that  this 
particular  "tale  is  founded  more  largely 
on  testimony— -oral  and  written — than 
any  other  in  this  series."  And  the  relics 
in  the  way  of  trenches  dug  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  downs,  old  pike  heads  found 
in  lofts,  and  volunteer  uniforms  preserved 
in  clothes-presses  of  old-fashioned  folk, 
are  byno  means  a  thhig  entirely  of  the  past 
in  Dorset.  Quite  recently,  during  the  re- 
kjMif-k_a£  a  warehouse  on  the  Quay  Poole 


( Havcnpool ) ,  the  upper 
shutters  of  the  loft  were 
discovered  to  be  drilled  for 
musketry,  and  in  a  chest 
were  found  the  sabre- 
taches, uniforms  and  hats 
of  the  Poole  volunteers  of 
the  time  when  Xapoleon 
Uonaparte  was  hourly  ex- 
pected by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
Hants,  Dorset  and  Devon 
more  especially.  The  fisher 
lads  who  put  these  moth- 
eaten  trappings  on  little 
realised  the  romance  that 
attached  to  each  brass  but- 
ton and  each  inch  of  cloth. 
The  Budmoiith  Regis  of 
the  present  day  differs,  no 
doubt,  materially  from  the 
watering-place  at  w  h  i  c  h 
George  II I. disported  him- 
self to  the  wonder,  aston- 
ishment and  admiration  of 
the  countryside  round 
about.but  the  outlying  vil- 
lages of  Overcombe  {Up- 
wey  and  Sutton),  King's- 
bere  (Here- Regis),  Ox- 
well  (Poxwell)  are  now 
very  much  what  they  were 
then,  and  have  altered 
quite  unappreciably  since 
fair  Anne  Garland  threw 
down  her  work  on  that  fine  summer  morn- 
ing to  watch  the  soldiers  assembling  on 
top  of  the  down  above  Overcombe  Mill. 
Indeed,  after  reading  the  story  on  the 
spot  one  can  realise  to  the  fidl  the  con- 
sternation of  the  villagers  lest  these  un- 
looked-for soldiers  should  indicate  that 
Bonaparte  had  outwitted  the  fleet  cruis- 
ing in  the  Channel,  and  had  attacked 
timorous  Budniouth  on  the  flank.  The 
stolid  villagers,  who  regard  one's  efforts 
with  a  camera  as  a  not  unamiable  idio- 
syncrasy, make  one  feel  instinctively  that 
they  would  act  in  just  the  same  wonder- 
struck,  wide-open-mouthed  way  were  such 
an  event  possible  at  the  present  time — 
just,  in  fact,  as  they  did  in  the  pages  of 
this  novel.  Overcombe  Mill  still  grinds 
(like  those  of  the  gods  I  slowly  if  exceed- 
ing small :  and  the  miller,  if  not  a  Love- 
day  by  descent,  might  well  pass  for  one. 
The  "Lookout,"  to  which  several  of  the 
characters  in  the  story  made  anxious  pil- 
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gr image,  in  search  of 
signs  of  tiie  French  in- 
vaders, is  still  known  as 
such  locally,  and  the 
troublous  times  which 
gave  rise  to  such  things 
are  permanently  record- 
ed by  the  name  of  Kim- 
meridge  Lookout,  a  few 
miles  farther  down  the 
coast. 

A  succession  of  the 
least  humorous  and  suc- 
cessful scenes  in  the 
story  are  those  in  Chap- 
ter XII.,  in  which  is  re- 
corded. "  How  every- 
body, great  and  small, 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
Downs."  We  are  told 
that  it  was  on  "  a  clear 
day,  with  little  wind 
stirring,  and  the  view 
from  the  downs,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  in 
the  county,  was  un- 
clouded. The  eye  of  any 
observer  who  cared  for 
such  things  swept  over 
the  wave -was  bed  town, 
and  the  bay  beyond,  and 
the  isle,  with  its  pebble 
bank,  lying  on  the  sea  to 
the  left  of  these,  like  a 
great,  crouching  animal 
tethered  to  the  mainland.' 
like  this  which,  happily, 
stances,  yet  remains  immutable  in  Wes- 
sex.  The  isle  "crouches"  to-day  (see 
P^g^  333)  as  it  did  then;  "the  wave- 
washed  town"  still  preserves  much  of  its 
early-in-the-century  air,  and  when  once 
away  on  the  sloping  uplands  to  the  north- 
east, out  of  earshot  of  fashionable  talk 
and  the  sight  of  present-day  toilettes  and 
the  ubiquitous  bicycle,  one  can  well  im- 
agine that  the  soldiers  of  the  German 
legion  and  York  Hussars  in  "white  buck- 
skin pantaloons,  three-quarter  boots,  scar- 
let shakos  set  off  with  lace,  mustachios 
waxed  to  a  needle  point,  and,  aljove  all. 
those  richly  ornamented  blue  jackets 
mantled  with  the  historic  pelisse"  are  still 
patrolling  the  street  of  the  distant  town, 
or  guanling  the  matutinal  bathing  of  his 
Majesty  King  George  the  Third. 

"At  twelve  o'clock,"  we  are  told  in  the 
story,  "the  review  was  over,  and  the  King 
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and  his  family  left  the  hill.  The  troops 
then  cleared  off  the  field,  the  spectators 
followed,  and  by  one  o'clock  the  downs 
were  again  bare.'"  as  they  appear  in  our 
picture.  Only  different  in  that  the  white 
horse  and  rider,  one  of  the  several  cut  in 
the  chalk  downs  and  uplands  of  England, 
and  now  an  object  of  curiosity  to  tour- 
ists and  visitors  to  Budmouth,  and  a  land- 
mark for  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  were  not  there. 

The  harbour,  too,  has  scarcely  altered 
since  sailor  Bob  Loveday  on  the  morning 
of  September  the  third,  long  ago.  after  his 
renunciation  of  the  girl  he  loved  in  favour 
of  soldier  John,  returnetl  from  the  barracks 
to  Budnionth,  "passed  on  to  the  harbour, 
where  he  remained  awhile,  looking  at  the 
busy  scene  of  loading  and  imloading  craft 
and  swabbing  the  decks  of  yachts ;  at  the 
boats  and  barges  rubbing  against  the 
quay  wall,  and  at  the  houses  of  the  mer- 
chants, some  ancient  structures  of  solid 


stone,  some  greeii-sliuttertil  with  lieavy 
wooden  bow -windows,  which  appeared  as 
if  alx>ut  to  drop  into  the  harbour  by  their 
own  weight."  The  only  difference  is 
the  presence  of  steam,  which  has,  doubt- 
less, driven  some  of  the  barges  away. 
But  the  houses,  the  quay,  the  stores  and 
the  old  stone  bridge  are  still  there,  as  in 
Loveday's  time. 

The  Isle  of  Portland — no  true  island 
now  or  then,  but  a  peninsula — has  altered 
even  less.  Anne  Garland  might  still  set 
out,  as  it  is  related  of  her  on  page  313 
of  The  Trumpet  Major,  from  Overcombe 
by  carrier,  and  after  finishing  her  shop- 
ping in  Budmouth  itself,  cross  the  an- 
cient bridge,  and  take  her  way  to  Port- 
land through  the  old  town  along  tiie  coast 
road.  To-day  she  would  be.  as  then,  con- 
fronted, before  reaching  the  base  of  Port- 
land Hili.  by  the  steep  incline,  dotted  with 
houses,  raised  tier  upon  tier,  so  that  the 
doorstep  of  one  man  is  sometimes  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  chimney  of  his  neigh- 
bour imme<liately  below. 

From  the  hare  promontory  of  the  "Bill" 
she  would  look  uptm  the  same  prospect 
as  when  she  watched  Xelson  and  Hardy's 
Victory,  with  Bob  Lnveday  al)oar(l  her. 
u^  the  Eiiryalus  frigate,  in  her  wake, 


sail  clean  out  of  sight  down  the  Channel. 
This  desolate  isle,  with  the  wonderful 
pebble  beach  linking  it  to  the  mainland 
and  stretching  for  ten  miles  in  an  un- 
broken curve  toward  B  rid  port  to  the 
west,  and  encircling  the  famous  West 
Bay,  is  much  the  same  as  when  Anne 
Garland,  watching  the  last  topmast  of 
the  Victory  sink  below  the  distant  hori- 
zon, murmured,  without  removing  her 
wet  eyes  from  the  vacant  and  solemn 
horizon,  "They  that  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters 
,"  and  turned,  at  the  sound  of  an- 
other voice  completing  the  verse,  to  find 
the  vanished  Bob  Loveday's  brother  John 
at  her  elbow. 

In  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd 
Thomas  Hardy  has  written  a  story  al- 
most exclusively  of  the  farm.  .\nd  it  is 
no  small  tribute  to  his  genius  that  he 
can  enlist  his  readers'  sympathies  so 
completely  in  this  every-<lay  life,  which 
is  hounded,  one  might  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy say.  by  the  lambing  season  in  the 
spring  and  the  getting  in  of  root  crops 
in  the  autumn.  The  contrasts  of  char- 
acter in  the  book  are  sharper  than  in 
several  of  the  Wessex  novels.  A  more 
clean-cut  divergence  than  that  afforded 
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by  the  vicious  adven- 
turer, Serjeant  Troy, 
and  the  unselfish,  plod- 
ding, dog- faithful  Ga- 
briel Oak,  the  shepherd, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to 
imagine — the  one  with 
his  cheap  gallantry  and 
echo  of  town  ways,  his 
power  over  women  with 
whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact by  both  physical 
and  mental  means  (as 
an  example  of  the  for- 
mer there  is  the  wonder- 
ful sword-play  bewitch- 
ment of  Bathsheba  in 
the  ferny  hollow,  when 
he  severs  a  lock  of  hair 
from  her  head,  and  of 
the  latter  his  veneer  of 
education  and  flattering 
talk) ;  the  other  with  his 
stolid  ways  and  country- 
side sympathies.  And 
the  same  applies  to  the 
women  characters  also. 
Fanny  Robin,  the  daz- 
zled and  deceived,  serv- 
ing as  a  foil  to  the  trust- 
ful, ignorant  Bathsheba 
equally  dazzled,  but  at 
first  cautious.  Though 
tragedy  and  comedy 
jostle  each  other  in 
the  pages  of  the  novel,  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  Serjeant  Troy's  amours  being 
in  a  measure  set  off  by  the  excellent  rus- 
tics and  their  delicious,  humorous  talk, 
it  is  the  tragic  note  which  predominates. 
For  the  fate  of  Fanny  is  not  less  insistent 
than  the  pen  of  the  artist  would  have  it, 
and  the  marriage  of  the  long-suffering 
Gabriel  Oak  with  Bathsheba  in  the  last 
few  pages  does  not  succeed  in  effacing 
from  the  memory  the  tragic  doing  to 
death  of  Troy  by  Boldwood  in  the  hall 
of  his  own  house. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  circumscribed, 
as  in  so  many  of  Thomas  Hardy's  books. 
It  centres  in  Weatherbury  (a  village  just 
outside  Casterbridge),  and  within  a  ra- 
dius of  a  few  miles  of  this  Wessex  hamlet 
the  whole  action  of  the  tale  takes  place. 

Many  of  the  descriptions  of  rural  life 
are  charming,  and  conjure  up  as  accu- 
rate an  idea  of  the  locale  as  would  be 
afforded  by  an  etching.    One  of  the  most 
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important  rural  scenes  in  the  book — the 
sheep-washing — affords  an  instance  of 
this.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  care 
and  accuracy  with  which  the  novelist 
literally  builds  up  his  descriptions  of  even 
unimportant  places.  The  true  artistic 
economy  of  words  is  evident  in  every 
phrase,  Boldwood,  Shepherd  Oak,  Jan 
Coggan  and  the  other  farm-hands  were 
there,  and  Bathsheba  was  looking  on. 
"The  river,"  we  are  told,  "slid  along 
noiselessly  as  a  shade,  the  swelling  reeds 
and  sedge  forming  a  flexible  palisade 
along  its  moist  bank.  To  the  north  of 
the  mead  were  trees.  .  .  ."  Though 
this  might  serve  as  a  general  description 
of  numberless  Wessex  meads,  and  the 
streams  running  silently  through  them, 
yet  a  distinct  vision  of  this  particular 
mead  on  Bathsheba's  farm  is  brought 
before  the  reader's  eyes. 

Nowhere,   probably,  do   fairs   survive 
with  more  pertinacity  in  the  South  and 
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Southwest  of  England  than  in  Dorset. 
And  if  one  mav  believe  the  word  of  the 
country  folk,  who  have  attended  them 
from  days  of  childhood  to  those  of  hoary 
old  age,  the  surviving  fairs  differ  little 
or  not  at  all  from  those  of  five  decades 
or  more  ago.  Ever  on  the  alert  to  make 
use  of  existing  circumstances  in  his  nov- 
els indicative  of  the  placidity  of  life,  dis- 
turbed only  occasionally  by  such  things, 
it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  Thomas 
Hardy  should  have  fixed  upon  one  of 
the  most  noted  of  these  gatherings  for 
description.  Greenhill  (Woodbury  Hill) 
Fair,  held  in  September,  is  known 
throughout  the  countryside.  To  it  come 
shepherds  with  their  flocks  of  South 
Downs,  Leicesters,  old  West  of  England 
homed  breeds,  and  even  Exmoors,  with 
parti-coloured  faces  and  legs.  The  fair 
is  held  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  standing 
about  half  a  mile  outside  Kingsbere 
(Here  Regis),  in  the  church  of  which  are 
laid  the  bones  of  Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes'  ancestors.  Antiquarians  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  hill,  up  whose  crumbling 
sides  the  two  main  roads  leading  to  the 
top  wind,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  British 
encampment;  for  at  the  summit  there  is 
a  huge  rampart  and  entrenchment,  oval 
in  form,  and  within  the  confines  of  this 
the  Fair  takes  place.  There  are  a  few 
hovels  and  cottages  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter on  the  crest  of  Greenhill ;  but  most 
of  those  who  foregather  for  the  fairing 
are  content  to  be  under  canvas  or  in  the 
gypsy  caravans  which  are  still  a  leading 
feature.  Down  the  centre  of  this  tem- 
porary encampment,  running  almost 
north  and  south,  the  main  street  of  the 
Fair  is  made,  on  either  side  of  whch  stand 
the  booths  and  stalls — the  abodes  of  thin 
men,  fat  women,  two-headed  calves,  gin- 
ger-bread and  cheap,  gaily  coloured  china 
ornaments,  with  which  shooting-galle- 
ries, "cokemut  shies"  and  nine-pins  con- 
test popularity. 

The  old  drovers,  commoner  ten  years 
ago  than  now  throughout  Wessex,  are 
another  survival  of  Greenhill.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  Fair 
we  are  told  that  "nebulous  clouds  of  dust 
(are)  to  be  seen  floating  between  the 
pairs  of  hedges  in  all  directions.     These 


gradually  converged  upon  the  base  of  the 
hill,  and  the  flocks  became  individually 
visible,  climbing  the  serpentine  way  which 
led  to  the  top.  Thus,  in  slow  procession, 
they  entered  the  openings  to  which  the 
roads  wended." 

This  is  as  true  of  the  Greenhill  of  to- 
day as  of  the  I'^air  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  when  Thomas  Hardy  wrote  the 
novel.  Even  the  circus,  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  Troy's  reappearance 
and  in  his  wife  Bathsheba's  subsequent 
history,  was  there  last  autumn,  and  was 
almost  exactly  like  its  prototype  of  the 
story,  and  one  could  almost  imagine  that 
Troy  was  giving  his  sensational  perform- 
ance of  Dick  Turpin  inside.  Now,  as 
then,  everybody  for  miles  round  goes  to 
Greenhill,  the  gentry  and  better-class 
farmers  patronising  the  first  day,  and  the 
second  day  being  more  or  less  given  over 
to  the  labourers,  their  wives,  sweethearts, 
sons  and  daughters. 

From  the  time  of  Greenhill  Fair  and 
Troy's  reappearance  the  story  moves  with 
rapidity  to  its  close.  The  jail,  in  which 
Bold  wood,  the  farmer,  one  of  Bathsheba^s 
most  pertinacious  visitors,  was  confined, 
waiting  under  sentence  of  death  for  exe- 
cution, has  since  that  time  been  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  after  more  modem 
ideas,  but  the  gateway  is  much  the  same 
as  ever.  And  it  is  easy  enough  to  enter 
into  Gabriel  Oak's  feelings  as  he  tumed 
to  look  back  (after  saying  good-bye  to 
the  condemned  man,  who  was  also  his 
rival)  at  the  jail,  and  saw  **the  upper 
part  of  the  entrance  .  .  .  and  some 
moving  figures" — these  last  lifting  into 
position  the  post  of  the  gibbet  to  be  used 
on  the  morrow. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  true 
end  of  the  story  comes  with  the  scene  at 
midnight  on  the  Casterbridge  road,  when 
Laban  brought  to  Oak,  Coggan  and  the 
rest  of  the  waiting  villagers,  who  had 
walked  toward  Casterbridge  fromWeath- 
erbury  to  meet  him,  the  news  of  the  mur- 
derer's reprieve.  The  conventional  end- 
ing, with  **the  most  private,  secret,  plain- 
est wedding  that  it  i<  possible  to  have" 
comes,  indeed,  almost  as  a  dangerous 
anti-climax. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HENRY    TIMROD* 


JONGFELLOW,  twen- 
ty years  ago,  refer- 
ring to  the  city  of 
Charleston,  South 
CaroHna,  said,  with 
gentle  emphasis:"To 
have  been  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  Tim- 
rod  is  a  distinct  hon- 
our. Jhe  day  will  surely  come  when  his 
poems  will  have  a  place  in  every  home  of 
culture  in  our  country." 

Timrod  passed  away  in  1867,  while  the 
smoke  of  the  Civil  War  was  yet  lingering 
over  the  land  and  clouding,  perhaps,  more 
or  less,  even  that  critical  vision  which 
ought  to  be  always  exempt  from  the  ob- 
scuring influences  of  epoch  or  circum- 
stance. In  1873,  however,  2  hasty  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  brought  out  and 
sold  off  in  a  few  weeks,  and  a  second  im- 
pression during  the  same  year  went  easily 
into  circulation.  Then  the  copyright  be- 
came entangled  with  others,  in  the  failure 
of  the  publishers,  and  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  only  second-hand  copies  of 
these  highly  beautiful  poems  have  been 
obtainable;  in  some  cases  at  "fancy" 
prices.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  a  new 
generation  of  readers  has  grown  up  to 
whom  the  name  of  Timrod  smacks  of 
novelty. 

But  his  poems  have  not  failed  to  hold 
their  place  in  the  regard  of  competent 
critics  of  poetic  form,  as  well  as  in  some 
hearts  that,  regardless  of  form  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  are  yet  responsive  to 
poetic  sentiment  or  "the  fervour  of  the 
lyre." 

That  early  edition,  now  rarus  libellus, 
was  felt  by  Timrod's  friends  and  admir- 
ers, especially  by  cultivated  Carolinians, 
to  be  intolerably  incomplete,  and  for  years 
they  have  cherished  a  hope  of  publishing 
their  poet  to  the  world  in  appropriate 
form  and  fulness. 

They  have,  at  last,  found  fruition  of 
this  hope  and  made  it  a  reality  in  a  rather 
novel  and  noticeable  way.  Through  the 
initiative  of  Captain  William  A.  Court- 
enay,  a  former  mayor  of  Charleston,  to 
whom  no  small  meed  of  honour  is  due 
for  the  deed,  a  "Timrod  Memorial  Asso- 

"Poenis  by  Henry  Timrod.  New  Memorial 
Ediiion.  Boston:  Houghton,  MifRin  and  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 


ciation,"  composed  of  several  of  South 
Carolina's  most  noted  scholars  and  gen- 
tlemen, has  been  regularly  chartered  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  purposes 
of  restoring  these  exquisite  poems  to  gen- 
eral circulation  and  applying  the  proceeds 
from  their  sale  to  the  building  of  aworthy 
monument  to  that  true  poet  whose  bones 
have  lain  unmarked  for  so  many  years  in 
the  little,  ruinous  cemetery  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina. 

This  new  and  complete  edition  of  Tim- 
rod's  work,  with  a  satisfactory  memoir 
and  embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  of 
the  poet,  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
made  from  the  oil  painting  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Captain  Courtenay  of  "Innisfal- 


kin.  Esq..  New*Krk.  eoniidered'by  Hs  frlciida  lo 

len,"  is  brought  out  with  the  imprint  of 
the  well-known  publishing  house  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  Of 
the  handsome  way  in  which  these  pub- 
lishers have  done  their  share  of  the  work 
there  is  no  need  to  speak.  The  reading 
public  has  long  learned  to  count  confi- 
dently on  the  excellence  of  mechanical 
appearance  and  general  artistic  aptness 
of  any  work  bearing  their  imprint.  Let 
us  hasten,  therefore,  to  a  consideration 
of  the  poems  themselves. 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  a  student 
of  Timrod's  work  is  its  quiet  possession 
of  the  absolute  and  abidmg  charm  of 
spontaneity.     This  man  sang  because  he 
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had  to  sing.  One  never  feels  that  he  se- 
lected his  themes;  that  he  ever  said  to 
himself :  "Here's  a  good  subject  to  fes- 
toon with  rhymes'* ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  things  came  to  him,  craving  expres- 
sion— and  found  it. 

But  they  found  it  through  the  medium 
of  a  style  that  was  exquisite — extraordi- 
nary, indeed,  in  its  ease  and  in  its  re- 
straint. There  is  no  strain  in  these  clear 
strains,  and  an  absence  of  affectation  char- 
acterises all  his  phrasing*,  as  his  moods. 
He  is  quite  content  to  produce  his  effects 
without  the  use  of  odd  or  intricate  meas- 
ures or  the  employment  of  archaic  and 
unusual  words.  There  is  no  gypsy  glit- 
ter of  literary  tinsel,  but  the  calm,  steady 
shine  of  a  sincere  art-sense,  which,  always 
amorous  of  a  noble  simplicity,  often  is 
rewarded — and  rewards  the  reader — 
with  tender  touches,  ideal  caresses,  of  that 
curiosa  felicitas  of  phrase  which  makes, 
to  such  large  extent,  for  vital,  perdurable 
power. 

Undoubtedly,  as  Walter  Raleigh  so 
ably  maintains,  much  pseudo-critical  stuff 
has  been  written,  since  Flaubert  an- 
nounced his  own  canons,  concerning  **the 
inevitable  word."  It  is  a  phrase  caught 
up,  like  many  others,  by  many  a  criticaster 
who  wishes  to  puff  a  friend's  book  for 
the  sake  of  the  return  puff  in  due  season ; 
but  one  can  hold  with  Raleigh  that  there 
may  be  often  more  than  one  word  or  one 
way  of  saying  a  thing  rightly  an3  bright- 
ly, so  that  it  stands  like  a  star  before  the 
vision,  and  can  also  equally  hold  that  in 
certain  sentences  the  supreme  luminous- 
ness  or  profound  suggestiveness  of  a 
word,  or  words,  is  an  absolute  fact  of  art, 
just  as  unescapable  as  it  is  often  elusive 
of  last  analysis. 

Timrod  gives  frequent  evidence  of  this 
quality,  and  this,  in  some  of  his  poems, 
coupled  and  blent  with  a  similar  curious 
felicity  in  the  tonic  structure  of  his  verse, 
the  happy  handling  of  vowel  sounds  and 
pauses,  results  in  lulling  a  listener  who 
has  naturally  "well-tuned  ears"  into  that 
peculiarly  dreamy,  ethereal  condition 
which  Poe,  in  his  consideration  of  Tenny- 
son, celebrates  as  the  true  voluptuousness 
of  poetry. 

English  readers  of  The  Bookman  will 
be  especially  interested  in  knowing  that 
the  poet's  wife  was  an  English  woman, 
is  still  living  and  now  resident  in  New- 
York.     Some    lines    from    the  original 


dedication  to  her  will  illustrate  the  grace 
of  easy  diction  always  present  in  the 
poet's  work: 

I  feel  as  now  with  reverence  meet 

I  lay  this  volume  at  your  feet 

As  if  through  your  dear  self  I  pay 

(For  many  a  deep  and  deathless  lay, 

For  noble  lessons,  nobly  taught, 

For  tears,  for  laughter  and  for  thought) 

A  portion  of  the  mighty  debt 

We  owe  to   Shakespeare's  England  yet. 

And  with  what  charming  ease  he 
climbs,  in  his  gentle  chant  of  this  woman's 
virtues  and  graces,  to  high,  yet  thorough- 
ly natural,  climax  in  these  lines: 

All  birds  that  love  the  English  sky 
Throng  round  my  path,  when  she  is  nigh: 
The  blackbird  from  a  neighbouring  thorn 
With  music  brims  the  cup  of  morn; 
And  in  a  thick,  melodious  rain 
The  mavis  pours  her  mellow  strain! 
But  only,  when  my  Katie's  voice 
Makes  all  the  listening  woods  rejoice, 
I  hear — with  checks  that  flush  and  pale — 
The  passion  of  the  nightingale! 

The  second  line  from  the  last  of  this 
delicate  tribute  is  clearly  a  classic  reminis- 
cence in  meaning,  and  is  well-nigh  as 
luscious  with  liquids  as  its  prototype  in 
Vergil's  First  Eclogue:  **Formosam 
resonare  doces  Amaryllida  silvas" ;  but, 
if  deemed  an  imitation  rather  than  a  re- 
coinage,  it  must  still  be  called  "well- 
stolen."  Few,  very  few,  traces  of  the  in- 
fluences of  other  poets  appear  in  the  mass 
of  Timrod's  work.  That  he  had  absorbed 
the  finest  aromas  of  Tennyson's  carefully 
weeded  garden  one  may  not  doubt;  but 
his  own  growths  have  their  own  beauty, 
their  own  perfume ;  and  in  his  war-songs 
there  is  a  fervour,  a  fire,  which  is  lacking 
in  the  martial  measures  of  the  stately 
master-craftsman.  The  Civil  War,  be- 
ing well  over,  even  in  the  councils  of  Re- 
publican statesmen,  one  can  easily  afford 
to  quote  some  of  Timrod's  misplaced 
state-patriotism  in  verse  and  to  express 
profound  admiration  for  the  splendour  of 
its  passion  that  now  stands  like  "flame 
transformed  to  marble"  in  such  a  truly 
Great  Ode  as  that  to  the  Mother-State  of 
Secession. 

I  hear  a  murmur  as  of  waves 
That  grope  their  way  through  sunless  caves, 
Like  bodies  struggling  m  their  graves, 

Carolina ! 
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And  now  it  deepens.    Slowly  grand, 
It  swells — as,  rolling  to  the  land, 
An  ocean  broke  upon  thy  strand, 

Carolina ! 

Shout!  Let  it  reach  the  startled  Huns! 
And  roar  with  all  thy  festal  guns — 
It  is  the  answer  of  thy  sons, 

Carolina ! 

From  thy  dead  breast  by  foemen  trod 
No  helpless  child  shall  cry  to  God; 
All  shall  be  safe  beneath  thy  sod, 

Carolina ! 

Viewed  from  Art's  high  and  holy  neu- 
tral ground,  with  all  partisan  feeling  held 
in  just  abeyance,  may  not  such  utterance 
be  pronounced  unsurpassed  for  intensity 
in  modern  martial  literature?  It  is  pic- 
ture-writing, too.  One  sees  as  well  as 
hears  those  groping  waves,  like  strug- 
gling bodies  in  the  grey  cerements  of 
the  grave,  and  the  long  o  sounds,  with 
the  I's  and  r's  in  the  second  stave,  en- 
rich the  tone-colour  of  the  moving  pic- 
ture, as  with  multitudinous  roar  the 
ocean  rolls  up  in  visible  image  of  the  fes- 
tal guns  and  the  fierce  men  behind  them. 
And  what  a  still  mightier  picture  is  con- 
tained in  the  superlative  defiance  of  that 
final  line  I  The  poem,  as  a  pure  art  work, 
should  have  stopped  there.  Anything 
more,  however  good,  were  superfluous. 
In  another  poem  of  similar  feeling  what 
a  drum-call  is  this ! 

Come,  with  the  weapons  at  your  call, 

With  musket,  pike  or  knife! 
He  wields  the  deadliest  blade  of  all 

Who  lightest  holds  his  life. 

Touches  of  didacticism  appear  here 
and  there  in  Timrod's  verse ;  but  rarely  to 
its  hurt.  In  the  "Two  Portraits,"  a  deli- 
cately playful  handling  of  Wifehood 
versus  Maidenhood,  there  are  many  lines 
of  this  kind  which  remind  of  Whittier — 
and  Whittier,  by  the  bye,  was  a  very 
warm  admirer  of  Timrod's  work,  be  it 
said  to  the  credit  of  the  stern  Quaker's 
catholicity  of  taste ! 

There  is  no  mawkish  sentimentality, 
no  whine  in  the  varied  voice  of  this  brave 
singer  of  the  brave  and  sentimental 
southland;  but  there  are  undercurrent 
notes  of  pathos — a  noble,  dignified  pathos 


that  contemplates  with  philosophic  calm 
personal  and  general  disaster. 

But  ah!  through  cares  alone  we  reach 
The  happiness  that  mocketh  speech; 
In  the  white  courts  beyond  the  stars 
The  noblest  brows  are  seamed  with  scars. 

The  domestic  affection  in  w^hose  pure 
ether  Timrod  moved  and  had  his  being 
seems  to  have  received  as  a  whole  but 
vague  expression  in  his  poetry.  Some 
men  feel  this  too  sacred  a  thing  for  dis- 
tillation into  concrete  moulds  of  art;  but 
as  an  accompaniment,  undertoning  all  his 
music,  one  can  hear  it  without  much  list- 
ening effort. 

His  poetry  in  the  main  may  be  felt 
pathetic,  if  we  read  his  life  into  it;  but 
his  darkness  is  not  like  Byron's,  black- 
ness and  lightning;  not  like  Poe's,  polar 
night ;  not  like  Shelley's,  full  of  storm  and 
stars,  world-pain  transfused  with  per- 
sonal ache  and  rapture.  It  is  rather  a 
quiet  dusk,  through  the  which — 

At  times,  a  fragrant  breeze  comes  floating  by, 

And  brings,  you  know  not  why, 
A  feeling,  as  when  eager  crowds  await 

Before  some  palace-gate 
Some  wondrous  pageant. — 

For  Timrod,  though  dwelling  in  the 
shadow  of  consumption,  was  healthily  in 
love  with  life.  Poverty,  pain,  lack  of 
general  appreciation,  did  not  cloud,  did 
not  even  dim,  his  high  spirit.  He  died 
beautifully  like  a  Greek  philosopher  and 
poet,  with  a  Christian's  faith,  receiving  the 
sacrament.  That  he  lived  beautifully  his 
poems  avouch.  The  range  of  their  feel- 
ing is  wide,  though  the  range  of  his  art 
is  not.  But  within  its  compass  that  art 
is  close  to  perfection,  and  entitles  him  to 
rank  among  the  true  singers  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  world.  His  fame,  after  this 
new  edition  has  gone  forth,  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  South  or  to  the  charmed 
small  circle  of  the  professionally  critical. 
The  memorial  which  his  Carolinian  lovers 
shall  raise  to  him  will  not  be  a  local 
shrine,  but  a  national  monument  to  a 
man  of  true  genius,  whose  just  recogni- 
tion, tardily  arriving,  arrives  to  remain. 

Henry  Austin. 
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MID  the  mass  of  vapid 
novels,  ephemeral 
romances,  and  all 
the  poor,  thin,  taw- 
dry, slipshod  writing 
that  comes  pouring 
from  innumerable 
presses  all  over  the 
country  to  discour- 
age and  disgust  the  student  of  contempo- 
rary literature,  it  is  now  and  then  vouch- 
safed, even  to  the  most  blase  of  book  re- 
viewers, to  find  here  and  there  something 
that  reveals  the  stamp  of  true  distinction 
and  the  form  of  serious  art.  We  could 
count  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the 
books  of  the  past  year  that  any  one  would 
ever  think  of  reading  a  second  time  or 
of  referring  to  hereafter,  and  one  of  these 
rare  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
mediocrity  and  dulness  we  have  found  in 
a  volume  of  eight  short  stories  by  Mrs. 
Edith  Wharton.  Some  of  these  stories 
had  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a 
magazine  where,  apparently,  they  at- 
tracted no  very  marked  attention,  but  the 
whole  eight,  with  one  exception,  deserve 
in  their  collected  form  the  most  respect- 
ful consideration. 

At  the  very  outset  it  is  necessary  to 
set  forth  the  undoubted  fact  that  Mrs. 
Wharton,  both  in  her  choice  of  themes 
and  in  her  treatment  of  them,  has  been 
influenced  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Henry 
James.  At  times  one  comes  upon  resem- 
blances that  are  positively  startling.  Yet 
this  is  said  in  a  purely  scientific  spirit 
and  with  no  intention  whatsoever  of  re- 
garding Mrs.  Wharton  as  an  imitator. 
The  novels  of  Mr.  James  are  to  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  groups.  In  the  first 
group  will  be  found  to  lie  his  finer  work, 
which  reached  its  perfect  evolution  in 
those  stories  that  have  to  do  with  what 
may  be  called  international  or  cosmopoli- 
tan societv.  Of  these  novels  we  think 
that  the  greatest  is  The  American,  both 
because  it  combines  all  of  Mr.  James's 
delicate  psychology  with  a  really  inform- 
ing picture  of  a  portion  of  society  in 
France  from  which  the  casual  foreigner 
is  inexorably  barred,  and  because  it 
sounds   a   deeper   and   a   truer   note   of 

♦The  Greater  Inclination.  By  Edith  Whar- 
ton. New  York :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. 
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passion  than  does  any  other  book  that 
he  has  written.  Of  late  years,  however, 
Mr.  James  has  ceased  to  set  before  us  the 
deHcious  bits  of  social  contrast  that  made 
him  quite  unique,  and  has  become  an 
English  writer  pure  and  simple.  There 
is  not  perceptible  as  yet  any  serious  wan- 
ing of  his  powers ;  and,  indeed,  his  latest 
book.  The  Tzvo  Magics,  contains  one 
story  that  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  studies  that 
he  has  ever  made.  Yet  his  themes  have 
changed  and  with  them  his  manner  also. 
We  said  that  he  had  become  an  English 
writer,  but  it  would  be  more  true  to  limit 
such  a  description  of  him  still  further,  so 
as  to  view  him  simply  as  a  literary  Lon- 
doner, and  .as  a.  Londoner  who  has  nar- 
rowed his  observation  largely  to  the  life 
and  manners  of  a  single  set;  for  in  his 
later  books  we  cannot  even  in  imagina- 
tion wander  far  away  from  Hyde  Park 
and  the  Row,  from  the  men  in  frock 
coats  with  gardenias,  and  from  the  wo- 
men whom  they  lightly  love.  We  are 
always  walking  with  Mr.  James  on  Bond 
Street  and  Piccadilly,  and  there  is  a  rather 
meretricious  suggestion  of  the  Burling- 
ton Arcade  about  some  of  the  newest  of 
his  novels.  Mr.  James,  indeed,  has  suf- 
fered just  the  least  perceptible  deteriora- 
tion as  a  moralist,  in  that  he  is  becoming 
somewhat  overfond  of  narrating  in  his 
interminable  hinting  way  the  disagreeable 
complications  that  arise  perennially  in  the 
set  which  now  appears  to  have  become 
his  special  microcosm.  This  is  all  very 
well  in  itself;  and  no  one  can  skirt  the 
edges  of  a  scandal  more  discreetly  than 
can  Mr.  James;  yet  we  sometimes  feel 
that  we  could  breathe  a  little  more  freelv, 
and,  in  fact,  could  read  his  books  with 
just  a  little  more  spontaneous  pleasure, 
did  he  give  us  now  and  then  a  breath  of 
the  frosty,  bracing  air  that  blows,  for  in- 
stance, through  the  pages  of  The  Eu- 
ropeans. 

Now,  it  is  obviouslv  the  later  Henrv 
James  who  has  most  deeply  influenced  the 
writer  of  The  Greater  Inclination,  yet 
we  cannot  say  that  she  has  imitated  him, 
because  to  our  mind  her  stories,  with  the 
exception  already  noted,  are  superior  in 
many  ways  to  those  of  Mr.  James's.  She 
has  caught  his  later  manner,  but  she  has 
improved  upon   his  later  workmanship, 
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and,  therefore,  she  deserves  a  wholly  in- 
dependent criticism. 

Of  the  stories  in  this  book,  three  have 
to  do  exclusively  with  the  sex-relation, 
and  these  are  the  strongest  of  the  eight. 
One  of  the  others,  entitled  "A  Journey," 
is  a  study  in  nervous  tension.  Another, 
called  "A  Cup  of  Cold  Water,"  is  a  pow- 
erful bit  of  emotional  psychology.  The 
last  one  in  the  book,  "The  Portrait,"  is 
slight  in  its  workmanship,  but  ingenious 
in  its  theme.  The  fifth  story,  "A  Cow- 
ard," is  the  one  failure  to  be  noted,  since 
it  lacks  in  some  inexplicable  way  the 
sort  of  constructive  coherence  that  ought 
to  bind  together  the  parts  of  even  the 
very  slightest  work  of  fiction ;  for  while 
a  reader  as  a  rule  finds  pleasure  in  the 
unexpected,  the  unexpected  when  once  re- 
vealed ought  to  be  quite  in  consonance 
with  what  has  led  up  to  it ;  and  in  "The 
Coward"  this  is  not  the  case. 

Mrs.  Wharton's  most  amusing  piece  of 
work,  as  it  is  the  one  most  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  Mr.  James's  lighter  manner,  is 
that  which  is  called  "The  Pelican."  It  is 
a  perfectly  delicious  study  of  the  typical 
"lady  lecturer,"  and  is  full  of  pure  de- 
light from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  "The 
Pelican"  is  one  Mrs.  Amyot,  whose 
mother  was  the  famous  Irene  Astarte 
Pratt,  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  Fall 
of  Man,  and  called  by  N.  P.  Willis  "the 
female  Milton  of  America."  One  of 
Mrs.  Amyot's  aunts  had  translated 
Euripides,  and  another  was  the  dean  of 
a  girl's  college.  Mrs.  Amyot  herself  was 
very  pretty,  with  features  that  were  sug- 
gestive of  "a  cameo  brooch  divinity,  hu- 
manised by  a  dimple."  She  had  no  sense 
of  humour,  and  being  obliged  to  make  a 
living,  she  took  to  the  popular  exposition 
of  Greek  art  and  other  things,  and  to  ac- 
quiring a  reputation  for  being  "intel- 
lectual." 

"The  first  time  I  saw  her  she  was 
standing  by  the  piano  against  a  flippant 
background  of  Dresden  china  and  photo- 
graphs, telling  a  roomful  of  women,  pre- 
occupied with  their  spring  bonnets,  all  she 
thought  she  knew  about  Greek  art."  Her 
lectures  were  crowded,  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  "a  pale  usher  with  an  educated 
mispronunciation."  When  she  lectured 
"she  had  an  air  of  assuming  that  for  her 
purpose  the  bull's-eye  was  everywhere, 
so  that  there  was  no  need  to  be  flustered 
in  taking  aim.    ...   To  the  invaluable 


knack  of  not  disturbing  the  association 
of  ideas  in  her  audience,  she  had  the  gift 
of  what  may  be  called  a  confidential  man- 
ner, so  that  her  fluent  generalisations  had 
the  flavour  of  personal  experience,  of 
views  sympathetically  exchanged  with 
her  audience  on  the  best  way  of  knitting 
children's  socks  or  of  putting  up  pre- 
serves for  the  winter.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Amyot's  art  was  simply  an  extension  of 
coquetry ;  she  flirted  with  her  audience." 
Her  auditors  had  no  particular  under- 
standing of  the  subject  of  her  discourse, 
but  "it  was  a  part  of  the  whole  duty  of 
woman  to  be  seen  at  her  lectures;"  for 
"she  evidently  represented  a  social  obliga- 
tion, like  going  to  church,  rather  than  any 
more  personal  interest."  She  had  reams 
of  testimonials  from  all  sorts  of  persons, 
and  the  writer  of  the  story  says,  "My  only 
hope  was  that  Mrs.  Amyot  might  find 
one  who  would  marry  her  in  the  defence 
of  his  convictions."  Altogether  the  sketch 
is  beautifully  true  to  life  and  is  spiced 
with  continual  epigram,  while  the  story 
as  a  whole  ends  with  a  touch  of  the 
pathetic. 

The  longest,  the  strongest,  and  the 
most  striking  study  in  the  book  is  that 
which  tells  of  a  couple  who  are  travelling 
through  Italy  under  circumstances  that 
give  a  curious  interest  to  the  narrative 
of  what  befalls  them.  The  man,  one 
Gannett,  is  a  popular  noveHst;  his  com- 
panion, Lydia,  is  a  woman  who  has  left 
her  husband  to  make  a  new  life  for  her- 
self with  Gannett.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  story  they  are  in  a  railway  carriage 
alone  together,  and  she  has  just  received 
a  copy  of  the  decree  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  her  to  marry  her  companion. 
Both  of  them  are  uneasily  conscious  of  a 
certain  strangeness  that  has  sprung  up 
between  them  with  the  existence  of  this 
possibility.  Gannett,  with  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  a  gentleman,  at  once  falls  to 
planning  an  immediate  marriage;  but 
through  Lydia's  mind  run  many  thoughts, 
thoughts  that  she  had  had  before,  in- 
sistent, morbid  thoughts. 

She  knew  what  would  be  said — she  had  heard 
it  so  often  of  others !  The  recollection  bathed 
her  in  misery.  The  men  would  probablj'  back 
Gannett  to  do  "the  decent  thing";  but  the 
ladies' eyebrows  would  emphasise  theworthless- 
ness  of  such  enforced  fidelity,  and,  after  all.  they 
would  be  right.    She  had  Q\itVsRx^'8i&.*v5v-v''^'»s- 
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tion  where  Gannett  "owed"  her  something; 
where  as  a  gentleman  he  was  bound  to  "stand 
the  damage."  The  idea  of  accepting  such  com- 
pensation had  never  crossed  her  mind;  the  so- 
called  rehabilitation  of  such  a  marriage  had  al- 
ways seemed  to  her  the  only  real  disgrace. 
What  she  dreaded  was  the  necessity  of  having 
to  explain  herself;  of  having  to  combat  his 
arguments,  of  calculating  in  spite  of  herself  the 
exact  measure  of  insistence  with  which  he 
pressed  them.  She  knew  not  whether  she  most 
shrank  from  his  insisting  too  much  or  too  lit- 
tle. In  such  a  case  the  nicest  sense  of  propor- 
tion might  be  at  fault,  and  how  easy  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  taking  her  resistance  for  a  test  of 
his  sincerity!  Whatever  way  she  turned,  an 
ironical  implication  confronted  her.  .  .  .  Be- 
neath all  these  preoccupations  lurked  the  dread 
of  what  he  was  thinking.  Her  sensitiveness  on 
this  point  was  aggravated  by  another  fear,  as 
yet  barely  on  the  level  of  consciousness,  the 
fear  of  unwillingly  involving  Gannett  in  the 
trammels  of  her  dependence.  To  look  upon 
him  as  an  instrument  of  her  liberation,  to  re- 
sist in  herself  the  least  tendency  to  a  wifely 
taking  possession  of  his  future,  had  seemed  to 
Lydia  the  only  way  of  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  their  relation.  .  .  .  What  was  needful 
was  the  courage  to  recognise  the  moment  when 
by  some  word  or  look  their  voluntary  fellow- 
ship should  be  transformed  into  a  bondage,  the 
more  wearing  that  it  was  based  on  none  of 
those  common  obligations  which  make  the  most 
imperfect  marriage  in  some  sort  a  centre  of 
gravity. 

These  thoughts  come  out  in  their  con- 
versation, which  is  fascinating  in  its  play 
of  motive  and  intense  feeling.     But  it 


ends  by  the  abrupt  refusal  of  Lydia  even 
to  think  of  marriage,  a  decision  which, 
man-like,  he  failed  to  understand. 

They  had  reached  that  memorable  point  in 
their  heart  history  when  for  the  first  time  the 
man  seems  obtuse  and  the  woman  irrational.  It 
was  the  abundance  of  his  intentions  that  con- 
soled her  for  what  they  lacked  in  quality.  Af- 
ter all,  it  would  have  been  worse,  incalculably 
worse,  to  have  detected  any  over-readiness  to 
understand  her. 

So  far  we  have  followed  this  narrative, 
the  first  part  of  which  ends  where  we 
have  left  it.  As  to  what  ensues,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  story  itself.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  is  a  most  penetrating  and 
almost  painfully  absorbing  study  of  mo- 
tive, and  perhaps  what  strikes  us  most  is 
the  very  subtle  way  in  which  at  the  end 
it  seems  to  suggest  (at  least,  we  have  so 
understood  it)  that  there  has  begun  to 
fall  upon  Gannett's  mind  the  least  shadow 
of  distaste  for  the  union  that  he  had  so 
long  been  vehemently  urging. 

In  the  way  of  fiction  we  have  seen 
nothing  this  year  that  has  impressed  us 
so  much  as  Mrs.  Wharton's  book.  There 
is  a  finish,  an  assuranc<*,  and  a  tenacity 
of  grasp  about  her  work  that  show  her 
to  be  already  an  accomplished  literary 
artist ;  while,  as  we  have  said  before,  Mr. 
James  himself  has  nothing  to  teach  her 
in  those  half-elusive  but  exquisitely  ef- 
fective strokes  that  reveal  in  an  instant  a 
whole  mental  attitude  or  the  hidden 
meaning  of  a  profound  emotion. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck, 


SONG 

I  said  to  my  love  I  would  prove  her  my  love, 
I  would  travel  o'er  land  and  o'er  sea, 

I  would  find  out  the  secrets  of  stars  for  my  love. 
And  she  said,  "Will  you  come  back  to  me?" 

I  said  to  my  love  I  would  prove  her  my  love, 
I  would  go  to  the  stars  just  for  this, — 

To  prove  all  the  love  of  my  heart,  and  she  said, 
"How  far  will  you  come  for  a  kiss  ?" 

M .  C.  S. 
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jT  has  long  been  known 
among  Yale  men  that 
Professor  Beers  is  a 
literary  essayist  and 
historian  of  no  com- 
mon powers,  but  it  is 
only  recently  that  he 
has  appeared  before 
the  general  public  in 
a  work  that  gives  any  adequate  or  even 
tolerable  idea  of  his  gifts  and  accomplish- 
ments. A  year  ago  he  was  appreciated  by  a 
few.  To-day  he  is  a  critic  and  scholar  of 
international  reputation.  The  announce- 
ment of  an  English  reprint  of  his  History 
of  Romanticism  has  already  been  made 
by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trub- 
ner  and  Company,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  French  and  German  translations  of 
the  work  will  appear  when  its  value  is 
perceived  by  the  Continental  critics. 

The  writer's  culture  is  admirably 
broad.  He  is  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
periods  of  English  literature,  including 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  broadly  read  in  the 
French  and  German  literatures,  medixval 
as  well  as  modem,  and  considerably  in 
the  Italian.  He  has  the  old-fashioned 
solid  background  of  Latin  and  Greek 
literature,  an  excellent  training  in  philos- 
ophy, and  an  intelligent  interest  in  intel- 
lectual subjects  of  innumerable  kinds. 
He  has  also  shown  sufficient  originality 
and  power  to  win  for  himself  a  recog- 
nised place  among  writers  of  the  short 
story.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  while  he  writes  about  Romanticism 
with  the  authority  of  a  specialist,  he  is 
admirably  free  from  that  dulness  of  the 
specialist  which  prevents  so  much  excel- 
lent scholarship  from  appealing  to  the 
people.  For  Professor  Beers's  book  is  one 
to  be  read,  not  one  to  be  left  dust-collect- 
ing on  the  shelves. 

There  is  not  space  enough  in  the  pres- 
ent review  to  discuss  the  details  of  Pro- 
fessor Beers's  scholarship.  Every  book 
has  its  margin  of  error.  In  the  present 
volume,  for  instance,  I  believe  that  justice 
is  not  done  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
eighteenth-century  Romanticists  imitated 
Shakespeare;  but  as  the  imitation  of 
Shakespeare    became   a    far    more    pro- 
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nounced  fashion  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  possible  that  Professor  Beers 
will  return  to  the  subject  In  his  com- 
panion volume,  which  will  continue  the 
history  through  a  later  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  point  out  in- 
stances where  the  author's  native  good 
sense  and  caution  in  dealing  with  difficult 
and  obscure  points,  have  led  him  to  more 
reliable  statements  than  have  come  from 
more  erudite  writers  before  him.  In  the 
following  sentences,  for  instance,  Pro- 
fessor Beers  suggests  with  scholarly  dis- 
cretion, and  perhaps  independently,  a 
theory  which  was  advocated  so  long  ago 
as  the  forties  with  a  zeal  that  approached 
Chauvinism  by  the  great  Danish  ballad- 
collector,  Svend  Grundtvig:* 

Danish  literature  is  especially  rich  in  ballads 
and  atTords  valuable  illustrations  of  our  native 
minstrelsy.  It  was,  perhaps,  due  in  part  to  the 
Danish  settlements  in  Northumbria  and  to  the 
large  Scandinavian  admixture  in  the  North- 
umbrian blood  and  dialect,  that  "the  north 
count rie"  became  par  excellence  the  ballad 
land:  Lowland  Scotland — particularly  the 
Lothians — and  the  English  bordering  counties, 
Northumberland,  Westmoreland  and   Cumber- 

The  finest  product  of  scholarship  is  not 
mere  accuracy ;  it  is  something  far  more 
deeply  interfused.  Scholarship  is  partly 
responsible,  I  think,  for  that  remarkably 
soft  light  which  Professor  Beers  throws 
over  his  subject,  a  light  which  seeks 
neither  to  dazzle  nor  to  corruscate,  but  to 
reveal  the  subject  to  us  with  luminous 
fidelity.  In  the  most  imaginative  parts 
of  the  book  there  is  nothing  that  leads  us 
astray  from  essential  truth.  Speaking  of 
the  fact  that  Chatterton's  ancestors  had 
been  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  sex- 
tons to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Red- 
cliffe.  Professor  Beers  continues : 

Perhaps  it  may  be  more  than  an  idle  fancy 
to  attribute  to  heredity  the  bent  which  Chatter- 
ton's  genius  took  spontaneously  and  almost 
from  infancy ;  to  guess  that  some  mysterious 
ante-natal  influence—"striking  the  electric  chain 
wherewithwe  are  darkly  bound" — mayhaveset 
vibrating  links  of  unconscious  association  run- 
ning back  through  the  centuries.    Be  this  as 

•  See  the  Preface  to  his  EngeUke  og  Skotske 
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F  the  literary  map  pub- 
lished some  months 
ago  in  The  Book- 
man had  been  ex- 
tended to  include  Af- 
rica, it  would  have 
shown  us,  in  the 
southern  portion  of 
the  peninsula,  only 
two  names  that  can  be  considered  as 
identified  with  the  country.  These  names 
belong  to  Olive  Schreiner  (Ralph  Iron, 
her  former  pseudonym,  has  now  been 
abandoned)  and  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

There  is  some  excuse,  perhaps,  for  the 
curiosity  of  our  day  as  to  the  minutiae  of 
an  artist's  life — his  family  and  personal 
history,  his  manner  of  eating,  sleeping 
and  writing ;  since  one  seems,  at  least,  in 
hearing  of  these  things,  always  on  the 
verge  of  something  which  shall  throw  a 
new  light  upon  that  essential  hidden  Self 
of  the  Artist  which  he  has  tried,  more  or 
less  successfully,  to  express  in  his  works. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  if  the  in- 
stinct which  urges  him  to  self-expres- 
sion be  associated  with  sufficient  mental 
power  to  justify  the  title,  it  also  supplies 
us  with  whatever  external  facts  are 
necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
message,  making  further  inquisitiveness 
needless,  if  not  impertinent;  so  that  to 
know,  as  certain  of  our  own  poets  have 
said,  that  Mrs.  Browning  called  her  hus- 
band "Robert,  and  did  not  call  him  Bob," 
fails  to  render  any  material  help  toward 
the  true  and  perfect  understanding  of 
the  ** Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese."  He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear  will  hear;  he  that 
hath  none  will  not  be  helped  by  biographi- 
cal details. 

This  is  more  evidently  true  if  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Artist  be  simple  and  free 
from  complexity;  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  we  need  very  little  be- 
yond his  own  statement  in  a  preface,  that 
he  went  out  to  Africa  as  a  lad  of  about 
seventeen.  His  books  give  us  the  picture 
of  the  land  he  found  there,  the  rest  is 
written  between  the  lines. 

Naturally,  these  lines  are  at  first  a  trifle 
uncertain.  A  lad  of  seventeen  sees  facts 
and  objects  clearly,  sharply,  but  crudely ; 
he  discerns  the  outward  nature  of  things 
rather  than  their  genesis  and  spiritual  re- 
lations.    And  there  is  very  much  of  the 


lad  of  seventeen  in  Mr.  Haggard's  earlier 
writing.  His  white  is  very  white,  in- 
deed, and  his  black  particularly  sable. 
Vice,  in  his  pages,  is  a  monster  of  a  mien 
that  deserves  a  word  of  description,  for 
it  is  the  vice  of  the  frontier,  not  of  the 
centres  of  civilisation — r^her  vulgar,  to 
tell  the  truth;  the  vice  of  a  school-boy, 
rather  than  that  of  a  Petronius.  Take 
it  for  all  in  all,  Mr.  Haggard's  colouring 
in  such  works  as  Dazvn  or  The  IVitch's 
Head  is  hard  and  crude;  judged  by  them 
alone,  he  would  hardly  be  considered  in 
estimating  the  artists  in  literature  of  our 
century. 

The  earliest  production  of  his  pen 
which  attracted  general  attention  from 
the  literary  world  was  She,  a  book  which 
every  one  read  at  the  time,  and  nobody 
has  forgotten.  And  yet  no  one  took  it  or 
its  author  very  seriously.  It  was  at  once 
a  little  too  impossible,  and  a  little  too 
horrible,  in  some  of  its  details,  to  be  care- 
fully considered;  the  ceremony  of  **hot- 
potting,"  for  example,  was  felt  as  a  per- 
sonal abrasion  of  our  thin-skinned  mod- 
ern civilisation ;  it  shculd  have  been  rele- 
gated, we  thought,  to  that  world  where 
schoolboys  torture  frogs  and  tie  fire- 
crackers to  the  tails  of  cats  and  dogs. 
And  yet  the  central  conception  of  the 
book,  the  whirling  earth-fire,  conferring 
immortal  youth,  is  one  of  striking  origi- 
nality and  power ;  it  misses  grandeur  only 
because  of  that  crudeness  and  boyish  de- 
light in  supping  full  of  horrors,  which 
we  have  already  pointed  out.  For  one 
can  never  quite  comprehend  how  a  sec- 
ond bath  in  the  earth-fire  can  possibly 
have  had  the  precise  eflPect  described,  nor 
is  there  any  analogy  either  in  earth  or 
sky  to  help  us  in  the  matter.  Presump- 
tion, it  may  have  been,  to  claim  the  sec- 
ond immersion ;  want  of  faith  it  assured- 
ly was  not,  since  the  purpose  of  **She"  . 
was  simply  to  encourage  her  lover  to  the 
attainment  of  immortality.  '*She"  was 
like  a  child,  playing  with  the  things  that 
were  her  own ;  her  punishment  was  not  at 
all  undeserved  or  inadequate,  but  it  was 
very  inappropriate;  one  cannot  at  all  un- 
derstand the  machinery  of  it;  it  oflfends 
by  over-grotesquerie ;  and  the  catastrophe 
— for  all  stories  of  immortal  youth  must 
end  with  a  catastrophe — should  have 
been  otherwise  managed.     That  it  could 
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have  been  brought  about  differently  we 
see  in  King  Solomon's  Mines,  where  the 
monkey-like  prototype  of  **She" — immor- 
tality, minus  youth  and  beauty — is 
crushed  beneath  the  stone  that  admits  to 
the  treasure  chamber.  This  book  has  not 
half  the  originality  of  She,  nor  a  third  of 
its  power ;  yet  as  a  whole  it  is  better  pro- 
portioned, and  decidedly  less  revolting. 

It  forms  also  a  fitting  introduction  to 
another  class  of  Mr.  Haggard's  writings; 
for  his  books  may  be  said  to  fall  into  four 
classes  or  types,  with  rome  little  overlap- 
ping. This  class  is  particularly  his  own, 
since  it  relates  to  the  history  of  Zululand, 
with  which  no  other  writer  of  importance 
in  fiction  has  troubled  himself;  Kings 
Changa  and  Dingaan  are  as  necessary  to 
a  complete  history  of  the  world,  however, 
as  Alfred  the  Great,  or  even  George 
Washington ;  and  the  organisation  of  the 
Zulu  "impi"  should  interest  the  student 
not  much  less  than  that  of  the  Roman 
legion.  Yet,  regarded  as  fiction,  one  finds 
that  these  stories,  of  which  we  may  take 
Nada  the  Li/yas  the  type,  leave  something 
to  be  desired.  Not  very  many  of  one's 
personal  friends,  it  must  be  admitted,  be- 
long to  a  Zulu  "impi,"  nevertheless,  the 
author's  Zulu  warrior  is  far  from  con- 
vincing. We  do  not  quite  expect  him  to 
be  the  Afro- American  with  whom  we  are 
in  daily  contact  (perhaps)  ;  yet  we  can- 
not help  noticing  that  he  is  eminently  un- 
childlike;  yet,  only  a  childlike  people, 
with  an  infinite  capacity  for  living  in  the 
passing  moment  alone,  could  or  would 
have  borne  the  irresponsible,  ruthlessly 
bloody  and  cruel  rule  of  a  Changa.  In 
fact,  when  in  one  book  which  should, 
perhaps,  form  a  class  of  its  own,  Eric 
Brighteyes,  Mr.  Haggard  draws  for  us 
the  Scandinavian  viking,  we  seem  to  per- 
ceive much  such  a  transformation  as  that 
effected  by  Sihamba  upon  "Swallow" 
and  the  maiden  of  the  Umpondwana ;  his 
viking  is  simply  a  Zulu  painted  white. 

With  the  publication  of  Jess  Mr.  Hag- 
gard began  to  enter  upon  his  best  work, 
though  some  of  his  later  writings  revert 
to  the  older  manner ;  but  his  latest  novel. 
Swallow,*  is  so  immensely  superior  to 
everything  else  that  he  has  ever  done, 
that  it  seems  to  us  to  justify  the  title 
which  we  have  given  to  this  review. 
Swallow,  indeed,  is  a  veritable  work  of 

♦Swallow.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  New 
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art,  outranking  The  Story  of  an  Afri- 
can Farm,  in  that  it  is  more  coherent  and 
consecutive.  Olive  Schreiner  is  a  true 
artist,  but  her  characterisations ,  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  vaporous  and  cloud- 
like, whereas  the  personages  of  Mr.  Hag- 
gard's latest  creating  are  peculiarly  realis- 
tic. The  story  is  told  by  the  mother  of 
Suzanne,  or  "the  Swallow" ;  and  with  re- 
markable skill  this  point  of  view  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  story.  Not  once 
are  we  allowed  to  forget  that  these  adven- 
tures befell  the  daughter  of  her  who  nar- 
rates them;  never  for  a  moment  do  we 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  narrator  is 
a  Boer,  the  wife  of  a  Boer  farmer.  Her 
faults,  her  loves,  her  prejudices,  her  mis- 
takes, all  are  indicated  as  delicately,  as 
subtly  as  the  footnotes  in  The  Little 
Minister  draw  for  us  the  character  of 
Dominie  Ogilvy.  Strange  to  say,  the 
other  persons  of  the  story  are  much  less 
sharply  outlined,  with  the  very  remark- 
able exception  of  Sihamba,  the  Kaffir 
prophetess,  who  is  decidedly  her  creator's 
masterpiece.  The  little  woman,  with 
the  shock  of  hair  standing  upright  and 
powdered  blue,  is  a  perfectly  unique  crea- 
tion; her  dreams,  her  second-sight,  her 
mystic  powers  in  general  probably  find 
precedents  in  plenty  in  African  voodoo- 
ism;  in  fact,  one  rather  doubts  whether 
they  might  not  be  paralleled  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Society  for  Psychological  Re- 
search. Swart  Piet,  the  villain,  is  also 
very  well  done,  and  is  a  distinct  advance 
even  upon  his  prototype  in  Jess;  though 
a  very  black  villain,  indeed,  he  is  not  with- 
out an  occasional  touch  of  humanity ;  and 
the  power  of  the  author  is  distinctly  felt 
in  making  us  experience  a  positive  sym- 
pathy with  his  passion  for  the  Swallow. 
The  story  itself  is,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say,  full  of  incident,  yet  without  a  sin- 
gle forced  situation;  finally  it  gives  us  a 
most  valuable  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  African  Boer,  the  history  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  causes  of  Boer  hatred 
and  distrust  of  the  Uitlanders. 

It  would  be  to  most  masters  in  art  an 
immense  advantage  if  all  their  earlier 
writings  could  be  summarily  suppressed ; 
Rudyard  Kipling  has,  as  we  know,  "hot- 
potted"  some  of  his,  and  for  many  new 
aspirants  the  same  office  is  daily  per- 
formed by  a  syndicate  composed  of  un- 
sympathetic publishers  and  the  kitchen 
stove.    Rider  Haggard  has  worked  out 
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his  apprenticeship  before  the  eyes  of  all 
men;  and  perhaps  will  be  more  or  less 
handicapped  henceforward,  because  of 
this;  but  we  hope  that  having  now  at- 
tained the  serene  heights  of  pure  art,  he 
will  continue  to  give  us.  in  his  future 
writings,  stories  of  the  Africa  lie  knows 


so  well ;  figures  as  sharply  realistic  as 
frontier  life,  but  tinged  with  the  magic 
and  the  mysticism,  musical  with  the 
poetry  and  the  melody,  sad  with  the 
pathos  and  the  tragedy  of  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent. Katharine  Pearson  Woods. 


EVANGELINE  AND  HER  SISTER. 


3IIRRE  is  an  interesting 
contradiction  be- 
tween Longfellow's 
Iix'angeUne  and  Pro- 
fessor Roberts's  re- 
cent novel,  A  Sister 
lo  Evangeline.  The 
romance  of  Longfel- 
low's heroine  is  re- 
S]TOnsible  for  most  of  the  popular  senti- 
ment that  attaches  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Acadians  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1755. 
While  the  poet  did  not  specifically  accuse 
the  English  of  brutality,  still  the  whole 
impression  of  his  poem  is  most  unfavour- 
able to  the  English  power. 

The  familiar  poem  pictures  a  commu- 
nity of  beautiful  simplicity  and  piety ;  the 
homes  were  abodes  of  contentment  and 
virtue;  the  warmth  of  hospitality  bor- 
dered on  communism;  Acadia,  in  the 
character  of  its  people  no  less  than  in  its 
bucolic  glory,  was  an  Arcadia.  To  force 
into  far  and  scattered  exile  such  a  people 
as  the  Acadians  are  thus  represented  to 
be,  seems  to  readers  of  the  poem  to  have 
been  an  act  of  the  most  inexplicable  and 
unpardonable  cruelty. 

It  is  well  known  that  Longfellow  toc^ 
as  much  license  as  he  pleased  in  his 
description  of  the  Acadian  country. 
Visitors  to  the  land  of  Evangeline  are 
annually  disappointed  in  not  finding  the 
"forest  primeval"  and  other  physical 
characteristics  of  which  the  explicit  verse 
seems  like  a  guide-book.  Although  a 
day's  sail  would  have  carried  the  Cam- 


bridge poet  to  the  apple-blossom  region, 
he  never  took  the  trouble  to  see  it  with 
his  own  eyes.  And  in  giving  his  impres- 
sions of  the  people  and  of  their  calamity, 
he  showed  no  greater  care  in  the  pursuit 
of  accuracy.  His  guide  in  the  view  he 
took  of  the  subject  was  Judge  Halibur- 
ton,  of  Halifax,  an  eminent  Provincial 
writer,  whose  sentimental  portrayal  of 
the  episode  is  well  known.  Perhaps  the 
original  source  was  the  contemporary 
Abbe  Raynal,  who  wrote  in  France  a  pa- 
thetic description  of  a  people  whom  he 
had  never  visited.  Consequently,  the 
popular  idea  has  naturally  been  that  the 
New  England  soldiers  of  King  George 
who  conducted  the  expulsion  obeyed 
monstrous  and  wanton  orders. 

A  Sister  to  Evangeline  gives  a  de- 
cidedly different  impression.  Its  schol- 
arly author  evidently  has  no  desire  to 
start  a  discussion  or  aggressively  to  up- 
set popular  views.  Yet,  as  an  historian 
himself,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
documentary  history  and  in  close  har- 
mony, it  may  be  said,  with  Parkman's 
account  of  the  expulsion,  he  presents  in 
this  new  novel  a  picture  whose  truthful- 
ness cannot  be  questioned.  He  throws 
around  the  simple  folk  of  Acadia  the 
charm  of  rcwnance,  and  even  introduces 
bits  of  glitter  carried  thither  from  the 
Court  of  Louis.  But  he  likewise  tells  the 
straight  story  of  the  protracted  patience 
of  the  British  Government  toward  a  peo- 
ple who,  after  nearly  half  a  century  of 
English  protection,  peace  and  liberty,  still 
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refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  a 
people  who  aided  the  Indians  in  harrying 
and  massacring  English  settlers ;  a  people 
whose  priests  had  made  them  believe  that 
allegiance  to  the  heretic  English  king  was 
like  loyalty  to  the  devil,  and  would  bring 
them  to  perdition ;  a  people  whom  the 
French  Government  supplied  with  arms 
and  sought  to  use  as  a  leverage  to  under- 
mine English  power  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Such  an  undermining  of  the  English 
power  in  Nova  Scotia  at  that  time  pre- 
sided the  destruction  of  all  our  colonies. 
On  the  west  of  the  sea-coast  strip  of 
English  settlements  was  a  chain  of 
French  ports  full  of  French  soldiers  in 
allegiance  with  murderous  Indians.  On 
the  north  was  Quebec  and  all  the  en- 
ginery of  New  France.  If,  in  addition  to 
these  advantages,  -  the  French  regained 
the  mastery  of  Nova  Scotia  as  a  basis 
for  sea  power,  they  would  hold  the  di- 
vided English  colonies  in  a  state  of  help- 
less siege.  New  England  understood  this 
perilous  situation  thoroughly,  and  per- 
ceived that  her  salvation  must  bewrought 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  partisan  Acadians  thus  were  a 
perpetual  menace  and  danger.  The  fact 
that  they  had  never  thought  for  them- 
selves and  had  implicitly  obeyed  the 
politics  of  their  priests,  while  it  was 
their  excuse,  in  no  wise  lessened  their 
troublesomeness.  The  English  had  treat- 
ed them  for  many  years  with  a  generosity 
and  leniency  unparalleled  in  English  his- 
tory before  or  since.  That  this  soft 
treatment  was  shrewd  made  it  no  less 
conspicuous  or  actual.  The  Acadians 
were  the  wards  of  the  king,  and  while  his 
subjects  in  the  South  were  experiencing 
his  negligence  and  rapacity,  these  French 
peasants  Jived  in  a  Utopia  of  exemptions. 

But  they  were  impossible  subjects. 
They  were  French.  They  were  absolutely 
dominated  by  French  intrigiie — some- 
times  knowingly  and   sometimes   igno- 
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rantly.  They  were  thrifty  fanners,  but 
they  were  not  citizens,  and  were  a  treach- 
erous presence.  Consequently,  in  the 
new  war  between  France  and  England, 
it  was  a  military  necessity  that  this  dan- 
gerous population,  which  had  abused  its 
long  probation,  should  be  disintegrated 
once  and  for  all. 

The  sad  business  was  conducted  with 
an  extraordinary  humaneness.  Far  less 
gentle  were  the  British  in  the  American 
Revolution  a  few  years  later  than  in  the 
vexing  management  of  this  depopulation. 
Testimony  agrees  that  the  simple  peas- 
ants were  handled  by  the  soldiers  with  a 
paternal  solicitude.  They  took  with  them 
their  money  and  their  household  effects. 
Families  were  kept  together,  and  even 
villages,  as  far  as  possible.  The  officers 
fully  realised  the  grave  thing  they  were 
doing,  and  behaved  with  extreme  gentle- 
ness. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  whole  act 
has  had  no  parallel  in  modern  history, 
and,  at  first  view,  it  looks  like  some  of 
the  wholesale  captivities  of  primitive 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question 
whether  France  would  wipe  out  the 
divided  English  colonies  altogether  was 
at  issue.  The  war  was  begun  by  the  in- 
itial act  of  Colonel  George  Washington 
m  shouldering  back  the  sly  French  at- 
tempt to  press  through  the  Ohio  Valley 
to  the  sea.  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  no  less  vigilant  and  patri- 
otic in  demanding  that  the  dangerous 
and  rebellious  Acadians,  who  were  an  en- 
tering wedge  of  French  attack  in  the 
North,  should  be  scattered  if  they  refused 
any  longer  to  swear  allegiance. 

It  is  natural  that  compassion  for  the 
pitiful  exiles  should  colour  judgment. 
But  had  they  not  been  lifted  out  bodily, 
the  history  of  our  country  might  have 
been  very  different,  and  they  brought 
their  calamity  on  themselves. 

Francis  Bellamy. 
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CONTEMPORARY  GERMAN  LITERATURE 

V.  GERHART  HAUPTMANN'S  "  FUHRMANN  HENSCHEL  " 


N  his  Sunken  Bell 
Gerhart  Hauptmann 
some  three  years  ago 
gave  expression  to  his 
own  artistic  longing 
for  escape  from  the 
bitterness  of  life  and 
from  the  darkness  of 
naturalism. 


I  am  the  sun's  forsaken,  unprotected  child, 
Which  longs  for  home;  and  helpless,  wholly 

helpless, 
A  heap  of  woe,  for  her  I  wail,  my  mother. 
Who  stretches  out  her  golden  arms  in  longing, 
Yet  never  reaches  me ! 

From  the  realism  of  his  Florian  Geyer 
Hauptmann  had  turned  with  a  kind  of 
passion  to  the  idealism  of  his  Sunken 
Bell,  But  the  vain  striving  of  Henry  in 
the  latter  drama  w^ould  seem  to  have  been 
prophetic  of  the  vain  effort  Hauptmann 
made  to  shake  off  the  fascination  of 
brooding  gloomily  over  the  negation  in 
the  life  of  man.  Somehow  we  feel  in 
reading  his  latest  production,  Fiihrmann 
Henschel,  which  during  the  winter  has 
been  played  to  crowded  houses  at  the 
Deutsche  Theatre  in  Berlin,  and  recently 
with  Herr  Sonnenthal  in  the  title-role  at 
the  Irving  Place  Theatre  in  New  York, 
that  the  surrender  to  the  hopeless  misery 
of  life,  which  Hauptmann  seems  to  make 
in  this  drama,  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
words  of  the  old  Wittichen  in  the  last  act 
of  The  Sunken  Bell. 

Weel,  paist  is  paist,  an'  gane  is  ganc; 
Nae  mair  yeill  win  up  tac  yir  former  heicht. 
A'  hae  nae  doot;  ye  wes  a  saplin*  straicht, 
Strang,   yet   nae   Strang   eneuch;   yes   ye   wes 

call  it.  . 
An'  yet.  a'  mind,  ye  wesna  o'  the  chosen. 

Like  nearly  all  of  Hauptmann's  dramas, 
the  Fiihrmann  Henschel  is  woven  about 
events  in  the  poet's  own  life.  It  is  full 
of  the  echoes  of  his  childhood  days  in 
Salzbrunn,  where  his  father  owned  just 
such  a  summer  hotel,  or  sanitarium,  as  is 
depicted  in  the  drama,  and,  like  Sieben- 
haar  in  the  drama,  was  forced  into  liqui- 
dation. Even  the  poet's  brother  Charles, 
to  whom  in  his  student  days  he  owed  so 


much,  and  under  whose  kindlv  and  sym- 
pathetic  guidance  the  artistic  bent  of  the 
youth  was  allowed  to  develop,  appears 
in  the  little  "Karlchen"  of  the  drama. 
These  and  other  subjective  elements  con- 
stitute not  merely  the  background  of  the 
dramatic  action,  but  are,  as  one  is  tempted 
to  believe,  transferred  into  the  poetic  idea 
itself,  at  least,  they  condition  the  sympa- 
thetic disclosing  and  portrayal  of  the 
soul-longing  and  soul-struggle  of  the 
lowly,  simple  Silesian  teamster.  It  is 
important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for  with 
all  its  realistic,  and  even  naturalistic,  ele- 
ments, Fiihrmann  Henschel  stands,  as 
a  result,  upon  an  entirely  different  basis 
than  does  the  purely  realistic  drama,  and 
approximates  more  closely  to  Haupt- 
mann's  Lonely  People  or  his  Hdnnele. 

The  action  of  the  drama  takes  place  in 
a  Silesian  village,  the  dialogue  being  for 
the  most  part  conducted  in  the  dialect. 
The  plot  in  itself  is  simple  enough.  Team- 
ster Henschel's  wife  has  had  a  relapse 
after  childbirth,  and  dies.  With  an  in- 
tuition unnaturally  acute,  through  sick- 
ness, she  seems  to  divine  in  her  last  mo- 
ments the  scheming  purpose  of  the  maid 
Hanne  and  the  fatal  force  that  is  only 
awaiting  her  death  to  control  the  actions 
of  her  husband.  She  makes  him  promise 
never  to  wed  the  girl,  a  promise  he  gives, 
as  he  has  not  been  conscious  of  being 
attracted  toward  her. 

With  the  death  of  his  wife  a  gloom  has 
settled  over  the  teamster.  He  somehow 
feels  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  fateful 
power.  Things  go  wrong  in  his  business, 
and  even  small  mishaps  begin  to  assume 
undue  proportions.  Spring  has  come 
bright  and  fair.  One  day,  as  he  returns 
from  the  grave  of  his  wife,  Hanne  hypo- 
critically announces  to  him  that  she  can- 
not remain  in  his  service,  because  her 
good  name  is  suffering.  Heretofore  she 
has  looked  after  the  child  and  the  domes- 
tic affairs  intelligently,  and  seemingly 
with  unselfish  interest,  and  the  teamster 
feels  that  her  departure  will  be  but  an- 
other of  the  many  blows  that  fate  seems 
bound  to  deal  him.  Out  at  the  grave  he 
had  sought  in  his  simplicity  enlighten- 
ment as  to  his  business  affairs.  "I 
thought  to  myself,"  he  says  to  Sieben- 
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haar,  "you  will  go  out  yonder  again; 
perhaps  she  will  send  you  some  thought. 
Perhaps  there  you  will  come  to  some  con- 
clusion. Mother,  said  I,  give  me  a  sign ! 
Yes  or  No?  Whichever  way  it  points  I 
shall  be  content.  Half  an  hour  I  stood 
waiting,  prayed  also,  and  put  before  her 
— in  my  thoughts,  of  course — every- 
thing— about  the  child  and  the  inn,  and 
that  I  knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  but 
she  gave  me  no  sign." 

When  he  hears  of  Hanne's  intention 
the  last  straw  seems  to  break.  He  fol- 
lows the  advice  of  Siebenhaar,  stifles  the 
feeling  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  and  deter- 
mines to  marry  the  girl.  It  is  not  love 
that  decides  this  step,  but  the  sense  of 
his  utter  helplessness  and  a  tense  feeling 
of  loneliness.  The  fact  that  Hanne  has 
had  a  child  does  not  trouble  him :  "Should 
she  have  waited  for  me  ?  Why,  she  hadn't 
even  heard  of  mfe.  She's  warm-blooded, 
and  warm  blood  will  out.  When  the 
pears  are  ripe  they  fall  to  the  ground." 

In  the  third  act  Hanne  has  attained  her 
ambition.  She  is  the  wife  of  Henschel. 
But  with  that  she  has  changed.  Her  hus- 
band is  nothing  to  her,  for  she  sees  in 
him  merely  a  means  to  rise  to  a  position 
from  which  she  can  look  down  upon  the 
hated  villagers.  She  treats  him  with 
scorn  and  disdain,  dismisses  an  old  and 
trusted  servant,  allows  the  child  of  his 
former  marriage  to  die  of  neglect,  re- 
pudiates his  kindness  in  adopting  her 
own  child,  because  the  presence  of  the 
"brat,"  which  she  has  heretofore  ne- 
glected and  kept  at  a  distance,  will  hurt 
her  position  in  the  village ;  enters  into  an 
intrigue  with  a  dandified  waiter  of  one 
of  the  hotels,  and  in  other  ways  makes 
her  husband  the  object  of  ridicule  and 
malicious  gossip.  Henschel,  until  his 
marriage  with  Hanne,  sought  out  by  all 
for  his  sturdy  qualities,  is  now  shunned, 
and  a  kind  of  hatred  springs  up  in  the 
village  against  him.  He  cannot  under- 
stand the  change,  but  plods  on  in  a  sort 
of  dumb-animal  fashion,  feeling  only  that 
somewhere  something  is  wrong,  but  un- 
able— even  though  he  might  be  willing — 
to  account  for  it. 

The  catastrophe  takes  place  in  the 
fourth  act.  In  the  village  tavern  Hen- 
schel is  confronted  one  day  with  the  gos- 
sip that  has  been  busy  with  his  wife. 
Enraged,  he  seizes  the  accuser,  and  sends 
for  his  wife.    All  efforts  to  pacify  him 


arie  in  vain.  "Proof!  proof!  or  God  have 
mercy  on  you!"  And  holding  clutched 
the  wrist  of  his  adversary,  he  can  only 
utter  over  and  over  again  the  fierce,  stub- 
born words:  "Hanne  shall  come!"  And 
when  she  does  come,  and  her  actions  con- 
vince him  that  the  gossips  were  right, 
his  head  sinks  upon  the  table,  and,  as  if 
it  were  the  last  blow,  long  expected,  he 
mutters:  "Tis  well!"  The  final  act  is 
but  the  picturing  of  the  mortal  agony  of 
a  man  in  whom  reason  is  utterly  unable 
to  grasp  the  logic  of  the  situation,  and 
despairingly  gives  way  to  the  sense  of  a 
fearful  fatalism  in  life.  In  constantly 
narrowing  circles  his  thoughts  turn  about 
the  one  tense  feeling  of  a  wrong  commit- 
ted in  the  breaking  of  the  promise  given 
to  his  deceased  wife.  Her  figure  lies 
down  with  him  at  night,  it  rises  with  him 
in  the  morning,  it  is  beside  him  indoors 
and  outdoors,  until,  unable  to  endure  the 
torture  any  longer,  he  puts  an  end  to  his 
life. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Hauptmann  has 
undertaken  a  peculiar  task.  Apart  from 
the  naturalistic  elements  that  constitute 
the  setting  of  the  play,  apart  from  the 
humble  station  the  characters  of  the 
drama  occupy,  one  might  say  that  he  en- 
larges the  sphere  of  the  bourgeois  trag- 
edy. So  far  as  we  recall  at  this  writing, 
there  is  only  one  tragedy  in  German  lit- 
erature that  might  be  compared  in  its 
peculiar  tendency  with  the  Fiihrmann 
Henschel.  This  is  Friedrich  Hebbel's 
Mary  Magdalene.  "To  be  a  human  being 
is  enough  to  have  a  destiny,  and  under 
circumstances  a  fearfully  tragic  destiny." 
These  words,  said  by  Hebbel  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  own  drama,  apply  equally  well 
to  Hauptmann's.  In  the  so-called  bour- 
geois tragedy  it  has  been  common  to  con- 
sider merely  the  outward  relations  of  the 
characters,  their  humble  position  in  life, 
and,  until  the  problem  was  opened  up  by 
Hebbel,  it  was  never  attempted  to  por- 
tray a  character  restricted  in  its  mental 
qualities  in  the  same  way  as  in  its  social 
conditions,  and  to  find  in  this  mental  re- 
striction the  source  of  tragic  fate.  This 
is  what  Hauptmann  attempts.  There  is 
not  a  trace  of  the  dialectical  element  in 
the  simple  teamster;  he  stands  facing 
existence  without  the  ability  to  apply  his 
reason  to  anything  but  the  humdrum  af- 
fairs of  daily  life.  Once  forced  beyond 
the  bounds  of  these,  his  reason  struggles 
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The  Bookman 


in  vain  to  establisli  itself,  and  he  is  gradu- 
ally led  into  a  pessimistic  fatalism,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  In  the  depict- 
ing of  this  struggle  of  the  mentally  (and 
not  merely  socially)  humble  human  being 
with  the  great  forces  of  life,  lies  the  ideal- 
ism  of    Hauptmann's   Fiihrmamt    Hen- 


schcl.  In  this  drama,  also,  Hauptmann 
cannot  deny  the  inner  relationship  with 
Goethe,  for  it  is  in  its  last  analysis  the 
struggle  of  Faust  transferred  from  the 
sphere  of  the  aristocratic,  mind  to  that  of 
the  proletariat  mind. 

/.  F.  Coar. 


TWO  RECENT  REVIVALS  IN  REALISM. 


jIHE  passing  of  morbid 
realism  has  never 
been  quite  so  com- 
plete as  the  healthy- 
minded  hoped  it 
would  be,  when  it 
was  swept  out  of 
sight  five  or  six 
years  ago  by  the 
sudden  on-rush  of  works  of  ideality  and 
romance,  which  arose  like  a  fresh,  sweet 
wind  to  clear  the  literary  atmosphere. 
In  this  resistless  new  movement  toward 
light  and  hope  and  peace,  these  black 
books  were  cast  aside  and  forgotten,  and 
thefe  was  fair  hope  for  a  time  that  the 
celebration  of  the  painful  and  the  un- 
clean had  passed  from  fiction  forever. 

But  now,  just  as  hope  approached  se- 
curity, two  novels  appear,  surpassing  al- 
most all  examples  of  realism  in  modem 
story- writing,  and  rivalling  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  ancients  in  this  peculiar 
respect.  It  is  said  that  Aristophanes 
makes  reserved  mention  of  certain  mat- 
ters which  one  of  these  tales  discusses 
with  freedom ;  but  the  current  novel  read- 
er's acquaintance  with  Aristophanes  is 
too  remote  for  that  precedent  to  do  much 
toward  lessening  this  recent  shock.  It 
is  also  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  other 
of  these  two  extraordinary  works,  that 

*McTeagtie.    By  Frank  Norris.    New  York : 


Flaubert  and  Balzac  made  studies  for 
publication  along  the  same  lines,  but — to 
a  good  many  normal  minds — their  hav- 
ing done  so  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  appreciable  difference  be- 
tween the  artistic  description  of  a  sub- 
ject in  the  dissecting  room  and  the  actual 
presentation  of  it  face  to  face. 

And  this  is  what  both  these  new  re- 
alistic novels  do  in  their  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ways.  Both  are  despairing  utter- 
ances of  the  pain  of  the  world,  the  tragedy 
of  living.  Both  stories  deal  exclusively 
with  hopeless  conditions  of  mental,  moral 
and  physical  disease ;  both  are  written 
with  convincing  brilliancy  and  power; 
both  have  enough  bitter  wit  to  deepen  the 
unlifting  gloom;  both  fail  to"  offer  a 
remedy  for  the  horrors  they  drag  the 
screen  from. 

Much  alike  on  these  points,  the  books 
are  markedly  unlike  on  others.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Norris  has  woven  his  story 
with  a  double  thread,  whereas  Mrs. 
Dudeney's  has  but  one.  Mr.  Norris  now 
and  then  leaves  the  lead  of  his  motive, 
going  wholly  outside  and  beyond  it  to 
touch  the  untouchable,  without  any  ap- 
parent purpose  or  result — other  than  the 
repulsion  of  the  reader.  Mrs.  Dudeney's 
work,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  coarse, 
notwithstanding  the  fearless  direction 
with  which  she  follows  her  theme.  Mr. 
Norris's  manner  is  hard  and  cold,  mak- 
ing scarcely  any  appeal  other  than  keen 
intellectual  appreciation.  Mrs.  Dudeney, 
on  the  other  hand,  writes  with  sympathy 
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so  complete,  so  tender,  so  exquisite  as  to  quite  as  firmly,  though  less  fiercely,  and 
justify — if  any  writing  could — the  tell-  makes  the  heart  ache  hopelessly  for  the 
ing  of  such  untellable  truths.     There  is     Jjeautiful   innocent  young   woman   who 


sympathy,  too,  in  her  choice  of  subject, 
for  the  woman  whose  sufferings  and  sins 
are  the  motive  of  her  work  is  a  victim 
rather  than  a  criminal,  and  worthy  of  re- 
spect throughout;  while  the  female 
miser  of  Mr.  Norris's  story,  who  suffers 
and  makes  others  suffer  merely  in  order 
that  she  may  save  money,  is  a  most 
ignoble  figure  from  first  to  last. 

And  yet  after  pointing  out  all  these 
differences  and  resemblances  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  books  is 
more  absorbingly  interesting.  McTeague 
seizes  and  holds  in  a  vise-like  grasp  that 
is  almost  painful  from  the  beginning  to 


has  done  no  wrong,  until  the  conse- 
quences of  ancestral  disease  and  corrup- 
■tion  and  crime  crush  her  to  the  wall — tor 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
the  children  of  the  third  generation  in 
Mrs.  Dudeney's  book. 

But,  having  so  conceded  the  fine  qual- 
ity of  the  works,  the  strength  and  vital- 
ity of  the  stories,  it  becomes  permissible 
to  regret  the  misuse  of  such  eminent 
power,  to  protest  against  the  intrusion  of 
the  clinic  into  fiction,  and  to  question 
the  success  of  the  books  as  fiction.  To 
discuss  these  regrets  and  protests  and 
questions   in   detail   would   be   to  thresh 


the  end  of  the  story  of  this  monster  of  a     old  straw,  and  yet  recurrence  to  the  old 


dentist  and  his  pretty,  shallow,  vulgar 
little  wife,  whose  avarice  wrecks  their 
lives — for  the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil  in  Mr.  Norris's  book.  The 
Malernily    of  ,  Harriott    JVicken    holds 


contention  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the 
unexpected  revival  of  realism  in  its  most 
unendurable  form,  which  these  two 
notable  recent  novels  appear  to  fore- 
shadow. Nancy  Huston  Banks. 
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Enthralled  within  the  sculptured  stone  she  slept, 

Till  one  sjrange  kiss  some  unknown  barrier  broke ; 
Then  through  the  marble  bosom  warmed  and  crept 
Life's  wine — and  lol  she  woke. 

Such  was  the  legend.  Dearest,  once  they  dreamed, 

Long,  long  ago,  in  their  lost  Age  of  Gold, 
When  wiser,  sweeter,  truer  than  they  seemed, 
The  childish  tales  they  told  t 

For  was  not  I,  who  slept  and  knew  it  not. 

Ah,  was  not  I,  who  dreamed  my  whole  life  through. 
When  my  dumb  lips  your  saddened  lips  first  sought. 
Awakened  thus  by  you? 

Arthur  J.  Stringer. 


A  LITERARY  CAUSERIE 


newspaper; 
form  of  solid  and  lea 
wani,   it  is  urged,  in 
author's    personality 

that  he  may  have 
these  same  sober  critir 
within  fifty  years  of  thi 
discuss  Milton  and  his 


|HERE  is  some  slight  dis- 
position, perhaps,  to- 
day to  decry  ihe  kind  of 
1  i  1  e  r  a  r  y  chatter  for 
which  I  have  so  much 
affection.  Staid  critics 
there  be  who  suggest 
thai  (he  only  legitimate 
expression  of  opinion  in 
ig  books  should  take  I  he 
led  articles.  We  do  not 
■c  gossip  concerning  an 
we  want  only  lo  see 
way  the  particular  book 
ten.  Curiously  enough, 
?s  limit  their  attitude  to 
vn  lime,  Vou  may 
.,  Shakespeare  and 


his  friend,  "W.  H.,"  through  unending  col- 
umns, but  a  similar  attitude  toward  George 
Eliot  or  Charles  Dickens — to  say  nothing  of 
contemporary  writers — is  counted  frivolous. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  perfectly  unreasonable 
position.  We  cannot  thus  escape  from  the  ab- 
solute relation  of  an  author  to  his  work.  And 
we  cannot  consistently  praise  Bos  well  and  his 
chatty  picture  of  Johnson  and  the  circle  that 
surrounded  him,  while  at  the  same  time  we  de- 
mur at  a  similar  treatment  by  miniature  Bos- 
wells  of  contemporary  literary  life.  And  this 
the  more  particularly  because  contemporary 
writers,  with  one  exception,  have  taken  singu- 
larly kindly  to  the  Boswellian  method. 

The  good  that  may  arise  from  literary  re- 
searches of  the  intimate  type  that  I  would  fain 
justify  is  cxemplilicd  in  the  story  of  Leigh 
Hunt.  A  tradition  has  grown  up  around  the 
memory  of  Leigh  Hunt  that  has  an  enormous 
weight  of  authority  derived  from  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was,  it  is  not  denied,  a  man  with 
many  high  ideals,  essentially  lovable,  a  good 
comrade ;  but  there  pretty  well  the  praise  is 
made  to  stop.  It  is  qualified  by  the  assertion 
of  his  shiftiness  in  money  matters,  his  absolute 
unreliability  where  debts  were  in  question,  and. 


indeed,  Dickens  is  supposed  l< 
his  weakness  for  all  time  in 
Harold  Skimpole. 


Now,  this  view  of  Leigh  Hunt  is  to  undergo 
a  change, and  there  is  promised  at  an  early  dale 
a  monograph  which  will  place  the  once  popular 
writer  in  an  entirely  new  light.  Documentary 
evidence  will  be  forthcoming  which  will  demon- 
strate effectively  that  so  far  from  being  the 
shiftless  and  reckless  creature  now  so  firmly 
established  in  the  popular  mind.  Hunt  was 
through  all  those  years  sacrificing  himself  in 
order  to  shield  certain  members  of  his  family 
who  wrote  letters  in  his  name  and  victimised 
him  in  a  hundred  ways.  So  far  from  il  being 
possible  for  Leigh  Hunt  to  have  used  all  the 
money  that  he  is  reported  to  have  borrowed, 
his  total  expenditure  during  these  very  years 
could  have  been  covered  easily  by  ten  shillings 
a  week.  His  diet  was  vegetarian,  his  life  the 
simplest.  This  rehabilitation  of  Leigh  Hunt 
will  be  welcome  to  many  who,  like  Macaulay, 
"have  a  kindness"  for  the  author  of  so  many 
line  essays  and  more  than  one  inspiriting  poem. 
It 
It  is  suggested  that  Mr.  Kipling  will  cnor< 
mously  increase  the  popularity  of  his  writings 
through  the  interest  excited  on  two  continents 
by  his  serious  illness.  To  a  greater  book  cir- 
culation he  possibly  may  attain,  although  the 
forty  thousand  copies  of  his  last  book  that  have 
been  sold  here,  and  the  sixty  thousand  that 
have  been  sold  in  your  country,  is  indeed 
prodigious.  Itmay  be  doubted,  howcvir,  if  he 
can  attain  to  a  greater  financial  result  as  a 
serial  writer,  if  il  be  true,  as  stated,  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  Windsor  Magazine  paid  £230 
($1150)  a  piece  for  the  English  rights  alone 
of  the  Stalky  stories.  For  prices  of  this  kind 
there  cannot  possibly  be  more  than  two  or 
three  competitors,  and  these  have  in  all  prob- 
ability reached  the  limit  that  they  can  afford  lo 
pay. 

What  effect  have  the  reviews  of  books  that 
appear  in  the  newspapers  upon  their  sale?  That 
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tliere  are  two  sides  to  this  question  I  have 
never  doubted,  but  one  tries  not  to  minimise 
one's  own  efforts  too  much,  therefore  I  prefer 
to  keep  a  good  face  in  presence  of  a  publisher. 
I  never  meet  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  with- 
out adopting  a  most  optimistic  attitude— -of 
course,  also,  a  most  conciliatory  one.  It  is  the 
publisher's  business  in  life  to  provide  me  with 
gratis  reading;  and,  of  course,  I  am  to  give 
him  an  equivalent  return.  He  sends  me  a  copy 
of  The  Cherokee  Lovers,  and  I  write  columns 
about  it,  at  so  much  a  column,  here  and  there. 
Afterward  I  decorate  my  room  with  the  vol- 
ume— for  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  with 
Swift  that  books  make  the  best  furniture — 
and  then  I  await  his  next  parcel.  His  reward 
is  in  the  thousands  of  copies  of  the  book  which 
my  admiring  readers  are  certain  to  purchase. 

I  met  a  publisher  the  other  day  who  did  not 
dispute  my  position  with  regard  to  The  Chero- 
kee Lovers.  **You  men  who  write  in  newspa- 
pers," he  admitted,  "can  sell  rubbish,  but  I 
deny  entirely  that  you  have  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  sale  of  a  genuinely  good  book.  If  you 
promise  not  to  mention  my  name,"  he  added, 
"or  the  name  of  the  book  which  I  will  take  as 
an  example,  I  will  prime  you  up  with  all  the 
facts.  You  admit  the  book  is  a  good  one,  that 
its  very  title  sounds  interesting,  that  its  author 
is  a  man  of  established  reputation  in  a  certain 
line  of  scholarship?"  I  admitted  all  these 
things,  and  awaited  his  letter.  It  has  now 
reached  me. 


it 


I  enclose  you,"  said  Mr. 


(( 


some  of  the 


more  important  press  notices  of  the  book  to 
which  I  referred  in  conversation  with  you.  I 
have  numbered  these  reviews  for  convenience, 
as  follows: 

(i)  Daily  Telegraph,  March  23,  1894. 

(2)  Daily  News,  March  23,  1894. 

(3)  Standard,  March  26,  1894. 

(4)  Spectator,  March  3,  1894. 

(5)  Antiquary,  June,  1894. 

(6)  Literary  World,  June  8,  1894. 

(7)  Manchester  Guardian,  June  5,  1894. 

(8)  Speaker,  August  11,  1894. 

"Now,  only  the  first  volume  was  published  in 
1894,  and  I,  therefore,  kept  an  exact  record  of 
all  the  copies  sold,  so  as  to  be  able  to  supply 
Volume  II.  when  ready.  I  can  thus  tell  you 
exactly  what  the  effect  of  these  eight  reviews, 
and  of  twenty-five  others  equally  favourable, 
was  upon  the  sale  of  this  work.  In  consequence 
of  prospectuses  circulated  before  publication,  I 
had  secured  in  February,  1894,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  purchasers  for  Volume  I.  Up 
to  date  I  have  sold  three  hundred  and  forty- 


two  copies,  therefore,  at  the  very  utmost, 
sixty-seven  copies  only  must  have  been  sold  in 
consequence  of  the  reviews.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  thirty-three  of  these  sixty-seven  have 
cnly  been  sold  within  the  last  six  months,  in 
response  to  a  circular  sent  out  when  Volume 
II.  appeared,  and  of  the  remaining  forty-four 
copies  which  might  possibly  be  attributed  to 
these  reviews  in  1894,  fifteen  were  sales  spread 
over  the  years  1895,  1896  and  1897,  and  can 
hardly,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  the  said  re- 
views. Thus,  twenty-nine  possible  copies  are 
the  effect  produced  by  the  combined  readers  of 
the  Standard,  Daily  Telegraph,  Daily  News, 
Manchester  Guardian,  Spectator,  and  so  on — 
say  a  public  of  two  or  three  million  people  if 
you  will." 

Turning  to  the  reviews  which  my  corre- 
spondent encloses,  I  find  that  the  Spectator  de- 
scribes the  book  in  question  as  "the  standard 
work  on  the  subject."  The  Daily  Nezvs,  in  a 
long  article,  apparently  written  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  welcomes  it  in  most  laudatory  terms. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  declares  that  the  book 
"  teems  with  interesting  matter,"  and  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  says  "it  is  impossible  to  dip 
into  the  book  without  finding  something  amus- 
ing or  curious."  My  publisher  suggests  that 
the  writers  of  these  articles  were  all  well  paid 
for  them,  but  that  the  only  people  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  to  make  no  money  are  the  publisher — 
who  has  invested  £400  ($2000)  in  publishing — 
and  the  author — who  gave  several  years  of  his 
life  to  writing  the  work. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  surprising  to  me  in 
these  revelations.  My  friend  is  a  capable  busi- 
ness man,  but  he  does  not  quite  know  sdme  of 
the  methods  by  which  it  is  possible  to  sell 
books.  There  was  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  net  result  of  fifty  free  newspaper  copies  of 
a  book  of  a  somewhat  expansive  character 
should  have  secured  only  a  sale  of  twenty-nine 
other  copies.  Books  are  no  longer  sold  by  re- 
views in  that  sense — they  are  sold  by  the  para- 
graph, if  at  all.  They  are  sold  further,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  personal  element — a  not 
necessarily  self -sought  element.  This  finds  ex- 
pression at  the  dinner-table,  and  more  than  one 
publisher  of  novels  is  disposed  to  attribute 
greater  potency  to  dinner-table  conversation 
than  to  the  newspaper  in  assisting  him  to  sell 
his  books.  But  this  dinner-table  conversation 
is  largely  inspired  by  the  personal  paragraph, 
and  by  certain  side-lights  on  the  book  and  its 
author  that  the  newspaper  affords.  A  para- 
graph announcing  that  a  certain  author  does 
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not  intend  to  send  her  books  for  review  is  now 
quite  as  valuable  as  columns  of  reviews.  Any- 
thing, in  fact,  which  sets  people  talking  is  ef- 
fective. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  scheme  of  things 
has  undergone  a  change  in  ten  years — a  change 
that  some  authors  and  some  publishers  are 
even  now  unconscious  of.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, by  a  crusade  against  log-rolling,  initiated 
some  twelve  years  ago— by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  if 
1  am  not  mistaken— destroyed  much  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  reviewing.  From  that  moment 
there  came  into  the  public  mind  a  great,  and 
indeed,  exaggerated,  distrust  of  what  was  to  be 
found  in  even  the  best  newspapers  concerning 
books.  This  distrust  was  exaggerated  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  reviewing 
to-day  is  in  no  sense  log-rolling.  It  is  con- 
scientious enough,  as  conscientious  as  work 
can  be  that  is  turned  out  very  hurriedly  and 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  publication  of  a 
book.  Stodginess  is  its  worst  feature.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  kindly. 

The  other  day,  for  example,  a  book  appeared 
by  a  well-known  author,  quite  out  of  his  usual 
vein,  and  unconscionably  bad,  as  you,  kind 
reader,  would  admit  if  you  should  happen  to 
read  it.  I  take  up  one  daily  paper,  and  find  this 
book  described  as  "charming."  Punch  says  it 
is  "a  most  delightful  book."  The  Saturday 
Review  asks  for  "more  in  the  same  key."  The 
Westminster  Gazette  says  it  is  "a  wise,  whole- 
some, sparkling  little  book."  Now,  although  I 
contend  that  the  book  in  question  is  very  bad, 
I  don't  think  that  any  of  these  writers  were 
friends  of  the  author,  anxious  to  do  him  a 
turn.  *  Most  of  them  felt  that  it  was  easier  to 
be  good-natured,  and,  withal,  pleasanter,  all 
round.  That  is  what  much  of  our  reviewing  is 
coming  to.  What,  however,  must  be  the  im- 
pression made  on  a  reader  of  this  kind  of  thing 
when  he  obtains  the  book  from  the  library,  and 
discovers  that  it  is  hopelessly  unworthy  of  the 
author? 

No  doubt  there  is  an  increase  of  indiscrimi- 
nate praise  of  books,  due  to  the  fact  that  liter- 
ary life  is  becoming  more  social,  and  that  re- 
viewed and  reviewer  meet  one  another  so  much 
more  frequently  than  hitherto.  Much,  also,  may 
be  attributed  to  the  general  deterioration  in  the 
reviewing  art.     Reviews  are  not  now  written 


to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  I  imagine,  by 
our  most  skilful  critics.  The  skilful  critic  finds 
greater  readiness  now  in  securing  book-publi- 
cation, and  he  will  not,  moreover,  be  hurried  in 
the  way  that  modem  journalism  demands. 
And  so  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  with  the 
exception  that  now  and  again  a  vigorous  ap- 
peal is  made  by  a  writer's  friends  on  his  behalf 
in  some  half-dozen  papers,  with  the  result  that 
he  secures  a  momentary  triumph,  most  of  our 
latter-day  reviewing  is  sadly  ineffective.  I 
ought  to  confess,  however,  that  I  know  many 
cases  of  a  daily  paper — and  even  more  fre- 
quently of  a  weekly  journal — where  the  publi- 
cation of  a  single  review  has  caused  a  great  de- 
mand with  all  the  London  booksellers.  There 
are  probably  four  or  five  men  among  us  to-day 
who  wield  that  amount  of  power.  Then,  again, 
a  very  skilful  presentation  of  the  contents  of  a 
certain  book  will  very  naturally  make  a  num- 
ber of  people  desire  to  read  it.  Even  when  all 
this  is  admitted,  I  am  still  persuaded  that  these 
are  the  days  of  the  paragraph,  and  that  the  re- 
viewer's power  is  a  declining  one. 

A  new  book  by  Mrs.  Grand,  the  author  of 
The  Heavenly  Twins,  is  well  on  the  road. 
Two-thirds  of  it  have  been  written,  but  no  title 
has  yet  been  fixed  upon.  As  there  is  a  char- 
acter in  the  book  nicknamed  "Petticoats,"  that 
would  surely  make  a  striking  title !  The  book 
will  not  be  published  until  the  autumn  of  1900. 
Mrs.  Grand  has  been  writing  her  new  story  at 
the  Grey  House,  Langton,  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  where  she  has  given  many  uninter- 
rupted months  to  its  composition.  In  this  she 
has  had  a  very  great  advantage  over  her  previ- 
ous experience  as  an  author.  The  Beth  Book 
having  been  written  under  circumstances  sin- 
gularly unfortunate.  Mrs.  Grand,  whom  some 
people  call  Mme.  Sarah  Grand — whatever  that 
conjunction  may  mean — wrote  The  Beth  Book 
while  moving  about  to  various  health  resorts 
in  the  company  of  a  sick  relative,  and  thus  she 
was  not  able  to  concentrate  herself,  as  she 
could  have  wished,  upon  the  production  of  that 
work.  It  is  no  secret  that  The  Beth  Book,  al- 
though a  most  interesting  novel  and  popular, 
as  popularity  goes,  had  not  the  success  of  The 
Heavenly  Twins.  Those  who  have  seen  por- 
tions of  Mrs.  Grand's  new  work,  however, 
forecast  for  it  an  equal,  or  greater,  success, 
than  attached  to  her  first  novel. 

Clement  K.  Shorter, 


P^A  P^Y 


^HE  literary  lions  of  the 
month  in  Paris  have 
been  two  foreigners. 
It  looks,  indeed,  al- 
most as  though 
Paris  was  becoming 
again  what  it  was  in 
I  lie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  home  for  the 
literary  men  and  women  of  all  countries, 
A  few  months  ago  Parisians  listened  to  a 
brilliant  lecture  by  the  great  Italian  nov- 
elist, Antonio  Fogazzaro,  on  the  coming 
great  poet.  He  was  followed  by  his 
countryman  Giacosa,  the  dramatist,  who 
spoke  no  less  brilliantly  on  Italian  actors ; 
and  now  comes  another  Italian,  my  old 
friend  Luigi  Luzzatti,  who,  on  taking 
his  seat  in  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques,  to  which  he  was 
recently  elected,  treated  his  colleagues  to 
a  very  sympathetic,  appreciative  and 
withal  witty  eulogy  of  his  predecessor, 
whom  he  called  le  grand  Gladstone.  I 
doubt  whether  the  great  statesman  was 
anywhere  more  nobly  praised  than  he 
was  under  the  dome  of  the  Palais  Maz- 
arin.  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky's  ears  must 
have  tingled  while  the  brilliant  Italian 
economist  was  grinding  to  dust  his  re- 
cently published  strictures  upon  the 
apostle  of  Home  Rule.  Signor  Luzzatti, 
though,  did  not  claim  perfection  for  the 
subject  of  his  speech,  and  simply  delight- 
ed his  learned  audience  when  explaining 
how  Saint  Gladstone,  Saint  Bismarck, 
Saint  Thiers,  Saint  Cavour,  were  moral 
impossibilities.  "Saints,"  he  said,  "often 
come  from  hovels ;  sometimes  from  royal 
palaces;  never  from  Parliaments,"  I 
doubt  whether  any  country  in  the  world 
would  think  of  disputing  the  last  one  of 
these  statements. 

The  other  guest  of  the  Parisian  public 
was  a  Spaniard,  and  a  woman,  Seiiora 
Emilia  Pardo  Bazan.  She  came  for  the 
special  purpose  of  delivering  a  lecture 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  moral  and 


mental  condition  of  her  country.  Sh& 
kept  her  audience  spellbound  by  her  elo- 
quence, while  laying  bare  with  the  most: 
courageous  patriotism  the  sore  spots  ot 
her  beloved  fatherland.  I  do  not  know/ 
whether  many  among  the  hearers  hadl 
read  her  masterpiece,  Los  Pazos  de  Ulloa, 
but  everything  she  has  to  say  may  be 
now  assured  of  a  sympathetic  reception 
by  French  readers.  No  greater  compli- 
ment, moreover,  can  be  paid  to  the 
French  people  by  a  foreigner  than  to 
speak  their  language  with  the  fauhless 
accuracy  that  distinguished'  her  lecture 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Among  French  writers,  the  ones  who 
came  in  for  the  most  generous  meed  of 
praise  were  two  dead  men,  one  who  died 
a  few  days  ago,  the  other  one  two  cen- 
turies since,  both  of  them  dramatic 
writers,  fidouard  Pailleron  and  Jean  Ra- 

Although  Pailleron  wrote  a  good  deal 
during  the  sixty-four  years  of  his  life,  he 
is  likely  to  be  remembered  as  the  man  of 
one  play,  Le  Monde  oil  I' on  s'Ennuie. 
As  Henry  Fouquier  wrote  the  day  after 
his  death,  before  that  play  he  had  known 
success,  through  it  he  became  acquainted 
with  glory.  In  spite  of  the  slender  thread 
of  its  action,  Le  Monde  oil  I'on  s'Ennuie 
will  remain  as  one  of  the  most  sparkling 
plays  of  the  century,  and  it  will  in  addi- 
tion always  possess  great  interest  for  the 
historian  of  French  society.  Its  per- 
formance was  the  lucky  hour  of  Pail- 
leron's  career.  Although  no  blame  what- 
ever could  attach  to  him  his  play  did  not 
lack  even  the  spicjr  element  of  scandal, 
which  modem  soaety  enjoys  with  such 
relish.  Got,  who  acted  the  part  of  Bellac, 
the  literary  coxcomb,  had,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  not,  assumed  the  likeness  of 
Professor  Caro,  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
was,  indeed,  guilty  of  catering  a  little  too 
much  to  the  feminine  and  society  part  of 
bis  audience.  The  professor  winced, 
imder  what  he  considered  implied  criti- 
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cism,  and  Got,  after  twenty  performances 
or  so,  gave  up  the  part. 

This  play  reminds  me  of  a  bright  say- 
ing of  Professor  Farlow,  of  Harvard. 
One  of  his  colleagues,  a  Frenchman,  con- 
tended that  its  title  could  have  no  ade- 
quate English  translation.  "What  about 
'Faculty  meeting*?"  Professor  Farlow 
said. 

Parisians  now  say  that  the  wittiest 
thing  Paillcron  ever  did,  and  he  was  very 
witty,  was  to  die  while  Brunetiere  was 
Directeur  of  the  Academy.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
the  dramatist  and  the  critic.  The  nat- 
ural antagonism  of  their  minds  had  been 
intensified,  perhaps  even  embittered,  by 
an  incident  in  their  career.  Pailleron 
had  married  Charles  Buloz's  daughter, 
and  had  expected  to  succeed  his  father- 
in-law  when  the  latter  had  to  resign  the 
editorship  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes;  and  he  never  quite  forgave 
Brunetiere  for  walking  into  the  editorial 
sanctum  which  he  had  considered  his. 
Now,  Brunetiere  had  to  speak  well  of 
him,  before  his  oi>en  grave,  de  mortuis 
nil  nisi  bonum,  and  will  be  obliged  to 
eulogise  him  again,  as,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Academy,  he  will  have  to  de- 
liver the  answer  to  the  reception  speech  of 
Pailleron's  successor.  No  name  is  men- 
tioned as  yet  for  his  seat.  One  thing, 
however,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  If 
his  successor  is  a  dramatist,  it  will  be 
Paul  Hervieu.  When  this  article  appears, 
fidouard  Herve^s  successor  will  have 
been  chosen.  It  looks  now  as  though  the 
race  was  to  be  between  Paul  Deschanel, 
fimile  Faguet  and  Rene  Bazin,  with  the 
chances  strongly  in  favour  of  the  young 
President  of  the  Chamber. 

The  bicentennial  of  Racine's  death, 
which  occurred  on  April  21,  was  brill- 
iantly celebrated  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais, 
where  Mademoiselle  Barthet  gave  an  ad- 
mirable impersonation  of  his  Berenice, 
and  where  Mounet-Sully  recited  to  the 
public  the  speech  in  which  Racine's  suc- 
cessor in  the  Academy,  a  justly  forgot- 
ten Immortal,  Monsieur  de  Valincour, 
had  eulogised  the  great  poet ;  in  the  old 
Church  of  Saint  £tienne  du  Mont,  close 
to  the  Pantheon,  where,  almost  on  the 
spot  to  which  his  body  was  carried  from 
Port  Royal,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  Mon- 
seigneur  Touchet,  accepted  as  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  Cardinal  Perraud,  who  is  ill, 


delivered  another  eulogy;  in  his  native 
little  town  of  La  Ferte-Milon,  where  the 
actors  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  presented 
under  a  canvas  tent  one  act  of  Berenice 
and  one  of  Les  Plaideurs;  while  the  vil- 
lagers of  the  neighbourhood  disported 
themselves  on  the  grass  around;  and 
finally  in  the  small  village  of  Port  Royal 
des  Champs,  where  the  inauguration  of 
his  bust  was  made  the  occasion  for  one 
of  the  most  interesting  literary  pilgrim- 
ages imaginable. 

The  old  monastery  and  the  old  ceme- 
tery of  Port  Royal  no  longer  exist,  as 
you  know ;  both  were  destroyed  and  dese- 
crated by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Jesuits  in  1710.  But  a  chapel  has  been 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  convent 
chapel,  and  turned  into  a  Jansenist 
museum,  and  then,  strangely  enough, 
the  old  farmhouse,  Les  Granges,  which 
the  "Solitaires"  of  Port  Royal  inhabited, 
and  where  Racine  attended  school,  has 
escaped  the  work  of  the  destroyers;  so 
that  all  literary  Paris  saw  the  library', 
and  the  dining-room,  and  the  school- 
room, and  the  little  bedchamber  where 
Racine  read,  ate,  studied  and  slept  while 
he  was  not  yet  sixteen  years  of  age.  And 
there  was  present  for  the  occasion  just 
the  kind  of  orator  that  the  occasion  re- 
quired, Jules  Lemaitre,  who  delivered, 
perhaps,  the  most  finished,  searching  and 
tender  speech  he  ever  made.  What  a 
treat ! 

But  while  thus  paying  homage  to  dead 
dramatists,  the  Academy  is  just  now  in 
trouble  about  living  ones.  Henri  Lave- 
dan  has  allowed  his  name  to  be  followed 
by  the  words  de  V Academic  Frangaise 
upon  the  play-bills  of  the  Theatre  des 
Varieties,  where  his  Vicux  Marcheur  is 
being  acted.  There  is  more  slang  than 
academic  French  in  the  play,  and  its  mo- 
rality does  not  much  resemble  Jansenist 
austerity.  Now  it  appears  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  august  body  has  any  right  to 
use  his  title  without  special  permission, 
and  old  fimile  Ollivier  is  up  in  arms,  ask- 
ing whether  such  a  permission  was  given 
for  such  an  occasion.  There  will  be  live- 
ly times  among  the  Forty ! 

We  have  another  pretty  controversy. 
Coquelin  has  fallen  foul  of  Sarcey*  in  Le 
Figaro  because  of  Sarcey's  sharp  crit- 

♦We  need  hardly  say  that  this  paragraph 
was  written  before  news  of  Mr.  Sarcey 's  death 
had  been  received. 
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icism  of  Bergerat's  Plus  que  Reine,  in 
which  Coquelin  appears  as  Napoleon. 
Coquelin  is  his  own  manager,  you  know, 
and  the  play  failed  to  fill  the  house ;  and 
he  blames  Sarcey  for  it,  saying  that  he 
used  to  be  a  great  critic,  but  now  .  .  . 
well,  the  less  said  about  him  the  better. 
Sarcey  answers  in  Le  Temps,  and  says : 
"No,  Coquelin,  I  am  still  a  great  critic, 
when  you  play  great  parts,  Petruchio, 
Cyrano,  etc. ;  but  when  you  play  Fanfan 
La  Tulipe,  or  Ohnet's  Colonel  Roque- 
brime,  or  Plus  que  Reine,  I  am  no  bet- 
ter than  you  are.  Play  good  parts,  play 
them  well,  and  I  shall  be  as  great  a  critic 
as  ever." 

Among  new  books  the  most  important 
are  Maurice  Toumeux's  Diderot  et 
Catherine  IL,  full  of  unpublished  matter, 
discovered  in  the  Saint  Petersburg  li- 
brary, where  Diderot's  manuscripts  are 
preserved,  and  Georges  d'Avenel's  Pay- 
sans  et  Ouvriers  depuis  foo  Ans,  a  won- 
derfully accurate  record  of  the  life  of  the 
common  people  of  France  for  seven  cen- 
turies; and  Daudet's  Notes  sur  la  Vie, 
just  gathered  in  book  form  by  Madame 
Alphonse  Daudet.  At  the  same  time 
Houssiaux,  the  publisher,  is  issuing  the 
first  volume  of  a  complete  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  Daudet's  works. 

Onesime  Reclus,  one  of  the  gifted 
brothers  of  the  great  geographer,  and  a 
geographer  himself,  gives  us  a  beautiful 
description  of  France.  He  is  enthusias- 
tic, if  nothing  else,  as  shown  by  the  very 
title  of  his  book,  Le  Plus  beau  Royaume 
sous  le  Ciel:  Notre  Belle  France.  It  is 
worth  reading. 

Not  so  enthusiastic,  Yves  Guyot's  vol- 
ume on  Spain,  L'Evolution  Politique  et 
Sociale  de  VEspagne,  as  dark  a  picture  as 
was  ever  drawn,  so  dark  that,  merciless 
as  she  intended  to  be  in  regard  to  her 
country's  faults  Senor  Bazan  felt  com- 
pelled to  protest  against  some  parts  of  it. 
Gustave  de  Molinari's  book,  or  literary 
testament,  is  decidedly  less  depressing. 


The  octogenarian  economist  gives  us  an 
Esquisse  de  V Organisation  Politique  et 
Economique  de  la  Societe  Future,  which 
is  full  of  hope  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
justice  and  liberty. 

In  memoir  literature  we  have  the  first 
volume  of  the  Notes  et  Souvenirs  of 
Montalivet,  the  trusted  minister  and 
friend  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  first 
volume  of  literary  reliquiae  of  F.  Le 
Play.  It  consists  of  letters  of  travel. 
Voyages  en  Europe. 

A  number  of  important  or  interesting 
publications  are  announced  as  coming 
soon  through  the  press.  Demolin's 
praise  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  to  be 
answered  by  Gabriel  Bonvalot,  the  ex- 
plorer, in  one  book,  Sommes-nous  en 
Decadence  f,  and  by  Gabriel  Hanotaux  in 
another,  France.  Marcel  Prevost  is  to 
give  us  two  novels,  Vierges  Fortes  and 
Heureux  Menage;  and  another  novel, 
Pierre  Nozibre,  will  have  for  its  author 
Anatole  France.  Two  interesting  sets  of 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  memoirs 
are  to  appear  soon,  those  of  Jourdan  and 
of  Championnet.  Another  posthumous 
work  of  great  interest  will  be  a  volume 
on  Moliere,  just  discovered  by  Prince 
Stirbey  among  the  papers  of  the  late  J.  J. 
Weiss.  Finally,  we  are  to  have  for  the 
first  time  an  absolutely  complete  French 
translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  It 
will  be  published  by  La  Revue  Blanche, 
and  will  fill  sixteen  octavo  volumes.  The 
translator  is  a  Parisian  of  Syrian  and 
Moslem  extraction,  by  the  name  of  Mar- 
drus.  His  translation  is  almost  sure  to 
supersede  Galland's,  which  has  been  used 
thus  far. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that 
Petit  de  Julleville's  great  co-operative 
history  of  French  Literature  has  entered 
upon  the  home  stretch,  that  is,  upon  the 
publication  of  its  eighth  and  last  volume. 
The  seventh,  just  completed,  deals  mostly 
with  Romanticism.  It  covers  the  period 
1800-1850.  Adolphe  Cohn. 


REACTION 

Not  in  heroic  hours  it  is  that  courage  fails, 
Not  in  the  stress  of  strife  the  valiant  spirit  quails. 
Much  more  its  strength  is  tried  in  the  dread  after  hours. 
When  deep  despondency  lays  holds  upon  spent  powers. 

Clara  Bellinger  Green, 
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The  letters  received  by  us  during  the 
past  two  months  exceed  in  number  those 
that  have  come  to  us  in  any  like  period 
since  the  establisliment  of  our  maga- 
zine. We  regret  that  we  are  able  to 
answer  so  few  of  them  in  our  present 
issue  and  will  promise  to  have  a  gen- 
eral clearing  up  of  our  files  next  month. 
Some  of  the  letters  that  have  been  sent 
are  very  long,  extending  in  several  in- 
stances beyond  eight  or  ten  closely  writ- 
ten pages.  We  are  always  glad  to  read 
these,  but  we  trust  that  our  correspon- 
dents will  remember  that  considerations 
of  space  almost  always  prevent  us  from 
printing  such  letters  in  their  witirety. 


A  lady  residing  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  clips  the  following  sentence  from 
the  London  Times,  and  asks  us  whether 
it  is  grammatically  correct : 

Time  alone  can  show  which  method  in  the 
end  will  give  the  best  and  the  most  enduring 

The  sentence  is,  of  course,  grammati- 
cally correct,  though  it  may  not  perhaps 
convey  precisely  the  meaning  intended 
by  its  writer.  When  one  says  "the  best 
and  the  most  enduring  results,"  this 
separates  the  results  that  are  best  from 
the  results  that  are  most  enduring; 
whereas  the  omission  of  the  second 
"the,"  which  would  convert  the  expres- 
sion into  "the  best  and  most  enduring  re- 
sults," would  imply  an  identity  between 
those  results  that  are  best  and  those  that 
are  most  enduring. 

II. 

Some  one  in  Macon,  Missouri,  objects 
to  the  expression  "grammatical  error" 
nsed  by  us  not  long  ago.  He  or  she 
says: 

I  should  like  to  know  how  there  could  be  a 
grammatical  error?  Would  not  "error  of 
grammar"  or  "error  in  grammar"  be  correct? 


This  strikes  us  as  hypercritical. 
"Grammatical  error"  means  an  error  in 
the  domain  of  grammar,  just  as  "mathe- 
matical theory"  means  a  theory  in  the 
domain  of  mathematics.  The  same  cor- 
respondent pushes  criticism  to  a  still 
more  absurd  extreme  in  the  following: 

On  page  160  of  jour  April  number,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  President  delivering  his  inaugural 
address  wiih  his  hat  cocked  over  one  ear  and 
chewing  a  wooden  toothpick,  would  TheBook- 
MAN  approve  it  if  he  were  chewing  a  gold 
toothpick  ? 

Answering  this  in  its  own  spirit,  we 
would  say  that  persons  who  chew  tooth- 
picks usually  select  wooden  ones  because 
they  are  chewable.  We  snould  fancy 
that  gnawing  on  a  gold  toothpick  might 
blunt  the  teeth. 

HI. 

Another  reader  quotes  the  following 
from  the  President  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education,  and  asks  us  what 
we  think  of  its  English: 

Resolved:  That  the  wonderful  inventions  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  such  as  niilways  .  .  . 
etc.,  have  been  of  no  advantage  to  the  majority 
of  people  as  individuals  as  compared  with  the 
good  old  days  of  our  grandfathers  of  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  when  low  living  and  high  think- 
ing was  the  order  of  the  day. 

This  question  ought  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor  of  the  Educational 
Review,  who  is  especially  interested  in 
Mr.  Little's  utterances ;  but  as  it  has  been 
sent  to  us,  we  are  free  to  say  that  it  is 
about  as  wretched  a  sentence  as  we  have 
lately  seen.  In  the  first  place,  it  com- 
pares inventions  with  days  rather  than 
with  the  inventions  known  in  those  days, 
and  is  thus  a  modern  instance  of  what 
classicists  would  call  the  comparatio  com- 
pendiaria.  In  the  second  place,  the  last 
verb  is  in  the  singular  number,  although 
it  has  two  distinct  subjects.  In  the  third 
place,  Mr.  Little  has  misquoted  a  famous 
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phrase  in  speaking  of  "low"  living  rather 
than  "plain"  living,  and  has  thus  made  it 
appear  that  what  he  had  in  mind  was 
debauchery.  Finally,  the  sentence  is 
choked  up  with  prepositions  that  echo 
each  other,  and  it  is  generally  clumsy  all 
around. 

IV. 

The  Bookman  must  be  enjoying  a 
boom  in  Missouri,  for  we  get  more  let- 
ters from  that  State  than  from  almost 
any  other.  Here  is  one  which  bears  the 
signature  "A  Bookmaniac" : 

Please  just  for  once  be  perfectly  honest,  if 
such  a  thing  is  possible,  and  answer  this  ques- 
tion frankly.  Do  magazine  editors  always  un- 
derstand the  full  meaning  of  the  poems  they 
publish  ?  If  they  do  understand,  is  it  because  the 
author  sends  with  his  manuscript  a  key  to  the 
problem  for  the  benefit  of  the  editor?  I  con- 
fess that  I  cannot  understand  half  the  poetical 
deliriums  I  read  in  the  magazines,  including 
The  Bookman,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  just  as 
smart  as  you  or  any  other  editor. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  our  corre- 
spondent's "smartness,"  which  is  equalled 
only  by  his  courtesy.  As  to  his  ques- 
tion, we  can  hardly  answer  for  other 
magazine  editors,  but  we  venture  to 
think  that  we  understand  such  poems  as 
we  publish,  and  would  cheerfully  consent 
to  pass  examination  upon  them  at  any 
time. 

V. 

"A  Club  Woman"  writing  from 
Evansville,  Wisconsin,  asks  us  to  give 
her  a  condensed  biography  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  and  also  wishes  to 
know  what  is  Mrs.  Ward's  address.  As 
to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  we  must 
refer  our  correspondent  to  any  recent 
encyclopaedia  or  biographical  dictionary. 
As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  we 
would  say  that  Mrs.  Ward's  address  is 
Stocks,  Aldbury,  near  London. 

VI. 

A  correspondent  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  commenting  upon  what  we  said  in  our 
March  number  about  the  resemblance  ex- 
isting between  Kipling's  Brushwood  Boy 
and  Du  Maurier's  Peter  Ibbetsen,  in- 
forms us  that  this  resemblance  was  noted 
last  winter  in  the  literary  department  of 
the  Washington  Times.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  .ask  a  grammatical  question,  as 
follows : 


I  am  in  doubt  as  to  a  sentence  which  I  give 
here.  The  sentence  is :  "This  couple  was  famed 
for  its  devotion  to  each  other."  It  was  cor- 
rected to  read:  "This  couple  was  famed  for 
tlieir  devotion  to  each  other."  Now  a  couple 
could  not  be  called  "their,"  could  it? 

We  should  correct  it  so  as  to  read: 
"This  couple  were  famed  for  their  devo- 
tion to  each  other."  The  idea  of  plurality 
is  so  prominent  in  the  sentence  as  to 
render  the  word  "couple"  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  plural  noun. 

vn. 

"An  Old  Subscriber"  writing  from 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  propounds  the 
following : 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  question:  who  first 
dubbed  dry  humour  "dry,"  and  why  did  he 
doit? 

Whoever  the  person  was,  he  lived  a 
long  time  ago  and  before  the  English 
language  was  created,  for  dryness  {sic- 
citas)  is  ascribed  to  humour  even  by  the 
Latin  writers.  As  to  why  such  an  adjec- 
tive is  applicable,  we  can  only  say  that  this 
is  one  of  the  things  that  are  immediately 
felt  rather  than  grasped  after  elaborate 
explanation.  Dry  humour,  of  course,  is 
humour  that  is  not  unctuous. 

vni. 

Another  grammatical  question  runs  as 
follows : 

What  is  your  idea  of  the  expression,  "some 
place  else"?    Is  it  incorrect,  and  if  so,  why? 

The  expression  is  entirely  correct,  the 
word  "else"  being  here  an  adjective  pro- 
noun equivalent  to  "other,"  and,  there- 
fore, the  expression  is  the  same  as  though 
it  read  "some  other  place,"  or  "some 
place  besides."  By  the  way,  we  often 
wonder  why  our  readers  take  the  trouble 
to  write  out  questions  like  the  one  above 
and  wait  a  month  or  two  for  the  answer, 
when  in  five  minutes  they  could  satisfy 
themselves  by  consulting  any  standard 
dictionary  of  the  English  language. 

IX. 

It  is  rather  odd  that  we  should  have 
been  waging  war  upon  the  split  infinitive 
for  nearly  five  years,  and  have  had  all 
sorts  of  letters  upon  the  subject,  and  yet 
have  only  just  received  inquiries  as  to 
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what  a  split  infinitive  is.  During  the 
month  of  April,  however,  this  very  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  of  us  by  three  differ- 
ent correspondents.  We  answer  that  a 
split  infinitive  is  one  in  which  an  adverbial 
expression  has  been  injected  between  the 
so-called  sign  of  the  infinitive  *'to/'  and 
the  verb  proper,  as,  for  example,  **to 
barbarously  mutilate,"  "to  fonetikally 
refawrm." 

X. 

A  lady  sends  us  an  effective  and  some- 
what statistical  thrust  at  Mr.  Howells.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Howells  in  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  Harper's  gives  the  young 
man  called  Burnamy  a  gentle  rub  about 
"his  perpetually  recurring  I,  I,  I."  Upon 


this  our  correspondent  makes  the  follow- 
ing comment : 

If  Mr.  Howells  will  examine  his  own  "Trib- 
ulations of  a  Cheerful  Giver,"  he  will  find  sev- 
enty-eight Ts  in  the  first  two  columns.  Also 
in  "My  Literary  Passions"  there  are  more  than 
five  hundred  "drippings"  of  that  egotistical 
pronoun. 

XI. 

A  lady  in  Omaha  who  signs  herself 
"A  Western  Woman,"  asks  us  a  number 
of  questions  that  are  somewhat  too  per- 
sonal to  be  answered  here.  If,  however, 
she  will  send  us  her  name  and  address 
we  shall  be  happy  to  give  her  the  desired 
information  through  the  medium  of  a 
private  letter. 


LOVE,  THE  VICTOR 

Time  was,  O  love,  when  I  a  vassal  knelt. 

Obedient  at  the  footstool  of  thy  throne ; 
When  all  my  life  was  thine,  yea,  every  thought. 

Thy  very  owa 

Yet  when  I  hungered  most  and  prayed  that  thou 

Wouldst  give  to  me  some  little  that  I  gave, 
Thou  didst  but  mock  me,  knowing  what  I  was — 

Thy  willing  slave. 

Yet,  tho'  fast  bound  in  shackle  and  in  chain, 
Pride  rose  in  me  and  thou  wert  cast  aside ; 
And  long  I  blessed  the  day  when  thou  from  me 

Went  forth  and  died. 

How  long  ago  it  was  I  broke  my  thrall ! 

How  long  since  I  have  kept  apart  from  thee. 
Vowing  that  nevermore  I'd  bow  'neath  thy 

Supremacy. 

And  yet  to-day  I  felt  the  old  desire. 

After  long  years  of  freedom  from  thy  reign ; 
And  I  have  thought  that  once  more  I  could  love 

Despite  the  pain. 

No  strength  of  mine  can  hold  thee  back,  O  Love ! 

I  thought  that  I  was  safe  beyond  thy  will ; 
But  after  long,  long  years,  lo !  here  am  I 

Obedient  still ! 

Charles  Hanson  Townc, 
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EUROPEAN  UTERATURB  IN  THE  POURTGENTH 
CErOURY.  By  F.  J,  Snell.  New  York ;  Churle* 
Sciibner'B  Sons.    $i.}a 

Mr.  Snell  has  chosen,  or  accepted  Che  choice 
of,  a  magnificent  subject — one  of  the  gauds 
in  the  bead-roll  of  epochs  to  which  this  series 
is  devoted.  Intermediate  in  titne  between  the 
two  periods  already  treated,  the  fourteenth 
century  offers  us  a  literature  far  more  inti- 
mately related  to  life,  far  more  eloquent  of 
the  raptures  and  agonies  of  men  and  of  na- 
tions, than  the  age  of  "flourishing  Romance"  ; 
while  the  "Later  Renaissance,"  not  inferior  to 
it  in  this  respect,  has  the  serious  defect,  for 
the  purpose  of  collective  presentation,  that  its 
most  splendid  literatures  were  comparatively 
isolated  growths,  cut  off  from  mutual  influence 
it  by  the  fissuring  hatreds  of  the  Ref- 
I  time.  It  may  be  too  much  to  say, 
with  Mr.  Snell,  that  the  fourteenth  century 
"differs  from  earlier  ages  in  being  a  time  of 
great  personalities" — such  a  title,  to  go  no  far- 
ther back,  can  hardly  be  denied  to  its  immedi- 
ate predecessor,  the  age  of  Frederick  II..  Ed- 
ward I.,  Sl  Louis,  Francis,  Dominic,  Bacon, 
Aquinas.  But  we  may  justly  assert  that  per- 
sonality found  more  intense  ftnd  memorable 
expression  in  literature  than  ever  before  since 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  world.  Literary  form, 
hitherto  for  the  most  part  a  means  of  com- 
municating a  given  matter  to  a  given  public, 
becomes,  in  addition,  the  Ubendigti  kleid 
which  tke  spirit  of  a  Dante  or  a  Chaucer 
fashions  for  itself.  The  continuity  of  tradi- 
tion, the  even  tenor  of  the  school,  is  broken 
through;  the  history  ef  style  and  manner  be- 
gins to  be  perplexing  and  involved.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  difficult  to  seize  certain 
broad  features,  the  decay  of  feudalism,  the 
rise  of  the  bourgeois;  the  end  of  the  French 
monopoly,  the  nascent  hegemony  of  Italy ; 
these  were  moments  in  the  vast  European  dra- 
ma of  fourteenth -century  literature  by  which 
hardly  any  country  or  writer  was  wholly  un- 
affected. Nor  is  there  much  in  the  literature 
of  the  fourteenth  century  which  does  not  stand 
in  some  relation  to  the  work  of  Dante.  Mr. 
Snell  has  shown  himself  admirably  alive  to 


these  larger  points  of  view,  as  well  as  a  com- 
petent guide  to  the  multitudinous  detail  which 
is  apt  to  obscure  them.  Instead  of  following 
the  matter-of-fact  plan  of  dealing  in  succes- 
sive chapters  with  the  literatures  of  the 
several  countries,  he  has  grouped  kindred 
phenomena  together  in  a  luminous  and  often 
suggestive  fashion.  The  core  of  the  book  is 
the  central  chapter  on  Dante — an  excellent 
piece  of  work,  somewhat  overmuch  embar- 
rassed by  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfare  with 
critics  and  commentators,  and  by  the  discus- 
sion of  personal  questions,  such  as  the  nature 
and  quality  of  "Gemma,"  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  intrinsic  moment  in  a  volume  of 
this  scale.  On  page  i8i!  the  reader  should 
have  been  warned  that  the  words  attributed  to 
Dante  (the  account  of  the  battle  of  Campal- 
dino)  are  from  one  of  the  letters,  the  doubt- 
fulness of  which  Mr.  Snell  had  himself  on  an 
earlier  page  pointed  out,  as  well  as  being  hard 
to  reconcile  with  the  text  of  the  comedy.  He 
hardly,  to  our  mind,  does  justice  to  the  last- 
ing intellectual  interest  of  Danle's  work  when 
he  dismisses  its  "dim,  speculative  background" 
to  the  limbo  of  the  dead  past.  "As  a  political 
pamphlet  the  Commedia  is  dead."  The  "no- 
lion  of  a  universal  empire  directed  by  a  Ger- 
man" is  doubtless  "vapid"  enough ;  but  how 
far  this  is  from  exhausting  even  the  "political" 
significance  of  Dante !  It  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  a  new  German  empire  that  the  Italian  Car- 
bonari, groaning  under  the  heel  of  the  one  that 
already  existed,  fatigued  even  their  patron 
Byron  with  their  interminable  and  boundless 
worship  of  Dante.  It  is  not  for  nothing,  sure- 
ly, that  democracy  and  Protestantism  claim 
their  share  in  Dante — the  man  of  whom  his 
philosophic  guide  took  final  leave  in  the 
memorable  words :  io  (t  sovra  te  corona  e 
mitrio.  Nor  can  we  think  that  the  following 
suggestion  shows  much  insight  into  Dante's 
mind:  "For  myself  I  am  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  choice  of  such  a  title  as  Commedia 
was  not  intended  to  suggest  the  grim  irony, 
the  downright  absurdity  of  human  life."  But 
the  chapter  is  a  valuable  sketch,  informed 
throughout  with  critical  acumen. 
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The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  arranged 
with  much  skill  about  this  central  theme.  The 
first  three  chapters,  leading  up  to  it,  depict  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  birth  of  modern  literature, 
consummated  in  Dante — the  "end  of  court 
poetry,"  the  dissipation  of  the  old  "matters"  of 
Romance  in  floods  of  promiscuous  invention — 
remans  d'aventures,  expansions  of  Wolfram 
and  Conrad,  Norse  rimur  and  lygisogur,  and 
the  kindred  English  breed  which  provoked 
**Sir  Thopas" — a  process  of  decay  rarely  re- 
lieved by  such  genuine  re-creation  of  the  old 
motives  as  we  find  in  our  Gawain  and  the 
Grene  Knight.  Then,  the  "rise  of  town- 
verse" — a  term  scarcely  yet  qualified  in  Eng- 
lish for  the  role  it  has  to  perform  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  hurgerlich — among  German  meister- 
singer  and  the  rhymers  at  French  puis. 
Dante,  too,  was  a  "town-poet,"  but  his  work 
serves  to  remind  us  that  (as  Mr.  Snell  does 
not  perhaps  quite  emphatically  enough)  the 
growth  of  "town-poetry,"  barren  as  its  early 
stages  often  seemed,  was  a  necessary  step  in 
the  unfolding  of  the  modern  spirit.  Finally, 
the  rise  of  the  new  lyric — carefully  traced  in 
its  stages  through  Guittone  d'Arezzo,  Guido 
Cavalcante,  the  young  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
the  "new  French  school"  of  Machault,  Des- 
champs,  Froissart.  Even  Cymric  provincial- 
ism is  not  forgotten,  and  Dafydd  ap  Gwillym 
is  drawn  from  his  wild  Wales  to  sit  in  a  mod- 
est niche  at  Petrarch's  feet.  Most  translators 
of  George  Sorrow's  idol,  especially  Welsh 
ones,  make  him  too  English ;  we  would  suggest 
that  in  another  edition  Mr.  Snell  might  offer 
his  readers  the  striking  rendering  of  the  Song 
of  the  Wind  by  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys.  -  The  sequel 
to  Dante  is  formed,  as  naturally,  by  four  chap- 
ters, tracing  successively  the  several  literary 
developments  which,  in  their  relation  to  Dante, 
are  represented  by  the  names  of  Boccaccio, 
Chaucer,  Villani  and  Langland.  All  these 
chapters  bear  the  impress  of  solid  work  and 
critical  instinct.  A  large  part  of  the  entire 
volume  gives  a  far  better  account  of  its  special 
matter  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Eng- 
lish. Naturally,  the  sentence  does  not  quite 
bear  the  omission  of  the  last  two  words;  and 
indeed,  here  and  there,  we  become  conscious 
that  the  work  of  some  German  maestro  di 
color  che  sanno  has  intervened  more  effective- 
ly between  the  description  and  the  book  de- 
scribed than  is  for  the  most  part  the  case ;  now 
it  is  Gaspary  whose  echo  we  seem  to  hear,  now 
a  name  like  "Wischnou-sarma"  betrays  the 
German  spelling  of  an  Indian  name.  No  one 
will  quarrel  with  the  author  of  a  volume  so 
daringly  comprehensive  for  trifle?  of  this  kind ; 


we  are  rather  grateful  for  the  very  large 
amount  of  good  work  which  he  has  put  into  it. 
So  adequately  to  execute  a  task  so  Herculean 
demanded  great  and  various  gifts;  among 
them  no  despicable  accomplishment  in  the 
tongues.  Mr.  Snell  pleads  guilty  to  being  "ex- 
ceedingly backward  in  Icelandic,  whilst  his 
Welsh  is  even  more  elementary";  but  this 
negation  is,  as  the  Hegelians  say,  an  implicit 
affirmation,  and  the  plea  that  in  these  two  re- 
gions he  has  an  imperfect  locus  standi  leaves 
him  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  on  which,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  he  stands  with  great  ease  and 
by  good  right  We  wish  all  success  to  the 
volume.  C.  H.  Herford. 

PRAOMBNTS  OP  AN  AUTOBIOORAPHY.  By  Felix 
Stone  Moscheles.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$2.50. 

If  the  friends  of  Mr.  Moscheles  had  been  quite 
unknown  to  fame,  instead  of  being  in  many 
cases  men  of  note,  he  would  have  made  a  very 
pleasant,  readable  book  about  them.  It  is  not 
so  much  his  reminiscences  of  Browning  and 
Mazzini,  Mendelssohn  and  Rossini,  that  attract 
us,  as  the  unintentional  portraiture  of  his  own 
personality,  radiant  with  good  spirits,  sweet 
nature  and  quick  wits.  In  his  father's  brilliant 
circle  he  had  a  fortunate  introduction  to  the 
world,  but  outside  that  he  has  made  many  illus- 
trious friends,  chiefly,  one  gathers,  because  of 
his  unaffectedness  and  his  abundant  sympathy. 
How  warmly  he  feels  toward  old  comrades  we 
learn  in  his  In  Bohemia  with  Du  Maurier.  In 
this  volume,  which  covers  a  wider  field,  he  has 
not  exhausted  his  memories.  A  third  book  is 
promised. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  if  Mr.  Moscheles  had  let  himself  go 
rather  more  in  his  Mendelssohn  reminiscences. 
On  the  ground  that  so  much  has  already  ap- 
peared in  his  mother's  life  of  his  father,  and  in 
the  letters  of  Mendelssohn  to  his  family,  which 
he  edited  some  years  ago,  he  has  omitted  a 
great  deal  that  would  have  been  of  deep  in- 
terest. Such  over-scrupulousness  is,  however, 
a  fault  on  the  right  side;  and  the  fresh  matter 
is  not  inconsiderable.  New  stories  of  the  great 
composer  as  the  lover  and  playmate  of  children 
are  welcome,  and  the  picture  of  him  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  answering  the  Queen's  question 
as  to  what  pleasure  she  could  give  him,  by  a  re- 
quest to  see  the  royal  nurseries  and  have  their 
arrangements  explained  to  him,  will  delight 
many,  and  may  surprise  some.  His  descrip- 
tion of  Browning  as  the  most  courteous  and 
modest  of  men  is  only  confirmatory  of  the 
testimony  of  every  one  else ;  but  of  Mazzini  and 
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Rossini  he  gives  impressions  that  are  of  real 
biographical  value.  It  is  well  known  that 
Mazzini  was  thought,  quite  wrongly,  to  be 
implicated  in  the  Orsini  affair.  His  friends, 
among  them  Mr.  Moscheles,  wished  him 
to  repudiate  the  charge.  But  he  would  not 
"It  matters  nothing,"  he  said,  "or  rather 
it  is  well  the  world  should  believe  me  im- 
plicated. I  never  protest.  Europe  needs  a 
bugbear,  a  watchword  that  threatens,  a  name 
that  makes  itself  feared.  The  few  syllables 
that  go  to  make  up  my  name  will  serve 
the  purpose  as  well  as  any  others."  Of  the 
Rossini  menage  there  are  piquant  glimpses,  and 
in  the  master's  own  words  an  account  of  the 
famous  first  performance  of  his  Barhiere,  Mr. 
Moscheles  might  have  given,  for  he  must  know 
it,  Browning's  version  of  the  incident,  which 
interfered  with  one  important  fact,  but  was 
more  picturesque  than  Rossini's,  and  had  an  in- 
teresting sequel. 

Many  of  the  celebrities  of  whom  he  writes 
recollections  he  has  painted,  and  he  has  there- 
fore had  exceptional  chances  of  studying  their 
personalities.  But  he  always  writes  in  the  spirit 
of  a  hearty  friend,  not  of  a  student.  His  nature  is 
enthusiastic  rather  than  critical.  And  he  has 
nothing  of  the  Boswell  about  him.  He  has  al- 
ways had  too  many  interests  of  his  own  to 
be  merely  a  sensitive  plate  for  recording  im- 
pressions. "It  is  a  glorious  profession,  that  of 
the  portrait-painter,"  he  says;  "he  can  button- 
hole his  man  and  keep  him  a  fixture,  whilst  he 
indoctrinates  and  prods  him  with  truths,  from 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  his  victim 
would  seek  to  escape."  Let  the  world  be  glad 
for  Mr.  Moscheles's  chances  of  indoctrinating 
his  sitters  with  his  broad  humanitarianism  and 
of  leading  them  to  ways  of  pleasantness  and 
peace. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY    OP    THB    UNITED    STATES. 

By   Justin    Huntly  McCarthy.     Chicago  and  New 
York  :  H.  S.  Stone  St  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy's  vivid  and 
brilliant  narrative  style  has  never  been  used 
to  better  effect  than  in  this  Short  History  of 
the  United  States.  Whatever  faults  the  schol- 
arly historian  may  have  to  find,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  general  reader  will  take  more 
pleasure  in  it  than  in  many  a  more  solid  book. 
Mr.  McCarthy's  English  has  a  carrying  power 
which  is  irresistible,  and  few  who  let  them- 
selves be  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  first  chap- 
ter will  escape  before  the  last  is  reached.  It 
is  true  that  the  "graphic"  manner  may  be 
overdone,  and  that  pronouns  and  conjunctions 
— useful,  if  a  trifle  colourless,  parts  of  speech 


— are  not  altogether  to  be  despised.  Still  it  is 
a  fault  on  the  right  side.  The  average  his- 
tory-book does  not  err  in  the  direction  of  over- 
liveliness,  and  not  many  will  complain  of  the 
vivacity  which  is  the  book's  greatest  charm. 

As  history,  it  is  by  no  means  impartial.  The 
standpoint  is  American  throughout.  The  faults 
of  America  are  palliated,  her  virtues  lauded. 
England  is  represented  as  an  insolent  bully, 
with  a  root  of  kindness  and  justice  beneath 
his  swagger,  and  a  habit  of  tyranny,  thought- 
less rather  than  malicious.  This  is  perhaps  to 
exaggerate  tendency  into  character,  but  Eng- 
land deserved  it  for  thirty  years  on  each  side 
of  1800 — at  least  in  her  relations  with  America. 
Mr.  McCarthy  does  not  deny  that  she  gener- 
ally paid  up  handsomely  in  the  end — in  the 
case  of  the  Alabama,  for  example — when  the 
rules  of  the  game  went  against  her. 

There  are  scores  of  brilliant  character- 
sketches  scattered  throughout  these  pages.  A 
few  telling  phrases,  a  few  striking  facts,  and 
we  know  the  man  and  his  history — ^that  is,  as 
Mr.  McCarthy  knows  them.  In  three  pages 
we  have  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Benton  and 
Randolph  outlined  for  us,  clear  and  distinct. 
The  witchcraft  fear  of  Salem  and  the  stub- 
born delusions  of  Cotton  Mather  are  disposed 
of  in  a  paragraph.  There  is  less  said  about 
William  Penn  and  the  Friends,  in  the  earlier 
part,  than  we  might  have  wished,  and  the  later 
Presidents  are  dismissed  in  a  word,  but  the 
writer  spares  no  enthusiasm  in  honouring 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  no  eloquence  in  his 
eulogy  of  George  Washington. 

The  book  closes  with  the  Cuban  War — the 
"War  of  Humanity."  Mr.  McCarthy  recog- 
nises no  motive  for  it  but  philanthropy.  In 
this  view  no  doubt  there  are  many  who  agree 
with  him,  and  his  somewhat  partial  loyalty  to 
the  country  he  admires  takes  nothing  from  the 
interest  and  force  of  his  book.  It  is  only  a 
sketch,  a  mere  survey  of  its  subject,  but  a 
sketch  so  rapid,  so  racy,  so  light,  that  it  has 
much  of  the  charm  of  fiction  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  fact 

AUSTRIA.  By  Sidney  Whitman,  M.  A.  Story  of  the 
Nations  Series.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Whitman  has  already  written  much  on 
German  and  Austrian  history.  Here  he  had  a 
peculiarly  difficult  and  ensnaring  task.  What 
was  wanted,  and  what  indeed  has  hitherto 
been  inaccessible,  was  a  concise,  consistent 
story  of  the  Cisleithian  Provinces — neither  a 
personal  history  of  the  Austrian  Hapsburg  fam- 
ily, nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
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countless  repetitions  of  the  military  and  diplo- 
matic history  of  Europe  during  the  last  four 
centuries  under  the  disguise  of  a  national  his- 
tory. On  the  whole,  the  author  has  resisted 
this  last  temptation  pretty  well,  and  though  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  Royal  House  was 
a  more  important  factor  in  Austria  than  any- 
where else,  he  has  not  neglected  any  national 
or  local  facts  which  concerned  the  people  rather 
than  their  rulers.  A  short  history  of  such  long 
range  is  manifestly  a  mere  sketch  and  probably 
a  compilation,  but  Mr.  Whitman  does  not  give 
his  authorities,  nor  does  he  add  a  bibliography. 
The  early  chapters  are  well  put  together,  but 
the  mediaeval  part  seems  tame  compared  to 
Coxe's  excellent  but  now  sadly  neglected  classic  * 
work.  The  later  chapters  are  enlivened  by  a 
good  many  curious  points,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Maria  Theresa's  trilingual  or  polyglot  letter 
to  her  betrothed  (p.  253),  certainly  the  most 
astounding  love-letter  ever  penned  by  princess 
or  peasant.  As  to  the  illustrations,  the  views 
are  not  bad,  but  the  portraits,  copied  by  per- 
mission from  a  well-known  Imperial  work,  are 
not  well  reproduced. 

POEMS.    By  Ella  Woodward  Foote.    Oakland,  Cal.: 
George  Arthur  Kelle>y. 

These  songs  of  a  Califomian  singing  bird 
reached  us  in  the  snows  of  wmter,  but  their 
themes  are  of  all  seasons,  and  we  trust  that  this 
belated  recognition  will  not  be  the  less  wel- 
come. They  are  quiet,  unobtrusive  outpourings 
of  "  a  heart  at  leisure  from  itself,"  songs  of 
spring  and  summer,  of  grief  and  resignation,  of 
sunset  and  sleep,  of  prayer  and  protest  for  the 
most  part  put  in  the  form  of  the  sonnet,  but 
with  a  lyric  strain  that  mayhap  makes  gladder 
a  life  busy  with  other  things  duller  than  litera- 
ture.   Here  is  a  pretty  little  song  of  spring: 

Here  in  my  hand 
A  spray  of  pink  arbutus  bloom. 
Its  fragrance  fills  the  sunny  room ; 

Once  more  I  stand, 
Love,  by  your  side,  and  watch  the  slow 
And  sweet  unfolding  of  the  Spring — 
The  misty  clouds  that  come  and  go. 

The  birds  that  sing! 

Why  is  it,  Dear, 
That  every  whispering  southern  breeze. 
Each  lengthening  shadow  of  the  trees, 

Brings  you  so  near? 


Sweetheart,  we  two 
Could  never  have  it  otherwise. 
It  is  not  loss  when  all  the  skies 

Bring  news  of  you ; 

When  every  pattering  April  shower 
Brings  thought  or  memory  to  me, 
A  tiny  pink  arbutus  flower 

Brings  tears,  you  see — 

And  yet  I  know 
I  would  not  spare  one  smallest  thing 
From  these  long  heartaches  that  they  bring — 

1  love  you  so ! 

And  in  the  sonnet  on  "Aspiration**  we  have 
the  deepest  note  struck  in  these  poems  and  a 
fair  example  of  the  singer's  art.  It  is  also  the 
one  we  like  best: 

As  one  who  hears  a  symphony,  and  fast 
Through  restless  pulses  feels  it  throb  and 

thrill. 
And  all  his  waking  thoughts  and  fancies  fill 

With  haunting  memories,  and  he  tries  at  last 

To  reproduce  the  dim  impression  past — 
But  the  enchanting  theme  eludes  him,  till 
He  bids  the  tuneless  music  to  be  still. 

Finding  the  actual  mocks  the  ideal  vast — 

So  seems,  alas,  my  life;  at  best,  a  small. 

Weak  fragment  of  a  melody — ^a  tone 
Struck  now  and  then  in  tune  with  those  that 
fall 
Upon  my  spirit's  ear!    O  loss  unknown! 
That  this,  from  heavenly  cadences,  is  all 
My  trembling  soul  can  sound  and  call  its 
own! 


SOMB  VERSES.     By  Helen  Hay.    Chicago  and  New 
York  :  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co. 

It  is  a  low  and  melancholy  voice  that  singes 
through  Miss  Hay's  pages.  It  never  stirs,  but 
it  never  jars.  Its  sincerity  is  perfect,  and  its 
harmony  reveals  a  fine  ear,  even  if  it  is  just  a 
little  monotonous.  Sometimes  a  more  ringing 
note  is  heard,  but  even  then  exhilaration  is  al- 
ways touched  with  pain.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  verses : 

Was  there  another  Spring  than  this? 
I  half  remember  through  the  haze         -. 
Of  glimmering  nights  and  golden  days? 
A  broken-pinioned  birdling's  note. 
An  angry  sky,  a  sea-wrecked  boat, 
A  wandering  through  rain-beaten  ways! 
Lean  closer,  love — I  have  thy  kiss! 
Was  there  another  Spring  than  this? 


r  Cl^\C\  k\l-LlK  ^^'Ao 


N   O   V^L    L       N   O   T    E   5 


New  England's  last  century  life  has  been 
tli«  subject  of  almost  numberless  tales.  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  have  had 
their  colonial  society  chronicled  in  many  ro- 
mantic narratives  but  the  South,  which  breathes 
in  far  higher  degree  the  spirit  of  that  popular 
school  represented  by  Stanley  Weyman  and 
Anthony  Hope,  has  been  strangely  ignored. 
Virginia  is  the  one  exception,  and  it  would 
probably  not  have  found  so  many  novelists  to 
depict  its  vivacious  past  had  not  Thackeray 
shown  the  possibilities  of  its  traditions;  it  re- 
quired that  transatlantic  hint.  Readers  in  gen- 
eral, and  Mary  landers  in  particular,  have 
abundant  reason,  therefore,  to  be  grateful  to 
Mr  Winston  Churchill  for  giving  the  read- 
ing world,  in  Richard  Carvel,  a  fresh  and 
in  the  main  remarkably  pleasing  picture  of 
Maryland's    ante-revolutionary    life    and    90- 

While  the  historic  matters  described  are  in 
general  correctly  stated,  the  chronicle,  as  re- 
lated by  the  hero,  Richard  Carvel,  lacks,  to 
some  extent,  the  real  spirit  of  the  time.  The 
story  has  not  that  genuine  antique  flavour, 
which  is  Thackeray's  greatest  charm  in  Henry 
Esmond  and  The  yirginians,  easily  models  for 
all  such  work.  While  the  author  in  a  manner 
sympathises  with  the  old  cavalier  character, 
which  was  so  prevalent  in  Lord  Baltimore's 
colony  before  the  Revolution,  he  hardly  under- 
stands it.  His  attitude  is  largely  "Whiggish"; 
he  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  those  who  were 
hostile  to  the  social  tone  of  the  day  and  gen- 
eration. The  style  in  which  the  tale  is  written 
is  a  fair  imitation  of  that  in  use  at  the  time 
by  Marylanders,  and  is  evidently  based  on  the 
files  of  the  old  Maryland  Gazette  and  works 
culled  from  records  in  the  State  House  at  An- 
napolis. Such  an  extremely  overworked  ex- 
pression as  "soulful  eyes"  has,  however,  no 
place  in  a  chronicle  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
palpably  New  York  Dutch  terms,  "Stadt 
House"  and  "dominie,"  both  of  which  fre- 
quently occur,  do  not  appertain  to  Annapolis, 
which    was    thoroughly    English,    and    those 


names  were  unknown  either  before  or  since  the 
period  of  the  story.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  such 
a  courtly  old  gentleman  as  Mr.  Carvel  would 
speak  of  a  young  lady  of  that  period  as  dressed 
in  her  "best  bib  and  tucker." 

In  the  "Foreword"  Mr.  Churchill  says  that 
Annapolis  has  "fallen  into  decay,"  that  the 
streets  are  silent  and  that  "stately  ballrooms, 
where  beauty  once  reigned,  are  cold  and  empty 
and  mildewed."  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  old  colonial  mansions  there  are 
largely  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of 
the  same  men  and  women  who  owned  and  oc- 
cupied them  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
society  at  the  Maryland  capital  is  now,  per- 
haps, as  gay  and  brilliant  as  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  town.  In  most  in.stancei; 
the  old  colonial  furnishings  remain,  and  the 
visitor  will  see  the  aged  town  to-day  niudem- 
ised  and  enlarged  to  some  extent,  but  other- 
wise as  it  was  in  1770.  The  business  and  popui 
lation  are  about  the  same  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago.  and  now,  as  then,  "His 
Excellency  the  Governor  of  Maryland"  and 
his  family  are  the  centres  around  which  a  re- 
fined, high-born  and  exclusive  society  revolves, 
while  people  with  the  same  names  as  those 
found  in  Richard  Carvel  are  to  be  met  with  at 
social  functions  in  the  homes  where  their  an- 
cestors entertained  so  generously  in  colonial 
times.  The  old  bell  of  SL  Anne's  Church 
rings  now  as  it  did  then,  and  calls  the  gentry 
to  worship  in  its  time-hallowed  walls,  although 
the  rector  prays  for  the  President,  instead  of 
the  King,  and  the  estimable  and  able  qentle- 
man  who  reads  the  service  and  expounds  the 
Gospel  passes  his  time  in  good  works,  instead 
of  in  "dicing  and  gaming,"  as  his  predecessor, 
the  Reverend  Bennett  Allen,  did  in  Mr. 
ChurehiU's  pages.  The  ai»  of  Old  World 
mystery  and  legend  still  hangs  about  the 
quaint  streets,  and  it  was  doubtless  that 
which  inspired  the  author  when  he  visited 
Annapolis  to  write  the  adventures  of  his 
hero. 

For  a  man  not  to  the  manner  born,  and  not  an 
inheritor  of  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  this  de- 
lightful colonial  town,  which  seems  almost  em- 
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dawns  on  him  he  is  innocently  uncertain  as  to 
his  revelation ;  again,  in  the  time  of  the  "great 
apostasy"  that  caused  the  breaking  of  the  Kirt- 
land  Bank,  he  is  overcome;  he  pours  out  his 
soul  to  Susannah,  and  it  is  the  confession  of  a 
child : 

"I  guess  I'm  sorry  enough,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  it's  repentance,  for  I  thought  I'd  done 
all  just  what  the  Lord  told  me  to  do,  but  at 
times  like  these  I'm  not  so  sure  of  the  revela- 
tions I  hear  in  my  soul,  but  I  know  I  thought  I 
was  right  at  the  time ;  but,  as  for  being  sorry,  if 
yc  had  the  burden  of  all  these  children  of  Israel 
in  the  desert  on  your  heart,  knowing  that  you 
had  brought  them  into  the  desert  .  .  .  and 
weren't  quite  sure  at  times  whether  the  thing 
that  ye  saw  leading  was  the  Lord's  pillar  of 
cloud  or  the  devil's  ...  I  guess  ye'd  know 
what  it  felt  like  to  feel  sorry." 

It  is  always  as  if  the  heavenly  visions  were 
obscured  by  some  dark  revelation  of  the  primal 
self  that  leaps  to  light  at  last  in  his  wild  prayer: 
"Give  me — this  woman — give — give.  This  wo- 
man— this  woman — give !  give  !  give !" 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  scene  in  the  book 
is  that  in  which  he  urges  upon  Susannah  the 
necessity  of  l>ccoming  his  "spiritual"  or  supple- 
mentary bride.  His  arguments  for  the  plurality 
of  wives  are  as  plausible  as  Plato's.  He  lays 
his  finger  on  the  social  evil.  For  luxury  born 
of  success  has  completed  the  degeneration  be- 
gun by  persecution  and  the  sword,  and  Nauvoo, 
the  White  City  of  the  Saints,  has  become  the 
city  of  sin;  and  it  is  his  punishment  to  know 
that  for  all  the  purity  of  his  ideals  it  was  his 
own  breast  that  first  harboured  the  sin.  In  an 
earlier  chapter  Miss  Dougall  has  made  him 
sum  up  the  case  for  himself  with  characteristic 
naivete.  "It  ain't  easy,  Mrs.  Halsey — I  hope  in 
judgin'  of  me  you'll  always  remember  that  it 
ain't  easy  to  be  a  prophet."  Her  own  verdict  is 
that  "the  true  secret  of  human  leadership  is, 
perhaps,  known  only  to  the  Divine  mind,  per- 
haps also  to  the  Satanic.  It  would  certainly 
seem  that  the  men  who  chance  upon  the  power 
and  wield  it  have  often  little  understanding 
of  the  law  by  which  they  work,  and  their  critics 
less." 

Altogether  this  remarkable  book  will  add 
much  to  Miss  Dougall's  already  high  reputa- 
tion. The  style  has  none  of  the  tedious  brill- 
iance so  suggestive  of  the  midnight  elbow- 
grease,  but  its  literary  distinction  is  sustained 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 

STORY  OP  THE  PRINCESSE  DES  URSINS  IN  SPAIN. 

By  Constance    Hill,     New    York:    R.   H.   Russell. 

$1-75. 

In  most  books  of  English  history  we  may 
read  the  accounts  of  the  Wars  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  and  find  scarcely  a  reference  to  the 


Camarera-Mayor  of  Spain,  the  brilliant  Princess 
of  the  Italian  House  of  Orsini.  Yet  she,  and 
she  only,  through  all  these  stormy  years,  except 
for  the  short  time  of  her  exile  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Louis  XIV.,  was  the  virtual  ruler 
of  the  Spanish  dominions.  Philip  V.,  weak  and 
incapable,  yielded  to  her  influence  in  every- 
thing ;  and  she,  a  Princess  of  an  Italian  House, 
and  a  Frenchwoman  by  birth,  became,  for  the 
sake  of  the  boy-king  and  his  child-bride,  a 
Spaniard  in  interests  and  in  loyalty.  Nothing 
could  be  more  charming  or  more  interesting 
than  the  way  in  which  Miss  Constance  Hill  has 
told  the  story  of  her  fascinating  heroine.  She 
has  gathered  from  all  sources,  chiefly  French, 
every  item  of  correspondence  or  of  reminis- 
cence that  throws  light  upon  the  career  of  one 
of  the  most  talented  and  most  brilliant  ladies  of 
that  age  of  charming  women.  The  Princesse  des 
Ursins  (as  her  name  was  rendered  in  French) 
was,  according  to  the  recollections  of  St. 
Simon,  tall,  blue-eyed,  graceful  and  noble- 
looking,  with  a  face  not  strictly  handsome,  but 
charming.  Her  voice  and  intonation  were  ex- 
tremely agreeable.  Her  manners  were  flatter- 
ing and  engaging,  and  their  charm,  when  she 
chose  to  exert  it,  irresistible.  Her  conversation 
was  brilliant.  A  natural  gaiety  of  disposition 
was  combined  with  ready  tact  and  sound  judg- 
ment. Madame  de  Maintenon,  her  friend  and 
correspondent,  applies  to  her  the  phrase  "rail- 
leuse  d'une  raillerie  qui  cnferme  une  louange," 
in  which  may  surely  be  found  at  least  one  secret 
of  her  charm.  Of  Madame  de  Maintenon  her- 
self and  of  her  life  at  Court  the  book  gives 
many  glimpses.  It  is  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
the  Princess  that  we  find  the  reference  to  the 
extraordinary  precision  of  Louis  XIV.  in  some 
of  his  habits.  So  rigidly  did  he  insist  on  the 
exact  disposition  of  furniture  that,  though  suf- 
fering from  cold,  she  dared  not  accept  from  her 
friend  the  gift  of  a  folding  screen  for  her  own 
apartments.  As  she  quaintly  observes  in  de- 
clining the  gift,  "II  faut  perir  en  symetrie." 

Alike  in  its  personal  and  historical  aspect  the 
book  is  delightful.  We  have  seldom  been  more 
interested  and  pleased.  Miss  Hill  has  spent 
so  much  time  in  the  society  of  the  graceful  and 
brilliant  ladies  of  her  favourite  period  that  she 
has  appropriated  to  herself  not  a  little  of  their 
charm. 

TWO  HEN  O*  MENDIP.    By  Walter  Raymond.    New 
York.    The  Doubleday  and  McClure  Co.    $1.25. 

All  that  Mr.  Raymond  has  written — too  little 
as  yet — has  had  the  stamp  of  the  artist  on  it. 
His  talcs  of  country  life  breathe  country  air 
from  over  heaths  and  gardens,  an  air  the 
townsman  cannot  infuse  into  his,  love  he  the 
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open-air  world  never  so  well.  He  writes  of 
farm  and  orchard  as  the  farmer  and  the  labour- 
er might,  if  they  could.  But  the  special  rustic 
knowledge  and  the  fresh  scent  of  the  country 
which  he  brings  to  us  in  his  stories  would  not 
alone  compel  the  admiration  we  give  to  Gentle- 
fnan  Upcott's  Daughter  and  his  latest  book.  It 
is  his  fine  and  delicate  restraint,  his  suggestive 
style,  where  there  is  never  a  word  too  much, 
that  mark  him  as  a  craftsman  of  no  common 
order.  Till  now  he  has  generally  given  us 
pleasant  idylls.  This  time  it  is  a  tragedy  of 
rural  life,  and  in  its  development  there  is 
something  really  great.  The  cloud,  first  a  small 
one  on  the  horizon,  nears  and  darkens,  till  in 
the  end  it  overwhelms  the  actors  in  a  thick 
murk.  There  are  continual  struggles  to  get 
to  the  light,  but  fate  once  set  working,  you  have 
to  own  that  the  final  overwhelming  blackness 
was  inevitable.  A  little  fear  in  a  strong  man's 
heart  makes  him  hide  a  secret  known  only 
to  himself.  The  mere  hiding  worked  like 
poison  in  his  candid  heart;  and  then  it  led,  be- 
yond the  reckoning  of  man,  to  what  touched 
him  and  tore  him  in  his  inmost,  his  tenderest 
parts.  It  wrecked  him  and  all  his  house.  But 
even  in  that  terrible  scene,  where  he  goes  to 
seek  his  missing  child,  and  finds  her  dead  and 
clasping  the  body  of  the  man  he  has  killed  in 
his  wrath,  the  narrative  has  a  certain  quiet  sim- 
plicity that  stifles  horror,  changing  it  all  to  pity 
for  the  sorrow  of  the  thing. 

The  story  is  by  no  means  one  of  unrelieved 
gloom.  There  are  the  shrewdest  studies  of 
rustic  character,  which  is  not  idealised  in  Mr. 
Raymond's  pages.  Solomon  Moggridge,  the 
constable,  who  holds  that  the  neighbourhood 
'*is  a  ticklish  place  to  live  in  if  you  be  a  bit  mis- 
liked.  Tis  better  to  let  a  thing  pass.  I  should 
myzelf,  I  know,"  affords  fine,  humorous  relief 
without  the  help  of  a  caricature.  And  the 
gentle  Patty,  with  the  deep  capacity  for  pas- 
sionate love  hidden  in  her  dainty,  spring-like 
little  person,  delights  us  many  a  time  with  her 
prettiness  and  her  charm  before  she  claims  our 
grief  for  her  tragic  end. 

EARLY  ITAUAN  LOVE  STORIES.  Taken  from  the 
Italian  by  Una  Taylor.  Illustrated  by  Henry  J. 
Ford.    New  York:  Long^mans,  Green  &  Co.    $5.00. 

This  is  a  handsome  quarto,  printed  in  large 
type  on  very  thick  paper.  Mr.  Ford's  drawings 
are  exactly  suited  to  their  purpose.  His  com- 
position is  particularly  rich  and  full  without 
crowding,  as  in  the  Frontispiece  and  the  "Sal- 
vest  ra."  His  treatment  of  the  nude,  as  in  his 
"Death-Dream,"  is  less  successful  than  his 
sumptuously  costumed  figures.  The  pictures 
are  frankly  decorative  and  in  the  Latter-day- 


Pre-Raphaelite  manner,  though  not  scrupulous- 
ly orthodox ;  for  I  observe  that  his  ladies  have 
never  more  than  one  waist,  while  Burne- Jones's 
model  woman  had  usually  three;  and  if  Ros- 
setti's  was  content  with  only  two,  she  had  al- 
ways an  additional  stomach  (or  pelican  pouch) 
in  her  throat.  Nor  are  Mr.  Ford's  faces  always 
lovely,  especially  his  Lady  of  Belmonte,  who 
looks  every  inch  the  vain,  cantankerous  para- 
gon whom  Shakespeare  has  unconsciously  satir- 
ised— Portia  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  are  the  two 
most  terrible  and  truculent,  though  uncon- 
scious, crucifixions  which  the  Virtuous  Female 
has  ever  suffered.  However,  pretty  faces  are 
not  so  valuable  as  general  effect.  And  Mr. 
Ford  does  on  the  whole  give  a  general  impres- 
sion of  what  we  (if  not  the  Italian  novelists) 
conceive  the  world  of  Romance  to  have  been — 
a  world  of  comely  lovers  who  wore  their  best 
clothes  all  the  week;  gallant  travellers  whose 
silk  hose  and  ostrich  plumes  seem  (like  the 
Israelites*  garments)  never  a  bit  the  worse  for 
rain  or  mud;  fair  dames  who  elope  down  lad- 
ders in  full  court  costume,  with  train,  tiara  and 
feathers,  and  wearing  all  their  jewelry  on 
their  persons  instead  of  carrying  it  in  a  neat 
bag;  venerable  buildings,  gorgeous  furniture, 
Elysian  gardens  with  wondrous  rose-trees 
thickly  studded  with  immense  fat  blooms — all 
this  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  The  artist  is 
not  bound  to  remember  that  in  those  golden 
days  the  roses  were  really  all  single,  the  palaces 
brand  new;  that  sleep  was  banished  from  the 
stately  beds  not  so  much  by  Love's  despair  as 
by  insect-pests ;  that  lovers  were  sometimes 
plain  and  always  imperfectly  washed;  that  the 
fine  clothes  were  as  faded,  as  dingy,  as  frowsy, 
and  much  dirtier  than  those  of  a  circus  proces- 
sion at  the  end  of  the  travelling  season.  Mr. 
Ford  is  more  conventionally  romantic  than 
the  romances  themselves,  and  therefore  his 
illustrations  heighten  instead  of  impair  the  illu- 
sion of  the  text. 

The  twelve  novels  are  on  the  whole  well 
selected,  and  the  translator's  Introduction  is 
marked  by  much  good  sense.  In  it  she  disap- 
proves of  the  archaic  Elizabethan  style  of  her 
predecessors,  but  hardly  follows  out  her  own 
principles.  Her  translations,  or  rather  versions, 
are  fairly  done,  and  the  omissions  and  altera- 
tions seem,  where  I  have  examined  them,  judi- 
cious; but  archaisms  and  affectations  of  sim- 
plicity do  certainly  exist  The  paragraphing  of 
short,  trivial  clauses  is  just  now  a  fashionable 
trick,  and  is  here  rampant.  Many  phrases,  too, 
are  affected.  "Father  mine !"  "Brothers  mine !" 
for  instance,  is  bad  English  without  the  faintest 
reminiscence  of  Italian  to  excuse  it.    But  after 
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all,  be  it  said,  no  one  knows  how  hopeless  it  is 
to  translate  the  early  novelle  to  one's  own  satis- 
faction till  he  tries. 

SWEETHEARTS  AND  WIVES.    By  Anna  A.  Rogers. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    75  cents. 

That  little  verse  of  Kipling  s  which  has  been 
inscribed  over  the  mess-hall  at  Simla : 

"I  have  eaten  your  bread  and  salt, 
I  have  drank  your  water  and  wine ; 
The  deaths  ye  died  I  have  watched  beside. 
And  the  lives  that  ye  led  were  mine," 

fits  wonderfully  well  this  volume  of  short 
stories  of  navy  life.  Mrs.  Rogers  is  a  navy 
woman,  heart  and  soul,  and  these  tales  of  the 
wandering  navy's  home  life  bear  no  imprint  of 
having  been  written  to  catch  the  tide  of  special 
interest.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  them  appeared 
several  years  a^o  in  the  different  magazines. 
They  are  delightful  little  stories  of  hurried 
partings,  of  long  cruises,  of  little  groups  of  wo- 
men in  outlandish  ports,  each  feverishly  learn- 
ing to  keep  house  against  the  arrival  of  a  ship's 
doctor,  an  Ensign  or  an  Admiral  who  may  be 
ordered  away  or  back  to  Hampton  Roads  be- 
fore he  has  crossed  the  threshold. 

There  are  happy  weddings,  even  though  the 
•groom  is  rushed  off  and  the  bride  whom  he  has 
married  to-day  at  Hampton  Roads  must  follow 
him  by  rail  to  Key  West,  and  the  Admiral's 
wife  is  very,  very  angry,  and  the  Admiral  does 
not  venture  ashore  again,  and  the  Captain 
whose  wife  made  the  match  is  ordered  to  the 
Asiatic  coast  in  command  of  some  old  tub  of  a 
monitor. 

Sweethearts  and  Wives  is  the  title  story  of 
the  volume,  recalling  the  familiar  navy  toast, 
"May  all  our  wives  be  sweethearts,  and  all  our 
sweethearts  wives."  It  is  a  story  of  home- 
coming, after  a  three-years'  cruise,  a  story  of 
waiting  that  is  all  uncertainty,  of  long,  newsless 
weeks,  and  then  that  terrible  cablegram  from 
the  first  port  touched  at :  "Buried  at  sea,"  for 
the  sweetheart,  and  no  word  for  the  wife  until 
the  ship  is  at  Tompkinsville,  when  the  brief, 
"Arrived  daybreak.  Am  well.  Pack  every- 
thing. Come  immediately,"  brings  more  joy 
than  overwrought  nerves  can  bear. 

But  they  are  brave,  gay  stories,  for  the  most 
part,  and  they  deserve  all  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  are  being  received,  especially  by 
those  who  ought  to  know  the  best  of  all— the 
navy  men. 

RACHEL.     By  Jane  H.  Findlater.     New  York:    The 
Doubleday  and  McClure  Co.    fi.as* 

We  open  Miss  Findlater's  books  with  the  as- 
surance that  in  them  we  shall  find  strong 
stuff,  craftily  welded,  and  used  with  a  fine 


economy.    She  has  a  clear  brain  as  wel/  as  a 
powerful  imagination,  and  so  keen  and  ready  a 
sense  of  humour  that  when,  as  if  unwillingly, 
she  allows  her  emotion  to  well  up,  we  are  in- 
variably touched  to  the  quick.    Her  new  book 
has  answered  every  expectation,  and  we  have 
found  in  it  a  deeper  humanity  than  in  the  for- 
mer ones.     It  is  a  tragedy  briefly  told  by  a 
genuine  artist.    All  the  best  biography  is  in  the 
form  of  fiction;  and  the  essential  tale  of  Ed- 
ward Irving's  career,  with  just  the  necessary 
comment  on  the  pity  of  it,  is  all  contained  in 
this   story  of   Michael   Fletcher.     Of  course, 
there  is  no  slavish  following  of  real  incidents  or 
imitation  of  actual  circumstances ;  we  have  said 
Miss  Findlater  is  an  artist.    But  the  blending  of 
genius  and  of  charlatanry  and  the  force  of  Fate 
m  a  gentle  and  most  lovable  nature  are  here 
better  suggested  by  her  than  by  anyone  who 
has  written  his  literal  history.     And  she  who 
might  have  been  the  guardian  of  his  sanity,  had 
Destiny  willed,  Jane  Welsh,  who  unfortunately 
for  the  prophet  and  herself  became  Jane  Car- 
lyle,  is  here,  too.    In  Rachel  she  is  softened  a 
little,  made  more  caressing  and  cajoling  per- 
haps, but  the  keenness  of  her  wit,  her  impa- 
tience of  humbug  and  dulness,  her  bright,  clear, 
vital  nature,  are  all  admirably  reflected.     Let 
no  one  think  for  a  moment  that  Miss  Findlater 
has  merely  retold  a  tale  out  of  real  life.    She 
has  used  just  what  circumstance  seemed  good 
to  her — and  it  seems  very  good  to  us — in  the 
revivification  of  two  strong  characters,  who  foi 
their  souls'  health  had  better  have  "never  met, 
or  never  parted."    Dry,  brief,  unemotional  is 
her  style,  for  the  most  part.    But  she  has  th< 
sense  of  tragedy,  and  she  has  the  reticence  an^ 
the  utterance  that  tragedy  requires. 

THE  AMATEUR  CRACKSHAN.    By  E.  W.  Homung 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.85. 

The  last  story  in  this  volume,  "The  Gift  0I 
the  Emperor,"  is  by  no  means  the  best,  but  i' 
redeems  the  book  from  the  reproach  of  its  be 
ing  the  greatest  incentive  ever  penned  tc 
spirited  youth  to  make  a  brilliant  living  by  th< 
burglar's  art.  The  two  gentlemanly  thievci 
have  to  give  in  at  last  to  the  superior  intelli 
gcnce  of  Mackenzie,  the  detective.  But  up  t< 
that  point  their  careers  were  made  just  a  litti< 
too  fascinating  for  safety.  One  of  the  cracks 
men — rather  a  poor  thing — occasionally  earner 
a  little  money  by  literature,  not  enough  to  kcc] 
him  honest.  There  is  something  charming  11 
the  literary  scruples  of  this  not  very  scrupulou 
burglar.  "I  suffered  from  a  persistent,  incf 
fectual  feeling  after  style.  Verse  I  could  man 
age;  but  it  did  not  pay.  To  personal  para 
graphs  and  the  baser  journalism  I  could  nc 
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bad  not  given  her  blind  hero  the  rollicking 
name  of  ''Tom,"  and  we  also  wish  that  she  had 
made  her  heroine  the  kind  of  a  heroine  who 
would  have  loved  her  hero  and  who  would 
have  helped  10  lighten  his  darkened  life  But 
that  would  have  been  another  story,  and  the 
title  would  not  have  been  Ea.-h  Life  UnfulfiUcd. 
Tom  Heatou  loved  Elinor  before  he  l)ecanie 
blind,  and  afterward  he  never  considered  thai 
he  had  the  right  lo  ask  her  to  marry  him.  Why 
is  it  that  men  wil'  argue  from  such  a  point  of 
view?  Sitrely  a  woman's  love  is  something 
liner  and  nobler  and  less  selfish  than  thisl 
However.  Elinor  never  knows  of  the  struggle 
that  goes  on  in  her  friend's  heart,  but  gives  to 
him  a  calm  and  true  friendship  through  it  all. 
The  time  comes  when  she  "falls  in  love"  wiih 
his  cousin,  Jack,  who  has  always  had  every- 
thing he  has  wanted  all  his  life,  and  who  really 
should  not  have  had  Ihi.s  woman,  for  we  main- 
tain that  Elinor's  feelings  for  Tom  were  more 
love  than  friendship.  And  so  her  life,  too,  was 
unfulfilled,  only  she  did  not  know  it.  As  a 
presenlalion  of  love  and  friendship,  as  we 
sometimes  experience  them  in  life,  the  story  is 
well  worth  the  reading, 

THB  CtmFOUNDINQ  OP  CAHEUA.  Hy  Anne  Doug- 
las ScdEwick.     New  Yorki  ChBr1i-»  Scribncr's  Kiinn. 

We  always  expect  a  great  deal  of  a  heroine, 
and  when  she  fails  us  in  almost  everything,  wc 
feci  that  wc  have  been  ruthlessly  cheated. 
Camclia  was  a  wilful,  irresponsible  and  selfish 
woman,  doing  foolish  and  often  unkind  things 
on  the  spur  of  the  momeni ;  not  knowing  why 
she  has  done  them,  and  only  repenting  of  them 
when  realising' ihe  consequences  of  her  mis- 
deeds. We  feel  inclined  to  say  "Confound 
Camclia  I"  once  or  twice,  however,  before  she 
arrives  at  the  repentant  period.  This  spoiled 
and  selli>h  beauty  is  determined  to  win  Michael 
Pcrior,  the  unattainable;  a  man  with  the  tem- 
perament of  an  idealist,  "born  with  an  unman- 
ageable instinct  for  the  best,  with  an  untamable 
scorn  for  the  second  best."  Consequently  he 
struggles  against  his  growing  love  for  Camclia, 
because  lie  sees  clearly  all  the  vanity  and  super- 
ficiality of  her  nature.  The  scene  between 
Camelia  and  Perior,  in  which  she  thrusts  her 
love  upon  him,  and  in  which  he  scorns  it,  is  not 
very  pleasant  reading  to  any  woman,  although 
we  must  admit  that  this  treatment  is  evidently 
what  Camelia  requires  lo  cure  her  of  an  un- 
bounded faith  in  her  own  powers  of  attraction. 
From  that  lime  Camelia  shows  decided  pro- 
gression. A  tragic  touch  to  the  story  is  given 
to  the  character  of  ^fary,  who  is  described  as 
bearing  resemblance  to  "a  rai sinless  milk  pud- 
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ding,"  downtrodden  and  slighted  by  her  fa 
cinating  and  popular  cousin.  Mary  1ov< 
Perior  too,  in  the  unselfish  and  hopeless  w: 
of  her  type  would  love,  but  ev« 
of  happiness  that  she  mig] 
have  had  are  repeatedly  frustrated  by  hi 
cousin.  So  we  are  accordingly  delighted  wh« 
Mary  frees  herself  from  her  yoke  of  submi 
sion  and  proclaims  to  Camelia,  in  no  measun 
terms,  what  her  lite  has  been.  Then  Camel 
docs  a  most  improbable  thing.  She  seel 
Ferior  and  Iwgs  of  him  to  marry  Mary,  who  \ 
this  time  is  dying  of  consumption.  But  Pent 
is  too  consistent  in  his  ideals  to  marry  a  woma 
for  whom  he  has  no  love,  although  his  coi 
sitlcncy  does  not  prevent  him  from  being  dul 
impressed  by  Camclia's  self-abnegation.  Mai 
dies  at  peace  with  both,  and  of  course  the  ma 
who  would  never  be  satisfied  with  "ihc  secon 
best"  lakes  unto  himself  the  woman  whom  \ 
now  believes  lo  be  everything  that  he  on< 
thought  she  was  nol. 


"No  one  is  solitary  in  merriment.  His  ow 
joyous  mood  keeps  him  company.  The  whol 
world  is  kin.  A  merry  smile,  a  bright  glanc 
kindles  a  responsive  spark.  Everything  is  i 
sympathy.  But  let  a  great  heart-break  com< 
let  it  creep  up  unawares  or  foreshadowed  t 
passing  events,  then  it  is  the  human  soul  find 
il  best  to  stand  alone."  This  quotation  froi 
A  Tent  of  Grace  might  well  serve  as  a  tej 
for  the  story — at  first  so  full  of  joy  and  merr 
nient,  and  then  so  suddenly  darkened  by  life 
tragedies.  A  Jewess  child  is  rescued  by  Pa; 
lor  Feldern,  a  Christian  minister,  from  tli 
hands  of  an  angry  mob  who  are  literally  teai 
ing  her  to  pieces.  The  little  Jctte  is  carrie 
into  the  pastor's  home  on  the  banks  of  th 
Rhine  and  is  nursed  back  lo  health  an 
strength.  Here  she  is  allowed  lo  grow  up  i 
the  belief  of  her  ancestors,  for  the  Herr  Paste 
is  full  of  brotherly  love  and  Christian  charit< 
with  a  profound  respect  for  each«nan's  creed 
were  there  more  like  him,  the  dividing  lir 
between  Prolesiant,  Catholic  and  Jew  woul 
not  be  so  marked.  We  can  see  Jette  now,  wit 
her  queenly  Iwaring,  her  blue-black  eyes  an 
her  blue-black  hair.  As  she  grows  into  wc 
manhood  every  one  falls  prostrate  before  he 
pure  and  marvellous  beauty,  and  her  merri 
joyous  nature.  Then  this  poor  Jewess  found 
ling  is  sought  after  by  a  wealthy  banker  of  h< 
own  religion,  -iml  money,  position  and  ever 
luxury  will  be  laid  at  her  feet  if  she  will  bi 
marry  him.    The  Herr  Pastor  and  his  pood  ol 
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Wife  are  dazzled  by  this  brilliant  prospect,  but 
Jette,  after  three  years  of  wavering,  refuses  all 
the  grandeur  and  the  honour  so  lavishly  of- 
fered her.  For  her  child  heart  has  been 
awakened;  she  knows  that  her  love  has  been 
given  to  another — to  the  only  son  of  the  Herr 
Pastor — a  Christian.  And  then  comes  the 
struggle.  She  who  is  a  devout  Jew  cannot 
marry  one  not  of  her  own  faith  and  be  scorned 
by  her  people.  Seldom  have  we  read  in  recent 
fiction  a  more  beautiful  love  story  than  this, 
so  shameless  in  the  depth  of  its  passion  that 
one  knows  instinctively  it  can  but  end  in 
tragedy.  But  let  us  look  with  charity  upon 
this  man  and  this  woman,  and  remember  that 
there  is  often  "too  much  religion  upon  the  lips, 
too  little  spirituality  in  the  heart."  The  book 
has  strength  and  power  of  an  unusual  quality, 
and  is  forcefully  written.  The  quaint  and 
simple  pastor  and  his  wife  in  their  little  home 
on  the  Rhine,  and  the  rich  banker's  family  in 
their  sumptuous  house  in  Cologne,  are  vividly 
contrasted.  Even  "Minka,"  the  cat,  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  pastor's  household,  is 
-very  much  alive,  while  the  touching  life-story 
of  her  beloved  mistress,  Jette,  will  cling  to  our 
memory  for  some  time  to  come. 

THE  HAUNTED  HAT.  A  Detective  Mystery.  By 
Richard  Knight.  New  York :  The  Bell  Publishing 
Company. 

THE  STUR0I5  WAQER.  A  Detective  Story.  By 
Edgar  Morette.  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.    $1.95. 

Many  a  person  takes  up  a  book  simply  to 
while  away  a  sleepless  night  or  to  occupy  the 
mind  on  a  railway  train,  and  to  such  a  person 
the  detective  story  is  ever  popular.  The  very 
title.  The  Haunted  Hat,  thrills  such  a  reader, 
and  he  will  not  lose  any  time  in  scanning  its 
pages.  Mr.  Knight  has  written  his  story  in 
the  first  person  and  around  this  hat,  which  of 
course  has  a  murder  mystery  as  its  starting- 
point.  We  find  ourselves,  as  usual,  suspecting 
nearly  everybody  of  the  murder,  and  finally 
feel  sure  that  a  certain  beautiful  woman  is  the 
guilty  person.  But  the  author,  after  keeping  us 
in  suspense,  for  a  time,  is  evidently  loath  to  per- 
mit a  woman  to  commit  an  actual  crime,  and 
so  we  are  obliged  to  "guess  again." 

Mr.  Morette's  story  is  very  well  written,  and  it 
is  deservingofmore  serious  consideration.  Every 
detective  created  by  an  author  nowadays  has  to 
stand  the  test  of  being  compared  with  Sherlock 
Holmes,  but  Sturgis  bears  the  test  surprisingly 
>well.    He  takes  a  wager  from  Dr.  Murdock  to 


ferret  out  the  most  mysterious  murder  of  the 
day.  Dr.  Murdock  maintains  that  "murder  will 
not  out — at  least  not  when  the  criminal  is 
what  I  might  call  a  professional,  a  man  of 
genius  in  his  vocation,  educated,  intelligent, 
dispassionate,  scientific.  Fortunately  for  the 
reputation  of  the  detective,  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional, the  genius  in  the  criminal  line  is 
necessarily  of  a  modest  and  retiring  disposi- 
tion. .  .  .  The  detective  is  known  only  by 
his  successes;  the  criminal's  reputation  is  based 
solely  upon  his  failures."  This  is  a  very  inter- 
esting statement,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Murdock  himself  proves  to  be  a  scientific  crim- 
inal, the  coolest  and  the  most  diabolical  of 
criminals.  In  his  home  he  has  a  subterranean 
passage  which  leads  to  a  laboratory  in  which 
he  has  a  lead-lined  vat,  where  the  bodies  of  his 
victims  are  dissolved  through  a  chemical  proc- 
ess. In  this  way  he  has  been  enabled  to  re- 
move all  clues  of  his  many  crimes,  up  to  the 
time  Sturgis  accepts  his  wager  and  checkmates 
him  at  last.  Every  detail  of  Sturgis's  detective 
work  is  excellent,  and  each  link  in  the  chain  is 
made  clear,  until  we  stand  appalled  before  the 
thought  that  such  crimes  are  possible  and  yet 
impossible  to  detect.  However,  detective 
stories,  like  melodramas,  give  us  such  a  com- 
fortable feeling,  for  we  are  ever  confident  that 
the  proper  punishment  will  be  meted  out  to  the 
villain  and  the  villainess,  and  that  the  good  and 
the  virtuous  will  be  lavishly  rewarded. 

LONE  PINE.    By  R.  B.  Townshend.    New  York:  Fred- 
erick  A.  Stokes  &  Co.    $1.25. 

If  this  be,  as  we  gather  from  the  title-page,  a 
first  book,  it  introduces  a  writer  of  distinct 
promise.  Mr.  Townshend  has  discovered  in  New 
Mexico  and  the  life  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
to-day  a  new  and  fertile  field  of  romance.  He 
has  observed  closely  and  deeply,  he  possesses 
descriptive  talent  of  no  mean  order,  and  as  a 
study  of  a  degenerating  race  his  book  is  inter- 
esting and  valuable.  It  is,  too,  a  first-rate  ad- 
venture story,  a  tale  of  great  deeds,  great 
treachery,  great  love.  The  style  is  bright  and 
frank,  and  altogether  Lone  Pine  may  be  recom- 
mended as  a  thoroughly  exciting  piece  of  work, 
although  we  warn  readers  not  to  cherish  great 
hopes  of  the  mysterious  silver  mine,  which 
hardly  realises  expectations.  Mr.  Townshend 
has  by  no  means  exhausted  his  subject,  and  we 
look  forward  to  another  good  novel  from  his 
pen. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  May  I,  1899. 

April  proved  lo  be  an  exceptionally  good 
month  in  both  publications  and  sales,  con- 
tinuing the  spring  business  well  up  to  the  time 
when  it  may  be  expected  to  drop  off  into  the 
quiet  of  the  summer  months. 

The  new  books  included  Dross,  by  H.  S. 
Merriman ;  A  Triple  Entanglement,  by  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison ;  The  Ladder  of  Fortune,  by 
Frances  C.  Baylor,  and  No.  5  John  Street,  by 
K.  Whiteing,  together  with  a  rather  unusual 
number,  for  this  time  of  year,  of  other  titles  of 
Action. 

Miscellaneous  subjects  were  not  lacking  in 
numbers  and  variety,  notably  in  biography, 
which  included  James  R.  Lowell  and  His 
Friends,  by  E.  E.  Hale ;  The  Life  of  Thaddeits 
Stevens,  in  the  American  Statesmen's  Series, 
by  S.  W.  McCall,  and  George  Multer  of  Bris- 
tol, by  A.  T.  Pierson,  this  latter  appealing  par- 
ticularly to  the  readers  of  religious  literature. 

A  Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers,  by  Alice 
Lounsberry,  with  numerous  coloured  illustra- 
tions, is  an  attractive  addition  to  the  already 
large  list  of  books  on  this  subject.  The  imme- 
diate publication  is  also  announced  of  a  new 
volume  by  Maud  Going,  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  line  drawings,  entitled  Field,  Forest 
and  Wayside  Flowers.  Both  of  these  should 
meet  with  a  ready  sale. 

Through  Nature  to  God,  by  John  Fiske,  as 
its  publication  becomes  known,  is  taking  its 
place  with  his  other  books  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, which  are  always  in  good  demand. 

David  Harum  increases  in  demand  and 
shows  no  sign  of  falling  off  in  popularity.  Mr. 
Dooiey,  The  Day's  Work  and  When  Knight- 
hood vias  in  Flower  are  also  selling  largely.  It 
is,  perhaps,  interesting  to  note  that  at  present 
a  good  proportion  of  the  most  saleable  books 
are  the  output  of  the  smaller  and  younger  pub- 

The  Fowler,  by  Beatrice  Harraden,  and  A 
Double  Thread,  by  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler. 
are  two  recent  novels  for  which  their  respective 
publishers  are  expecting  exceptional  sales. 

While  the  sale  of  works  on  the  subject  of 
the  war  has  materially  decreased  there  is  still  a 
noticeable  call  for  Spanish  text  books  and  dic- 
tionaries both  at  home  to  learn  Spanish  and 
for  export  to  our  new  possessions  to  learn 
English. 

The  annual  revival  of  the  sales  of  paper- 
bound  fiction  is  noticeable,  and  is  augmented 
by  the  editions  of  popular  novels  now  being 
brought  out  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  The  Gad- 


fly and  The  Hottoitrable  Peter  Stirling  are 
among  this  class  to  be  issued  shortly. 

The  popular  titles  of  the  month  are  as  fol- 
lows, showing  the  leaders  of  the  past  few 
months  to  be  still  prominent  in  the  siales : 

David  Harum.  By  Edward  Noyes  Wcstcott 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Dooiey:  In  Peace  and  in  War.    $1.25. 

The  Day's  Work.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
$1.50. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     By  Ed- 


The  Black  Douglas.  By  S.  R.  Crockett 
$1.50. 

Young  Mistley.     By  H.  S.  Merriman.    $1.35. 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  Gilbert  Par- 
ker.   $1.50. 

Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Jc^nston. 
$1.  so- 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.  By  E.  S. 
Thompson.     $1.50. 

Concerning  Isabel  Camaby.  By  E  T.  Fow- 
ler.    Paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Jungle  Bocks.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  3 
vols.    $3.00. 

The  Two  Standards.  By  William  Barry. 
$1.50. 

No.  5  John  Street.     By  R.  Whiteing.    $1.50. 

Aylwin.    By  T.  Watls-Dunton.    %i.so. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  May  I,  iSgg. 
Business  conditions  continue  to  be  good,  and 
the  past  month's  record  is  almost  remarkable 
for  the  activity  shown  in  all  lines.  The  de- 
mand was  what  is  called  general  in  its  char- 
acter, and  embraced  nearly  everything  that  ii 
current ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  would  be 
rather  an  invidious  task  to  denote  the  classes 
of  literature  that  are  selling,  relatively,  better 
than  others.  Library  trade  was  especially  ac- 
tive, the  books  called  for  being  mostly  those  of 
a  standard  nature,  upon  which  time  has 
stamped  the  seal  of  approval.  Country  trade 
was  also  active,  but  was  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  new  fiction  and  paper-covered  books, 
for  which  the  orders  were  liberal  and  numer- 
ous. 

■  The  sale  of  David  Harum  was.  as  was  the 
case  in  March,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  month's  business,  the  total  number  sold 
for  the  month  being  more  than  three  times  that 
of  any  other  book.  When  Knighthood  was  m 
Fu>wer  aad  Mr.  Dooiey  compare  very  favour- 
ably with  their  previous  monthly  records  this 
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year,  but  quite  a  number  of  other  books  which 
have  been  leading  sales  lately  show,  as  may 
naturally  be  expected  now,  a  slight  falling  oflF. 

Several  of  the  new  books,  however,  which 
were  published  last  month  appear  likely  to 
meet  with  large  sales,  notably  the  new  slum 
novel,  No,  5  John  Street,  by  Richard  White- 
ing,  A  Duet  with  an  Occasional  Chorus,  by 
Conan  Doyle^^  Dross,  by  H.  S.  Merriman,  and 
Those  Dale  Girls,  by  Francis  Weston  Carruth. 

A  new  book.  Through  Nature  to  God,  by 
John  Fiske,  was  a  feature  of  last  month's  pub- 
lications. It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  sale  of  this  author's  writings  is  constantly 
on  the  increase. 

An  inspection  of  the  lines  of  twelvemos  and 
sixteenmos  which  are  being  prepared  for  au- 
tumn trade  does  not  disclose  very  much  in  the 
way  of  novelties  in  this  class  of  books.  Most 
of  the  series  follow  conventional  lines,  and  the 
prices  are  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Many 
improvements,  however,  of  a  minor  nature 
have  been  made,  notably  in  the  neatness  of  the 
designs  and  added  excellence  from  a  manufac- 
turing point  of  view.  Kipling's  works,  such 
as  are  not  covered  by  copyright,  have  been 
much  sought  after,  appearing  in  nearly  every 
list.  Otherwise,  the  lists  of  titles  in  the  non- 
copyright  lines  do  not  show  many  changes. 

Out-of-door  books,  such  as  works  on  Natu- 
ral History,  Birds,  Flowers,  the  Farm,  the 
Garden,  are  now  in  season,  and  commencing  to 
enjoy  their  usual  vogue.  Several  excellent  new 
works  in  this  class  have  just  been  published, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  A  Guide  to 
the  Wild  Flowers,  by  Alice  Lounsberry,  and 
The  Bee  People,  by  Margaret  Morley. 

The  assertion  is  often  made  that  it  is  hard 
nowadays  for  a  new  author  to  get  a  hearing. 
While  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  as  the  read- 
ing public  gives  its  preferences  naturally  to  au- 
thors who  have  won  their  spurs,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  there  probably  never  was  a  time  when  new 
ideas,  out  of  the  beaten  track  in  literature, 
were  so  marketable  as  they  are  to-day.  A 
glance  at  the  list  of  the  best  'selling  books  of 
3ie  month  which  appears  below  shows  that  the 
four  leading  books  are  by  authors  who  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  the  Book  Mart  a  year 
ago. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  re- 
markable year  for  the  sale  of  Kipling's  works. 

Works  relating  to  the  Philippines  are  still 
selling  well,  so  much  so  that  the  publishers  of 
Foreman's  work  on  that  region  have  been  en- 
couraged to  issue  a  new  edition  of  the  book, 
it  having  some  time  previously  gone  out  of 
print  This,  with  Steevens's  Yesterdays  in  the 
Philippines  and  The  Philippine  Islands,  by 
Dean  Worcester,  is  the  most  saleable  of  the 
many  works  upon  the  subject. 

The  following  books  sold  best  during  April : 

David    Harum.     By    E.    Noyes    Westcott. 

$1.50. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  By  E. 
Caskoden.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Dooley :  In  Peace  and  in  War.  By  F.  P. 
Dunne.    $1.25. 

No.  5  John  Street.  By  Richard  Whiteing. 
$mo. 

Those  Dale  Girls.  By  Francis  Weston  Car- 
ruth.    $1.25. 


A  Duet,  with  an  Occasional  Chorus.  By 
Conan  Doyle.    $1.50. 

The  Day's  Work.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
$1.50. 

Red  Rock.    By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.    $1.50. 

The   Ragged   Lady.     By   W.    D.    Howells. 

$175. 

Dross.    By  H.  S.  Merriman.    $1.75. 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
$1.50. 

The  Black  Douglas.  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
$1.50. 

Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Trooper  Galahad.    By  Captain  King.    $1.00. 

The  Open  Question.  By  Elizabeth  Robins. 
$1.50. 

A  West  Point  Wooing.  By  C.  L.  Burnham. 
$1.25. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 

London,  March  20  to  April  22,  1899. 

The  period  in  question  has  been  a  busier  one 
than  usual,  although  low  values  have  done 
their  work,  and  the  return  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. The  country  trade  has  been  quiet, 
a  fact  which  certainly  cannot  be  attributed  to 
fine  weather.  Continental  and  export  business 
p^enerally  is  still  brisk,  but  here  again  cheap 
issues  tell  their  own  sad  tale.  The  six-shilling 
novel  is  still  as  flourishing  as  ever,  and  sh6ws 
no  sign  of  decline.  A  Double  Thread,  by  E. 
T.  Fowler,  the  author  of  Concerning  Isabel 
Carnaby,  is  the  favourite  of  the  hour.  Many 
others  are  selling  well,  but  not  sufficiently  so 
to  call  for  especial  mention  here. 

Great  interest  is  still  shown  in  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's writings,  especially  The  Day's  Work. 
The  works  of  Charles  M.  Sheldon  are  still 
going  freely,  but  not  to  the  extent  reported 
last  month.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
demand  may  continue  for  some  time  to  come, 
as  the  style  has  taken  a  considerable  hold  upon 
the  people  of  this  country. 

The  recent  outcry  against  Ritualism  in  the 
Church  of  England  has  led  to  the  publication 
of  a  considerable  number  of  books  dealing  with 
all  sides  of  the  question.  The  aggregate  sales 
have  been  considerable. 

The  Cromwell  Tercentenary  has  been  her- 
alded by  the  issue  of  several  works  on  the 
Protector,  and,  judging  from  their  reception, 
there  will  be  some  very  large  sales. 

The  publication  of  sixpenny  editions  of  copy- 
right works  continues,  although  signs  are  not 
wanting  that  the  public  appetite  in  this  direc- 
tion is  nearly  satisfied. 

Books  on  Gardening  are  now  much  in  de- 
mand. Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  Culture  of 
Vegetables  and  Flowers  is  very  popular. 

Guide-books  now  come  to  the  front  and  take 
their  season.  Murray,  Baedeker  and  Black 
still  defy  all  comers. 

There  is  a  distinct  revival  in  the  demand  for 
Dickens's  works,  and  the  Biographical  Edition 
of  Thackeray's  novels  has  been  well  received. 
Several  works  on  Robespierre  are  being  freely 
inquired  for — another  instance  of  the  stage 
helping  the  bookseller. 
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The  magazine  depdrtment  is  still  an  impor- 
tant iiem  of  trade,  bul  owinf;  to  the  low  prices 
of  some  of  the  more  recent  issues,  Ihe  cost  of 
labour  in  dealing  with  them  is  a  very  serious 
itetii.  Pearson's,  Harmsworlh's,  Strand,  Wind- 
tor,  Royal  and  Pail  Mall  arc  among  the  lead- 
ing ones,  and  The  Woman  at  Home  stands  at 
tile  head  of  its  class.  The  Art  Portfolio,  re- 
ferred to  last  month,  is  making  ils  way,  and 
needs  only  to  be  seen  10  be  bought.  This  is 
B  hint  for  the  retailer. 

Appended  is  the  usual  list  of  the  leading 
works,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  an  index  10  the 


,   Fowler.     ) 
(Hutchinson.) 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.  By  E.  T.  Fowl 
6s.     (Hodder.) 

A  Duet,  with  an  Occasional  Chorus.  By 
A.  C,  Doyle.    6s.     (Richards.) 

The  Day's  Work.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  6s 
(Mactnillan),  and  other  works  by  the  samt 
author. 

Son  of  Empire.    By  M.  Roberts.    6s.    (Hut- 


chin; 


n.) 


By 


Well    After    A!l. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The  Black  Douglas.    By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 

The  Fowler.     By  B.  Harraden.     6s.     (W. 
Blackwood.) 

Cousin  Ivo.  By  Mrs.  A.  Dean.  Os.   (Black.) 

The   Forest    Lovers.     By    M.    Hewlett.     6- 
(Macmillan.) 

The    Countess    Tekla.    By    R.     Barr.    6 
(Melhuen.) 

No.   5  John   Street     By  R.   Whitemg.     6 
(Richards.) 

Ido!s.    By  W.  t.  Locke.    6s.     (Lane.) 

Idylls  of   the   Sea.      By   F.   T.   Bullen.     6 
(Richards.) 

Aylwin.    By  T.  Watts-Dunton.  6s.  (Hurst. 

Scarlet  City,  etc.    By  Pot  and  Swears.    6 
(Sands.) 

The  Garden  of  Swords.     By  M.  Pemberlon. 
6s.     (Cassel!.) 

Swallow.    By  H.  R.  Haggard,    6s.     {Long- 
Fair  Fraud.     By   Miss   A.   L.   Camer 
6s.     (Long.) 

Letters   of   R.   and   E.    B.    Brownmg.      1 
(Smith.  Elder.) 

Charles  M.  Sheldon's  Works,    id.  to  3s. 
(Various  publishers.) 

Round  the  World  on  a  Wheel.     By  J. 
Eraser.    6s.     (Methuen.) 

Murder    of    Delicia.      By    M.    Corelh. 
(Skeffington.)  „„■,_,       j 

The  Etchingham  Letters,     By  Mailtand  and 
Pollock.    6s.    (Smith.  Elder.) 

Pharos  the  Egyptian.    By  G.  Boothby.     " 
(Ward.  Lock.)  .    „^  ,„.  . 

Mr  Dooley:  In  Peace  and  mWar.  ss.  (Rich- 
ards.) 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween April  1,  1899,  and  May  i,  1899. 

Wc  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  lo  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK,   UPTOWN. 

1.  Young  Mistlcy.  Merriman.   (Mackel.')  $i.2S' 

2.  The  Measure  of  a  Man.     Prescott.     (Fenno 

&  Co.)  $i..'5 

3.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Applcton.)  $1.50.. 

4.  Browning  Letters.      (Harper.)     $S.«»- 

5.  Brown  V.   C.     Alexander.     (Fenno  &  Co.)i 

$1,25. 

6.  Mr.    Dooley    in    Peace   and    War.      Dunne.. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)  $1,25. 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott,  (Appleton.)  $i.5W- 

2.  Mr.  Dooley:  In  Peace  and  in  War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co,)     $i.Z5, 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den,     (Bowen- Merrill  Co.)     $1,50- 

4.  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.  Bullen.   (Appleton.)) 

Black  Douglas.   Crockett.    (Doubleday  &■ 

McClure  Co.)     $1,50. 
Aylwin.     Walls-Dtmton. 
,      &  Co.)     $1.50. 
The  Day's  Work.     Kiplmg. 
MeClure  Co.)     $1.50. 

ALBANY,   N. 
.  David      Harum.       Wcstcol 

$1.50. 
.  Cyrano  dc  Beigerac.     Rostand.     (Double^ 

day  &  McClure  Co.)     50  cents. 
.  Guide  to  Wild  Flowers.    Rowan.     (Stokes.) 

$2.50. 
.  Mr.   Dooley  in   Peace  and   War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25-      ^    ,^ 
,.  How   to   Know    Fcrn,<.      Parsons.      (Scrit»- 

ner.)     $1.50. 
■    When   Knighthood  was  in   Flower.    Casfco- 

den.     ( Bowen -Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA.  ^ 

David  Harum.  Westcott,  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
:.  The  Open  Question.     Raimond.     (Harper.) 
$I.SO. 

[.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

[.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  War.  Dunne., 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)     $i.2S- 

i.  Day's  Work.  Kipling.  (Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure Co.)    $1.50- 

i.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  Casko- 
den.     (Boweti-Merrill  Co.)    $i.5a 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50.. 
!.   Mr.    Dooley   in    Peace   and    War.      Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)     $1.25- 
|.  Black  Douglas.     Crockett.     (Doubleday  &■ 

McClure  Co.)  $1.50. 
[.  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.  Bullen.  (Appleton.)i 

$1.50, 
;.  A  Duet.    C.  Doyle.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 
).  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


(Dodd,  Mead- 
(Doubleday  &' 


(Appleton.)) 
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BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.75. 

3.  From  Plotzk  to  Boston.     Austin.     (Qarkc 

Co.)    50  cents. 

4.  Mr.  Dooley :  In  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.  BuHen.  (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Martyrdom    of    an    Empress.      (Harper.) 

$2.50. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

I.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
2   Cyrano  de  Bcrgerac.     Hall.     (Doubleday  & 
McClure  Co.)    50  cents. 

3.  Silver  Cross.     Keightley.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $i.£0. 
6.  Mr.    Dooley   in    Peace  and   War.     Dunne. 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Prisoners  cf  Hope.   Johnston.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  I,  Thou,  and  the  Other  One.    Barr.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Tekla.    Barr.     (Stokes.)    $1.25. 

5.  Dross.     Merriman.     (Stone.)     $1.75. 

6  Daughters  of  Babylon.     Barrett.     (Lippin- 

cott.  )    $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Browning  Letters.    (Harper.)  $5.00. 

4.  The    Sturgis   Wager.     Morette.     (Stokes.) 

50  cents. 

5.  The  Amateur  Cracksman.  Hornung.  (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Strong  Hearts.     Cable.    (Scribner.)    $1.25. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)  $i.5a 

3.  Black  Douglas.     Crockett.     (Doubleday  & 

McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Tekla.    Barr.    (Stokes.)    $1.25. 

5.  Young  Mistlev.  Merriman.  (Mackel.)  $1.25. 

6.  Red  Rock.    rage.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,    Mead   ^ 

Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clurt  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Red  Rock.    Page.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

6.  Daughters  of  Babylon.     Barrett  and  Hich- 

ens.    (Ljppincott,)    $1.50. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  David  Hanim.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $i.5a 

2.  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.    Bullen.     (Apple- 

ton.)    $1.50. 

3.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Red  Rock.    Page,    (Scribner.)    $i.5a 

6.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE.   KY. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $i.5a 

2.  If  I  were  a  Man.    Robertson.    (Scribner.) 

75  cents. 

3.  Black   Douglas.     Crockett.     (Doubleday  & 

McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Prisoners  of  Hope.    Johnston.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)   $1.50. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Anoleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,   Mead  & 

Co.)   $1.50. 

3.  Open  Question.   Raimond.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Young  Mistley.  Merriman.  (Mackel.)  $1.25. 

5.  Wire  Cutters.     Davis.    (Houghton,  Mifflin 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Mason. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $i.5a 

2.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,   Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Bob,  Son  of  Battle.    Ollivant.    (Doubleday 

&  McClure  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  Forest    Lovers.      Hewlett.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Duet.    Doyle.    (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

3.  Swallow.    Haggard.     (Longmans,  Green  & 

(3o.)    $1.50. 

4.  Open  Question.    Robins.    (Harper.)    $i.sa 

5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko« 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Red  Rock.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

I    David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50, 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Caskq- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Black   Douglas.     Crockett.     (Doubleday  & 

McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Cruise  of  the   Cachalot.    Bullen.     (Apple- 

toii.  I    $1.50. 

5.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Cx>.)   $1.50. 

6.  Young  Mistley.  Merriman-  (M^ck^l.)  I1.25, 
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PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Don't      Worry      Nuggets.         Pennington. 

(Fords.)    40  cents. 

4.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Choir  Invisible.     Allen.  '  (American  News 

Co.)    Paper,  50  cents. 
6   Miners'   and    Assayers'   Text-Book.      Fisk. 
(Gill  Co.)   $2.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Mr.   Dooley  in  Peace  and  War.      Dunne. 

(Smalt,  Maynard  &  Co.)   $1.25. 

3.  Black  Douglas.     Crockett.     (Doubleday  & 

McQure  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  A  Duet    Doyle.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

5.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Qure Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,   Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Procession  of  Life.     Vachell.     (Appleton.) 

$1.00. 

4.  Young  Mistley.  Merriman.  (Mackel.)  $1.25. 

5.  She  of  the  West.     Millard.     (Continental 

Pub.  Co.)    $1.00. 

6.  Hawaii  Nei.    Craft.    (Doxey.)    $1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Black   Douglas.     Crockett.     (Doubleday   & 

McQure  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Mr.   Dooley  in   Peace   and   War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)   $1.25. 

5.  A  Duet.    Doyle.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

6.  Prisoners  of  Hope.    Johnston.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

I.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  Casko- 
den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.  Bullen.  (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 

4  The  Open  Question.  Raimond.  (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

5,  Day's  Work.  Kipling.  (Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Qure Co.)    $1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,   Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

«;.  Battle  of  the  Strong.  Parker.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


6.  Mr.   Dooley  in  Peace  and  War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.^5. 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50 

2.  Day's  Work.     Kipling.    (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Qure Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Red  Rock.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Wolfville.    Lewis.    (Stokes.)    $1.50. 

5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Mr.   Dooley   in   Peace   and   War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

TOLEDO,  O. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Mr.    Dooley   in    Peace  and  War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)   $1.25. 

4.  Red  Rock.    Page.    (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

5.  Day's  Work.     Kipling.    (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Qure Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside.    Dunbar.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  David     Harum.     Westcott     (Briggs.)     75 

cents  and  $1.25. 

2.  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.    Fowler.    (To- 

ronto News  Co.)    50  cents  and  $1.00. 

3.  A  Duet     Doyle.     (Morang.)    75  cents  and 

$1.50. 

4.  The   Span  o'   Life.      McLennan.      (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)    75  cents  and  $1.25. 

5.  With    Kitchener    to    Khartoum.    Stcevens. 

(Blackwood.)     20  cents  (6d.) 

6.  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot    Bullen.     (Briggs.) 

75  cents  and  $1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.     Bullen.     (Apple- 

ton.)    $1.50. 

3.  A  Duet    Doyle.    (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

4.  Strong  Hearts.    Cable.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  How  to  Know  the  Ferns.    Parsons.    (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

6.  J.  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends.     Hale. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)   $3.00. 


THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  m  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are : 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Mr.  Dooley :  In  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

4.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

r  The  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday 

I       &  McQure  Co.)     $1.50. 
^'    I   Cruise  of  the  Cachalot    Bullen.     (Apple- 

[      ton.)     $1.50. 
6.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,   Mead  & 
Co.)    $1.50. 
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An  incident  happened  the  other  day  in 
a  book  shop  which  ought  to  please  Miss 
Eliza  Orne  White.  Some  one  asked  for  A 
Browning  Courtship — a  book  of  amiis- 
inj;;  short  stories  published  over  a  year 
ago— and  to  the  inquiring  customer  ivas 
handed  a  copy  of  The  Letters  of  Robert 
Bro'ii-niitg  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett. 
However,  the  salesman  wasn't  so  far 
wron^.  after  all. 


Mr.  Percy  White,  to  whom  we  shall  al- 
ways be  indebted  for  the  delight  which 
we  received  from  his  ruthless  exposure 
of  suburbanism  in  Mr.  Bailey  Martin, 
has  finished  a  new  novel  which  he  calls 
The  Heart  of  the  Dancer.  Although  Mr. 
White  has  given  us  two  effective  books 
in  Corruption  and  A  Passionate  Pilgrim 
since  we  made  Mr.  Bailey  Martin's  ac- 
quaintance, his  later  work  has  never 
given  us  anything  like  as  great  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 


Mr.  S.  Levett  Yeats,  whose  latest  book 
of  short  stories.  The  Heart  of  Denise. 
was  published'  a  few  months  ago  by 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Company, 
is  at  present  enjoyirfg  a  holiday  in  Eng- 
land on  furlough.  He  is  a  young  officer 
in  the  Indian  army,  which  explains  some 
of  the  striking  realism  of  Indian  army 
life  in  his  stories.  Mr.  Yeats  intends  in 
his  next  romance  to  build  the  scenes  of 
his  story  in  Avignon,  the  city  of  popes 
and  anti-popes — a  fourteenth  century 
theme  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not 
yet  been  adopted  by  any  novelist. 


Mr.  Robert  Barr.  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Cosmo  Hamilton,  is  preparing  a  dra- 
matic version  of  his  novel,  Tckla,  and  we 
believe  that  negotiations  are  already  in 
prioress  for  its  production  at  one  of  the 
leading  theatres  of  London.  There  is 
talk  of  Mr.  Barr's  visiting  America  again 
this  summer. 

Since  penning  our  paragraph  concern- 
ing Jtax  Peniberton's  plans  in  the  last 
issue  of  Thk  IIookman  we  learn  that 
arrangements  have  been  completed  be- 
tv\een  Mr,  Pemberton  and  Mr.  Charles 
Frohnian  to  produce  a  dramatisation  of 
his  new  book,  The  Garden  of  Sivords. 
t 

Important  developments  are  contem- 
plated by  the  proprietors  of  Lippincott's 
Magazine  with  a  view  to  keeping  it 
abreast  of  its  competitors.  Mr.  Pett 
Ridge  and  Mr.  Cope  Cornford  have  been 
commissioned  to  write  novels  for  it,  and 
during  his  recent  visit  to  London  Mr. 
Craigie  Lippincott  made  arrangements 
with  a  view  to  enlisting  for  the  magazine 
the  services  of  others  among  the  younger 
school  of  authors. 

It 

Mr.  Bernard  Capes,  the  author  of  The 
Lake  of  IVine  and  The  Cointc  de  la 
Muelte,  has  recently  completed  the 
manuscript  of  a  new  novel,  entitled  Our 
Lady  of  Darkness.  It  will  be  published 
in  England  by  Messrs.  Blackwocxl  and 
Son,  and  in  this  country  by  Messrs. 
Dodd.  Mead  and  Company.  These  firms 
were  respectively  the  English  and  .Amer- 
ican publishers  of  The  Cointe  dc  la 
Mimetic  last  autumn. 
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Mr.  liret  Harte's  new  volume  of  fic- 
tion, whicli  will  be  published  in  the  au- 
tumn ijy  Messrs.  Houghton.  Mifflin  and 
Company,  is  to  l)e  entitled  The  Mediation 
of  Jack  Hamlin,  and  Other  Stories. 

Mr.  llilaire  Beiloc,  whose  remarkable 
sludy  of  Daiiton  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Scribner,  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  men  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration in  ( ixford.  He  is  a  French  citi- 
zen, but  be  speaks  English  with  perfect 
ease,  an<l  is  a  scholar  of  Balliol  and  an 
ex-president  of  the  Union.  He  took  a 
first  class  in  Modern  History  four  years 
ago.  and  has  since  lectured  in  England 
and  in  this  country.  He  now  lives  at  Ox- 
ford, and  combines  historical  research 
with  the  work  of  a  "coach. r  Danton  is 
his  first  venture  in  serious  literature,  al- 
thovigh  he  is  alrea<lv  known  to  fame  as 
"H.  B."  of  the  Bad  Child's  Book  of 
Beasts  and  The  Modem  Traveller.  At 
the  present  time  he  is  the  only  speaker 
at  the  Union  who  is  really  able  to  in- 
fluence a  division.  His  speeches  are  al- 
ways fluent  and  clear,  sometimes  fervid, 
often  colloquial  and  generally  irresistibly 
amusing. 


We  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  any 
portrait  of  the  late  Richard  Holt  Hut- 
ton,  and  we  know  that  none  was  forth- 
coming at  the  time  of  his  death,  when  the 
press  was  busy  witli  his  obituary.  The 
Macmillan  Company  have  just  published 
a  volume  of  posthumous  essays  by  Mr. 
Hutton,  which  is  reviewed  on  another 
page;  and  in  this  volume  there  is  a  fron- 
tispiece portrait,  which  we  take  the  liberty 
of  reproducing  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who,  like  ourselves,  may  be  eager  to  see 
what  tJic  distinguished  essayist  and  editor 
of  the  Spectator  looked  like. 


The  presentation  of  Ibsen's  dramatic 
study  in  heredity.  Ghosts,  given  in  New 
York  on  the  29th  of  May.  has  served  to 
l)ring  .Mr.  John  Blair,  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  performance,  and  whi>  himself 
assumed  the  role  of  (Oswald  Alving.  into 
an  enviable  prominence  and  to  confirmtlie 
very  high  esteem  in  which  many  of  the 
critical  already  held  him.  Mr.  Blair  is 
one  of  the  yoimgest  actors  on  our  stage, 
being  in  his  twcutv- fourth  year.  His  first 
professional  appearance  was  madeini894 
in  Charles  I'rohman's  City  of  Pleasure; 
the  next  season  lie  supported  Olga  Neth- 
ersole.  gaining  recognition  for  the  sincer- 
it\-  of  his  work  and  tiie  fine  intelligence 


rHphbyHissJohnsCuQ,  Washington.  D.C. 


that  he  brought  to  bear  upon  everything 
he  did.  During  the  season  of  1898  he  ap- 
peared in  the  Independent  Theatre  pro- 
ductions, doing  good  work  with  the  late 
E.  J.  Henley  In  Ibsen's  John  Gabriel 
Borktmm,  and  creating  a  profound  im- 
pression by  his  fine  creation  of  Ernest  in 
Echegaray's  El  Gran  Galeolo.  Later  in 
the  same  season  he  appeared  with 
Madame  Janaiischek  in  Paul  Kester's 
play.  What  Dreams  May  Came,  and  re- 
peated in  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
the  impression  he  had  created  in  \ew 
York. 

During  the  season  just  ended  Mr.  Blair 
has  been  leading  man  with  Julia  Mar- 
lowe and  has  done  admirable  work  in  the 


plays  in  her  repertoire,  his  Orlando  being 
especially  effective.  But  it  is  in  the  pres- 
entation of  modern  character  and  psy- 
chology that  Mr.  Blair's  ambition  and  es- 
pecial fitness  he.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
so  eminent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Howells 
characterised  Mr.  Blair's  Oswald  in 
Ghosts  as  "great,  if  uneven."  and  dig- 
nified the  performance  with  two  columns 
of  critical  consideration  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  Literature. 

Mr.  Richard  \'.  Rislev,  the  author  of 
Men's  Tragedies,  a  volume  of  stories  of 
unusual  power  and  quality,  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  was 
bom  in  New  York  twenty-four  years 
ago.     Most  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in 
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this  city  and  near  Xc.v  Rodielle.  Later 
lie  travelled  Ixitli  in  America  and  in  Eu- 
rope, and  lived  for  some  time  in  London 
and  in  Paris.  His  education  was  very 
irregularly  conducted,  but  seems  tp  hive 
been  thorough  after  its  own  fashion.  For 
a  time  he  attended  a  military  school,  and 
subsequently  entered  on  sonic  special 
studies  at  L«high  University.  In  i8<^3  he 
left  Lehigh  for  Denmark  to  join  the 
.American  Let^ation  at  Copenhagen,  his 
father,  Mr.  John  Hisley,  having  been  ap- 
pointed .-Xmerican  Minister  to  Den- 
mark under  Cleveland's  second  adminis- 
tration. During  his  residence  in  Den- 
mark, which  extended  over  three  years. 
he  made  several  long  visits  to  Germany. 
England  and  [•"ranee.  Men's  Tragedies 
was  preceded  three  or  four  years  ago  by 


a  collection  of  short 
stories  called  The  Sctt- 
limeiital  I'ikings,  pub- 
lished in  I^ndon  by 
Mr.  John  Lane.  Mr. 
Kisle>'  was  at  first 
drawn  to  metaphysics, 
hut  poetry  and  lictton 
proved  to  be  stronger 
attractions.  His  first 
attempt  at  liction  ap- 
peared in  The  Yellotv 
tfook.  and  the  stories 
in  his  initial  volume 
were  collected  for  the 
most  part  from  this 
and  other  English  pe- 
riodicals. Mr.  Risley 
has  just  completed  a 
no\el  which  will  prob- 
ably he  published  in 
the  autumn.  A  review 
of  Men's  Tragedies  ap- 
pears on  another  page. 


The  new  edition  of 
the  Bronte  novels 
which  is  now  being 
prepared,  and  for 
which  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  is  writing  intro- 
ductions, will  be  called 
the  Havvorth  Edition. 
Mrs.  (Jaskell's  Life  of 
Charlotte  B  route, v;h\ch 
Mr.  Clement  Shorter 
is  editing,  will  l)e  pub- 
lished nnifonnly  with 
Edition,  and  will  con- 
hitherto  unpnhlished  let- 
iritten  to  Mr. 
Smith.  Elder 


the    Ha  worth 

tain  some  fort; 

ters  by  Charlotte  Bronti 

('eorgc  Smith,  of  ib 

and  Company,  and  to  bis  mother.     The 

Haworth   Edition  of  the   llronte  novels 

will    be   published    in    this   country   by 

Mi-ssrs.  Harper  and  P.rothers. 

Mr.  Shorter,  who  recently  resigned 
his  editorship  of  the  London  Sketch  and 
the  lUuslratcd  London  .Vrii'.t  in  order  to 
complete  bis  edition  of  Mrs.  Ciaskeirs 
biography  prior  to  the  foimdation  of  a 
new  illustrated  paper,  is  also  engaged  on 
a  catalogue  of  his  library  which  promises 
to  be  of  considerable  importance  and 
value.  This  bibliographical  catalogue  will 


be  published  as  An  Editor's  Book 
Shelves^  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  in 
October,  wheii  he  also  hopes  to  launch 
his  new  joumaHstic  venture.  Mr.  Short- 
er is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  success- 
ful editors  in  London,  but  we  regret  that 
he  allows  journalisni  to  rob  us  of  more 
serious  work  in  literature,  for  which  he 
has  proved  himself  so  capable  in  his 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  Her  Circle.  Mrs. 
Shorter  (Dora  Sigerson)  will  also  pub- 
lish at  the  same  time,  through  Messrs. 
AVard  and  Lock,  a  volume  of  stories  en- 
titled The  Father  Confessor  and  Other 
Stories.  As  her  work  has  been  all  in 
poetry  so  far.  tliis  experiment  in  prose 
piques  curiosity. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  who  is  now 
abroad,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  is  cy- 
cling around  the  Western  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  intends  to  spend  the  summer 
months  partly  in  Ireland  and  partly  in 
Oxford.  Her  object  in  visiting  Ireland 
is  to  study  the  life  and  atmosphere  of  the 
country  for  her  next  book,  the  scenes  of 
v/hich  will  be  laid  in  Erin's  Isle.  Mrs. 
Wiggin  does  not  intend  to  go  into  the  old 
legends,  nor  to  make  any  attempt  at 
handling  the  dialect.  The  setting  has 
appealed  to  her  strongly  for  a  long  time, 
and  in  following  this  instinct  she  has 
never  yet  made  a  mistake  with  any  of  her 


books.  She  has  not  committed  herself 
to  the  fact  that  Penelope  will  be  the  cen- 
tra! character  of  the  book,  but  it  is  to  be 
fondly  hoped  that  she  will  not  disappoint 
a  natural  desire  to  meet  our  fascinating 
young  friend  on  new  soil. 

Messrs.  Little,  Drown  and  Company 
have  issued  recently  a  new  edition  of 
Mrs.  Anna  Bowman  Dodd's  popular 
books.  Cathedral  Days  and  fn  and  Out  of 
Three  Normandy  Inns.  They  are  very 
charmingly  illustrated,  and  make  quite  a 
fresh  bid  for  the  reader's  suffrage  in 
their  new  form.  It  is  superfluous  now 
to  add  to  the  sum  of  public  favour  which 
has  already  been  awarded  these  books. 
In  this  attractive  edition  they  ought  to 
widen  the  circle  of  their  readers. 
•t 

In  connection  with  the  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Clive  Holland  on  "Thomas 
Hardy's  Country,"  which  we  are  now 
publishing,  the  accompanying  picture  of 
the  chained  library  at  Wimborne  Minster 
will  be  of  interest  to  Hardy  lovers  in  par- 
ticularand  to  bibliophiles  in  general.  The 
library  consists  of  a  collection  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  chiefly  theo- 
logical works,  and  almost  all  the  books 
are  chained.  It  is  believed  that  the  chain- 
ing was  done  as  far  back  as  in  the  yeai 
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After  rea<Hng  Children  of  the  Mist  we 
feel  compcllal  to  say  that  Mr.  EdenPhill- 
[mtts  has  almost  succeeded  in  producing 
a  great  novel.  When  the  bixjk  was  pub- 
lished in  ICngland  in  the  winter  we 
looked  for  its  puhlication  here,  but  it  is 
only  now  that  the  Messrs.  Putnam  have 
seen  fit  to  issue  it  from  the  press.  There 
is  something  very  uncommon  in  the 
scope  and  style  of  Children  of  the  Mist. 
Never  before,  save  jjerliaps  in  the  pages 
of  the  Loriia  Doone  and  Cliristou-cll  of 
Mr.  niackmore  have  the  people  of  Devon 
an<l  Uartnioor  been  portrayed  so  sympa- 
thetically and  with  such  nnerring  faith- 
fulness. There  is  a  wealth  of  tragedy  in 
the  untutore<l,  earthy  humanity  of  these 
English  farmlands.  Mr.  Phillpotts's 
characters  are  tiieii  and  women  of  primi- 
tive pa.ssions.  simple  and  elemental,  al- 
most coarse  and  brutal,  if  yon  will,  but 
moulded  on  inevitable- heroic  lines.  The 
story  of  their  loves  and  of  their  hates. 
the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  their  lives,  is 
told  with  remarkable  power  and  poetic 
beauty,  and  with  the  large,  patient  i-har- 
ity  of  a  man  who  understands.  Children 
of  the  Mist  is  not  Mr.  Phillpotts's  first 
novel  by  any  means,  but  this  hook  places 
bis  name  so  high  in  tbe  list  of  those  who 


have  doTie  good,  faitliful  work  in  litera 
tnre  that  it  will  take  rank  as  a  fresh  sut 
prise  to  American  readers  at  least. 

The  I'leming  H,  Kevell  Company  wil 
publish  shortly  an  American  edition  o 
Black  Rock',  by  "Ralph  Connor,"  a  ne\ 
Canadian  author,  whose  book,  publisher 
in  Canada  and  England  last  autumn,  ha 
met  there  with  unusual  success.  Somi 
^Vmcrican  critics  who  have  read  thi 
'Tale  of  the  Selkirks'  are  confident  tha 
the  book  will  also  meet  with  wide  appre 
ciation  in  this  country.  The  author  i 
known  as  the  Rev.  Charles  \V.  Gordon 
of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Winnipeg.  He  i 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Torontc 
and  spent  several  years  as  a  missionar 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  hi 
came  to  know  the  life  of  the  miners  ant 
lumbermen  at  close  range  and  gathere< 
in  the  harvest  of  a  keen-eyed  observer 
winch  he  has  utilised  in  Blaek  Rock  Hi 
was  induced  by  one  of  his  college  class 
males  in  1896  to  write  a  sketcii  of  the  lifi 
he  had  seen  in  a  mountain  mining  cam] 
for  the  iyestmi}istcr,  a  religious  pape 
which  his  friend  had  just  established  ii 
Toronto.  To  the  editor's  eye  the  sketcl 
was   so  sufi^estive   of   fresh.   unworke< 
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material  that  he  returned  it  to  the  writer 
to  be  worked  over  in  a  longer  series,  the 
result  of  which  was  Black  Rock.  Ralph 
Connor  has  a  second  volume  of  char- 
acter sketches  of  a  similar  nature  al- 
most ready.  They  will  be  published  un- 
der the  title,  The  Sky-Pilot  of  the  Foot- 
Hills,  in  the  autumn  by  the  same  firm. 
Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  who  is 
at  present  in  this  country,  lecturing  at 
tlie  universities,  has  written  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  American  edition  of  Black 
Rock,  which  we  are  permitted  to  print  in 
advance.  The  book  itself  will  be  out 
about  the  middle  of  July. 

I  think  I  have  met  "Ralph  Connor."  In- 
deed, I  am  sure  I  have — once  in  a  canoe  on 
the  Red  River,  once  on  the  Assiniboine,  and 
twice  or  thrice  on  the  prairies  to  the  West. 
That  was  not  the  name  he  gave  me,  but,  if  I 
am  right,  it  covers  one  of  the  most  honest 
and  genial  of  the  strong  characters  that  are 
fighting  the  devil  and  doing  good  work  for 
men  all  over  the  world.  He  has  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  the  life  which  he  describes  in  this 
book,  and  has  himself,  for  some  years  of  hard 
and  lonely  toil,  assisted  in  the  good  influences 
which  he  traces  among  its  wild  and  often  hope- 
less conditions.  He  writes  with  the  freshness 
and  accuracy  of  an  eye-witness,  with  the  style 
(as  I  think  his  readers  will  allow)  of  a  real 
artist,  and  with  the  tenderness  and  hopeful- 
ness of  a  man  not  only  of  faith,  but  of  ex- 
perience, who  has  seen  in  fulfilment  the  ideals 
for  which  he  lives. 

The  life  to  which  he  takes  us,  though  far 
off  and  very  strange  to  our  tame  minds,  is 
the  life  of  our  brothers.  Into  the  Northwest 
of  Canada  the  young  men  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  have  been  pouring  (I  was  told),  some- 
times at  the  rate  of  48,000  a  year.  Our  broth- 
ers who  left  home  yesterday — our  hearts  can- 
not but  follow  them.  With  these  pages  Ralph 
Connor  enables  our  eyes  and  our  minds  to 
follow,  too;  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  one 
who  shall  read  this  book  and  not  find  also 
that  his  conscience  is  quickened.  There  is 
a  warfare  appointed  unto  man  upon  earth,  and 
its  struggles  are  nowhere  more  intense,  not  the 
victories  of  the  strong,  nor  the  succours 
brought  to  the  fallen,  more  heroic,  than  on  the 
fields  described  in  this  volume. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  novels  and 
stories  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  were  widely 
read  and  when  she  held  her  own  well 
with    George    Eliot — ^who    reads    them 


now  ?  And  yet  we  have  read  and  re-read 
Margaret  Maitland,  Agnes,  Innocent, 
Salem  Chapel  and  others  of  her  novels, 
and  hope  to  read  them  again.  We  would 
not  let  them  willingly  go  from  our  book- 
shelves, and  there  are  many  present-day 
novels  more  highly  rated  and  recognised 
that  we  would  sacrifice  in  their  place 
without  a  regret.  There  were  reasons 
for  her  decline  in  popular  esteem,  ^nd 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  was  not  blind  to  the 
facts,  shows  a  true  appreciation  of  them 
in  her  Autobiography,  This  Autobiog- 
raphy was  begun  in  1885,  and  is  now  pub- 
lished under  the  editorship  of  Mrs.  Harry 
Caghill,  who  was  for  long  in  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  confidence.  That  it  would  be 
painful  in  its  self -revelations  no  one  who 
knew  Mrs.  Oliphant  could  doubt,  but  it  is 
also  extremely  interesting  and  valuable. 
One  thing  may  be  noted,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle in  the  volume  that  will  give  pain  to 
any  living  person.  Her  long  connection 
with  the  Blackwoods  is  creditable  to  both 
publishers  and  author;  and  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant never  did  better  work  than  in  The 
History  of  the  House  of  the  Blackwoods, 
which  engaged  her  last  years.  This 
monumental  work  and  the  Autobiogra- 
phy and  Letters  will  perpetuate  her  mem- 
ory long  after  her  other  literary  work, 
the  outcome  of  a  prodigious  industry, 
has  sunk  into  oblivion.  There  are  two 
portraits  in  the  volume  which  have  never 
been  published  before.  We  hope  to  pub- 
lish in  our  next  issue  an  extensive  re- 
view of  the  book  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  has  been  long  intimate  with  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company  are  the  publishers 
in  this  country. 


Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand,  of  Punch  fame,  in 
the  course  of  his  interesting  chapters  of 
autobiography  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine, 
reveals  the  origin  of  that  excellent  chap- 
ter in  Happy  Thoughts  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  hero's  difficulties  in  the  library 
of  the  wrong  Frazer's  house.  It  had  its 
foundation,  in  fact,  in  the  library  of 
Thackeray's  house,  and  happened  at  a 
Punch  dinner  under  Thackeray's  roof. 
After  the  dinner  Thackeray  asked  Mr. 
Burnand  to  get  him  a  book  from  the 
shelves.  Mr.  Burnand  did  his  best,  but 
he  could  not  dislodge  the  volume — it  was 
a  dummy-  Thackeray  then  asked  him  to 
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try  in  the  next  room  for  it.  "Certainly," 
said  Mr.  Burnand,  eager  to  show  his 
readiness  and  to  put  himself  on  the  best 
possible  terms  with  the  great  man.  "I 
turned,"  he  says,  "to  go  to  the  door  in 
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JUSTIN    U  CARTHY 
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the  direction  he  Had  indicated.  No  door ; 
all  books.  Then,  on  looking  round,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  ivas  no  door; 
books  everywhere.  Yet  we  must  have 
entered  from  some  door  out  of  the 
dining-room;  and  here  we  wcrel  And 
others  had  gone  out  by  another  door ;  but 
where?  Were  we  in  a  room  without  any 
doors?  'I'll  show  you,'  he  said ;  and  then, 
intensely  enjoying  my  pu;!zlement,  he  put 
his  hand  in  among  the  books  in  the  case 
— all  dummies,  every  one — and  turning  a 
handle,  opened  th?  door  leading  into  the 
dining-room." 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  his  Reminis- 
cences, which  are  at  last  published,  tells 
a  good  story  about  lliackeray  in  refuting 
the  charge  so  often  made  tliat  he  was  an 
inordinate  admirer  of  rank  and  a  siic^ 
worthy  of  his  own  collection  of  snobs. 
The  siory  is  of  a  real  tuft-hunter  who 
claimed  to  be  of  good  family,  and  who 
was  always  boasting  of  t!ie  fact  and  tell- 
ing you  of  his  high  connections,  bring- 
ing out  the  names  of  his  first  cousin  the 
marquis,  his  second  cousin  the  duchess, 
and  so  forth.  This  man  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Thackeray  and  was  proud 
of  it.  One  day  Mr.  McCarthy  met  him  at 
the  Garrick  Club,  when  he  suddenly  be- 
gan to  talk  to  him  about  Thackeray. 
"Now  look  here,"  said  the  tuft-hunter, 
"you  always  refuse  to  believe  that  Thack- 
eray worships  the  aristocracy.  I'll  give 
you  a  convincing  proof  that  he  does,  a 
proof  that  I  got  only  this  very  day.  Do 
you  see  this  cigar?"  He  held  one  out  be- 
tween his  fingers,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  see  it.  "Well,"  he  said. 
"that  cigar  was  given  to  me  by  Thack- 
eray ;  and  do  you  know  what  he  said 
when  he  was  giving  it  to  me?"  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy had  to  admit  that  he  could  not 
form  any  guess  as  to  what  Thackeray 
might  have  said.  So  he  went  on  with  an 
air  of  triumph.  "Well,",he  said,  "Thack- 
eray's words  to  me  were  these :  'Now,  my 
dear  fellow,  here  is  a  cigar  which  I  know 
you  will  be  delighted  to  have  because  it 
is  one  of  a  box  that  was  given  to  me  bv 
a  marquis.'  Now  what  have  you  to  say?" 
Mr.  McCarthy  had  nothing  to  say.  "I 
could  have  said,"  he  adds,  "  'I  really 
didn't  know  that  Thackeray  was  as  well 
acquainted  with  you  as  all  that,'  but  I 
controlled  my  tongue,  and  the  conversa- 
tion dropped." 


Although  not  in  name  an  autobiogra- 
phv,  Mr.  McCarthy's  book  is  a  self-rcve- 
lat'ion.  The  author  stands  out  from  his 
reminiscences  a  delightful  figure,  shrewd 
and  humorous,  but  above  all  else,  of  en- 
during kindliness.  They  arc  volumes  to 
be  added  to  the  library,  and  fortunately 
tbev  appeal  more  to  the  wider  class  of 
readers  than  to  the  elite,  who  will  be  dis- 
appointed at  the  lack  of  expected  revela- 
tions concerning  the  people  discussed  in 
Mr.  McCarthy's  genial  and  kindly  pages. 
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But  these  volumes  will  be  of  great  and 
permanent  interest  to  all  students  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  for  there  have  been 
few  notable  men  and  women  with  whom 
the  author  cannot  claim  something  more 
than  a  passing  acquaintance;  and  they 
are  especially  attractive  to  bookmen  of 
every  class;  for  throughout  his  long  po- 
litical career  Mr.  McCarthy  has  been  first 
and  foremost,  though  not  so  much  as  we 
should  like,  a  man  of  letters. 

In  view  of  these  Reminiscences,  which 
are  attracting  deserved  attention,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  recall  a  literary  estimate  of 
Mr.  McCarthy  which  was  once  pro- 
nounced by  the  able  editor  of  the  Scots- 
man.  The  latter  part  of  the  criticism  is 
especially  pertinent  when  we  observe  that 
**a  good  word  for  everybody"  seems  to  be 
harped  on  by  every  reviewer  as  being  the 
keynote  of  the  book. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  Macaulay  that  he  was  a 
l)ook  in  breeches.    The  same  might  be  said  of 
Justin  McCarthy.     He  had  read  widely;  and 
he    remembered    everything   he    had    read.     I 
never  knew  a  man   with   such   a   marvellous 
verbal  memory.     Rarely  have  I  seen  him  use 
a  book  of  reference,  yet  his  articles  would  of- 
ten be  studded  with  quotations,  and  they  were 
always  correctly  made.     He  had  an  easy  grace 
of   style   which   is   not  common.     He   always 
knew    his   subject;    and   thus   he   wrote   with 
great    effect.     Many    things    have    happened 
since  the   days   when   we   were  colleagues  to 
drive  us  apart;  yet  my  friendship  for  him  has 
not   abated.     I    have   regretted   and   criticised 
the  course  he  has  taken,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  has  done  the  same  as  to  myself.     I  do  not 
think  he  can  ever  attain  the  highest  eminence 
in  anything.     He  is  always  pleasing,  but  never 
convincing.     I   mean   that   what   he   says   and 
does  leaves   no  lasting  impression.     What  he 
wanted  was  a  spice  of  the  devil.     If  he  could 
have  got  angry,  he  would  have  been  a  great 
man.     Sometimes  in  his  writing  he  seems  to 
be  getting  nearly  red  hot;  if  he  could  get  to 
white  heat  he  would  be  the  foremost  writer  of 
his  time.     In  politics  it  is  the  same.    He  has 
more  knowledge  of  the  world  and  more  con- 
structive ability  than  all  the  rest  of  the  party 
to  which  he  adheres.    But  he  cannot  be  angry ; 
he  cannot  get  into  a  passion;  he  cannot  even 
simulate  one.  Thus  he  has  been  made  a  figure- 
head, and  vastly  inferior  men  are  regarded  as 
real  leaders.    He  would  have  done  better  to 
have  kept  to  literature. 


The  Academy's  contributor  to  "Mem- 
oirs of  the  Moment"  records  a  little  say- 
ing which  seems  to  him  worthy  to  take 
its  place  among  the  rich  store  of  those 
recently  published  around  the  names  of 
the  Brownings.  It  appears  that  at  the 
time  when  the  son  of  the  poets  was  be-  ' 
ginning  his  public  career  as  a  painter,  the 
surviving  parent  was  full  of  anxiety  as 
to  the  effect  of  his  first  exhibits.  ** Peo- 
ple expect  so  much  from  him,  poor  fel- 
low," said  Mr.  Browning,  "because  he 
had  a  clever  mother." 


Over  ten  thousand  copies  of  Beatrice 
Harraden's  new  novel.  The  Fowler,  had 
been  sold  by  the  Messrs.  Blackwood  in 
England  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  a 
large  new  edition  since  then  has  been 
published.  Miss  Harraden's  work  is  also 
meeting  with  a  wide  appreciation  in  this 
country.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  a 
great  many  reviewers  miss  the  point  of 
the  story  altogether  and  fail  thereby  to 
give  the  book  its  true  rating  as  an  at- 
tempt at  fictional  psychology. 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  paid  a  flying 
visit  to  I^ndon  recently  and  returned 
again  to  Germany,  where  he  proposes  to 
live  at  least  two  years  more.  It  was 
learned  during  his  visit  that  he  has  given 
up  the  idea  of  writing  a  novel  in  the 
meantime.  His  next  publication  will 
probably  be  called  Three  Men  on  a  Bicy- 
cle, and  will  relate  the  incidents  of  a  tour 
in  the  Black  Forest. 

Mr.  Kipling's  Jungle  Book,  which  will 
probably  rank  as  his  most  popular  work, 
has  been  translated  into  very  good  French 
and  recently  published  in  Paris. 

It  is  interesting,  when  so  many  pens 
are  busy  overhauling  Mr.  Kipling's  lit- 
erary reputation,  to  recall  Mr.  Barriers 
early  estimate  of  his  illustrious  compeer 
in  letters;  the  first  estimate,  indeed,  if 
we  mistake  not,  that  hailed  Mr.  Kipling's 
arrival  as  an  event  in  literature.  When 
Rudyard  Kipling  landed  in  England  ten 
years  ago,  a  youth  of  twenty-three,  with 
eight  books  already  in  his  pocket,  the 
Auld  Licht  Idylls  had  been  published  a 
year,  and  people  were  taking  an  expect- 
ant interest  in  A  Window  in  Thrums. 
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Mr.  Barrie  had  made  his  name,  and  was 
sailing  into  favour  on  the  top  of  the  wave. 
Six  months  later  his  young  fellow-crafts- 
man was  by  his  side.  friithandthcWorld, 
in  London,  were  tossing  his  name  to  and 
fro  in  hot  argument  as  to  his  pretensions, 
and  Gavin  Ogilvy  himself  was  studying 
the  Man  from  Nowhere  in  an  attitude  at 
once  critical  and  congratulatory.  From 
the  very  outset  Mr.  Barrie  admired  Mr. 
Kipling.  Writing  in  the  British  Weekly 
in  the  early  summer  of  1890,  he  declared 
roundly  that  no  young  man  of  such  ca- 
pacity had  appeared  in  our  literature  for 
years,  and  pronounced  him  a  second  Bret 
Hartc.  Ten  months  later,  in  an  article  in 
the  Contemporary  Reviezv,  he  repeated 
this  opinion,  or,  at  least,  one  very  like  it. 
"  It  is  Mr.  Bret  Harte  that  Mr.  Kipling 
most  resembles.  He,  too,  uses  the  lan- 
tern flash ;  Mnlvaney  would  have  been  at 
home  in  Red  Gulch  and  Mr.  Oakhurst 
in  Simla."  Further  on  he  adds :  "  Mr. 
Kipling  has  one  advantage.  He  is  never 
theatrical,  as  Mr.  Harte  sometimes  is. 
There  is  more  restraint  in  Mr.  Kipling's 
art.  But  Mr,  Harte  is  easily  first  in  his 
drawing  of  women."  This  defect  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  is  hinted  at  in  the  earlier  article. 
"  He  has  not  as  yet  drawn  a  lady  with 
much  success."  Girlhood  had  proved  be- 
yond him,  F.ven  Maisie,  in  The  Light 
that  Failed,  was  to  Mr.  Barrie  utterly 
uninteresting — colourless  and  a  nonentity. 


In  these  two  appreciations,  the  first 
written  in  1890.  the  other  in  1891,  the 
opinions  expressed  are  practically  the 
same,  but  the  attitudes  are  entirely  differ- 
ent. In  the  first  the  note  of  surprise  is 
evident,  and  the  hesitation,  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future,  which  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's precocity  made  inevitable  in  all  the 
earlier  reviews  of  his  work.  In  the  sec- 
ond he  is  accepted  as  a  writer  of  mark, 
a  man  about  whom  his  fellow-workers 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  definite  opinion. 
And  Mr.  Barrie  has  some  very  well-defined 
opinions,  especially  on  the  subject  of 
style.  He  criticises  Mark  Twain's  say- 
ing— "It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  read 
Mr.  Kipling's  writings  for  their  style 
alone,  if  there  were  no  story  back  of  it." 
It  might,  Mr.  Barrie  says,  be  a  good 
thing  if  it  were  not  impossible,  the  style 
being  the  story.  He  contrasts  him  sharp- 
ly with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    "He 


is  to  Mr.  Stevenson  as  phonetic  spdltn 
is  to  pure  English."  And  on  this  their 
Mr.  Barrie  dilates  at  length,  admittin 
that  Mr.  Kipling  gains  his  end — tli 
vivid  presentment  of  his  idea — by  coars< 
ness  sometimes,  by  audacity  often,  bi 
showing  that  whether  by  "journalese"  c 
Lindley  Murray  he  gains  it  and  clincht 
it,  and  secures  it  as  few  other  writers  ha\ 
ever  done.  "While  Mr.  Stevenson  sei 
his  horse  at  ideas  of  one  syllable,  an 
goes  over  like  a  bird,  Mr.  Kipling  is  fa< 
ing  Mesopotamia  and  reaching  the  oth( 
side,  perhaps  on  his  head,  or  muddy." 


In  the  British  Weekly  Mr.  Barrie  ir 
sisted  mu-ii  on  Mr.  Kipling's  cynicisn 
Me  was  too  much  of  a  cynic  to  be  a  poe 
and  his  verses,  many  of  them,  were  onl 
"spirited  doggerel."  That,  however,  wa 
Mr.  Barrie's  opinion  when  he  had  onl 
the  Departmental  Vittics  to  judge  bj 
Probably  he  has  modified  it  since  iSge 
But  the  charge  of  cynicism  he  repeat 
again  and  again.  It  is  "that  of  one  wh 
rejoices  in  being  a  cynic."  It  dwells  upo 
the  ugly  side  of  humanity  and  of  societj 
It  confines  its  attention  to  the  "dirty  cot 
ncr  of  the  room."  But  ten  years  hav 
changed  that  too,  and  even  in  these  firs 
months  of  Kipling's  career  Mr.  Barri 
had  a  generous  acknowledgment  for  "th 
brilliant  style,  the  masterly  charactei 
sketching  and  the  quaint  humour,"  an 
a  hopeful  prophecy  for  the  future.  Th 
young  man's  audacity  took  his  elder 
aback  just  at  first ;  they  were  hardly  p« 
pared  to  find  it  genius.  "He  beganb 
dancing  on  ground  that  most  novelist 
look  long  at  before  they  adventure  a  foot, 
Mr.  Barrie  had  no  objection  to  his  danc 
ing  on  this  risky  ground ;  but  he  was  cor 
scions  of  a  lack  of  perspective  in  Mi 
Kipling's  work.  He  flashed  his  lightnin 
into  his  own  corner  vividly  enough.  M: 
Barrie  would  have  liked  a  wider  viei 
simply  for  the  sake  of  comparison  an 
the  sense  of  proportion.  And  once  mor 
it  seems  to  us  that  these  ten  years  wi 
have  given  him  what  he  wanted. 


On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Barri 
considered  that  Mr.  Kipling's  chief  d« 
feet  was  ignorance  of  life,  aiid  in  sut 
stantiating  this  somewhat  startling  chai^ 
he  says  some  of  the  wisest  and  weightiei 
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things  he  has  ever  said,  even  when  at 
work  in  his  own  field,  which  is  not  criti- 
cism. "He  believes"  (Mr.  Barrie  is 
speaking  of  Dick  Heldar  in  The  Light 
that  Failed,  whom  he  identifies  with  Mr. 
Kipling)  "that  because  he  has  knocked 
about  the  world  in  shady  company  he  has 
no  more  to  learn.  It  never  dawns  on 
him  that  he  is  but  a  beginner  in  knowl- 
edge of  life  compared  to  many  men  who 
have  stayed  at  home  with  their  mothers. 
He  knows  so  little  where  is  the  fire  in 
which  men  and  women  are  proved  that 
he  has  crossed  a  globe  for  it,  which 
is  like  taking  a  journey  to  look  for  one's 
shadow."  And  this  is,  or,  at  all  events, 
was,  in  1891,  Mr.  Barrie's  ultimatum. 
"With  the  mass  of  his  fellow-creatures 
Mr.  Kipling  is  out  of  touch,  and  thus  they 
are  an  unknown  tongue  to  him.  He  will 
not  even  look  for  the  key.  At  present  he 
is  a  rare  workman  with  a  contempt  for 
the  best  material."  Here  we  have  a  hint 
of  that  serious  limitation  which  still 
stifles  the  highest  reach  of  genius  in  Mr. 
Kipling  by  contracting  the  broad,  human 
sympathies,  the  large  tolerance,  the  deeper 
trust  in  mankind,  the  mighty  hopes  which 
distinguish  the  great  artist. 

There  are  probably  only  two  foreigners 
in  the  world  capable  of  writing  a  history 
of  Japanese  literature,  and  one  of  these 
is,  beyond  doubt,  Mr.  William  George 
Aston,  C.M.G.,  whose  most  interesting 
History  of  Japanese  Literature  has  just 
been  published  by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  Mr.  Aston's  connec- 
tion with  Japan  began  five-and-thirty 
years  ago.  He  knew  Japan  in  her  pic- 
turesque old  days,  before  the  Revolution 
of  i8i67  had  unseated  the  last  of  the 
Shoguns,  and  resuscitated  the  Mikado 
as  the  constitutional  head  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  great  clans,  such  as  the  Sat- 
suma  and  Choshiu.  He  began  his  con- 
nection with  Japan  as  a  student-inter- 
preter in  1864,  became  interpreter  and 
translator  to  the  English  Legation  at 
Yedo,  as  Tokio  was  called  in  those  days, 
in  1870;  assistant  Japanese  Secretary  to 
the  Legation  in  1875  ^^d  Japanese  Secre- 
tary in  1886.  In  Japan,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary first,  second  and  third  secretaries, 
the  English  Minister  is  provided  with  a 
Japanese  Secretary,  that  is,  a  Japanese- 
speaking  English  secretary,  a  most  re* 


sponsible  officer  in  a  country  where  only 
about  one  Englishman  in  a  hundred  can 
read  a  word  of  the  language,  and  not  a 
very  much  larger  percentage  can  speak 
it.  There  are  English  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  first  rank  in  Japan  which 
have  not  a  single  Englishman  in  their 
employ  who  understands  Japanese,  all 
the  interpreting  being  done  through  a 
Chinese  shroff  or  compradore. 

A  correspondent  from  Clifton  Springs, 
New  York,  writes  us  to  ask  if  the  allusion 
to  the  Christian  name  of  Dumas's  much 
acted  hero  in  the  June  number  of  The 
Bookman  was  not  "a  bright  joke"  of  our 
own.  She  further  assures  us  that  her 
D'Artagnan  "was  christened  Louis  in 
the  first  chapter,"  and  asks  "When  did  he 
become  Jonas?"  We  are  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  this,  nor  are  we  sorry  to  be  thus 
provoked  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
amazing  manner  in  which  Dumas's  work 
has  been  "done"  into  English.  If  our 
correspondent  will  look  into  the  first 
chapter  of  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires  in 
the  original  French  she  will  find  that  it 
contains  no  allusion  to  D'Artagnan's 
Christian  name.  The  "Louis"  was  a 
gratuity  on  the  part  of  the  translator — 
he  probably  liked  that  name,  or  he 
thought  that  all  Frenchmen  were  named 
Louis — when  they  were  not  named  Al- 
phonse — or  else  it  was  sheer  excess  of 
impudence  and  bad  manners.  Very  likely 
the  last,  for  the  smudge  of  his  hoof  is  ap- 
parent on  every  page — distorting  the 
text,  suppressing  expletives,  assuring  us 
in  foot-notes  that  he,  as  a  pretty  good 
English  horseman,  finds  the  feats  of 
Dumas's  cavaliers  ridiculous,  and  warn- 
ing us  loftily  that  the  author  and  not  the 
translator  is  responsible  for  the  book. 
Adding  a  simple  "Louis"  is  a  very  small 
matter  to  the  translator,  who  in  Vingt 
Ans  Apris  arrogantly  suppresses  an  en- 
tire chapter  that  is  not  only  in  itself  im- 
portant, but  is  absolutely  essential  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  story.  If  our  cor- 
respondent will  take  up  Vingt  Ans  Apris 
and  turn  to  the  fortieth  chapter  she  will 
find  a  letter  from  the  Gascon  to  Athos, 
Comte  de  la  Fere,  signed  "Jonas  d'Ar- 
tagnan." 

Harking  back  to  what  was  said  in  the 
June  number  about  the  significance  of 
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D'Artagnan*s  Christian  name  and  the 
conventional  stage  conception  of  the 
character,  something  is  also  due  to  the 
memory  of  Messieurs  Athos,  Porthos 
and  Aramis,  about  as  amiable  a  trio  of 
cut-throats  as  can  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  history  or  romance.  Of  course, 
over  the  footlights  they  are  mere  su- 
peniumeraries,  lugged  in  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck  as  foils  for  the  Gascon 
— as  a  concession  to  Dumas.  No  stage  is 
broad  enough,  no  stagecraft  elastic 
enough  to  permit  of  their  being  given  the 
places  to  which  they  are  entitled.  In  the 
Valhalla  of  fiction  there  is  none  at  once 
so  well  loved  and  so  contemptuously 
scorned.  They  are  men's  heroes.  Liter- 
ary floorwalkers  find  them  inelegant; 
smug  young  public-school  principals  as- 
sure you  that  they  are  very  sensational, 
and  loftily  deplore  and  pity  the  extrava- 
gances and  shortcomings  of  their  crea- 
tor; the  Hypatias  of  the  "Ladies' Reading 
Circles'* — those  charitable  institutions  for 
people  of  small  brains  and  defective  edu- 
cation— sniff  and  pass  imperiously  by. 
Probably  the  woman  never  lived  who 
took  up  Les  Trots  Mousqueiaircs  with 
the  proper  spirit  of  affection,  reverence 
and  humanity.  The  banquets  with  which 
Dumas  and  Fielding  and  Rabelais  re- 
gale us  are — more's  the  pity! — strictly 
stag  affairs. 

To  bring  out  on  the  stage  the  character 
of  Aramis  it  would  be  necessary  to  build 
a  play  about  him  alone.  In  the  accepted 
.stage  versions  Athos  has  had  a  past; 
Porthos  a  baldric  and  a  stuffed  coat; 
Aramis  nothing.  Dumas's  heart  was 
never  with  the  Abbe;  despite  this,  per- 
haps even  by  reason  of  it,  Aramis  is  at 
times  the  most  marvellous  and  many- 
sided  creation  of  the  four.  The  playwright 
has  made  use  only  of  the  tragic  side  of 
Athos's  character ;  his  serenity  and  nobil- 
ity are  wholly  ignored.  The  prologue  to 
the  Sidney  Grundy  version  was  entirely 
superfluous.  It  was  a  good,  strong  scene, 
but  the  setting  belonged  properly  to  the 
logical  climax  of  the  story — the  execution 
of  Miladi  at  the  village  of  Armentieres. 
The  history  of  the  branding  of  Anne  de 
Breiul  is  best  told  by  the  maudlin  Athos, 
over  the  cabaret  table.  In  the  narration, 
broken  by  hoots  of  ironic  laughter,  we 
have  at  a  glance  Dumas's  splendidly 
tragic  conception  of  the  character. 


The  humour  of  the  stage  musketeers  is 
born  entirely  of  D'Artagnan's  Gascon- 
nades,  Jkron  I*orthos  du  Vallon  de 
Bracieux  de  Pierrefonds,  etc. — one  of  the 
really  great  humorous  creations  of  fiction 
— is  comparatively  ignored,  despite  the 
fact  that  throughout  Lcs  Trois  Mousquc- 
taires,  Vingt  Ans  Aprcs  and  the  Vicomtc 
de  Bragclonnc  he  is  the  spirit  of  a  thou- 
sand buffooneries  of  speech  and  action 
that  seem  especially  fitted  for  stage  pres- 
entation. Quite  at  random,  let  us  suggest 
Mousqueton's  account  of  Porthos's  week- 
ly round  of  occupations  in  Vingt  Ans 
Aprts  as  a  comic  footlight  device  com- 
parable to  Cyrano's  six  methods  of  get- 
ting to  the  moon.  Of  course  the  primary 
reason  for  the  suppression  of  Porthos  as 
a  character  is  physical.  One  could  not 
readily  find,  even  among  the  troupe  of 
stalking  young  giants  and  giantesses 
whom  the  Frohmans  use  in  their  roman- 
tic melodramas,  an  actor  six  feet  six 
inches  in  height  and  weighing  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds  avoirdupois — ^as 
did  Dumas's  musketeer. 


Anonymity  has  its  advantages,  after 
all,  as  w^itness  the  following: 

Sirs:  I  do  not  demand  your  sympathy,  but 
I  ask  for  it  in  all  humility.  A  gentleman  who. 
I  believe,  hails  from  California,  is  possessed 
of  a  very  ready  wit.  He  loves  children;  so  do 
I.  He  writes  nonsense ;  so  do  I.  He  is  fain  to 
have  kinship  with  the  fairies;  I  am  already 
one  of  their  best  friends ;  free  of  their  craft. 

Sometimes,  in  various  periodicals,  I  sign  my 
name;  so  does  he.  We  have  even  clashed 
in  the  same  issue  of  the  same  paper.  His 
name — one  must  he  courteous  in  these  matters 
—is  GELETT  BURGESS.  Mine  is  horribly 
similar— GH.BERT  BURGESS. 

I  recently  wrote  some  signed  art  criticisms 
in  a  daily  paper  concerning  the  pictures  that 
should  never  have  been  painted  at  the  Acad- 
emy and  New  Gallery.  To  him,  hi  many 
quarters,  was  accorded  the  discredit.  He,  tell- 
ing monstrous  child  tales  in  a  paper  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  women  generally  and  fashion- 
plates  in  particular,  has  made  a  great  success. 
But  part  of  this  has  been  accredited  to  me. 

What  am  I  to  do? 

Shall  I  go  to  California  and  become  a 
humorist  under  his  name,  or  shall  I  persuade 
him  to  stay  in  this  country  and  become  a  critic 
under  my  name? 

I  respect  him ;  but  I  fear  him,  seeing  that  he 
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gets  the  credit  of  all  my  worst  work  and  I  get 
the  credit  of  all  his  best.  And  he  is  bound  to 
have  his  revenge. 

Perhaps  you,  sir,  can  arrange  a  meeting  be- 
tween us,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  effect  a 
compromise.  For  instance,  a  bond  might  be 
drawn  up  thus:  I,  in  future,  will  sign  Harold 
Brown;  he,  in  his  turn,  will  inscribe  himself 

John  Smith.    I  am,  etc., 

Gilbert  Burgess. 


Mr.  Burgess's  (Gelett)  series  of  fairy 
tales,  entitled  The  Lively  City  o'  Ligg, 
appearing  at  present  in  the  Criterion  here 
and  in  the  Queen  in  England,  will  be  col- 
lected and  published  as  a  Christmas  book 
for  children ;  and  his  Goop  Babies,  now 
adorning  the  pages  of  St,  Nicholas,  will 
experience  the  same  fortune. 

We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the 
following  letter  from  Sir  Martin  Conway, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Man- 
agement of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Authors : 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

Sirs:  I  see  in  your  issue  of  May  a  reference 
is  made  to  the  Authors'  Society.  It  is  not  my 
desire  in  any  way  to  pass  remarks  with  regard 
to  the  gentleman  you  term  the  "  Napoleon  of 
Print,"  but  as  representative  of  the  Society  of 
Authors  I  think  it  only  fair  that  the  statement 
you  have  made  should  not  pass  without  some 
answer,  especially  as  the  statement  not  being 
absolutely  incorrect  leads  to  a  false  deduction. 
The  Society  of  Authors  was  established  in 
1884  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  The  maintenance,  definition,  and  defence 
of  literary,  dramatic  and  musical  property. 

2.  The  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the 
Laws  of  Domestic  Copyright. 

3.  The  promotion  of  International  Copy- 
right. 

It  docs  not  and  may  not  in  any  way  act  as 
an  agent  and  is  not  and  may  not  be  a  trading 
body.  Whether  it  has  succeeded  in  its  aims 
and  objects  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  it  has  a  membership 
of  fourteen  hundred  and  that  that  membership 
is  still  increasing.  So  far  from  acting  and  do- 
ing agents'  work,  it  has  in  its  position  as  de- 
fender of  literary  property  constantly  to  ad- 
vise authors  to  be  as  careful  in  dealing  with 
literary  agents  as  they  are  in  dealing  with  pub- 
lishers, advice  that  is  most  necessary  in  the 
present  day. 


I  have  put  this  statement  forward,  as  the 
writer  of  the  article  referred  to  is  evidently 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  work  that  the  society 
has  carried  on  for  fifteen  years  and  of  the  re- 
sults it  has  obtained  on  behalf  of  authors. 

I  cannot  allow  it  to  pass  that  any  gentleman, 
however  distinguished,  has  by  his  own  indi- 
vidual effort  not  only  achieved  more  than  the 
society,  but  anticipated  its  action.  This  in- 
cludes not  only  the  great  principles  laid  down 
above  for  the  vindication  of  which  it  was  es- 
tablished, but  every  conceivable  detail  relating 
to  the  business  management  of  literary  prop- 
erty.    I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

London,  May  9,  1899.         Martin  Conway. 

n 

Messrs.  H.  S.  Stone  and  Company  will 
be  the  publishers  of  Mr.  Arthur  Morri- 
son's new  novel,  entitled  To  London 
Town,  which  we  announced  as  in  prepa- 
ration some  time  ago.  It  is  a  story  of 
East  End  life,  but  deals  with  quite  a  dif- 
ferent phase  from  that  which  forms  the 
subject-matter  of  the  same  author's  Tales 
of  Mean  Streets  and  A  Child  of  the  J  ago. 
To  London  Town  will  be  published  in 
the  autumn. 

Mr.  Winston  Spencer  Churchiirs  new 
novel.  Affairs  of  State,  which  is  now  run- 
ning serially  in  Macmillan's  Magazine, 
will  be  published  in  book  form  in  Eng- 
land and  America  in  the  early  part  of 
next  year.  We  understand  that  Messrs. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  and  not 
the  Macmillan  Company,  as  has  been 
elsewhere  stated,  will  be  the  publishers 
of  Mr.  Churchill's  book.  This  will  do 
something  toward  clearing  the  confusion 
that  has  already  arisen  about  the  name 
of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  of  Celebrity 
fame,  whose  Richard  Carvel  has  just 
been  published,  and  that  of  the  late  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  son. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Frank  T.  Bullen, 
the  author  of  those  delightful  books  The 
Cruise  of  the  Cachalot  and  Idylls  of  the 
Sea,  has  recently  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment at  the  Meteorological  Office  in  Lon- 
don in  order  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  literary  work. 

Mr.  Stephen  Crane  has  just  finished 
the  novel  on  which  he  has  been  engaged 
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Since  his  return  to  London  from  Cuba. 
The  book  will  probably  not  appear  until 
next  year,  as  the  novel  is  to  be  published 
serially  in  the  first  instance.  His  War  is 
Kind,  containing  this  and  other  poems, 
has  just  been  issued,  with  drawings  by 
Will  Bradley.  The  publishers  are  the 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  and  a 
notice  of  the  book  appears  on  another 
page.  War  is  Kind  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  The  Bookman  for  February, 
1896,  and  a  fac-simile  of  the  manuscript, 
which  is  still  in  our  possession,  is  here- 
with given. 

It 

The  added  sketches  to  the  new  edition 
of  Mr.  James  L.  Ford's  The  Literary 


Shop,  published  by  the  Chelsea 
Company,  are  descriptive  of  life 
and  letters  in  the  AIcQure  vil- 
lage of  Syndicate,  which  model 
literary  community,  according 
to  Mr.  Ford,  **was  established 
about  four  years  ago  on  a  con- 
venient and  healthful  rise  of 
ground  overlooking  the  Hacken- 
sack  River,  which  is  navigable 
at  that  point."  Mr.  Ford  tells 
us  the  story  of  this  strange  vil- 
lage of  nearly  four  thousand 
able-bodied  authors,  poets  and 
]^_  syndicate  hands,  together  with 
their  wives  and  families,  with  a 
gravity  worthy  of  Tartarin  at 
Port  Tarascon.  He  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  witness  the 
arrival  of  the  herd  of  blooded 
Scotch  dialect  authors  imported 
under  a  year's  contract  for 
work  on  the  serial  Blithe  Joe- 
kie*s  Gane  Awa\  He  came 
upon  them  as  they  were  tramp- 
ing across  the  Jersey  prairies  in 
the  wake  of  a  pair  of  bleating 
bagpipes,  rounded  up  and 
driven  into  their  corral  in  the 
principal  thoroughfare  of  the 
village  of  Syndicate  by  a  pant- 
ing but  vigilant  collie  secured 
for  the  purpose  from  a  firm  ot 
Edinburgh  publishers.  Life  in 
Syndicate  is  singularly  free 
from  the  hardships  which  are 
supposed  to  be  attendant  upon 
a  literary  career.  The  "hands" 
are  comfortably  housed  and  fed, 
draw  steady  wages  and  have 
their  hours  of  outdoor  relaxa- 
tion. Mr.  Ford  gives  us  a  delightfully 
idyllic  description  of  their  annual  field 
sports,  show^ing  them  meeting  in  healthy, 
invigorating  athletic  competition,  vying 
with  each  other  in  '^putting  the  twenty- 
pound  Harper's  Bazar  joke,"  and  "chas- 
ing the  greased  publisher." 

It 

Perhaps  the  charm  of  The  Literary 
Shop  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  so  few  books  of  genuine  satire. 
Much  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Ford's  pas- 
sion for  pricking  shams,  but  here  his 
humour  is,  in  the  main,  kindly  and 
genial ;  of  the  sort  that  should  be  relished 
even  by  those  who  are  made  the  victims. 
But  occasionally  Mr.  Ford  lays  aside  this 
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tone  of  pleasant  banter  and  takes  up  the 
cudgel  in  goodly  earnest.  Underlying  his 
sarcasm  is  a  sturdy  belief  in,  an  honest 
reverence  for,  all  that  is  true  and  strong 
and  sincere  in  all  literature ;  his  scorn  for 
dull  pretence  and  for  those  people  who 
believe  in  it  and  fawn  upon  it,  flashes  out 
brightly  and  bitterly.  He  refers  to  a 
magazine  article  published  in  June,  1875, 
in  which  the  writer,  a  man  totally  un- 
known to  fame,  treating  of  the  Latin 
Quarter  of  Paris,  takes  up  the  Vie  de 
Bohente  and  gravely  says  that  he  finds 
nothing  funny  in  the  programme  of  the 
reception  given  by  Marcel,  the  "Great 
Painter,"  and  Rodolphe,  the  "Great 
Poet."  For  twenty  years  it  has  been  rank- 
ling, and  the  vigour  with  which  Mr.  Ford 
brings  down  his  cudgel  on  the  offending 
skull  is  very  warming  to  the  heart  that  at 
one  and  twenty  or  thereabouts  has 
throbbed  under  the  influence  of  Murger's 
book — been  moved  to  laughter  and  tears 
by  the  story  of  the  immortal  four — a 
brotherhood  comparable  only  to  that 
other  four  of  the  romance  of  Alexandre 
Dumas.  Mr.  Ford's  liking  for  Bohemia 
is  not  confined  to  the  Pays  Latin  of  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Seine.  It  is  of  in- 
terest that  he  believes  in  the  existence  of 
a  New  York  Bohemia.  He  told  us  of  it 
in  Bohemia  Invaded;  it  is  constantly  re- 
ferred to  in  The  Literary  Shop,  He  does 
not  find  it  at  artist  teas  or  in  bachelor 
girls*  studios,  but  in  the  normal  haunts  of 
the  sane,  healthy,  hard-working  news- 
paper man — a  Bohemia  of  "bobtails"  and 
"pat  hands"  and  "straddles"  and  rye 
whiskey.  In  the  eighth  decade  of  the 
century  it  gathered  in  Pfaff's,  where  the 
poets  repaired  after  successful  invasions 
of  Mr.  Bonner's  Ledger  sanctum. 


We  hope  that  Mr.  Ford  is  not  going  to 
be  content  with  what  he  has  said  in  The 
Literary  Shop,  There  is  more  to  be 
written  about  the  subject — much  more — 
more  ribs  to  be  playfully  jabbed,  more 
humbugs  and  shams  to  be  stoutly  at- 
tacked, and  Mr.  Ford  is  the  man  to  do  it. 
There  ^s  urgent  need  for  a  companion 
volume,  "The  Literary  Coast"  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  that  shall  humorously 
tell  of  the  other  side  of  the  question — life 
among  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
utterly  "impossible"  people  who  are  jost- 
ling and  pushing  to  get  themselves  and 


their  wares  past  the  custom-house  ofii- 
cers,  so  to  speak,  that  guard  the  literary 
frontier.  We  want  to  hear,  for  instance, 
what  he  has  to  say  about  the  woman  of 
literary  aspirations  who,  upon  receiving 
the  conventional  printed  slip  of  rejection, 
finds  consolation  in  the  "rejection  docs 
not  necessarily  imply  want  of  merit" 
clause,  which  she  later  translates  to  an 
admiring  circle  of  friends  as  "having  re- 
ceived a  personal  letter  from  the  editor  of 
the complimenting  me  on  my  liter- 
ary work" ;  what  he  has  to  say  about  pub- 
lic-school principals  who  "patronise"  Bal- 
zac, or  flatly  refuse  to  patronise  him — 
the  list  deserving  of  castigation  is  a  long 
one,  and,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Ford  is 
the  man  to  lay  on  the  birch. 

It 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  confesses  to 
having  been  bored  to  death  by  one  of  the 
annual  Authors'  dinners  which  she  at- 
tended once  and  to  which  only  members 
of  the  Authors'  Society  are  admitted. 
The  price  is  limited  to  a  guinea  a  plate. 
It  takes  place  in  the  large  banqueting 
room  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  and 
usually  about  three  hundred  people  are 
present.  The  dinner  is  always  excellent 
and  is  enjoyed  by  a  great  many  distin- 
guished people.  But,  so  Mrs.  Atherton 
says,  nothing  could  exceed  the  dulness 
of  tlie  speeches,  most  of  which  were  a 
half  hour  long.  "First  the  chairman 
prosed  away;  then  an  ambassador  spoke 
in  French  for  thirty-five  minutes;  then 
an  able  writer  spoke  and  spoke  and 
spoke,  until  the  chairs  of  the  lower  tables 
scraped  by  themselves.  When  it  came  to 
Rider  Haggard's  turn  he  literally  beat  his 
breast  in  the  effort  to  be  animated  and 
jolly."  Every  one  seemed  to  be  op- 
pressed by  the  memory  of  the  guinea  he 
had  sacrificed  for  the  honour  of  belong- 
ing to  the  aristocracy  of  the  Authors'  So- 
ciety. 

Mrs.  Atherton  has  revised  a  paper  on 
"Literary  London"  which  she  read  at  the 
Washington  Club,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  has  allowed  it  to  be  printed  in  our 
English  contemporary.  Mrs.  Atherton's 
notion  of  Literary  London  is,  of  course, 
conceived  from  Mrs.  Atherton's  peculiar 
point  of  view,  and  is  a  thing  of  social 
functions,  dinners,  teas,  receptions  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is  the  Ladies' 
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Dinner  at  the  Vagabonds'  Club,  at  which 
Conan  Doyle  and  Frankfort  Moore  of- 
fend Mrs.  Atherton  by  long  speeches, 
and  Anthony  Hope  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Norman  please  her  by  their  brevity  and 
grace  and  wit.  Then  there  are  the  week- 
ly teas  at  the  Woman  Writers*  Club; 
and  once  upon  a  time  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland — who  writes  puzzles  for  The 
Gentlewoman — gave  up  Stafford  House 
to  one  of  the  Society  of  Women  Jour- 
nalists* tea  crushes.  Mrs.  Atherton's 
point  of  view  is  decidedly  entertaining, 
and,  naturally,  unconventional,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with 
literature.  She  appears  to  have  a  keen 
eye  for  the  sort  of  appearance  that  her 
social  literary  acquaintances  make — the 
smartly  dressed  men,  the  headgear  and 
gowns  of  the  women,  and  the  display  of 
jewels.  It  is  all  very  superficial  and 
frothy  and  far  away  from  what  we  have 
conceived  Literary  London  to  be — but 
that  is  another  story. 


Incidentally,  Mrs.  Atherton  lets  us  see 
what  she  thinks  of  some  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  day.  According  to  Mrs. 
Atherton,  there  is  no  one  in  England  to- 
day who  combines  the  genuine  story-tell- 
ing faculty  with  a  perfect  style.  Even 
the  worshippers  of  George  Meredith  will 
attempt  but  a  feeble  defence  when  **his 
atrocious  style"  comes  up  for  discussion. 
Hardy,  whose  style  is  better  because 
simpler,  **lacks  the  higher  distinction;'* 
Mrs.  Ward  is  a  good  story-teller  "gone 
wrong;"  Kipling's  style  is  his  own,  and 
he  has  caused  his  "scorn  for  the  literary 
manner"  to  reverberate.  The  style  of 
most  of  the  popular  romanticists  is  "sec- 
ond rate ;"  and  although  Hope  and  Wey- 
man  write  like  scholarly  gentlemen .  and 
have  cultivated  an  artistic  brevitv  "thev 
are  not  stylists."  She  tells  us  that  when 
a  new  writer  appears  in  London  whose 
every  sentence  glitters,  a  certain  group, 
who  have  made  a  fetish  of  what  thev  call 
Style,  prostrate  themselves  before  this 
new  writer  and  hail  him  as  a  new  genius. 
**'i1iat  he  lacks  the  first  essential  of 
genius,  the  creative  fire,  does  not  worry 
them  at  all.  That  variety  must  be  dis- 
covered bv  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  bv  the 
Saturday  Rcinezv,  or  by,  possibly.  The 
Spectator/*  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  by 
the  wav,  is  one  of  Mrs.  Atherton's  "dis- 


coverers,"  and  has  been  very  zealous  in 
her  behalf  since  she  began  to  arrive  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  Henry  James  is 
one  of  those  stvlists  "who  would  sell  ;i 
human  emotion  for  three  words  uniquely 
put  together."  He  has  now  become  so 
exacting  that  it  is  all  he  can  do  to  finish 
a  sentence.  He  has  been  so  persistently 
and  laboriously  imitated,  poor  man,  that 
he  has  finally  turned  about  and  begun  to 
imitate  himself.  His  large  and  distin- 
guished vocabulary  has  almost  ceased 
**to  have  any  meaning  for  Mr.  James — or 
for  his  readers."  Mrs.  Atherton  drops 
the  information  here  that  he  reviewed  a 
book  of  hers  once,  and  she  adds,  "I  do 
not  know  to  this  day  whether  he  liked  it 
or  not."  It  is  Mrs.  MeynelKs  name  that 
has  been  the  responsible  red  rag  for  all 
this  tirade  of  Mrs.  Atherton's,  on  wdiat 
she  calls  the  literature  of  words.  Her 
scorn  of  the  "elusive"  and  "faddish" 
Mrs.  Meynell  is  the  most  real  thing  in 
this  paper  on  Literary  London.  It  gives 
her  a  text  for  a  sermon  on  style  whose 
conclusion  is  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell— and  oh,  we  forgot  Mr.  W.  E.  Hen- 
ley— are  a  sort  of  portent  of  the  deca- 
dence, the  loss  of  virilitv,  that  nnist  fol- 
low  upon  over-civilisation. 


Great  amusement  is  often  caused  by 
the  curious  names  under  which  well- 
known  books  are  asked  for.  Here  are  a 
few  specimens  from  a  London  book- 
seller's list : 


Titles  Given. 

Shakespeare's     Judith. 

Ed.  by  Black. 
The    Curtain   will    not 

Rise    To-night.     By 

Thorpe. 
His  Equals  and  other 

Poems. 
Paradise   of    Burglars. 
Four  Wings    and    an 

Arm. 
The  Newcomers. 
Harry  Snoodle's  Mas- 
terpiece. 
Genaire. 
Darwin's  Indecent 

Man. 
Galloping    Midwives. 

Moses   Hart's  Twelve 

Masses. 
Homer's  The  Ills   He 

Had. 
How  I  roasted  Moses. 


What  They  Should 
Have  Been. 

Jud?th  Shakcspc are. 
By  W.   Black. 

Thorpe's  Curfew 
must  not  ring  To- 
night. 

Ezekiel  and  Other 
Poems. 

Burglars  in  Paradise. 

Four   Winds   Farm. 

Thackeray' s  New- 
comes. 

Aristotle's  Master- 
piecc. 

Jane  Eyre. 

Darwin's  Descent  of 
Man. 

Galabin's  Treatise  on 
Midwifery. 

Mozart's  Twelfth 
Mass. 

ITomer's   Iliad. 

How  I  reached  the 
Masses. 
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It  gives  us  genuine  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company  have  acquired  the  plates  of 
Mark  Rutherford's  three  remarkable 
books — The  Autobiography  of  Mark 
Rutherford,  Mark  Rutherford's  Deliver- 
ance and  The  Revolution  in  Tanner's 
Lane — and  will  reissue  them  in  a  more 
worthy  manner  than  has  yet  been  done  in 
this  country.    They  will  be  published  in 


two  volumes — The  Autobiography  and 
Deliverance,  being  really  the  same  story, 
will  be  included  in  one  volume. 

We  reproduce  George  Eliot's  dedi- 
cation of  the  manuscript  of  Adam  Bedc 
to  George  Henry  Lewes.  The  origi- 
nal is  among  the  British  Museum  auto- 
graphs. 
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CONCERNING  "RICHARD  CARVEL." 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  II IS  CRITIC. 


I. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  print  in  your  July  number 
this  reply  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Uffington  Valentine's  review  of  Richard  Car- 
vel, which  appeared  in  the  June  Bookman. 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Uffington  Valentine  has  taken  up 
a  page  or  more  in  his  attempt  to  pick  up  petty 
inaccuracies,  though  he  afterward  kindly  ac- 
knowledges the  faults  of  the  book  not  to  be 
many.  It  seems  rather  hard  luck  that  after 
two  years  of  study  upon  a  subject  I  should  be 
accused  of  slipshod  work  and  lack  of  historical 
accuracy   in   such   a   prominent   magazine   as 


The   Bookman,   and   by   a   reviewer  who   is 
ignorant. 

In  the  first  place,  if  Mr.  Edward  A.  Uffing- 
ton Valentine  knew  anything  about  the  history 
of  Annapolis,  he  would  not  criticise  me  for 
callinjjf  the  State  House  of  that  town  "Stadt 
House."  It  was  so  universally  called  in  An- 
napolis in  the  eighteenth  century.  I  refer  him 
to  Scharff's  History  of  Maryland,  to  Riley's 
History  of  Annapolis,  and  especially  to  p.  146, 
Letter  of  October  4,  1773,  of  Eddis's  Letters 
from  America.  If  he  cannot  find  a  copy  of 
the  latter  work  I  will  gladly  lend  him  mine, 
which  is,  however,  very  valuable.  The  busi- 
ness and  population  of  Annapolis,   far  from 
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being,  as  Mr.  Edward  A.  Uffington  Valentine 
asserts,  "about  the  same  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago,"  are  now  shrunk  into  a 
comparative  insignificance.  The  population 
just  before  the  Revolution  was  about  30,000; 
it  is  at  present  in  the  neighbourhood  of  5000. 
And  it  is  absurd  to  compare  the  business  of 
Annapolis  now,  which  is  chiefly  canning  oys- 
ters, with  its  trade  when  it  was  the  chief  town 
of  a  rich  colony,  when  it  ranked  in  importance 
with  New  York  and  Williamsburg  and  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  never,  indeed,  much  of  a  port 
of  trade.  Both  Scharff  and  Riley  enter  into 
the  great  commercial  decline  of  Annapolis  and 
the  corresponding  rise  of  Baltimore. 

If    Mr.     Edward    A.    Uffington    Valentine 
maintains  that  Annapolis  to-day  is  as  gay  and 
brilliant  as  in  the  times  when  it  was  the  winter 
home    of    the    planters    and    lawyers    whose 
wealth  built  and  supported  it,  then  he  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words  gay  and  brill- 
iant.    I  am  sure  the  most  loyal  citizen  of  the 
old  town  will  not  claim  gaiety  and  brilliancy 
for  it.     Even  its  historian  does  not.     Save  for 
the  dances  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  an  oc- 
casional entertainment  at  the  Governor's  resi- 
dence, there  is  nothing  to  break  the  sleep  of  a 
century  and  more.     Pray,  has  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Uffington  Valentine  ever  been  to  Annapolis? 
My  own  "visit"  there,  which  he  seems  to  know 
all  about,  extended  over  four  years,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  reaffirming  that  the  old  town 
is   dead.    And   save   for   a   very   few    houses 
which  are  lived  in  by  the  descendants  of  the 
original  owners,  the  mansions  are  stripped  of 
their  old  furniture,  and  are  now  mostly  board- 
ing-houses  for   naval   candidates.     It   was   to 
this  large  majority  I  referred  in  my  foreword. 
Mr.    Edward   A.    Uffington   Valentine   con- 
descendingly goes  on  to  say :     "For  a  man  not 
to  the  manner  born,  and  not  an  inheritor  of 
the   spirit   and   tradition   of   the   old   colonial 
town,   which  seems  almost  embalmed  in  the 
past,  the  writer  has  done  remarkably  well." 
Whether  or  not  I  am  to  the  manner  born  is, 
in  short,  none  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Uffington 
Valentine's  business,  and  wholly  outside  of  a 
reviewer's  province.    But  it  is  clear  Mr.  Ed- 
ward A.  Uffington  Valentine  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  look  up  my  genealogy,  and  has  got 
that  wrong  likewise.    And  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  I  have  called  An- 
napolis dead,  it  has  been  left  to  Mr.  Edward 
A.  Uffington  Valentine  to  "embalm'*  it. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Uffington  Valentine  has  not 
pretended  to  review  Richard  Carvel.  He  says: 
"Everything  related  after  Carvel  reaches  Lon- 
don has  been  so  often  written  about  that  the 


story  becomes  somewhat  wearisome  before  the 
scene  again  changes."  I  know  of  no  novel  in 
which  Charles  Fox  has  been  made  a  prominent 
character,  nor  any  American  fiction  in  which 
John  Paul  Jones  has  appeared  since  Cooper's 
novels. 

Even  the  most  cursory  of  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Uffington  Valentine's  statements  is  untrue. 
The  old  bell  of  St.  Anne's  Church  does  not 
'*ring  now  as  it  did  then,"  since  the  old  bell 
was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1858.  I  can  show 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Uffington  Valentine  a  piece  of 
the  metal.  Very  truly  yours, 

Winston  Churchill. 

May  28,  1899,  Windsor,  Vermont. 


II. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

Dear  Sirs:  I  regret  that  Mr.  Churchill 
should  think  that  I  designed  to  cast  reflections 
upon  his  pedigree  or  genealogy,  as  he  calls  it, 
when  I  suggested  in  the  review  which  he 
answers  that  he  was  not  "to  the  manner  bom." 
My  allusion  was  to  the  familiar  lines,  "Al- 
though I  am  native  here  and  to  the  manner 
born."  I  said,  and  only  meant  to  say,  that 
Maryland  does  not  have  the  honour  of  count- 
ing Mr.  Churchill  among  her  distinguished 
sons.  I  make  bold  to  infer  this  not  only  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  review,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  to 
the  Naval  Academy  from  Missouri;  although 
the  extremely  urbane  and  courteous  tone  of 
his  letter  might  well  lead  me  to  suppose  that  he 
is  a  descendant  of  the  aristocratic  leaders  of 
the  colonial  society  he  writes  about  in  Richard 
Carvel. 

I  think  it  worth  while  to  make  only  a  brief 
answer  to  his  protest,  in  which  he  appears  to 
think  that  he  made  short  work  of  my  review. 
Mr.  Churchill's  distinct  statement  that  An- 
napolis had  a  population  of  30,000  in  1770  is 
very  easily  disproved.  Ridgely,  in  his  Annals 
of  Annapolis,  quotes  (p.  iii)  a  French  visitor 
during  the  Revolution :  "  In  that  very  incon- 
siderable town,  standing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn,  where  it  falls  into  the  bay,  of  the  few 

buildings  it  contains ."  Eddis  says,  in  1769 : 

"At  present  the  city  has  more  the  appearance 
of  an  agreeable  village,  than  the  metropolis  of 
an  opulent  province."  Even  in  1790  the  first 
Federal  census  gave  a  population  of  only  22,- 
598  to  the  whole  county  of  Anne  Arundel — 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  State — which  included 
Annapolis  and  what  is  now  Howard  County. 
As  a  further  proof  of  the  size  of  the  town  at 
the  time,  there  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  City 
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G)uncil  Chamber  at  Annapolis  now  a  plan  of 
that  city  before  1784,  certified  to  in  the  year 
1798  by  John  Callahan,  Land  Commissioner  of 
Maryland,  which  shows  Annapolis  was  consid- 
erably smaller  in  area  before  1784  than  at  pres- 
ent. According  to  the  census  of  1820,  the  popu- 
lation was  2260.  Mr.  Churchill's  other  statement 
that  the  population  of  Annapolis  is  now  5000 
is  as  easily  disproved  by  the  census  of  1890, 
which  gives  7604,  while  the  growth  is  at  pres- 
ent larger.  In  fact,  the  city  is  larger  now  than 
it  has  ever  been. 

Annapolis  was  at  no  time  in  its  history  a 
centre  of  trade.  It  was  the  winter  residence 
of  wealthy  planters  who  then  occupied  their 
town  houses — nearly  all  of  which  are  still 
standing  and  in  excellent  preservation.  Mr. 
Churchill  will  find  in  the  Maryland  Gazette  of 
April  23,  1772,  an  advertisement  by  Thomas 
Eden  showing  that  much  of  such  business  as 
was  done  by  the  planters  was  done  outside  of 
Annapolis.  Ridgely  (p.  no)  says:  "It  never 
acquired  a  large  population,  nor  any  great  de- 
gree of  commercial  importance."  Also,  Mc- 
Mahon,  p.  257. 

Mr.  Churchill's  assertion  about  the  present 
state  of  society  in  Annapolis  will  excite  sur- 
prise if  it  is  read  by  the  residents  of  that  city. 
They  are  under  the  impression — an  erroneous 
one,  if  Mr.  Churchill  is  to  be  trusted — that 
there  are  enough  people  living  in  their  own 
houses  and  not  supported  by  boarders  to  con- 
stitute a  very  charming  and  cultivated  society. 
I  may  add  that  this  impression  is  shared  by 
visitors  to  Annapolis  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  their  circle.  I  can,  however, 
easily  imagine  that  a  cadet  at  the  Academy 
who  is  only  allowed  to  go  out  occasionally 
would  know  nothing  of  this  society  and  would 
come  away  with  the  idea  that  the  dances  at 
the  Academy  in  which  he  participated  are  the 
only  social  gatherings  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  likewise  fallen  into  error 
regarding  the  bell  of  old  St.  Anne.  It  is  true 
that  it  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  February 
14,  1858,  but  the  melted  metal  was  recast  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Wells  into  the 
bell  which  now  summons  the  citizens  to 
prayer  as  in  former  times. 

In  regard  to  the  term  "Stadt  House,"  I  may 
say  that  it  could  easily  be  shown  that  this  was 
not  the  name  universally  given  to  the  State 
House  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  I  will 
make  no  long  quotations,  but  in  Riley,  on  pp. 


58,  66,  67,  91,  108,  120,  199,  Mr.  Churchill  will 
find  contemporary  documents  in  which  the 
word  State  House  is  used.  I  cheerfully  admit 
that  Eddis,  in  his  Letters,  does  once  refer  to 
the  Stadt  House,  but  on  p.  14  he  calls  the 
building  the  Court  House,  and  that  was  prob- 
ably the  common  name.  (See  also  Riley, 
p.  81.)  I  may  add  that  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
in  a  notice  of  Richard  Carvel  on  June  3, 
expressed  disapprobation  of  the  use  of  the 
word  Stadt  House.  I  have  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  avail  myself  of  the  great  mark  of  confi- 
dence which  Mr.  Churchill  so  courteously  of- 
fers to  confer  upon  me  by  borrowing  his  copy 
of  Eddis's  Letters.  It  is  likely  that  Mr. 
Churchill  exaggerates  the  pecuniary  value  of 
that  book,  as  it  is  found  in  four  libraries  in 
Baltimore  city  and  in  the  libraries  at  Annapo- 
lis. An  amusing  thing  about  the  appearance 
of  the  State  House  in  Richard  Carvel  is  that 
at  the  very  time  (in  1772  and  a  little  later) 
when  it  is  referred  to,  it  was  not  in  existence. 
The  old  State  House  was  torn  down  about 
1770  and  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present 
building  was  laid  in  1772  (Ridgely,  p.  146). 

I  did  not  say  in  my  review  that  Fox  had 
ever  figured  before  in  fiction,  but  that  English 
society  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  been 
frequently  described — and  by  many  brilliant 
novelists.  I  think,  however,  Mr.  Churchill  will 
find  that  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Gore,  whose  de- 
lightful works  possess  a  genuine  historic  value, 
gives  Fox  a  prominent  place  in  her  novel. 
Memoirs  of  a  Peeress;  or,  The  Days  of  Fox, 
As  for  Paul  Jones,  he  is  made  the  hero  of  five 
romances  and  a  play,  of  which  Cooper's  Pilot, 
Dumas's  Captain  Paul,  and  Paul  Jones,  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  are  not  only  well  known, 
but  have  a  considerable  reputation.  The  read- 
ers of  The  Bookman  would  hardly  be  in- 
terested in  any  reply  by  me  to  Mr.  Churchill's 
praise  in  his  letter  of  that  part  of  his 
book  relating  to  London  life  in  the  last 
century.  Perhaps  he  has  heard  that  the  good 
opinion  of  a  man  that  gets  abroad  is  like  char- 
ity, and  begins  at  home.  This  may  be  true  of 
a  man  as  an  individual,  but  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that  I  shall  be  doing  a  kindness 
to  Mr.  Churchill  as  a  writer  by  reminding  him 
of  Bentley's  maxim,  that  "no  man  was  ever 
written  down  except  by  himself." 

Yours  very  truly, 
Edward  A,  UMngton  Valentine, 

June  7,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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HAKESPIiAKE 
seems  to  be  enjoy- 
ing fairly  tjood 
health,  with  three 
new  American  Jnli- 
ets  in  one  spring 
and  plans  for  reviv- 
als of  his  plays  by 
tiie  leading  English 
actors.  If  he  should  cease  to  be  an  over- 
shadowinp  literary  inlhicnce,  what  would 
become  of  the  critics  who,  like  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  owe  so  much  to  towering 
above  this  particular  poet '  There  would 
be  no  one  else  for  them  to  pose  against. 
New  York  dramatic  critics  had  (his  pleas- 
ure during  the  past  season.  They  were 
able  to  patronise  the  dramatist  while  he 
was  at  the  Herald  Sfjuare.  explaining 
why  the  people  did  not  want  him,  and 
when  lie  crowded  the  Empire  it  was  easy 
to  point  out  that  Mandc  Adams  haii 
enough  genius  to  make  even  Juliet  just 
like  a  real  schoolgirl.  Sarcey,  by  the 
way,  had  his  chance  at  William  just  be- 
fore he  died,  and  he  took  a  generous  fall 
out  of  Othello.  He  liked  the  first,  third 
and  fifth  acts,  and  thought  the  other  two 
hopeless.  This,  from  Sarcey's  point  of 
view,  was  fair  enough,  and  the  old  man 
was  intelligent  and  honest.  When  Shake- 
speare was  con  cent  rating  on  exposition  or 
climax  Sarcey  could  recognise  his  power, 
but  when  he  was  pausing  between  the 
jminls  of  emphasis,  to  sketch  the  hroad 
world  in  which  he  usually  set  the  central 
story,  our  French  friend  could  not  see  the 
relevance.  Sarcey's  strength,  great  as  it 
was.  was  purely  French,  and  we  need 
hardly  wonder  that  parts  of  Shakespeare 
seemed  unreasonable  to  him  wheti  we  re- 
member the  improvements  made  by 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  It  was.  after  all.  a 
fine  brand  of  conmion-sensc  and  experi- 
ence that  Uncle  Sarcey  had.  When  Clem- 
ent Scott,  who  since  he  left  the  Telegraph 
has  divided  his  services  between  the  New 
York  Herald  and  Mr.  Charles  Frohman, 


without  finding  any  conflict  of  interests, 
likens  himself  to  Sarcey,  with  approval 
for  the  latter,  he  forgets  that  the  I*'rencli- 
man  was  a  man  of  independence  and  cul- 
ture, who  represented  the  intelligence  of 
the  majority  and  not  its  gush. 

We  must  get  back  to  this  vicinity,  how- 
ever, since  in  Itoston  Julia  Arthur  has 
given  us  the  third  Juliet  of  the  year.  This 
actress  is  now  in  an  experimental  stage, 
and  it  will  require  some  time  to  prove 
whether  she  is  going  to  rely  too  much  on 
her  charms  and  the  expensive  trappings 
made  possible  by  wealth,  or  to  do  some- 
thing of  importance.  What  she  mostneeds 
is  an  efficient  and  at  the  same  time  culti- 
vated manager — the  rarest  article  in  the 
theatrical  world.  Many  of  us,  including 
our  good  uncle  just  dead,  detest  the 
whole  star  system,  but  as  it  has  come  to 
stay,  we  might  as  well  try  to  improve  it. 
With  a  manager  who  knew  at  just  what 
Miss  Arthur  ought  to  aim,  and  just  how 
that  end  could  be  reached,  she  might  do 
nuich,  for  she  not  oidy  has  gifts  herself, 
but  freedom  from  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing money  ought  to  be  an  artistic  advan- 
tage, although  it  might  be  the  reverse. 
Her  company  was  very  bad.  With  the 
right  instinct  you  can  find  actors  in  Keo- 
kuk or  Oshkosh,  bringing  them  to  the 
light  in  places  as  unexpected  as  those  in 
wTiicli  Adrian  Constantine  -Anson  used  to 
discover  athletes.  If  it  was  her  experi- 
ence with  Henry  Irving  that  caused  Miss 
.Arthur's  confidence  in  carloads  of  sceii- 
erv,  crowds,  tights  an<l  orchestral  noise. 
it  was  a  sorry  lesson.  Sir  Henry  himself 
succeeded  in  converting  Macbeth  from  a 
tragedv  into  a  spectacle,  and  MissArthur 
pntnn'Romeoanii Juliet  without  adequate 
resources  of  any  kind  except  scenic. 
Shakespeare  is  the  last  playwright  in 
whom  feeble  acting  can  be  atoned  far  by 
excessive  decoration.  Another  thing  that 
is  making  it  more  difficult  to  present  his 
plays  properiy  is  the  tendency  to  substi- 
tute "business"  for  elocution  in  acting. 
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for  the  player  of  poetic  tragedy  has  to 
depend  upon  the  voice  for  effects  which 
nothing  else  can  give.  Miss  Arthur  her- 
self did  some  things  well,  especially  with 
her  voice,  and  Mr.  Hart  now  and  then 
struck  the  right  notes  as  Romeo,  but  not 
often.  The  cast  as  a  whole  was  quite 
unfit  for  its  task.  It  would  seem  as  if 
there  must  be  men  around  somewhere 
with  the  gifts  needed  for  a  manager,  but 
why  they  do  not  respond  to  the  demand  is 
a  mystery. 

Actresses  seem  to  give  us  more  to  talk 
about  this  year  than  actors.    Perhaps  even 
in  stage  matters  America  is  the  land  of 
woman's  superiority.     Richard  Mansfield 
in  Cyrano,  James  A.  Heme  in  Griffitli 
Davenport,  Nat  Goodwin  xnNathanHale, 
have  caused  discussion  among  the  intel- 
ligent; but  compare  these  new  creations 
with  Annie  Russell  and  Mrs.  Le  Moyne 
in  Catherine;  Julia  Arthur's  new  Galatea, 
Rosalind   and    Parthenia;    Mrs.    Fiske's 
new  creations  in  Magda,  Frou-Frou  and 
Little  Italy;  Mrs.  Carter's  sensational  ef- 
fectiveness in  Zasa;  Olga  Nethersole's 
new  interpretations  in  Camille,  The  Sec- 
ond Mrs.  Tanqueray  and  The  Profligate, 
and  the  women  certainly  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead.    Just  at  the  end  of  the  season  Miss 
Nethersole    introduced    Pinero's    Profli- 
gate to  New  York.     She  herself  played 
well,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
part  is  not  in  her  line,  and  in  the  stronger 
scenes  she  showed  high  talent,  but  she 
was  surrounded   with   a  company  even 
worse  than  Miss  Arthur's.    She  used  an 
illogical  ending,  which  Pinero  patched  up 
to    conciliate    public    taste,    as    Kipling 
wrote  the  second  end  to  The  Light  that 
Failed.     This  change  in  The  Profligate 
mitigated  the  consequences  of  the  evils 
which  the  motive  of  the  play  was  to  ex- 
pound.    Pinero's  lessons,  however,  usu- 
ally mean  little,  and  this  drama  is  no  ex- 
ception.   He  cannot  compete  with  Ibsen 
or  Dumas  when  it  comes  to  playing  with 
psychology,  and  the  passages  in  which 
he  seriously  indulges  in  philosophic  senti- 
ment are  usually  a  mixture  of  wooden- 
ness  and  what  the  colleges  ironically  call 
"fine  writing."    Two  things  always  give 
him  his  charm :  his  technical  skill,  which 
is  so  graceful  when  he  is  not  following 
French  models,  and  his  never  failing  wit. 
The  Profligate  has  some  splendid  theatri- 
cal situations  and  some  delicious  irony, 
and  Miss  Nethersole  is  one  of  the  few 


actors  who  seem  to  prefer  plays   with 
character    to    feeble    novelties    without. 
Therefore,  she  is  welcome  to  her  faults,  if 
she  absolutely  needs  them  to  console  her 
for  keeping  her  repertory  at  a  high  level. 
Stepping  from  Pinero  to  Ibsen,  on  the 
side  of  his  talent  marked  by  Ghosts,  we 
encounter    lesser    charm    and    greater 
power.    The  play  was  given  once  at  the 
Carnegie  Lyceum,  through  the  initiative 
of  John  Blair,  to  an  audience  composed 
mainly  of  special  lovers  of  literature.  The 
performance,  so  far  as  it  goes,  will  do 
good,  since  our  theatres  need  to  become 
places  where  people  think  a  little,  rather 
than  places  where  they  imbibe  only  weak 
narcotics.     It  is  not  the  kind  of  play  that 
can  ever  take  a  high  place  in  the  world, 
because  the  object  of  art  is  to  make  life 
more  abundant,  and  the  eflFect  of  Ghosts 
is  to  wither  the  soul  of  even  a  keenly 
aesthetic  spectator.     This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  disguising  truth,  but  of  the  man- 
ner of  its  presentation.     Take  the  saddest 
facts  that  our  race  has  to  face — disease, 
imbecility,  death,  the  pains  of  injustice 
and  the  futility  of  justice — anything  you 
like,  and  tell  your  story  with  light  and 
buoyancy,  with  breast  well  forward  and  a 
healthy  eye,  and  you  make  the  world  bet- 
ter able  to  stand  the  ills  from  which  noth- 
ing can  rescue  it.     Romeo  and  Juliet  is 
now  in  the  minds  of  everybody.     What 
sadder  truth  could  there  be  than  that, 
through   no   fault  of  theirs,  through   a 
series  of  accidents,  of  which  the  worst  was 
the  failure  of  an  obscure  friar  to  deliver  a 
letter,   the  joys  of  love   were   snatched 
away  for  the  pall  of  death?    Yet,  though 
you  leave  the  theatre  with   your  voice 
stopped  and  your  eyes  full,  you  do  not 
shrink  from  life,  but  breathe  the  air  with 
a  higher  spirit  than  before.     Such  is  the 
power  of  beauty.     Had  the  Elizabethans 
been  interested  in  heredity,  Shakespeare 
might  have  pictured  the  evils  that  are 
drawn  in  Ghosts — a  young  artist  worm- 
eaten  from  his  birth,  pining  for  the  sun, 
surrounded  by  lies,  passing  into  idiocy, 
the  victim  of  surrounding  vice — but  we 
should  have  gone  from  the  spectacle  as 
we  go  from  the  murderous  story  of  Mac- 
beth, the  wreck  of  Othello,  or  the  gentle 
death  of  Hamlet,  not  only  sadder  and 
wiser,  but  wiser  also  in  our  happiness.  In 
that  audience  at  the  Carnegie  Hall,  espe- 
cially chosen  as  it  was,  when  the  curtain 
fell  on  the  final  act  few  failed  to  protest.  Is 
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tnith  less  wholesome  because  it  is  well 
seasoned  and  served?  When  we  are  to 
see  the  cavernous  world  of  sin,  must  our 
attention  be  distracted  from  its  huge, 
cloudy  symbols  to  its  maggots  and  en- 
trails? tbsen*s  own  doctrine  in  Ghosts 
he  might  well  use  for  a  Christmas  present 
to  himself.  The  boy*s  misfortunes  grow 
partly  out  of  his  residence  in  a  town 
where  grimncss  takes  the  place  of  joy. 
If  our  friend  the  Norwegian  docs  not  like 
the  spirit  which  banishes  happiness  in 
daily  life  and  looks  upon  dismalncss  as  a 
virtue,  whv  not  hold  the  same  thcorv 
about  art  ?  Of  course  it  would  be  easy  to 
write  with  equal  fervour  of  the  inspiring 
skill  of  this  play,  but  if  tragedy  is  ever  to 
be  restored  to  its  place  the  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  distressing  analysis  must  be 
clearly  understood.  The  acting  was  good. 
Mary' Shaw  is  hardly  to  be  .surpassed  for 
technical  finish,  and  her  work  in  the  first 
two  acts  carried  away  a  house  which  had 
a  keener  taste  for  fineness  in  execution 
than  most  audiences.  In  the  last  act  she 
hailed  the  horrors  with  a  too  extravagant 
greeting,  and  John  Blair  put  the  greatest 
amount  of  power  he  has  yet  shown  into 
exhil)iting  the  purely  physical  aspects  of 
imbecility.  He  has  distinction,  poise  and 
individuality,  but  it  would  be  well  if 
something  l^esides  disease  could  stir  him 
into  enthusiasm. 

I  have  saved  for  the  last  the  piece 
which  j^ave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  of 
these.  Many  others  have  seen  I.ovc  Finds' 
the  PVay,  but  it,  like  too  much  else  of 
Mrs.  Fiske*s  work,  had  escaped  me,^until 
a  benefit  happened  along  the  other  day, 
and  I  found  the  side  of  acting  which 
ffives  it  its  surest  worth.  From  a  literarv 
point  of  view  the  play  was  nothmg.  but  it 
had  situations  which  could  be  vivified :  it 
was  dominated  by  one  character,  and  of 
that  Mrs.  Fiske  and  not  the  author  was 
the  creator.  In  the  first  act  the  cripple 
comes  before  us,  intelligent,  sensitive, 
wounded  and  bitter,  yet  recognising  good 
and  evil,  penitent  when  she  injures  the 
kind,  unrelenting  when  the  dagger  of  her 
wit  has  been  plunged  into  the  false.  How 
the  very  ease  with  which  she  handled  her 
crutch  had  a  meaning !  It  meant  the  suf- 
fering practice  of  years.  The  glance  of 
the  eye,  the  weary  sinking  into  a  chair, 


the    restrained    exclamation  when    once 
more  she  heard  the  well-meant,  tactless 
commonplaces,  made  up  a  portrait  drawn 
with  the  brush  of  a  master.    Not  one  jot 
of  the  embittering  and  warping  influence 
of  misfortune  was  eliminated,  and  yet  so 
full,  so  intimate  was  the  treatment  that, 
even  as  the  cripple  snapped  at  everybody 
about  her,  we  understood ;  and  tout  com- 
prendre  c'est  tout  pardonner.    Then  the 
play   goes   on,   and   this   poor   creature 
reaches  out  for  love.    The  softness   of 
happy  dreams  comes  into  her  world.   Her 
nature  begins  to  bud.     As  her  brave  soul 
stands  on  the  brink  of  a  real  life,  while  we 
never  forget  that  it  is  the  first  draught  of 
happiness  in  all  the  weary  years, a  fellow- 
sufferer  offers  to  dash  the  cup  from  her 
hand.     X(.»\v  again  there  is  no  tampering 
with  the  facts.  In  the  ferocity  with  which 
the  crii)ple  drives  her  rival  from  the  house 
there  is  no  softening;  it  is  the  sincere  cry 
of  rage  and  grief  with  which  she  defends 
the  best  that  she  has  ever  been  allowed  to 
hope.     IMiere  is  no  feeling  for  the  other 
in  it ;  and  yet  the  very  sincerity  of  her 
high-souled  egotism  teaches  us  to  expect 
the  inrush  of  other  emotions  when  the 
outbreak  of  this  is  passed.     So  it  is.    The 
cripple,  whose  physical  disease  now  re- 
mains only  because  her  mind  is  poisoned, 
realises  that  the   stranger  lying  in  the 
snow  is  about  to  be  killed  by  the  ap- 
proaching coach.     Her  crutch  cannot  be 
reached.     She  has  formerly  tried  to  walk 
without  it,  by  the  help  of  will,  and  fallen 
hopelessly.     Now     fright     for    another 
takes  her  beyond  herself.     Absorbed  in 
the  danger  without,  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the   window,   she  almost   staggers  to  a 
diair.     Stopping  there  an  instant,  crj'ing 
for  aid,  more  and  more  swallowed  up  by 
tlic  critical  danger,  in  a  moment,  with  a 
motion   a  little   more  likf:   a   walk,   she 
reaches  an  open  door.     One  more  ineffec- 
tual cry.  and  she  leaves  this  last  support. 
and  moves  off  into  the  snow,  with  a  gait 
like  yours  or  mine,  cured.  Are  there  many 
things  more  difficult  to  express  than  such 
an  outward  and  inward  change?     I  left 
Ibsen  with  dry-eyed  admiration.      I  left 
Mrs.     I'^iske's    performance    completely 
moved,  to  carry  the  picture  perhaps  as 
long  as  I  carry  anything. 

Norman  Hapgood. 
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EW,  if  any,  of  the 
Wesbcx  novels  at- 
tain to  the  suprem- 
acy of  interest  which 
Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes  has  for  the 
general  reader — 
vastly  human,  tragic- 
ally idyllic  as  it  is; 
compact  of  the  impulses  of  a  woman 
of  the  soil,  and  a  weak  man's  vacil- 
lations. At  the  time  of  its  first  ap- 
pearance the  story  aroused  much  discus- 
sion and  comment,  one  critic  at  least  re- 
garding it — erroneously,  we  should  say — 
as  a  "manifestation  of  a  new  Hardy" 
rather  than  as  an  unusually  marked  and 
stronger  development  along  one  particu- 
lar line  of  the  novelist's  preferences  in 
his  art.  Although  the  novel  is  rather  of 
the  nature  of  a  brief  for  the  inexorable- 
ness  of  Fate  than  a  story  teaching  any 
one  particular  moral  idea  (as  might,  per- 
haps, be  inferred,  it  is  the  novelist's  in- 
tention from  the  sub-title,  "A  Pure 
Woman  Faithfully  Presented"),  it  is 
painful  with  the  stern  reality  of  recorded 
facts  rather  than  with  that  of  so-called 
realism  clumsily  introduced.  But  with 
all  its  onward  march  toward  the  end — 
at  times  one  obtains  a  glimpse,  as  it  were, 
of  the  inevitableness — the  story  fails  to 
carry  absolute  conviction.  The  reader  is 
tempted  in  reading  the  last  few  pages  of 
the  book  to  ask  why,  when  Tess  has  once 
more  succumbed  to  the  evil  influence  of 
Alec  D'Urberville,  the  murder  is  com- 
mitted. This  may  appear  hypercriti- 
cism,  but  for  not  the  first  time  in  Tess's 
history  does  the  motive  assume  an  ap- 
parently shadowy  and  insufficient  char- 
acter. 

With  the  main  incidents  of  the  story 
most  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  be  fa- 
miliar, with  the  feckless,  ne'er-do-well 
Durbeyfield  and  his  haphazard  wife  and 
family;  with  the  incident  of  Alec  D'Ur- 
berville's  treacherv  (with  which  the  real 


history   of   Tess   may   be   said   to  com- 
mence) ;  with  Angel  Clare  and  the  life  at 
Talbothays;  with  the  love  of  Tess  for 
Angel  and  her  ultimate  marriage  with 
him ;  with  their  almost  immediate  sepa- 
ration on   the   latter*s   discovery   of   his 
wife's    former    declension    from   virtue  r 
with  Tess's  struggle  for  subsistence  (one 
of  the   finest   parts   of   the   novel)    and: 
faithfulness  to  her  absent  and  non-com- 
municating husband,   till   the  villain  of 
the    piece — Tess's    "bad    angel" — reap- 
pears in  the  person  of  Alec  D'Urberville ; 
with  the  murder  of  the  latter  by  Tess  in 
the  Sandbourne   (Bournemouth)   apart- 
ments ;  with  the  coming  of  Clare,  too  late, 
as  so  often  happens  with  men  of  his  type 
in  real  life  as  well  as  in  fiction ;  with  the 
flight  of  the  reunited  husband  and  wife 
into  Wessex;  with  the  capture  of  Tess 
at  Stonehenge ;  with  the  last  scene,  when: 
Angel   Clare  and  'Liza-Lu   watch   with* 
pain-contracted  hearts  the  black  emblenv 
denoting  Tess's  sudden  plunge  into  eter- 
nity  flutter  slowly,  almost  on  the  stroke- 
of  eight,  up  the  bare  staflF  on  the  tower 
of  Wintoncester  (Winchester)  Jail. 

Once  or  twice  during  the  progress  of 
the  story  the  novelist  seems  to  suggest— 
it  is  little  more — that  Tess's  misfortunes- 
and    predilections   are    the   outcome    of 
heredity  and  what  are  usually  known  as- 
"the    sins   of   the    fathers."     But    it    is; 
scarcely  possible  to  consider  the  book  in' 
the  light  of  a  study  of  hereditary  conse- 
quences.    There  is  too  little  indication  of 
the  life  of  her  ancestors  to  allow  one  to 
trace  heredity  as  clearly  as  one  should  to 
enable  one  to  accept  the  conclusion  of  the 
book  as  in  the  first  place  inevitable  and 
in  the  second  as  accounted  for  by  the 
theory  of  heredity. 

The  story  opens  with  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  undoing  of  John  Durbey- 
field (D'Urberville).  Always  lazy,  he  is 
destined  to  become  more  so  by  reason  of 
the  antiquarian  Pa'son  Tringham's  indis- 
cretion in  telling  him  he  was  in  reality  a 
descendant  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  and  the 
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pr)s.scss(jr  of  grand  ami  iiohle  "skillcn- 
toiis"  laid  to  rest  in  tlie  (aiiiily  vault  of 
KiriRsberc  (Bert;  Regis)  Church — iiifor- 
ntatioii  which  tnrus  lazy  John  into  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  and  a  man  disjKxsed 
to  make  heavy  drafts  on  the  bank  of  for- 
mer greatness  to  meet  current  expenses 
hrouglu  about  by  a  large  family  anrl 
slender  resources. 

The  scene  where  the  Pa'son  meeis 
John  Durbeytield  on  the  road  to  Marlott 
as  the  latter  is  returning  from  the  hill- 
town  of  Shaston  (Shaftesbury),  is  in  tlie 
true  Hardy  vein;  a  blend  of  the  Immor- 
ons.  the  pathetic  and  the  ridiculous. 

It  is  toward  Shaston  that  Tess  eventu- 
ally takes  her  way  in  search  of  the  grand 
relatives,  of  whom  Mrs.  Durbeyfield  ( her 
mother)  hoped  so  much,  and  the  town  is 
slill  so  denominated  on  the  ancient  mile- 
stones which  stand  on  the  road  to  it  from 
Sturminster  Xewton.  The  more  ni<Klern 
and  usual  name  is  Shaftesbury,  The 
town  itself  stands  iierched  on  a  hill  over- 
looking [he  beautiful  Blacknioor  \ale  in 
which  Tess  had  lived  all  her  life:  il  is,  if 
nne  may  believe  tradition. the  site  of  more 
than  one  .skinnish  between  King  Alfreil 
the  rireat  and  llio  Danes,  and  is.  there- 


fore, at  least  a  thousand  years  old.  It 
still  contains  many  houses  of  ancient 
date.and  thechurch  tower  fromwhichour 
general  view  was  taken  dates  back  well 
into  the  \orman  period.  Along  Shaston 
High  Street  Tess  must  have  passed  on 
her  way  from  Marlott  to  Cbaseborough  , 
(Cranborne),  which  lay  to  the  southeast, 
on  that  early  morning  following  the  loss 
of  the  Uurbeyfield  horse,  which  proved 
the  last  straw  and  broke  tip  the  huckster- 
ing business  in  which  her  father  sought 
to  gain  a  precarious  livelihood  when 
sober,  and  which  preci]>itated  the  disor- 
ganisation of  the  faniilv  finances.  One 
can  almost  believe  ibat  the  street  has  not 
altcreil  a  stone  since  Tess  trod  il  on  her 
way  to  seek  aid  of  her  supposititious 
relatives  in  their  grand  house,  "The 
Slopes,"  where  she  was  destined  to  suffer 

The  third  phase  of  Tess"s  story  pro- 
vides us  with  .some  of  the  best  of  the 
rural  scenes  contained  in  the  novel.  It 
is  the  second  setting-out  of  the  girl  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  u]>iiu  her  family's  ever- 
slender  resources.  The  motive  is  the 
same  as  the  first :  but  the  inspiration,  how 
difl^erent!      N'ot  any  nmre  were  there  fine 


ancestors  or  grand  relatives  in  Tess's 
simple  calculations;'  "there  should  be  no 
more  D'Urberville  air  castles  in  the 
dreams  and  deeds  of  her  new  life"  which 
she  was  adopting.  "She  would  be  dairy- 
maid Tess,  and  nothing  more."  And  so 
it  was  that  "on  a  thyme- seen  ted,  bird- 
hatching  morning  in  May"  Tess  set 
out,  in  a  hired  trap,  "luggage  and  all, 
for  Stourcastle  (Sturminster  Newton), 
through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
on  her  journey"  to  Talbothays.  "She 
went,"  we  are  told,  "through  Stourcastle 
without  pausing,"  passing,  doubtless, 
over  the  old  bridge  which  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  main 
street  of  the  old-fashioned  town,  past  the 
remains  of  the  cross,  along  the  street 
which  has  a  wide  commencement  and  a 
narrow  ending.  Egdon  Heath,  beloved 
of  the  novelist,  is  afterward  crossed,  and 
Tess,  "after  sundry  wrong  turnings, .  .  . 
found  herself  on  the  summit  command- 
ing the  long- sought- for  vale,  the  Valley 
of  the  Great  Dairies,"  in  which  the  most 
purely  romantic  phase  of  her  chequered 
life  was  afterward  passed. 

The  courting  of  Tess  by  AngelClare  af- 
tcrtheyhad  met  as  fellow- workers  atTal- 


bothays  Dairy  is  the  least  convincing  por- 
tion of  the  vivid  picture  of  the  hfe  led  in 
this  typical  Wessex  dairy  farm.  But  the 
drive  in  the  thirtieth  chapter  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
novelist  contrives  to  suggest  atmosphere 
and  the  effect  of  atmospheric  conditions 
on  his  characters.  In  the  first  few  lines 
a  description  of  the  Egdon  Heath  occurs, 
which,  to  those  who  have  traversed  its 
wide  waste  of  broken  moorland,  conjures 
up  a  picture  with  a  wonderful  economy 
of  words  at  once  convincing  and  sug- 
gestive. It  was  likewise  "in  the  dimin- 
ishing daylight  that  (we)  went  along  the 
level  roadway  through  the  meads,  which 
stretched  away  into  grey  miles,  and  were 
backed  in  the  extreme  edge  of  the  dis- 
tance by  the  swarthy  and  abrupt  slopes 
of  Egdon  Heath.  On  its  summit  stood 
clumps  and  stretches  of  fir-trees,  whose 
notched  tips  appeared  like  battlemented 
towers  crowning  black-fronted  castles  of 
enchantment."  The  railway  station  tow- 
ard which  Angel  Clare  and  Tess  were 
bound  with  the  full  milk  cans  in  the  cart 
on  this  particular  evening  is  still  as  then 
the  sorry  shed,  a  friction  point  in  the 
iron  chain  which  serves  to  link  Wessex 
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and  its  dairy  farms  with  the  outer  world, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  know  so  little. 
And  the  holly  bush  under  which  Tess 
sheltered  is  still  there,  and  has  doubtless 
since  afforded  a  like  scant  comfort  to 
oilier  dairymaids  who  have  made  similar 
journeys  in  the  rain. 

It  was  during  this  memorable  ride  that 
Tess  attempted  the  thankless  task  of 
confessing  to  her  lover  her  previous  mis- 
fort  ime — a  task  made  difficidt  by  her 
own  sense  of  disgrace  and  fear  of  losing 
him,  an<!  rendered  impossible  by  the 
spirit  of  raillery  with  which  Angel  Clare 
received  her  opening  sentences.  The 
Spirit  of  aloofness— we  can  find  no  lietter 
word — which  characteri.sed  allClare'sand 
Tcss's  love-making  still  seems  to  exist 
as  "they  drove  on  through  the  gloom, 
forming  one  bimdle  inside  the  sail  cloth, 
the  horse  going  as  he  would,  and  the  rain 
<lriving    against    them."     And  notwith- 


standing the  sugges- 
tion conveyed  by  the 
words,  "the  appetite 
for  joy,"  which  may  be 
held  to  hint  a  reason 
for  Tess's  consenting  to 
marry  Clare;  the  mo- 
tive, other  than  that  af- 
forded by  an  almost 
furtive  expression  of 
affection,  remains  to 
the  general  reader 
shadowy. 

Tess  is  soon  after- 
ward married.  And 
Clare,  who  has  decided 
to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  milling, 
carries  her  off  to  Well- 
b  ridge  (Wool),  at 
which  place  is  the  flour 
mill  where  he  had 
elected  to  gain  his  ex- 
perience. By  a  singu- 
1  a  r  coincidence  the 
house  in  which  he  had 
taken  rooms  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  fine  old  ma- 
norial residence,  once 
lielonging  to  the  D'Ur- 
berville  family,  now, 
since  its  partial  demoli- 
tion, a  farmhouse.  To 
travellers  by  rail  from 
Wareham  to  Dorches- 
ter it  is  a  familiar  ob- 
ject just  before  as  well  as  just  after 
Wool  station  is  reach eil — a  grey- red- 
dish pile  standing  amid  the  meads, 
with  modern  excrescences  in  the  way 
of  outbuildings,  and  a  cottage  or  two 
attached  to  its  own  fading  glories, 
and  with  the  weed-grown  Frome  almost 
washing  its  garden  wall,  Wc  are  told 
that  the  newly  married  pair  after  leav- 
ing, "drove  by  the  level  road  along  the 
valley  to  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  and 
reaching  Wellbridge.  turned  away  from 
the  village  to  the  left,  and  over  the  great 
Elizabethan  bridge  which  gives  the  place 
half  its  name."  It  needs  no  very  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  when  one  Stands 
on  the  bridge,  to  conjure  up  the  scene  as 
the  broken-down  conveyance,  a  relic  of 
post-chaise  days,  with  its  juvenile  pos- 
tilion of  sixty  odd  years,  lumbered  up 
to  the  little  'wicket '  which  would  ad- 
mit ihcni  to  the  bare  patch  of  garden 
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surrounding  the  house. 
Wc  can  see  these  two 
walk  along  the  narrow 
path  to  the  porched 
doorway,  with  its  bench 
recessed  on  either  side, 
and  enter  the  house 
which  was  to  become 
the  scene  of  the  wreck- 
ing of  Tess's  happiness. 

On  the  landing  the 
portraits  of  the  two 
'horrid  women"  which 
so  alarmed  poor  Tess 
still  stare  vividly  at  the 
casual  visitor;  and  the 
bridal  chamber,  large, 
uneven  of  floor  and 
lighted  by  narrow  stone 
mnllioned  windows,  re- 
mains as  it  was  then, 
except  for  the  addition 
of  a  garish  modem 
wall-paper. 

In  this  gloomy  house, 
with  its  mouldy  great- 
ness, Thomas  Hardy 
has  found  a  fitting  an<l 
a  singularly  appropri- 
ate place  for  the  mu- 
tual confessions  of  An- 
gel Clare  and  his  wife. 
The  different  value 
■that  society  is  pleased 
to  set  upon  the  sin  as 
between  man  and  woman  is  not  in- 
sisted upon,  but,  with  consummate  art,  it 
becomes  the  inevitable  value  in  this  par- 
ticidar  case.  The  weakness  of  the  man's 
character,  his  one-sided  logic,  and  the 
piteous  trust  and  weakness  of  the  woman 
stand  out,  clear  cut  and  convincing.  We 
feel  Tess's  loneliness  as  Clare,  closing 
the  door  softly  behind  him,  goes  out  into 
the  blackness  of  the  night,  well  matching 
in  its  sinister  gloom  his  own  thoughts. 
The  dog-faithfulness  of  Tess,  who  fol- 
lows Clare  at  a  distance,  dumb  with  pain 
on  becoming  aware  momentarily  of  that 
"cruelty  of  fooled  honesty  (which)  is 
often  great  after  enlightenment,"  and 
that  such  feeling  was  indeed  overwhelm- 
ing in  her  husliand  now,  is  brought  clear- 
ly to  the  reader's  mind.  The  immense 
folly  of  the  man  is  brought  out  subtly, 
but  with  ever-increasing  clearness,  dur- 
ing every  yard  of  that  night's  walk,  and 


in  the  conversation  and  attitude  of  Clare 
on  their  return  to  the  house. 

Their  life  during  the  few  succeeding 
days  before  they  part,  Clare  to  go  abroad 
and  Tess  to  return  to  her  old  home,  is 
described  in  detail.  The  man  takes  his 
way  daily  to  Wellbridge  Mill  and  the 
woman  waits  in  the  gloomy  house  eating 
her  heart  out  in  sorrow,  and  devising 
wild  schemes  by  which  she  might  put  an 
end  to  herself,  or  by  which  her  husband 
might  rid  himself  of  her.  At  midnight, 
before  they  are  to  part,  Tess,  asleep  in 
the  upper  chamber,  awakes  on  hearing 
the  noise  of  footsteps  in  the  darkened 
farmhouse.  Her  door  opens,  and  she 
sees  Angel  Clare  entering  the  room  in  the 
moonlight.  At  first  a  throb  of  joy  pos- 
sesses her,  emanating  from  the  thought 
that  flashes  into  her  brain — he  has  come 
to  her  with  forgiveness.  r>nt  it  is  not  so. 
She  soon  realises  that  he  is  a.ileep,  and 
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that  he  thinks  her  dead.  But  when  he 
stoops  over  her  and,  taking  her  in  his 
arms,  creeps  down  the  creaking  staircase, 
and  after  leaving  the  house  proceeds  in 
the  direction  of  the  Mill  and  the  ruins  of 
the  Cistercian  Abbey,  away  to  the  south 
amid  the  trees,  she  makes  no  resistance, 
half  hoping  that  she  and  he  will  find  an 
end  to  their  troubles  while  crossing  the 
river  on  the  slender  and  now  railless  foot- 
bridge, by  a  heedless  step  on  his  part, 
which  would  plunge  them  into  the  swirl- 
ing, foaming,  weed-grown  stream  below. 
At  length  we  read  that  "they  reached  the 
ruined  choir  of  the  Abbey -church. 
Against  the  north  wall  was  the  empty 
stone  coffin  of  an  abbot.  ...  In  this 
Clare  carefully  laid  Tess." 

While  standing  looking  into  the 
strange  stone  coffin,  furnished  as  it  is 
with  a  slight  access  of  breadth  at  the 
shoulders  and  a  scooped-out  hollow  for 
the  head,  the  traveller  in  Wessex  can 
easily  reconstruct  the  midnight  scene  as 
Clare,  stooping  beneath  the  bough  of  the 
overhanging  trees,  laid  white-robed  Tess 
in  the  leaf-strewn  resting  place.  On  the 
day  we  visited  it  the  environing  trees 
were  rich  in  autumn  tints,  and  the  thick 
canopy  of  foliage  made  the  spot  little  less 
gloomy  than  on  the  moonlit  night  of 
Tess's  adventure. 


And  it  was  the  day  after  that  she  and 
Clare  parted — he  to  take  his  wide  way 
in  the  world  outside  the  confines  of  Wes- 
sex, and  she  to  return  to  her  home  once 
more,  and  then  to  her  struggle  for  ex- 
istence at  field  work  on  the  farm  at  Flint- 
comb  Ash  (Nettlecombe  Tout). 

The  story  proceeds  with  the  narration 
of  her  life  on  the  farm,  her  fruitless  visit 
to  her  husband's  home,  the  reappearance 
of  Alec  D'Urberville,  the  death  of  feck- 
less John  Durbeyfield,  the  breaking  up  of 
the  old  home,  the  journey  to  Kingsbere 
in  search  of  lodging,  and  the  temptation 
which  Alec  D'Urberville  placed  in  her 
way,  to  which  after  a  struggle  she  suc- 
cumbed. 

The  Durbeyfield  household,  with  their 
furniture,  set  out  almost  immediately 
after  the  father's  death  for  Kingsbere, 
"the  spot  of  all  spots  in  the  world  which 
could  be  considered  the  D'Urbervi lies' 
home." 

"Though  they  had  started  so  early  it 
was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they 
turned  the  flank  of  an  eminence  which 
formed  part  of  the  upland  called  Green- 
hill  .  .  ,  just  ahead  of  them  was  the 
half-dead  townlet  of  their  pilgrimage, 
Kingsbere,  where  lay  those  ancestors  of 
whom  her  father  had  spoken  and  sung 
to    painfulness" — the    "skillentons"    of 


those  whose  departed  glories  hat!  so 
prejudicial  an  inHiience  on  the  Durbey- 
field  family  in  general.  Tlie  rooms  they 
wanted  were  let !  This  wandering  fam- 
ily was  therefore  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly confronted  with  the  problem  as 
to  where  they  could  repose  for  the  night. 
"Her  (Tess's)  mother  looked  hopelessly 
at  fault.  "What  shall  we  do  now,  Tess?' 
she  said  bitterly.  And  then  she  summed 
up  her  stricken  faith  in  these  ancestors, 
who  had  never  brought  them  any  luck, 
but  bad,  in  the  sentence,  'Here's  a  wel- 
come to  your  ancestors'  lands !'  " 

The  wagon  eventually  pulled  up  un- 
der the  churchyard  wall,  and  the  home- 
less ones  camped  out  under  the  four-post 
bedstead  placed  near  the  D'Urberville 
window,  on  the  south  wall  of  the  church. 
Inside  the  window  "were  the  tombs  of 
(he  family,  covering  in  their  dates  sev- 
eral centuries.  They  were  canopied,  al- 
tar-shaped and  plain;  their  carvings  be- 
ing defaced  and  broken;  their  brasses 
torn  from  the  matrices,  the  rivet-holes 
remaining  like  marten-holes  in  a  sand- 
cliff.     .     .     ." 

It  is  while  Tess,  who  had  crept  in  at 
thv  open  door  of  the  church,  is  gazing  at 
and  meditating  upon  this  evidence  of  the 


fallen  greatness  of  her  family,  that  Alec 
D'Urberville  makes  his  reappearance.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Shortly  af- 
terward the  story  finds  Tess  in  apart- 
ments at  Sandbourne  (Bournemouth)  as 
his  mistress. 

The  murder  of  Alec  by  Tess ;  her  flight 
with  Angel  Clare,  her  returned  husband, 
who  has  relented  and  come  to  her  assist- 
ance too  late,  occupy  a  very  few  pages, 
although  every  detail  of  the  pitiful  busi- 
ness is  clearly  indicated.  Like  a  hunted 
creature,  Tess,  in  company  with  Qare, 
for  some  days  eludes  justice,  which  at 
last  finds  them  on  the  Great  Plain  (Sal- 
isbury Plain),  amid  the  weird  circle  of 
Stonehenge.  It  is  here,  early  in  the 
morning,  that  the  officers  of  the  law  cap- 
ture her  as  she  is  sleeping — a  veritable 
Hardy  touch  this — on  one  of  the  im- 
mense stones  of  this  sacrificial  temple  of 
the  past  ages.  As  the  police  officers  close 
in  upon  her  "the  eastward  pillars  and 
their  architraves  stood  up  .  .  .  against 
the  light." 

The  actual  end  of  the  story  is  very 
rapid.  Two  pages  or  little  more  suffice. 
Tess  is  condemned  to  death  and  is  con- 
fined in  Wintoncester  (Winchester)  Jail. 
Angel  and  Tess's  sister,  'Liza-Lu,  jour- 


ney  to  the  city  to  see  what  of  the  end 
was  vouchsafed  to  them.  It  was  not 
much.  They  climbed  the  upward  slope 
of  the  High  Street,  and  passed  to  the  top 
of  the  great  Western  Hill,  whence  they 
gazed  at  the  distant  building,  with  the 
ugly  flat-topped  octagonal  tower,  in 
which  the  few  remaining  minutes  of 
Tess's  life  are  speeding  away.  "Upon 
the  cornice  of  the  tower  there  was  a  tall 
staff.     Their  eyes  were  riveted  on  it.    A 


few  minutes  after  the  hour  had  struck 
something  moved  slowly  up  the  staff  and 
extended  itself  upon  the  breeze.  It  was 
a  black  flag." 

"The  two  speechless  gazers  bent  them- 
selves down  to  the  earth,  as  if  in  prayer, 
.  .  .  the  flag  continued  to  wave  si- 
lently. 

"  'Justice'  was  done,  and  the  President 
of  the  Immortals  {in  ^schylean  phrase) 
had  ended  his  sport  with  Tess." 


'Ty 


FRANCISQUE  SARCEY 


At  the  top  of  the  tirst  column  of  its  first 
page,  Le  Temps  of  May  15  published  the 
following  note :  "For  the  first  Monday  in 
thirty  years  our  readers  will  to-day  be 
deprived  of  M.  Francisque  Sarcey's  dra- 
matic feuilletoH.  Our  eminent  contribu- 
tor is  sick  with  the  influenza,  which  he 
caught  returning  from  the  theatre,  and 
which,  without  causing  any  uneasiness, 
keeps  him  in  bed,  and  makes  absolute 
rest  necessary." 


The  remainder  of  the  note  expressed 
a  confident  hope  that  after  a  few  days 
the  patient  would  be  able  to  resume  his 
usual  labours.  Our  readers  know  that 
this  hope  was  doomed  to  disappointment 
and  that  (he  great  dramatic  critic 
breathed  his  last  on  the  sixteenth  of  last 
month. 

In  the  few  lines  that  thus  announced 
its  liiiidislc's  illness  Le  Temps  struck  the 
keynote  of   Francisque   Sarcey's  career. 
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He  was  first  of  all  a  systematic  and  inde- 
fatigable worker.  For  thirty-two  years  in 
Le  Temps,  for  eight  years  previously  in 
L'Opinion  Nationale,  Sarcey  never  failed 
to  fill,  in  the  Monday  issue,  his  twelve 
feuilleton  columns.  And  his  Revue 
dramatique  was  far  from  being  his  sole 
contribution  to  current  journalism.  He 
loved  the  stage  above  everything  else, 
but  he  was  interested  in  all  the  public 
manifestations  of  national  life,  and  en- 
joyed the  task  of  informing  the  public  of 
what  he  thought.  He  wrote  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  gave  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
to  political  questions,  especially  to  those 
the  solution  of  which  depends  upon  the 
direction  of  the  mind  in  religious  mat- 
ters, taking  the  attitude  of  an  uncompro- 
mising Voltairian.  There  was  a  time — ^he 
was  then  associated  with  Edmond  About 
in  the  editorship  of  Le  Dix-Neuvikme 
Sihle — when  he  contributed  a  signed  ar- 
ticle to  every  issue  of  this  brilliant  daily. 
If  his  articles  were  to-day  collected  in 
book  form  they  would  fill  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  six 
hundred  pages  each.  His  dramatic  lun- 
dis  alone  would  fill  at  least  half  that  num- 
ber. 

A  striking  character  of  this  literary 
activity  was  its  joyfulness.  Seldom 
in  the  life  of  a  literary  man  have  pleasure 
and  labour  been  so  intimately  blended  with 
one  another  as  is  Sarcey's.  We  have  al- 
luded to  his  love  for  the  stage.  For 
about  forty  years  he  hardly  ever  spent 
one  evening  outside  of  a  theatre.  He  con- 
sidered it  his  chief  duty  to  end  the  day  by 
attending  some  performance ;  it  was  also 
his  chiet  delight.  For  him  the  celebrated 
line  of  Terence  would  have  to  be  some- 
what modified.  There  may  have  been 
things  of  human  interest  that  he  consid- 
ered foreign  to  his  nature;  but  if  any- 
thing in  any  way  pertained  to  the  stage, 
then  it  was  his.  When  the  regular  Paris 
theatres  failed  to  oflFer  him  any  novelty 
which  seemed  to  him  to  call  for  an 
expression  of  opinion,  he  would  go  to 
one  of  those  theatres  de  quartier,  the 
Montmartre  Theatre,  the  Batignolles 
Theatre,  which  are  frequented  only  by 
the  population  of  a  small  outlying 
Parisian  district,  where  the  actors  are 
seldom  professionals,  where  the  spec- 
tators are  acquainted  with  every  one  on 
the  stage,  and  where  every  actor  knows 
everybody  in  the  house ;  he  was  attracted 


there  by  an  opportunity  to  witness  the 
performance  of  some  stage-struck  young 
man  or  young  woman  and  the  chance  of 
discovering  histrionic  genius  in  embryo. 
And  how  many  were  encouraged  in  such 
modest  debuts  by  a  line  of  praise  from 
the  famous  critic's  pen!  Though  many, 
too,  were  at  once  warned  that  they  had 
better  devote  their  time  to  something 
else! 

He  wrote  of  the  things  he  liked.  He 
wrote,  not  without  effort,  but  without 
coercing  his  mind  into  channels  of  ex- 
pression which  it  would  not  naturally 
follow.  And  his  words  were  received  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  liked  them  to  be 
received.  Numberless  were  the  families 
in  which  Sarcey's  article  was  accepted  as 
the  infallible  guide  for  the  selection  of 
the  weekly  evening  of  dramatic  enjoy- 
ment. When  Sarcey  had  written  "Vous 
pouvez  y  aller,"  the  Parisian  bourgeois 
was  satisfied  that  he  was  safe  in  paying 
for  his  tickets,  that  the  investment  was  a 
good  one,  that  neither  time  nor  money 
would  be  wasted. 

But  why?  Because  Sarcey  was  really 
not  a  literary  man;  he  was  a  bourgeois 
who  wrote.  The  young  men  who 
thought  of  nothing  but  poems,  articles, 
literary  criticism,  novels,  whose  heads 
were  full  of  literary  plans,  whose  ambi- 
tion it  was  to  work  for  the  realisation  of 
some  new  artistic  ideal,  had  for  him  a 
dislike  which  sometimes  amounted  to 
hatred  and  which  was  not  free  from  con- 
tempt. But  this  did  not  disturb  Sarcey 
in  the  least.  He  wrote  for  the  man  who 
leads  a  regular  life,  who  in  the  morning 
goes  to  his  office  or  to  his  store,  who  has 
his  shop  on  the  ground  floor  below  his 
apartment ;  for  the  lawyer  who  is  kept  by 
his  profession  in  constant  contact  with 
the  daily  troubles  of  his  fellowmen;  for 
the  teacher  who  helps  them  to  bring  up 
their  children;  for  the  workingman  who 
manages  to  save  a  few  pennies  here  and 
there  and  who  wants  to  give,  once  in  a 
great  while,  to  his  family  the  pleasure  of 
a  night  spent  in  a  theatre.  And  these 
people  were  grateful  to  him ;  his  labours 
lessened  theirs.  He  was  a  co-worker ;  he 
made  their  life  easier  by  helping  them 
wisely  to  administer  in  their  family  a 
department  which  holds  a  more  impor- 
tant place  in  French  society  than  any- 
where else — the  Department  of  Amuse- 
ment, 
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lit:  'AH-i  f/nt  of  thc-m.     He  was  the  son 
Of  'A  small  tradesman  of  the  little  town  of 
iMfUnUiU,    h\t^jui    sixty    miles    s^juth    of 
Taris.     Wh'm  twenty  years  old,  in  1848, 
after  an  exeellent  a^nrse  of  study  in  a 
I'ari'-.ian    lycee;    he    entered    the    flcole 
Normale    Suj^^-rieurc,    intending   to   lie- 
rome    a    teaeher    in    a    lycee    himself. 
'I  here  he  met  men  of  superior  genius, 
'laine,  AU^tit,  v/ho  were  memfx-rs  of  his 
class.     Afy/Ut    Ixxame    his    friend,    his 
leader,  afid  had  thenceforward  the  great- 
i:hi  influence  over  his  life.     About  was 
wit  and  brilliancy  perM^^ified;  it  was  said 
that    since    Voltaire's    time    no    one    in 
I'rance  had  harl  so  much  wit  as  he  had. 
lie  harl   become  a  celebrated   man.   his 
(irice  Contcmporaine,  his  Roi  dcs  Mon- 
ta^ncs,    his    Lettrcs    d'un    Bon    Jeune 
llommc  a  sa  Cousine  had  made  him  a 
fxnver  in   Irench  journalism  and  in  the 
literary   world   in   general   when   Sarcey 
was    still    explaining    the    Aineid    to    a 
crowd   of   fifteen   and   sixteen   year  old 
boys.     He  thought  of  fame  and  fortune; 
his  "chum's"  success  fired  in  him  an  am- 
bition which,  but  for  such  an  incentive, 
might   have   remained   dormant   a   long 
time  yet ;  and  he  worked  for  the  acquisi- 
tion (A  the  kind  of  style  that  would  at- 
tract and  retain  the  attention  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  daily  |>apcrs. 

I'Vench  journalism  was  then  in  a  con- 
dition which  was  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  develo|)nient  in  the  writers  of  keen- 
ness in  their  modes  of  expression.  The 
throne  was  occupied  by  Napoleon  III., 
and  his  ministers  were  careful  not  to  al- 
low the  press  any  more  freedom  than 
Kcenied  to  them  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  a  government  unable  to  stand 
the  test  of  searching  scrutiny.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  journalist  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  hinting  at,  rather  than  of  say- 
ing, what  he  thought,  especially  when  his 
daily  themes  were  furnished  to  him  by 
the  development  of  political  events.  This 
explains  the  prominence  at  that  time  of 
men  who  had  passed  through  the  ficole 
Normale  and  submitted  themselves  to  the 
severest  literary  training — About,  Taine, 
Prevost-Parack)!,  Ilerve,  J.  J.  Weiss,  etc. 
The  little  band  was  quite  ready  to  open 
its  ranks  to  I'rancisque  Sarcey.  Some 
of  the  pages  that  he  published  then,  for 
instance,  his  Mis^rcs  d'un  Ponctionnairc 
Cliinois,  shows  that  he  might  have  won 
great  distinction  in  the  line  of  political 


bantering,  side  by  side  with  his  fonncr 
schoolmates.     But  the  bluntness  of   his 
temperament    naturally   led   hira   to   the 
only  field  where  the  journalist  enjoyed 
perfect  freedom  of  expression — nain^y, 
dramatic  criticism.  Sarcey,  moreover, had 
already  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  technique  of  the  drama.    He  had 
his  idea  of  what  a  play  ought  to  be.    He 
had  even  written  a  play  himscli,  Risette  ou 
les  Millions  de  la  Mansarde,  and  although 
the  play  had  quite  a  good  run,  thanks  to 
a  witty  chanson  written  by  About  for  one 
of  the  characters,  Sarcey  judged  that  he 
did  not  possess  the  gifts  that  make  a 
great  dramatist.     It  was  his  only  venture 
in  that  direction.     Manv  vears  later,  af- 
ter  criticising  a  scene  in  a  new  play,  he 
exclaimed,  "What  ought  the  author  to 
have  done?     Ah!  if  I  knew  it  I  would 
be  writing  plays  that  would  bring  me 
one  hundred  thousand  francs,  instead  of 
criticising  the  plays  of  others."     There 
is,  perhaps,  no  better  illustration  of  Sar- 
cey's     frankness.     He    was   frank   even 
toward   himself.     He    is,    perhaps,    the 
only  critic  who  openly  admitted  that  he 
devoted  himself  to  criticism  because  of 
his  lack  of  the  creative  faculty. 

This  disappointment,  due,  moreover, 
not  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  but  to  his  own  insight  into 
his  own  nature,  left  no  bitterness  in  Sar- 
cey's  heart.  He  could  not  be  a  morose 
and  revengeful  critic.  His  healthy  and 
robust  nature  would  not  permit  it.  He 
was  constitutionally  an  optimist.  He  en- 
joyed life.  His  enjoyment  he  owed  to 
the  stage  more  than  to  anything  else.  He 
was  not  going  to  revile  the  source  of  his 
greatest  pleasures.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  apprenticeship,  at  L'Opinion  Na- 
tionale,  which  lasted  eight  years  (1859- 
1867),  ^^  made  it  his  duty  honestly  to 
record  the  impressions  he  received  from 
the  performances  which  he  attended. 
When  at  the  play,  moreover — and  this  is, 
perhaps,  Sarccy's  distinguishing  trait — he 
was  not  a  critic.  He  was  a  spectator,  and 
nothing  else — a  man  who  had  come  to  the 
theatre  in  order  to  enjoy  himself.  Later 
on,  after  going  home,  his  exuberant  na- 
ture would  not  allow  him  to  keep  his 
impressions  to  himself.  He  had  to  say 
to  others  what  had  amused,  or  bored,  or 
irritated  him,  and  why.  And  so  he  wrote 
it.  This  had  a  curious  result.  Sarcey 
never  took  notes,  and  his  memory  was 
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not  good.  So  his  quotations  from  new 
plays  were  almost  invariably  inaccurate. 
They  always  had  to  be  verified  On  the 
book. 

His  most  admirable  gift  was  his  facul- 
ty of  choosing  the  point  from  which  the 
development  of  a  play  was  most  clearly 
visible.  No  other  critic  ever  gave  to  his 
readers  a  more  living  idea  of  the  play  of 
which  he  spoke.  To  have  read  a  feuillc- 
ton  by  Sarcey  was  to  know  the  works 
that  he  criticised,  not  perhaps  as  they 
were  in  reality,  but  as  he  saw  them. 

He  saw  them  primarily  as  plays,  as 
productions  which  were  intended  to  pro- 
cure to  him  a  pleasure  of  a  definite  na- 
ture. He  went  to  the  theatre  not  simply 
pour  s'amiiserf  to  have  a  good  evening, 
but  to  receive  the  kind  of  impressions 
which  the  theatre  alone  can  give.  He 
went  there  not  to  enlarge  his  knowledge 
of  literature,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  sim- 
ply to  witness  a  show.  Neither  beauti- 
ful lines,  nor  gorgeous  scenery,  nor  strik- 
ing transformations  would  blind  his 
eyes  to  poverty  of  dramatic  ideas  or 
feebleness  of  dramatic  construction. 

Une  pitce  bien  faitc!  A  well-con- 
structed  play  was  the  one  thing  he  in- 
sisted upon.  It  was  his  war-cry,  and 
when  the  reaction  came  against  the  ex- 
aggeration of  the  system  which,  thanks 
partly  to  his  authority  over  the  public, 
had  prevailed  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
the  pi^ce  bien  faitc  was  the  fetich  which 
the  worshippers  of  new  idols  most  furi- 
ously sought  to  destroy. 

For  Sarcey  the  chief  merit  of  a  good 
play,  or  rather  the  quality  without  which 
no  play  can  be  good,  was  clearness.  The 
situation  must  be  explained  little  by  little 
in  a  good  exposition ;  the  natural  disposi- 
tions of  the  characters  must  be  made 
known  before  those  characters  begin  to 
act.  What  shocked  him  was  the  unex- 
pected. Things  must  happen  pretty 
much  in  the  way  he  and  the  general  pub- 
lic had  expected  them  to  happen.  One 
of  his  favourite  expressions  when  criti- 
cising the  works  of  newcomers  who  had 
not  yet  learned  how  to  construct  a  play 
according  to  his  formula,  and  whose  ab- 
ruptness startled  him,  was:  "You  have 
no  right  to  do  that."  He  considered  it 
unfair,  against  the  rules  of  the  game,  as 
it  were. 

But  his  chief  contribution  to  dramatic 
criticism  was  his  theory  that  each  idea 


may  receive  a  dramatic  form.  What 
delight  he  took,  when  pleased  with  a 
brilliant  scene,  with  an  ingenious  idea, 
to  say  to  the  public,  "This  is  what  would 
have  been  found  neither  by  you  nor  me ; 
it  takes  an  homme  de  theatre  to  do  such 
a  thing" !  The  dramatic  form  of  an  idea 
for  Sarcey  was  the  form  that  made  it 
visible,  that  made  it  intelligible  without 
explaining  it  in  words.  Every  explana- 
tion that  was  needed  must  have  been 
given  in  advance. 

Another  point  on  which  he  insisted 
was  that  in  every  dramatic  action  there  is 
a  certain  moment  when  the  leading  char- 
acters must  unburden  their  minds  to 
each  other,  and  that  one  of  the  chief  gifts 
of  the  dramatist  is  to  have  an  intuition 
of  the  coming  of  that  moment.  That  is 
what  he  called  la  sctnc  a  fairc,  the  scene 
that  must  be  written. 

When  a  play  was  clear,  when  he  found 
in  it  some  idces  de  theatre,  when  the 
scdne  d  fairc  was  well  treated,  then  he 
was  happy,  and  the  author  received  from 
him  what  he  considered  the  highest 
praise — he  was  an  homme  de  theatre. 

The  trouble  was  that  the  qualities  that 
Sarcey  required  are  often  possessed  by 
men  who  really  have  nothing  to  say,  and 
who  are,  as  it  were,  forbidden  by  nature 
ever  to  do  anything  great — by  a  Scribe,  a 
Sardou — ^and  that  others  are  found  who 
have  the  power  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to 
nature  and  society,  but  who  do  not  han- 
dle that  mirror  with  the  degree  of  deft- 
ness that  Sarcey  demanded.  Fortuifetely 
for  the  great  critic  this  flaw  in  his  sys- 
tem was  slow  to  appear;  circumstances 
favoured  him.  First,  he  was  not  unable 
to  feel  the  thrill  of  beauty.  His  strong, 
classical    education,    his    thorough    ac- 

^uaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of 
rreek  tragedy,  with  the  great  works  of 
the  French  dramatists  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  placed  in  his  mind  a  type  of 
artistic  perfection,  and  shown  him  how 
noble  and  ennobling  a  dramatic  produc- 
tion can  be.  He  knew  that  (Edipus  and 
Electra,  Le  Cid  and  Horace,  PhMre, 
Athalie,  Le  Misanthrope,  Tartufe,2iTe  not 
simply  des  piices  bien  faites,  and  that  if 
they  had  been  nothing  else  we  should  not 
be  reading  them  to-day.  Then  he  found 
among  his  contemporaries  two  men  who 
were  worthy  successors  of  the  masters  of 
the  French  classical  drama,  who  not  only 
knew  how  to  make  a  play,  but  who  had  a 
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message  worth  hearing  to  deliver  to  the 
public,  Dumas  fils  and  Augier.  The 
trouble  came  when  these  great  masters  of 
the  French  contcmjxjrary  drama  disap- 
pcsLTcd,  and  when  young  men  began  to 
search  after  new  forms  of  dramatic  ex- 
pression ;  especially  when  they  pro- 
claimed themselves  the  a[xjstles  of  for- 
eign prophets — for  instance,  of  Ibsen  and 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornsr^n.  But  here  again 
Sarcey  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  fortu- 
nate. They  were  not  great  men,  these 
young  French  writers  who  antagonised 
him.  Some  of  them  had  a  great  deal  of 
talent,  not  one  possessed  genius.  There 
was  no  Hugo  among  them ;  they  fell  into 
all  the  exaggerations  of  romanticism,  but 
did  not  give  to  the  world  the  sensation  of 
a  new  revelation.  Their  symbolism  did 
not  seem  to  come  from  a  sincerely  mystic 
soul.  Their  slices  of  life,  as  they  called 
some  of  their  plays,  repro<luccd  only  the 
ugly  and  even  loathsome  side  of  human 
existence ;  their  pessimism  was  sometimes 
the  skin-deep  pessimism  of  the  epicurean 
who  descants  upon  the  misery  of  life 
while  procuring  to  himself  every  volup- 
tuous sensation  offered  to  him  by  nature 
and  society.  Once  in  a  while,  however, 
he  found,  as  the  French  say,  a  qui  parler. 
He  was  then,  we  must  admit,  not  alto- 
gether fair.  One  cannot,  we  think,  from 
a  fcuillcton  of  Sarcey  get  a  satisfactory 
idea  of  such  a  play  as  La  Parisicnnc  of 
Becque,  or  La  Loi  dc  riiomme  of  Paul 
Ilervicu.  These  plays  exasperated  him; 
they  disturbed  him.  He  felt  that  they 
were  plays,  and  yet  there  was  something 
in  them  that  clashed  with  his  theories. 
Their  authors  take  hold  of  the  public  by 
the  suddenness  of  their  revelations,  not 
by  the  fulness  of  their  explanations. 
The  exposition  of  La  Parisicnnc  is  made 
in  one  sentence,  "Take  care!  here  comes 
my  husband." 

This  simply  means  that,  like  all 
other  mortals,  Sarcey  had  his  limitations. 
His  tfisk  was  to  insist  upon  labour  as 
the  chief  foundation  of  artistic  success. 
Just  as  the  painter  must  learn  how  to 
liandle  pencil  and  brush,  the  dramatist, 
he  said,  must  learn  how  to  use  the  tools 
of  his  art.  But  the  painter  need  not  be- 
long to  the  minutely  exact  school  of  Hol- 
land ;  he  may  be  an  impressionist,  and  if 
he  possess  an  artistic  soul,  place  us,  by 
means  of  his  own,  face  to  face  with  Na- 


ture and  the  Ideal.     And  this  Sarcey  did 

not  understand. 

Even  through  this  deficiency  of  his 
mind,  though,  he  placed  the  public  under 
obligations  to  him.  Although  many  were 
prone  to  admit  that  the  piece  bien  faite  is 
not  the  acme  of  dramatic  art,  they  were 
glad  to  have  Sarcey  remind  the  apostles 
of  la  comcdie  rosse  that  une  piece  mal 
faite  is  not  necessarily  a  masterpiece. 
Though  beauty  and  suggestiveness  be 
found,  or  weirdness  and  mvster\',  we 
must  not  forget — and  of  this  Sarcey  re- 
minded us — that  the  man  of  genius  is  not 
the  only  one  who  may  be  unintelligible  or 
obscure. 

His  influence  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  dramatic  critic.  The 
public  believed  in  him,  and  his  word  was 
a  power.  His  staunch  support  was  more 
than  once  appreciated  by  two  great  insti- 
tutions to  which  the  French  stage  owes 
no  small  part  of  its  strength,  the 
Theatre  Frangais  and  the  Conservatoire. 
The  faithful  adherence  to  tradition  which 
prevails  in  the  one,  the  systematic  study 
of  the  art  of  acting  which  is  pursued  in 
the  other,  were  given  by  him  such  promi- 
nence as  factors  of  dramatic  success  that 
he  compelled  those  who  differed  from 
him  to  greater  effort,  in  order  that  their 
opposition  might  appear  justified  by  their 
achievements. 

His  conservatism  was  not  the  con- 
servatism of  a  bigot.  He  was  constantly 
in  search  of  new  talent.  He  encouraged 
young  writers.  "This  time,"  he  wrote, 
when  Donnay  gave  La  Douloureuse,  "this 
time,  I  think,  we  have  found  a  drama- 
tist.'' "A  great  poet  has  been  born  unto 
us,"  he  exclaimed  after  the  first  per- 
formance of  Cyrano,  "and  this  poet  is  a 
dramatic  poet."  His  last  fcuillcton,  pub- 
lished in  Lc  Temps  of  May  8,  is  as  full 
of  life,  of  cheerfulness,  of  hope,  as  any- 
thing he  wrote. 

His  chief  contribution  to  permanent 
literature  will  be  due  to  his  unequalled 
knowledge  of  dramatic  events.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  his  two  thou- 
sand articles  of  dramatic  criticism  will 
ever  be  collected  in  book  form ;  but  some 
of  them  will,  and  the  dramatic  historian 
will  be  compelled  to  consult  them.  He 
would  do  it,  moreover,  even  if  not  com- 
pelled to.  Though  not  a  great  writer, 
Sarcey  had  a  style  of  his  own  the  at- 
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tractiveness  of  which  is  due  to  the  love- 
ableness  of  the  man.  It  is  the  most 
natural  conversation  that  French  litera- 
ture has  known  since  the  time  of  Mon- 
taigne. Its  chief  merit  is  life.  Those 
who  have  Itnown  the  great  critic  find  in 
it  the  good-natured  though  homely  face, 
the  twinkle  of  the  merry  eyes,  the  gruff- 
ness  of  the  Rabelaisian  voice.  The  for- 
eigner— why  not  say  it,  since  we  do  not 


write  here  for  a  French- speaking  public? 
— will  find  in  it  the  most  admirable,  the 
most  complete,  the  most  amusing  and 
naturally  formed  collection  of  French 
idioms  and  colloquialisms  that  may  be 
imagined. 

And  some  of  us  will  find  in  it  the  Hving 
memory  of  a  friend. 

He  will  be  missed. 

Adolpke  Cohn. 


'  FROM  SEA  TO  SEA" 


•  MONO  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's contributions 
to  Indian  periodi- 
cals before  he  be- 
c  a  m  e  world  fa- 
mous were  a  num- 
ber of  descriptive 
sketches  relating 
to  India  which, 
though  well  written,  were  mainly  of  local 
interest.  After  the  great  success  of  his 
stories  most  of  these  sketches  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  book  form  by  his 
publishers,  A.  H.  Wheeler  and  Company, 
of  Allahabad.  Their  author,  however, 
did  not  look  kindly  upon  these  volumes 
of  newspaper  articles,  and  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  suppress  them. 

The  City  of  Dreadful  Night  was  first 
printed  in  1890  and  The  Smith  Adminis- 
tration in  1891,  but  neither  of  these  vol- 
umes was  published,  the  entire  edition  of 
each,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
specimen  copies,  having  been  destroyed. 
The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  with  con- 
tents somewhat  altered,  was  reprinted  the 
next  year  in  Allahabad,  and  another  edi- 
tion was  printed  in  London.  It  is  said 
that  efforts  were  made  to  suppress  both, 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  number  of  copies 
were  allowed  to  get  upon  the  market. 
The  same  year  Letters  of  Marque  was 

*From  Sea  to  Sea.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
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published  in  Allahabad,  but  suppressed 
shortly  after  publication.  Preparations 
were  also  made  for  bringing  out  an  edi- 
tion in  two  volumes  in  London.  The  first 
volume  was  printed,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  copies  the  edition  was 
entirely  destroyed. 

Literally  thousands  of  volumes  of 
these  books  have  been  run  through  the 
paper  mill  and  money  has  been  lavishly 
spent  in  efforts  to  suppress  these  despised 
writings.  But  the  world  insists  upon 
the  privilege  of  reading  them,  and  the 
young  giant  has  at  last  succumbed  to  the 
public  demand,  and  realising  that  a  book 
once  printed  cannot  be  suppressed  has 
just  issued  authorised  editions  of  The 
Letters  of  Marque,  The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night  and  The  Smith  Administration. 
With  these  he  has  incorporated  a  .series 
of  travel  sketches  written  while  on  a  tour 
from  India  to  London  by  way  of  Singa- 
pore, Hong-Kong,  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  This  new  series  gives  the  title 
to  the  two  volumes.  From  Sea  to  Sea.* 

In  his  short  prefatory  note  the  author 
says  that  he  has  been  forced  to  publish 
these  articles  "by  the  enterprise  of  vari- 
ous publishers  who,  not  content  with  dis- 
interring old  newspaper  work  from  the 
decent  seclusion  of  the  office  files,  have  in 
several  instances  seen  fit  to  embellish  it 
with  additions  and  interpolations." 

We  think  that  in  some  respects  Mr. 
Kipling  is  a  harsher  judge  of  his  own 
work  than  is  the  reading  public.     Some 
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of  these  articles  have  lost  their  timeliness, 
but  the  most  of  them,  especially  the 
**From  Sea  to  Sea"  letters,  are  so  well 
written  and  describe  in  such  fresh,  crisp 
langiiage  the  scenes  and  customs  of  In- 
dia, China  and  Japan,  that  we  may  all  be 
glad  that  they  are  at  last  collected. 

These  letters  were  written  for  the  Pio- 
neer of  Allahabad,  and  were  printed,  we 
presume,  simultaneously  in  the  daily  is- 
sue and  in  the  weekly  known  as  the 
Pioneer  Mail.  There  were  apparently 
forty-one  letters,  though  only  thirty-eight 
appeared  in  the  weekly.  The  first  of  these. 
No.  1.,  was  in  the  issue  for  April  17, 
1889,  and  the  last.  No.  XXXIX.,  in  the 
issue  for  April  2,  1890.  Letter  No.  VIII. 
was  omitted  entirely.  It  was  probably 
printed  in  the  daily  Pioneer,  a»  it  is  in- 
cluded in  this  new  collected  edition. 
There  must  also  have  been  letters  No. 
XL.  and  XLL,  though  neither  were,  ap- 
parently, printed  in  the  weekly  paper. 

Months  ago,  before  any  collected  edi- 
tion of  these  letters  was  announced  for 
publication,  we  had  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing them  in  a  file  of  the  Pioneer  Mail.  It 
was  with  alternate  pleasure  and  anger 
that  we  read  them,  pleasure  at  the  charm- 
ing word  pictures — we  are  confident  that 
nothing  daintier  has  been  written  on  Ja- 
pan, *'the  kingdom  ruled  by  children," 
than  these  letters  from  Nagasaki,  Kobe 
and  Kioto — anger  that  this  young  Eng- 
lishman in  pith  helmet  and  deck  shoes 
should  see  fit  to  curse  and  vilify  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  their  language 
and  customs, at  almost  every  opportunity. 
Some  of  these  letters  relating  to  the 
United  States  w^ere  republished  at  the 
time  in  various  American  newspapers, 
and  in  1891  a  selection  was  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  under  the  title  of  Ameri- 
can Notes.  The  compiler  of  that  little 
volume  does  not  seem  to  have  had  access 
to  a  complete  file  of  the  papers,  and  some 
of  the  most  scathing  "notes'*  were  not  in- 
cluded. 

In  advertising  these  new  volumes,  Mr. 
Kipling's  publishers  have  stated  continu- 
ally that  they  contain  "an  accurate  text 
(for  the  first  time)  of  the  American 
Notes,"  To  verify  this  and  to  discover 
what  new  material  had  been  added  we 
have  made  a  word-for-word  comparison 
of  the  printed  book  with  the  correspond- 
ing letters  as  they  appeared  in  the  Indian 
newspaper  in  1889  and  1890.    This  com- 


parison shows  that  much  has  been  left 
out  and  practically  nothing  added.  Three 
letters  are  omitted  entirely.  No.  XVII.,  a 
charming  letter  on  Japan,  which  ought  to 
have  been  reprinted;   No.  XXXIX.  on 
Chautauqua,  and   No.  XL.  on  BuflFalo, 
both  of  which  can  well  be  spared.     The 
last  we  have  read  only  in  Ivers's  edition 
of  the  American  Notes,  but  we  have  no 
doul:)t  but  that  it  did  appear  in  the  daily 
Pioneer.     The  last  letter  in  the  collected 
edition,  there  numbered  XXXVII.,  tell- 
ing of  his  visit  to  Mark  Twain  at  Elmira, 
was  evidently  No.  XLI.     Something  has 
been  struck  out  of  every  letter,  sometimes 
several   pages,   occasionally  only  a   few 
lines   or   words.     This   cutting  out   has 
been  done  without  much  reason  often- 
times,  except  to   shorten  the  narrative, 
and  sometimes  the  story  would  have  been 
better  if  printed  entire.     The  following 
passage,  telling  how  to  secure  a  passport 
in  Japan,  is  an  instance.     The  words  in 
italics  do  not  appear  in  the  collected  vol- 
umes : 

When  you  come  to  Japan  stop  at  Hong  Kong 
and  send  on  a  letter  to  the  "Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Tokio" 
if  you  want  to  travel  in  the  interior  of  this 
Fairy  Land.  Indicate  your  route  as  roughly  as 
ever  you  choose,  but  for  your  own  comfort 
give  the  two  extreme  towns  you  intend  to 
touch.  Throw  in  any  details  about  your  age, 
profession,  colour  of  hair  and  the  like  that  may 
occur  to  you,  and  ask  to  have  a  passport  sent 
to  the  British  Consulate  at  Kobe  to  meet  you. 
Allow  the  man  with  a  long  title  a  week's  time 
to  prepare  the  passport,  and  you  will  find  it  at 
your  service  when  you  land.  Only  write  dis- 
tinctly to  save  your  vanity.  My  papers  allow 
me  to  travel  for  three  months  over  the  whole 
of  the  southern  island  on  condition  that  I  do 
not  scribble  on  temple  walls,  refrain  from 
driving  without  lamps  and  never  "attend  a 
fire  on  horseback."  I  would  much  sooner  at- 
tend Divine  Services  that  way,  but  I  am  proud 
to  think  I  belong  to  a  nation  of  such  desperate 
horsemen.  The  entire  document  is  addressed 
to  a  Mister  Kyshrig-Radjerd  Kyshrig. 

This  condensation  has  been  done  care- 
lessly sometimes,  too.  There  are  refer- 
ences in  the  book  which  cannot  be  readily 
understood,  but  which  were  explained  in 
the  deleted  portions.  In  our  comparison 
we  have  also  noticed  a  few  curious  print- 
er's errors,  as  "hills  from  a  thousand  to 
fifteen  feet  high"  instead  of  "fifteen  hun- 
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dred  feet;"  a  geysef  with  an  "irritated 
and  inconsistent  stomach"  instead  of  an 
"inconstant"  stomach,  etc. 

In  spi'e  of  the  fact  that  we  are  told 
that  the<  e  volumes  contain  "an  accurate 
text"  of  the  American  Notes,  some  ^the 
harshest  strictures  on  the  United  States 
have  been  deleted.  We  do  not  wish  to 
give  publicity  to  all  these  bitter  things, 
which  we  are  sure  Mr.  Kipling  now 
wishes  had  never  been  written;  but  to 
show  that  the  text  is  not  as  first  printed 
we  shall  quote  the  following  "curse," 
which  he  pronounced  upon  the  United 
States  before  he  had  ever  set  foot  upon 
the  continent.  This  curse  was  referred, 
to  iriore  than  once  in  the  later  letters,  but 
all  these  references  to  it  have  been  struck 
out. 

He  was  looking  for  something  to  read 
on  the  way  from  Nikko  to  Yokohama, 
and  in  a  bookshop  in  Nikko  found  a  col- 
lection of  the  "burglaries"  (he  insists 
that  they  were  not  publications)  of  the 
Seaside  Publishing  Company.  These  are 
his  words : 

Then  I  cursed  the  Seaside  Library  and  the 
United  State?  that  bred  it  very  copiously,  in 
these  terms  and  others  unreported : 

Because  you  steal  the  property  of  a  man's 
head,  which  is  more  his  peculiar  property  than 
his  pipe,  his  horse  or  his  wife,  and  because  you 
glory  in  your  theft  and  have  the  indecency  to 
praise  or  criticise  the  author  from  whom  you 
steal,  and  because  your  ignorance,  which  is  as 
dense  as  a  pickpocket's  ignorance  of  anything 
outside  his  calling,  leads  you  to  trifle  with  his 
spelling,  and  because  you  print  the  stolen  prop- 
erty aforesaid  very  vilely  and  uncleanly,  you 
shall  be  cursed  with  this  curse  from  Alaska  to 
Florida  and  back  again. 

Your  women  shall  scream  like  peacocks 
when  they  talk,  and  your  men  neigh  like  horses 
when  they  laugh.  You  shall  call  "round 
**raound,"  and  "very"  "varry,"  and  "news 
"noos"  till  the  end  of  time. 

You  shall  be  governed  by  the  Irishman  and 
the  German,  the  vendor  of  drinks  and  the 
keeper  of  vile  dens,  that  your  streets  may  be 
filthy  in  your  midst  and  your  sewage  arrange- 
ments filthier. 

You  shall  be  given  over  to  the  cult  of  tin-pot 
secret  societies*  and  the  organising  of  "tuppeny- 
hapenny"  processions,  the  spouting  of  non- 
sense and  the  perpetration  thereof. 

You  shall  be  governed  by  laws  that  you  can- 
not enforce  and  sentiments  that  you  cannot 
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control  that  the  murderer  thay  walk  among 
you  a  vision  of  delight  to  young  \vomen  and 
the  darling  of  old  maids  while  you  are  engaged 
in  shooting  the  wrong  man. 

You  shall  prostitute  and  pervert  the  Eng- 
lish language,  till  an  Englishman  has  neither 
power  nor  desire  to  understand  you  any  more. 

You  shall  be  cursed  State  by  State,  Territory 
by  Territory,  with  a  provincialism  beyond 
provincialism  of  an  English  country  town — 
you  and  your  governors  and  what  you  are 
pleased  to  call  your  literature,  your  newspapers 
and  your  politics. 

You  shall  buy  your  art  from  France  and 
considerably  spoil  it  in  the  buying  because 
you  are  dishonest. 

Your  hearts  shall  be  so  blinded  that  you 
shall  consider  each  one  of  the  curses  foregoing 
a  blessing  to  you  as  it  comes  about,  and  finally 
I  myself  will  curse  you  more  elaborately  later 
on. 

This  delicate  passage  appeared  in  the 
Pioneer  Mail,  Vol.  XVI.,  No.  19,  for 
November  13,  1889. 

As  we  said  before.  Letter  No.  VIII- 
was  not  printed  in  the  Pioneer  MaiL 
This  letter  tells  of  a  night  in  Hong  Kong,, 
spent,  in  a  "genuine  desire  to  see  what 
they  call  Life  with  a  capital  Hell,"  with  a 
companion  picked  up  in  a  barroom,  in 
visiting  certain  disreputable  houses, 
where  he  "for  the  wholly  insignificant 
sum  of  thirty  dollars  purchased  informa- 
tion and  disgust  more  than  he  re- 
quired." In  reading  this  chapter  here  hi 
this  "authorised"  edition  we  also  get 
more  information  and  disgust  than  we  re- 
quire. After  reading  it  we  think  we  un- 
derstand why  it  was  not  printed  in  the 
series  in  the  Pioneer  Mail,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  respectable  family  paper. 
But  we  do  not  understand  why  it  should 
have  been  included  in  these  volumes  and 
the  entire  chapter  on  the  "Nautch  of 
cherry  blossoms"  at  Kioto  omitted.  It  is 
even  more  disgusting  and  contains  less 
information  than  the  story  of  his  visit  to 
the  coolie  depots  of  Singapore  and  of  his 
conversation  with  Bertha  Blum  over  the 
beer  and  under  the  stars,  which  has  been 
omitted  from  the  fifth  letter. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  some 
qf  the  charming  descriptions  of  Japanese 
scenes — temples,  tea-houses  and  gardens 
with  cherry-trees  in  bloom;  or  some  ac- 
count of  hts  trip  through  our  own  Yel- 
lowstone Park ;  or  of  his  adventures  sal- 
mon fishing.     In  our  opinion,  these  let- 
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ters  contain  some  of  the  author's  best 
writing.  With  a  little  less  vitriol  in  his 
ink  Mr.  Kipling  might  have  given  us  a 
famous  book  of  travel.  In  reading  them 
we  must  remember  that  they  are  practi- 
cally as  he  wrote  them  ten  years  ago, 
when  only  about  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
In  preparing  them  now  for  publication 
there  has  been  no  real  revision,  only  con- 
densation. The  new  additions  are  very 
slight.  Many  Indian  words  are  replaced 
by  their  English  equivalents,  some  words 
are  altered  and  here  and  there  words  or 
phrases  are  added,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that,  besides  his  preface,  there  are  any- 
where in  From  Sea  to  Sea  thirty  consecu- 
tive words  upon  which  the  author's  copy- 
right would  hold. 

We  have  not  made  an  equally  careful 
comparison  of  the  three  other  sections 
which  make  up  the  volumes,  but  they 
seem  to  be  mainly  reprints  with  perhaps 
slight  condensation  of  the  editions 
printed  in  1891  and  afterward  sup- 
pressed. The  chapters  of  the  1890  edi- 
tion of  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night 
which  were  omitted  in  that  of  189 1  are 
not  included  here.  The  Smith  Adminis- 
tration as  printed  in  1891  was  made  up 
of  twenty  articles.  There  are  only  eigh- 
teen here,  two,  "The  Tracking  of  Chuck- 
erbutti"  and  "Bread  upon  the  Waters," 
being  omitted.  The  first  of  these  appeared 
originally  in  The  Week's  News,  Vol.  I., 
No.  9,  published  in  Allahabad,  March  3, 
1888.  It  was  cut  down  about  one- fourth 
when  it  was  printed  in  book  form  in  the 
suppressed  volume  of  1891. 

We  have  quoted  Kipling's  dreadful 
curse  upon  us,  written  before  he  ever 
came  to  America,  and  before  our  laws 
gave  foreign  authors  protection.  In  or- 
der to  show  that  a  closer  acquaintance 
led  him  to  find  something  to  praise  in  us 
we  quote  the  following  from  one  of  the 
latest  letters  of  the  series.  More  than 
once  elsewhere,  too,  he  has  praised 
American  patriotism : 

But  the  men  and  women  set  Us  an  example 
in  patriotism.  They  believe  in  their  land  and 
its  future,  and  its  honour,  and  its  glory,  and 


they  are  not  ashamed  to  say  so.  From  the 
largest  to  the  least  runs  this  same  proud, 
passionate  conviction  to  which  I  take  off  my 
liat  and  for  which  I  love  them.  An  average 
English  householder  seems  to  regard  his  coun- 
try #§  an  abstraction  to  supply  him  with 
policemen  and  fire  brigades.  The  cockney  cad 
cannot  understand  what  the  word  means. 
The  bloomin'  toffs  he  knows,  and  the  law,  and 
the  soldiers  that  supply  him  with  a  spectacle  in 
the  Parks;  but  he  would  laugh  in  your  face 
at  the  notion  of  any  duty  being  owed  by  him- 
self to  the  land.  Pick  an  American  of  the  sec- 
ond generation  anywhere  you  please — from  the 
cab  rank,  the  porter's  room,  or  the  plough- 
tail — 'specially  the  plough-tail — and  that  man 
will  make  you  understand  in  five  minutes  that 
he  understands  what  manner  of  thing  his 
Republic  is.  He  might  laugh  at  a  law  that 
didn't  suit  his  convenience,  draw  your  eye- 
teeth  in  a  bargain,  and  applaud  'cuteness  on 
the  outer  verge  of  swindling;  but  you  should 
hear  him  stand  up  and  sing: 

"My  country  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 
Of  thee  I  sing!" 

I  have  heard  a  few  thousand  of  them  en- 
gaged in  that  employment.  I  respect  him. 
There  is  too  much  Romeo  and  too  little  bal- 
cony about  our  National  Anthem.  With  the 
American  article  it  is  all  balcony.  There  must 
be  born  a  poet  who  shall  give  the  English  the 
song  of  their  own,  own  country — which  is  to 
say,  of  about  half  the  world.  Remains  then 
only  to  compose  the  greatest  song  of  all — ^The 
Saga  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  all  round  the  earth 
— a  paean  that  shall  combine  the  terrible  slow 
swing  of  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
(which,  if  you  know  not,  get  chanted  to  you) 
with  Britannia  needs  no  Bulwarks,  the  skirl 
of  the  British  Grenadiers  with  that  perfect 
quickstep,  Marching  through  Georgia,  and  at 
the  end  the  wail  of  the  Dead  March,  For  We, 
even  We,  who  share  the  earth  between  us  as 
no  gods  have  ever  shared  it,  we  also  are  mor- 
tal in  the  matter  of  our  single  selves.  Will  any 
one  take  the  contract? 

We  recommend  this  little  task  to  Mr. 
Kipling ;  no  one  can  do  it  better. 

Luther  S.  Livingston, 


<  THE  FOWLER  ' 


WRITER  whose 
first  novel  attains 
a  marked  and 
somewhat  sensa- 
tional success  is  a 
writer  who  is  de- 
serving of  consid- 
erable sympathy. 
The  success  in 
question  may  have  been  wholly  due  to 
some  ephemeral  cause — to  the  fact  that 
the  story  appealed  to  a  temporary  phase 
of  the  public  taste,  or  because  of  some 
especially  striking  element  in  it  which 
compelled  attention  apart  from  its  purely 
literary  merits  as  a  whole.  However 
this  may  be,  such  a  writer  is  very  badly 
handicapped  in  all  the  subsequent  work 
that  he  produces,  because  this  must  in- 
evitably stand  comparison  with  the  first. 
It  may,  in  reality,  be  better  than  the  first ; 
but  unless  its  quality  be  the  same  and  un- 
less it  appeals  to  precisely  the  same  tastes 
as  did  the  other,  it  is  bound  to  create  a 
certain  feeling  of  disappointment.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  true  of  a  writer  of  the" 
first  rank,  for  a  writer  of  the  first  rank 
has  a  power  of  growth  and  of  develop- 
ment that  will  ensure  the  satisfaction  of 
his  readers ;  and  his  first  attempt,  if  suc- 
cessful, is  successful  because  of  reasons 
that  are  independent  of  temporary  pref- 
erences and  peculiar  tastes.  But  the 
writer  of  mere  talent  ought  to  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  a  first  success,  and  he 
should  sacrifice  to  the  gods  after  the 
fashion  of  Polycrates,  to  avert  the  ill-will 
of  the  literary  Nemesis. 

The  story-teller  who  called  himself 
Hugh  Conway,  and  also  Mr,  George  Du 
Maurier,  and  Madame  Sarah  Grand,  and 
Mr,  Stephen  Crane  are  all  fair  instances 
of  what  is  meant.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Dark  Days  is  not,  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  inferior  to  Called  Back;  The 
Martian  is  in  many  ways  distinctly  su- 
perior to  Trilby;  The  Beth  Book  is  much 
better  constructed  and  much  easier  to 
read  than  is  The  Heavenly  Twiti-s;  while 
Mr.  Crane,  in  several  of  the  things  that 
he  has  subsequently  written;  has  shown 
no  less  power  of  imagination  and  pic- 
turesqueness   of   vocabulary   than   those 
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which  made  him  famous  in  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage.  Nevertheless,  these 
writers  and  several  others  who  might 
easily  be  cited  never  quite  succeeded  in 
holding  fast  their  public.  They  shot  their 
bolt  with  their  first  really  serious  at- 
tempt, and  after  that  they  never  got  be- 
yond a  mere  succis  d'estime.  If  this  is 
not  the  case  with  other  authors  who 
might  also  be  adduced,  such  as  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  Mr.  George  Moore  and  Mr. 
James  Lane  Allen,  it  is  because  these 
have  much  more  than  cleverness  and  tal- 
ent ;  it  is  because  there  glows  within 
them  something  of  the  living  fire  of 
genius. 

Miss  Harraden  is  an  admirable  in- 
stance of  one  who  leaped  at  once  10  in- 
stantaneous success,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
widespread  recognition,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  her  first  attempt  at  fiction.  The 
vogue  of  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night 
was  very  great.  There  was  in  it  a  cer- 
tain quaintncss,  and  a  certain  morbidness 
as  well,  that  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
fancy  of  the  reader,  and  since  the  time 
when  that  much  talked -of  work  appeared, 
the  public  had  been  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  whether  or  not  Miss 
Harraden  is  to  be  known  hereafter  as  the 
writer  of  a  single  book.  Hilda  Strafford 
made  no  particular  impression.  It  was 
a  slight  story,  and  well  told,  but  not  sig- 
nificant of  much ;  and  the  public  there- 
fore held  its  judgment  in  suspense- until 
a  more  pretentious  novel  should  appear 
to  justify  a  definite  decision.  The  volume 
now  before  us,  which  is  of  the  regulation 
length,  and  the  subject  of  which  is  both 
very  carefully  selected  and  apparently 
worked  out  to  the  best  of  Miss  Harra- 
den's  ability,  gives  us  a  reasonable  basis 
for  pronouncing  final  judgment. 

The  central  motive  of  the  book  is  one 
of  very  singular  and  exceptional  interest. 
It  is  wholly  psychological  and  it  is  quite 
unique.  Briefly  stated,  Miss  Harraden 
has  here  given  us  the  study  of  what  may 
be  styled  a  psychical  seduction.  The 
heroine  of  the  book,  one  Nora  Penhurst. 
is  depicted  as  a  normal,  healthy,  well- 
balanced  and  exceptionally  well-edu- 
cated girl,  whose  surroundings  are  thor- 
oughly in  keeping  with  her  tastes  and 
character.  She  meets  in  a  rather  infor- 
mal way  a  man  named  Theodore  Bevan, 
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who  is  destined  to  exercise  a  ver\'  power- 
ful influence  on  her  Hfe.     As  described 
in  the  novel,  he  is  a  man  of  no  physical 
attractiveness  whatever,  a  man,   indeed, 
for  whom  most  persons  when  they  meet 
him  feel  a  half  involuntary  aversion.    He 
is  short  and  slight,  with  a  clean-shaven 
face,  thin  lips,  and  an  acrid  manner  sug- 
gestive of  contemptuous  cynicism.     Xo 
one  is  pleasantly  impressed  by  him.     He 
is  thought  and  spoken  of  as  *'that  little 
beast,"  **tlK*  centipede'*  and  "the  earth- 
worm," anrl  even   Xora  Penhurst's  first 
description  of  him  is  **the  little  wretch." 
Nevertheless  he  has  a  curious  fascination 
for  Ixith  men  and  women,  though  espe- 
cially for  women,  and  his  greatest  pleas- 
ure  is   to   lay   a   sort   of   spell    uix)n    a 
woman's  mind,  to  crush  her  individual- 
ity, to  make   all   other   friendships  lose 
their  charm  for  her,  and  at  last  to  hold 
her  in  a  sort  of  psychological  slavery — 
a    helpless,    hopeless    languor    in    which 
ambition    perishes,    hope    withers   away, 
and  all  the  joy  of  life  is  blasted.     One  of 
the  women  whom  he  has  so  influenced 
describes  it  in  these  words: 

That  was  what  he  cared  for  most  in  life — 
to  tame  people,  to  take  firm  hold  of  their 
minds,  analyse  them,  find  out  their  weaknesses, 
distort  their  virtues,  and  leave  their  mental  and 
moral  individuality  in  ruins.  He  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  physical.  That  was 
not  his  bent.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  a  man  like  Theodore  Bevan,  who 
aims  deliberately  at  ruining  a  woman's  mind 
and  corroding  it  with  his  poison,  is  a  greater 
enemy  to  society  than  that  notoriously  bad  fel- 
low, Gerald  Hamilton,  who  was  turned  out  of 
our  club  a  few  weeks  ago.  .  .  .  He 
weaned  me  away  from  all  my  old  friends  and 
my  old  pleasures.  .  .  .  Every  one  but  me 
seemed  to  dislike  and  distrust  him.  And  even 
I  had  my  changing  moods  about  him;  but 
whenever  I  had  doubted  him  most,  and  wished 
to  be  free  of  him,  and  take  a  long  breath  of 
fresh  air,  and  feel  my  nature  as  well  as  my 
lungs  expand  once  more,  he  invariably  arrived 
at  the  right  moment,  as  though  by  divination, 
and  swept  away  all  traces  of  any  unfavourable 
feeling  toward  him. 

The  Fozvler  is  the  story  of  the  gradual 
enmeshment  of  Nora  Penhurst's  mind 
by  Bevan,  who  used  to  note  and  com- 
ment on  his  progress  in  the  pages  of  a 
journal  kept  by  him.  His  success  was 
very  marked.     He  gradually  made  him- 


self a  necessity  in  her  life;  he  estranged 
her  from  her  friends;  he  transformed 
her  from  a  healthy-minded,  optimistic 
girl  into  a  listless,  indifferent,  languid 
creature;  and  he  finally  paid  the  penalty 
of  his^ewn  success  by  growing  interested 
in  her  to  the  extent  of  wishing  her  to 
marry  him.  His  influence  is  broken  by 
her  discovery  of  his  jounial,  in  which  his 
deliberate  purpose  is  recorded,  and  by  the 
revelation  of  his  baseness  in  slandering  a 
friend  of  hers  who  had  seemed  likely  to 
interfere  with  his  designs. 

As    stated    thus,    the   motive   of    The 
Fowler  is  an  interesting  one.     Its  work- 
ing out,  however,  is  neither  plausible  nor 
probable.     In  the  first  place,  the  absence 
of  a  physical  motive  in  Bevan  makes  the 
situation  quite  unreal,  for  it  renders  him 
a  lustis  naturae,  a  sort  of  moral  monster, 
a  mystery  of  which  there  is  no  possible 
explanation.     Moreover,  the  elimination 
of  the  physical  element  renders  the  influ- 
ence  which   he   exercises   upon   women 
equally  inexplicable;  for  the  peculiar  at- 
traction   which    he    inspires    in    normal 
minds  is  one  that  cannot  be  conceived 
of  as  existing  apart  from  a  certain  stir- 
ring of  the  sources  of  desire,  unconscious, 
perhaps,  but  no  less  potent.     In  the  sec- 
ond place,  although  the  conversations  of 
Bevan  with  Nora  are  detailed  at  length 
they  give  no  possible  clue  to  the  secret  of 
his  influence,  nor,  for  that  matter,  to  the 
presumably  destructive  and  ''corroding" 
nature  of  it.     To  be  sure,  he  sneers  at 
university    education     (Miss    Harraden 
obviously   thinks   this   little   better  than 
rank  blasphemy),  and  he  takes  a  mildly 
cynical  view  of  life  in  general.  He  thinks 
that  the  old  are  selfish,  and  does  not  value 
sentiment.     He  once  speaks  "coldly"  of 
duty,  and  smiles  his  "thin  smile"  at  the 
mention  of  affection.     But,  after  all,  we 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see  why  this 
should    have      demoralised    Miss    Pen- 
hurst.  There  are  many  persons  who  hold 
university  education  in  no  high  esteem, 
and  the  selfishness  of  old  age  is  not  a 
thesis  of  very  startling  novelty.   Nor  was 
Bevan's   attitude   toward   duty   and   af- 
fection suflicientlv  unusual  to  shake  the 
ethical     foundations    of    a    full-blooded 
young    woman    who    wore   tailor-made 
gowns  at  her  Greek  examinations.     No 
one  has  to  go  very  far  in  this  age  of 
hackneyed  cynicism  to  hear  all  Bevan's 
cheap  philosophy  proclaimed  by  scores  of 
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men  and  women;  and  we  cannot  see 
that  his  **thin  smile"  or  his  habit  of 
crouching  over  the  fire,  or  even  the  fact 
that  he  wore  a  broad  black  ribbon  at- 
tached to  his  eyeglasses  gave-any  especial 
potency  or  fascination  to  the  sorry  stuff 
he  talked. 

No,  the  whole  thing  is  unreal  and  ut- 
terly inadequate.  A  man  like  Theodore 
Bevan  might  be  picked  up  anywhere ;  but 
he  would  have  no  influence  such  as  Miss 
Harraden  has  ascribed  to  him.  He  would 
simply  bore  a  woman  half  to  death,  while 
men  would  make  a  joke  of  him.  There 
would  be  no  conductivity  between  him 
and  another.  He  could  not,  in  life,  cor- 
rupt, corrode  or  blast  or  do  anything  but 
make  himself  a  prosy  nuisance — which, 
indeed,  is  what  he  really  is,  as  set  forth 
in  The  Fowler.  A  genuine  study  of  a 
psychical  seduction,  written  with  the  in- 
sight of  one  who  knows  the  life  that  men 
and  women  actually  live,  would  be  a  curi- 
ous contribution  to  fictional  psychology, 
but  it  would  have  to  be  the  work  of  one 
who  knew  far  more  of  the  obscurer 
depths  of  human  nature  than.it  is  well 
for  most  of  us  to  know. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  story,  it  does  not 
call  for  any  very  serious  comment.  We 
are  appalled  rather  than  impressed  by  the 
intensely  academic  character  of  the  lead- 
ing personages.  Nora,  for  instance,  is  a 
girl  who  bore  off  innumerable  prizes  and 
honours  while  at  school,  and  was  later 
**bracketed  with  the  first  on  the  list  in  the 
Classical  Tripos."  She  teaches  and  lec- 
tures on  Greek  and  History,  and  she  puts 
in  her  spare  time  in  correcting  examina- 
tion papers,  or  in  studying  Danish.  Her 
papa  is  a  genial  soul  who  gets  up  San- 
skrit or  Old  Persian  as  a  sort  of  flyer 


whenever  he  is  out  of  sorts.  Her  lover 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Intellectual  Evo- 
lution of  Europe,  and  had  a  sister  who 
intended  to  become  a  doctor  and  who  did 
tremendous  things  in  college  before,  hap- 
pily, she  died.  Nora's  friends  all  appear 
to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, where  they  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  improving  their  virginal  minds; 
and  even  a  trained  nurse,  who  figures 
largely  in  the  novel,  speaks  patronisingly 
of  Shakespeare  and  Ruskin,  goes  in  for 
geology  and  botany,  and  talks  of  her 
London  Matriculation.  In  fact,  the  only 
unacademic  people  in  the  book  are  obvi- 
ously introduced  as  a  foil  to  the  ** intel- 
lectual" briUiancy  of  the  others;  and  in 
drawing  them.  Miss  Harraden,  we  think, 
was  consciously  trying  to  do  a  little  bit 
of  work  in  George  Eliot's  lighter  vein 
with  Mrs.  Poyser  especially  before  her 
mind.  We  note  briefly  that  the  attempt 
is,  to  say  the  least,  not  strikingly  suc- 
cessful. 

Some  peculiarities  of  Miss  Harraden's 
English  have  attracted  our  attention. 
One  of  them  is  her  application  of  the 
word  "gallant"  to  women.  **My  gallant 
mother"  is  an  odd  expression,  surely. 
**Hair-architecture"  suggests  the  sort  of 
slang  that  one  finds  in  Western  newspa- 
pers and  is  on  a  par,  in  elegance,  with 
"hen-fruit."  ^Tidy"  is  pretty  bad ;  while 
**she  appears  to  have  a  crusade  against 
you"  is  surely  peculiar  to  Miss  Harra- 
den. But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  ex- 
tend the  list.  We  think  that  Miss  Har- 
raden's  literary  career,  so  far  as  it  really 
counts,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  and 
ended  with  the  publication  of  Ships  that 
Pass  in  the  Night. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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When  dawn  unseals  the  silken  lids  of  dav 

Glad  timbrels  stir  the  silence  with  a  hymn ; 

And  on  the  cloud  above  each  altar-spray. 
As  on  the  wing  of  sun-lit  seraphim 

The  hallowed  lights  of  early  morning  play. 

Benjamin  F.  Leggett. 


A  DRAMATIC  CRITIC'S  NOTIONS* 


jlIlARLES  FRED- 

jERIC  NIRDLIN- 
I GER  has  for  several 
years  occupied  a 
unique  position.  He 
is  probably  the  most 
hated  and  the  most 
admired  dramatic 
critic  in  America. 
The  majority  of  his  critical  confreres 
dislike  him  because  he  has  never  taken 
any  pains  to  disguise  the  fact  that  in 
general  he  holds  them  either  invincibly 
ignorant  or  shamelessly  corrupt.  The 
majority  of  players- — mummers  he  al- 
ways styles  them— detest  him,  because 
he  delights  in  pouring  vitriol  into  that 
aching  void  of  vanity  which,  as  a  rule, 
constitutes  their  sole  intellectual  con- 
sciousness. At  the  same  time,  quite  natu- 
rally, whenever  a  player  happens  to  re- 
ceive even  one  line  of  commendation 
from  this  caustic  pen,  the  player  counts 
that  bit  of  praise  a  veritable  treasure, 
precious  beyond  measure  and  transcend- 
ing all  the  carelessly  or  carefully  written 
puffs  contained  in  the  regular  notices. 

But  Mr.  Nirdhnger,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  circle  of  very  warm  admirers  in 
that  by  no  means  inconsiderable  section 
of  the  public  which  likes  intellectual  hon- 
esty, and  rejoices  in  a  man  with  a  mind 
of  his  own  and  the  passion  for  speaking 
that  mind.  Whether  this  public  always 
agrees  with  the  positions  or  the  findings 
of  such  a  critic  matters  not.  The  utter- 
ances are  felt  to  be  honest,  carefully  ma- 
tured, and  found  to  be  stimulative. 

Mr.  Nirdlinger's  Masques  and  Mum- 
mers appeals  to  me  as  one  of  the  most 
considerable  books  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  years  on  the  subject  of  the 
drama.  And  just  because  it  is  deserving 
of  so  much  consideration,  I  shall  point 
out  its  blemishes  and  impertinences,  as 
well  as  its  vital  values  and  shining  excel- 
lences. The  opening  essay,  "On  the  Cur- 
rent Nonsense  About  Acting,"  is  well 
calculated  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
reader  for  the  sometimes  almost  brutal 
image-breaking  in  store';  but  from  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view  it  is  inferior 
to  the  witty  and  weighty  companion  es- 
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says  in  this  volume.  In  his  attack  on 
posing  and  poseurs,  Mr.  Nirdlinger 
strikes  an  attitude  that  savours  of  pose 
itself.  Why  begin  a  book  so  instinct  with 
fine,  serious  purpose,  as  this  really  is, 
with  a  demonstration  that  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  an  art  of  acting  rightly 
so  called,  and  with  a  correlate  assertion 
and  insistence  that  "dramatic  criticism  is 
the  most  fatuous  and  feeble  of  pursuits"  ? 
— and  then  to  proceed  through  nearly 
four  hundred  brilliant  pages,  with  a  series 
of  powerful,  though  sometimes,  indeed, 
pyrotechnical  essays,  which  effectually 
disprove  the  second  postulate  at  least,  if 
not  the  first  also,  in  a  partial  way.  Such 
eccentric  conduct  certainly  contains  the 
essence  of  posing  or  of  a  too  forced  face- 
tiousness,  if  deliberate;  and  if  not  delib- 
erate, it  offers  a  clear  case  of  illogic  or 
of  pure  contrariness.  What  manner  of 
shopman  is  this  who  cries:  "Here  you 
have  'em — wormy  figs — the  wormiest  in 
the  world — who'll  buy,  who'll  buy?" 

"Criticism,"  as  Mr.  Nirdlinger  neatly 
turns  his  epigram,  "is  but  the  lament  of 
impotent  aspiration,"  "The  critics," 
quoth  Disraeli,  "are  the  men  who  have 
failed."  The  older  I  grow,  however,  the 
more  distrustful  I  become  of  rough-and- 
ready  generalisations,  and  the  more  sus- 
picious of  the  intrinsic  value  of  epi- 
grams; barring,  of  course,  those  of  my 
own  manufacture.  Possibly  it  would  be 
truer  to  say :  "Critics  as  a  class  are  men 
who  have  never  had,  or  seized,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fail."  But  Mr.  Nirdlinger,  the 
dramatic  critic,  who  has  called  in  ques- 
tion his  vocation  and  his  capacity  to  fill  it 
so  strenuously  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
book,  cannot  be  put  in  that  category ;  for 
the  only  play  he  has  yet  committed,  to 
wit.  Pompadour,  was  a  notable  success, 
though  handicapped  by  an  inefficient  ac- 
tress in  the  leading  role ;  it  was  more — 
an  intellectual  achievement  for  a  man 
then  so  young.  Hence,  Mr.  Nirdlinger, 
according  to  my  notions,  by  proving  his 
ability  to  write  a  play  above  the  average, 
has  given  earnest  of  his  possibility  of 
becoming  a  good  critic;  though,  to  be 
sure,  a  man  might  be  an  excellent  critic 
of  the  drama  and  of  acting  and  yet  lack 
creative  power. 

From  this  prefatory  essay,  however, 
wherein  he  so  rudely  runs  a-tilt  of  act- 
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ing  as  an  art  and  criticism  as  a  conse- 
quent of  any  consequence,  it  is  only  fair 
to  present  a  few  piquant  specimens  of  his 
paradox  on  parade.  Discussing  certain 
views  of  slight  note  on  the  American 
stage,  which  a  celebrated  French  actor 
vouchsafed  not  long  ago,  Mr.  Nirdlinger 
says: 

Monsieur  Febvre  is  an  actor,  and,  assum- 
ing for  the  moment  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  art  of  acting — or,  rather,  the  art  of 
acting— the  truth  remains  that  the  actorf  of 
all  men,  is  the  least  qualified,  the  most  poorly 
equipped,  to  discuss  the  rules  or  the  tenets  of 
his  pursuit.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  art  of 
acting — again  assuming  that  there  is  such  a 
thing. 

Before  flouting  finally  this  seeming  para- 
dox, pray  reflect  that  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  the  actor  must  be  ignorant  of  that  of 
which  he  often  prates  so  eruditely  and  au- 
thoritatively. He  cannot  see  himself  as  others 
see  him.  He  can  judge  of  the  effectiveness 
of  his  methods  or  manners  or  personality, 
or  of  all  together,  only  through  the  medium 
of  his  audience.  Take  away  this  latter  fac- 
tor in  the  equation  and  there  is  left — nothing. 
Hi  *  *  *  * 

If  acting  be  an  art,  it  is  unique  among  its 
kind  in  requiring  none  of  the  greater  facul- 
ties whose  exercise  is  essential  to  any  form 
of  successful  achievement  in  the  others. 

Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  obvious  that  such 
an  elemental  instrument  as  intelligence,  save 
of  the  rudest  sort,  is  necessary  to  the  actor. 
One  would  not  imply,  of  course,  that  there 
are  no  intelligent  actors,  or,  rather,  that  there 
are  no  actors  who  happen  to  be  intelligent; 
but  the  contention  is  that  the  faculty  may  be 
absent  or  present  only  in  inchoate  develop- 
ment, without  materially  hampering  the  work 
of  the  mummer  or  militating  against  his 
scenic  effectiveness.  A  mere  unreasoning 
child,  with  intelligence  no  keener  or  nicer 
than  that  of  a  clever  spaniel,  may  be  brought, 
by  a  few  weeks  of  patience,  to  produce  a  stage 
figure  flawless  in  apparent  conception  and 
execution,  complete  in  illusion.  No  one  would 
predicate  that  that  same  child  could  be  driven 
into  a  similar  marvel  in  sculpture  or  painting 
or  literary  composition.  Who,  too,  has  not 
seen  pantomimes  performed  with  distinction 
and  conviction  by  horses  and  dogs;  whole 
dramas,  in  some  instances,  carried  out  with 
seeming  understanding  and  infectious  sympa- 
thy? And  yet  a  picture  painted  by  a  horse 
would  deceive  no  one.    The  finest  conceivable 


canine    intelligence,    brought    to    the    highest 

possible  point  of  training,  could  not  be  made 

to  bark  in  numbers. 

♦  ♦  ♦  «  « 

If  it  were  true  that  acting  is  an  art,  with 
such  laws  and  limitations  as  control  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  poesy  and  music,  it  would  fol- 
low that  he  who  transgressed  or  disregarded 
these  conventions  must  fail  utterly  of  pleasur- 
able impression^  But  so  far  do  such  acci- 
dental qualities  as  we  have  just  regarded  pre- 
vail over  dictates  of  the  craft,  that  an  actor 
may  snap  his  fingers  at  them  in  disdain,  if 
only  chance  has  given  him  a  figure  properly 
put  up,  or  endowed  him  with  that  peculiar 
balance  between  nerves,  veins  and  muscles 
that  constitutes  personal  magnetism.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  obvious  bounds  be- 
yond which  even  an  actor  of  fascinating  indi- 
viduality may  not  venture  without  risk.  It 
were  perilous,  perhaps,  for  an  Irving  even,  or 
a  Sonnenthal,  to  recite  the  famous  soliloquy 
of  Hamlet  while  standing  on  his  head. 

And  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  that 
if  such  an  innovation  were  attempted  by  an 
actor  of  the  requisite  professional  authority 
and  personal  allurement,  there  would  be  found 
a  plenty  of  critics  and  of  playgoers  to  approve 
and  applaud  it.  Nor  would  they  be  at  loss  for 
arguments  to  justify  their  commendation.  "A 
happy  device,*'  they  would  proclaim  the  deed 
— "a  conceit  of  pure  genius!'*  They  would 
marvel  that  such  an  ingenious  piece  of  stage- 
business  had  never  occurred  before  to  a  por- 
trayer  of  the  distracted  Dane.  What  more 
natural  and  realistic  than  for  Hamlet  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  of  existence  while  standing 
on  his  head  ?  The  very  sort  of  thing  he  would 
do  if  he  were  crazy — as  some  suppose  him — 
or  even  if  he  were  trying  to  make  those  about 
him  believe  that  he  had  gone  daft.  A  veri- 
table inspiration !  And  in  all  probability  all 
succeeding  Hamlets  would  be  expected  to 
drool  to-be-or-not-to-be  in  the  inverted  atti- 
tude of  a  circus  gymnast.  For  so  much  does 
the  accident  of  personal  charm  count  in  the 
cantingly  styled  art  of  acting.  Endow  the 
player  with  the  mystic  gift  of  animal  magnet- 
ism— the  same  equipment  that  enables  the 
adventurer  and  the  siren  to  conquer  wealth, 
position,  the  dominance  of  nations — and  he 
may  laugh  to  scorn  all  the  most  precise  for- 
mulas, the  most  cherished  traditions  of  his 
so-called  art.  The  spectator  forgives  and  for- 
gets his  blunder,  exults  in  his  outrages  upon 
scenic  decorousness. 

With  an  actor  so  favoured  it  will  be  as  it 
was  with  the  great  Wilkes: 
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"But  he  squints,"  sneered  a  courtier,  when 
a  certain  famous  beauty  was  raving  over  the 
charms  of  the   ugly   statesman. 

"Yes,"  was  the  sighing  reply,  **but  no  more 
than  a  gentleman  should  squint." 

One  cannot  deny  that  much  of  sweet 
reasonableness  resides  in  these  bristly 
burrs  of  argument,  and  that  they  sign 
Mr.  NirdHnger's  possession  of  a  clear, 
satiric  humour ;  but  the  tn'erture  as  a 
whole  somehow  disappoints. 

For  the  next  essay  on  "The  Advan- 
tages of  Anonymity  in  the  Theatre," 
heartv  commendation  without  any  con- 
demnation  can  be  justly  awarded.  I  can 
recall  no  essay  since  the  days  of  playful 
Lamb  wherein  an  intrinsically  imprac- 
ticable or  deliciously  absurd  set  of  propo- 
sitions are  argued  into  a  seeming  and  al- 
most convincing  gravity  with  such  a  po- 
tent subtletv  of  humour.  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  quote  from  this  essav,  unless 
one  quoted  all  of  it.  Here  there  is  no 
forcing,  as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  of 
the  frolic  fantasy;  it  flows  and  steals 
along  with  covert  melody  like  **a  hidden 
brook  in  the  leafy  month  of  June."  Nor 
is  this  quaint  argument  in  point  of  style 
disfigured,  as  too  many  of  Mr.  Nird- 
linger*s  writings  are,  by  a  redundancy  of 
epithets,  and  an  inordinate  affection,  "a 
lustrous  lust,"  for  odd  phrasings  and  un- 
usual words. 

The  next  chapter,  "Of  a  New  Philoso- 
phy of  Dramatic  Criticism,"  has  a  few  of 
these  verbal  annoyances  mingling  with 
its  thoughtful  satisfactions.  Words  like 
"avidious"  and  "riggish"  are  permissible 
to  a  poet,  doubtless,  if  hard  up  for  a 
rhyme  to  insidious,  perfidious,  priggish 
or  piggish ;  but  they  hardly  appertain  of 
right  to  the  manly  Muse  of  modern  i)rose. 
One  scarcely  expects,  by  the  bye,  any 
especially  sociological  observations  in  a 
work  of  this  kind ;  but  this  writer  is  a 
man  of  pleasant  surprises.  I  commend 
to  the  next  broad  writer  on  sociology, 
therefore,  the  fine  differentiation  of  "the 
mass"  and  "the  public"  which  is  inciden- 
tally made  in  this  proposition  of  what 
criticism  should  be. 

In  "The  Passing  of  the  Mummer-Isis," 
the  full  quality  of  Mr.  Nirdlinger's  fine 
clarity  of  thought  shows  itself  with  a 
painful  abundance  of  those  faults  in  style 
already  intimated.  Agreeing  heartily 
with  the  main  contention  concerning  the 


mummer  who,  in  this  age,  and  especially 
in  our  country,  has  for  long  been  *'pin- 
nacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane"  of  a 
fatuous  worship,  I  yet  must  take  issue 
with  him  when  he  asserts :  '*We  are  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  the  English  in  culture. 
The  poverty  of  the  nation  in  statesmen, 
scholars,  novelists,  painters  and  poets  of 
the  first  class  is  no  more  conclusive  of 
that  fact  than  the  utter  dearth  of  consid- 
erable dramatists."     True,  we  have  as 
yet^no  dramatists  to  compare  favourably 
with   those  of   England,   France,   Italy, 
Spain,    Gennany,    Scandinavia,    not    to 
speak  of  those  who  were  the  glory  of 
Greece  and  the  grandeur  of  Rome;  but 
we  have  signs  of  them.    Surely  James  A. 
Heme,   Clyde   Fitch,    Bronson   Howard 
and  others  whom  we  might  recall  have 
given    earnest   of   an   ultimate   national 
drama  of  real  importance.     Indeed,  Mr. 
Nirdlinger  himself  has  in  a  small  way 
evinced  a  like  potentiality,  and  we  should 
be  vastly  better  pleased  with  him  if  he 
foreswore  playing  the  oracle  about  plays, 
and  set  himself  to  writing  and  publishing 
them — whether  in  book  fonn  or  on  the 
stage  is  immaterial — for  w^e  hold  it  true 
that  a  really  good  play  reads  as  well  as 
it  acts,  and  often  better.    As  for  the  other 
sorts  of  artists  in  whom  Mr.  Nirdlinger 
so    roundly    declares    us    deficient,    that 
could  be  partially  refuted  with  a  present- 
ment  of   American   names   that   would 
well-nigh  match  any  that  England  has 
produced.    But  this  is  not  the  place  and 
time  for  such  an  appeal  to  comparative 
historv. 

I  come  now  to  a  cursory  consideration 
of  Mr.  Nirdlinger's  sixth  essay,  the 
strongest  and  richest  of  all,  which  re- 
joices in  the  daring  title,  "The  White 
Sow  in  the  Theatre"— a  suggestion  from 
the  tenth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  It  needed 
not  a  citation  of  rolling  Homeric  hex- 
ameters at  the  head  of  this  chapter  to 
convince  one  of  the  writer's  real  scholar- 
ship ;  but  they  add  a  wreath  of  charm  for 
the  eye  as  for  the  mind,  so  let  us  not  ac- 
count them  a  stroke  of  pedantry.  The 
best  method  of  indicating  the  profound 
value  of  this  brilliant  essay  and  also  of 
displaving  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Mr. 
Nirdlinger's  style  is  to  present  the  reader 
with  a  long  passage : 

"Men   can't   understand   such   a   woman   as 
Zaza"— how  often  one  has  heard  that!     And 
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the  same  of  Magda,  Paula  Tanqueray,  Mrs. 
Ebbsmith,  Claudine  Rozay,  Cesarine,  Emma 
Scarli  and  the  rest  of  the  favourites  in  the 
scenic  seraglio,  whose  torrid  love-affairs  the 
playwrights  have  sought  to  cool  into  a  com- 
fortable halo.  After  every  fresh  exploitation 
of  one  or  another  of  these  glorified  hetairae, 
the  "woman's  page"  of  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine gushes  psychology  in  explanation  of  what 
is  lucidly  explained  only  by  pathology.  "These 
are  women's  women,"  is  the  burden  of  the 
cry,  when  in  point  of  fact  they  are  distinctly 
men's  women.  Their  place  in  the  comic 
tragedies  that  their  spangled  careers  inspire 
proves  that  beyond  question.  The  pretence 
that  these  shapely  and  well-kept  animals  into 
whom  the  spirit  of  Circe  has  breathed  the 
temper  of  the  White  Sow  reflect  the  feelings 
and  sentiment  of,  womankind,  is  simply  a 
monstrous  impertinence.  It  may  hold  good 
for  a  certain  class  of  muliebrity.  The  expert 
wits  that  fashion  these  dramas  of  sexual  tur- 
moil undoubtedly  select  typical  character- 
istics to  illuminate  their  heroines.  But  that 
these  abnormal  figures  sign  the  generality  of 
femininity  is  a  silly  presumption.  Granting 
that  men  cannot  understand  such  a  woman 
as  Zaza,  for  instance — though  as  a  matter  of 
fact  she  is  a  very  easy  proposition — one  may 
go  further  and  add  that  neither  is  she  under- 
stood of  women;  that  is,  women  of  the 
blessed  average. 

Effeminate  men  and  mannish  women  have 
thrown  so  many  sounding  aphorisms  and 
empty  proverbs  about  femininity  that  almost 
any  kind  of  nonsense  regarding  the  sex  finds 
credence.  So  the  dramatist  and  manager  and 
press  agent  and  woman  writer  who  set  up 
some  sputtering  fagot  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  essence  of  the  sex  may  draw  the  deluded 
multitude  to  the  view,  particularly  if  they 
place  her  in  her  habitual  ambiency  of  cham- 
pagne, prodigal  bucks  and  the  morphine- 
needle.  But  do  not  expect  us  to  believe  that 
the  central  figure  of  such  circumstances  com- 
pels the  understanding  and  sympathy  of 
"those  others"  whom  she  customarily  vilifies 
and  rails  at.  Such  a  creature  as  Zaza,  I  main- 
tain, is  an  utter  mystery  to  the  average  wo- 
man of  every-day  life  and  a  nauseous  disgust 
as  well.  Women,  in  the  vast,  uncountable 
majority,  can  have  no  comprehension  of  the 
thoughts,  emotions  or  behaviour  of  a  being 
that  abandons  itself  to  every  and  any  freak  of 
sensuality,  because  women  in  the  vast,  un- 
countable majority  are  pure  and  innocent,  as 
clean  in  thought  naturally  as  they  are  clean 
in    speech    customarily.      Cynicism — and    fol- 


lowers of  erotic  literature  on  stage  and  book- 
stall— may  jeer  at  this  apparently  sophomoric 
utterance,  but  its  reason  will  transpire  to  all 
men  who  do  not  limit  feminine  companionship 
to  convenient  facility.  The  average  woman 
is  even  ignorant  or,  at  most,  vaguely  sus- 
picious, of  the  viciousness  that  comes  into 
masculiae  existence  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  teachings  of  chance  or  instinct,  if  such  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  her  consciousness, 
she  keeps  secret  even  from  herself.  Whence, 
then,  could  come  the  sympathy  with  the  frank 
lust  and  carnal  jealousies  that  the  stage  pre- 
tends to  illustrate  the  sex?  It  is  impossible  in 
nature  and  in  the  basilar  conditions  of  society 
that  women  of  normal  make-up,  threading  de- 
cent love,  should  regard  the  morbid  frenzies, 
the  sickening  restiveness  of  a  Zaza,  a  Tan- 
queray, a  Blanche  de  Chelles,  or  the  like  with 
any  sentiment  but  that  of  revulsion.  And 
people  do  not  go  to  the  playhouse  to  be  re- 
volted. There  may  be  women  who  fly  to  the 
quick  of  Zaza's  character  and  who  find  there 
sensitive  reflex  of  their  own  moods  and  man- 
ners. But,  in  the  main,  they  are  women  who 
lead  men's  lives.  There  may,  too,  be  a  plenty 
of  such  to  crowd  a  theatre  for  months  and  in- 
sure the  fortune  of  these  excursions  into 
Paphos;  but  for  all  their  number  they  make 
no  valid  rule.  Luxury  and  cupidity  have  not 
yet  worked  such  havoc  in  the  race.  When  the 
heroines  of  some  recent  sensational  "suc- 
cesses" actually  reflect  the  soul  and  heart  of 
the  women  that  a  loose  public  opinion  and 
the  complacency  or  doltishness  of  criticism 
lead  to  the  scene  of  their  exposure,  the  second 
Deluge  will  not  be  far  off. 

"What  the  Prisoner  of  Zenda  Stood 
for"  is  a  charming  bit  of  discerning 
praise  for  which  Anthony  Hope  has  rea- 
son to  feel  grateful  after  so  many  per- 
fumed showers  of  loose,  unreasoned 
laudation.  "A  Play  that  was  Done  on  the 
Bowery"  and  "The  Great  Galeoto"  are 
equally  delightful  in  tone  and  treatment ; 
but  the  former  could  well  have  been  am- 
plified. The  average  reader,  who  is  al- 
ways to  be  courteously  considered,  might 
fairly  crave  more  explanations  or  sug- 
gestions of  "relations"  than  Mr.  Nird- 
linger  has  granted. 

"The  First  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  is  a 
sketch  that  really  has  no  business  in  the 
book.  Clever  in  itself,  it  is  nevertheless 
an  impertinence,  and  one  would  like  to 
sec  it  dropped  from  the  next  edition  for 
matter  more  in  keeping.    In  less  mcas- 
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ure  the  same  might  be  said  in  regard  to 
another  sketch,  "About  a  Lady,  a  Play- 
wright and  an  Actress,"  which  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  individual  tempera- 
mental jcH  d'csprit  than  an  important 
piece  of  thinking  in  line  with  the  general 
aim  and  the  valiant  temper  of  this  book. 
"In  Tribute  to  Some  Threatened  Land- 
marks" —  this  author  is  audaciously 
happy  in  his  captions — is  also  a  jcn 
d'csprit;  but  so  delicate  in  its  literary 
cunning,  so  delicious  in  its  imitation  of 
the  Taller  and  Spectator  style  of  dra- 
matic criticism,  and  withal  so  true  in  its 
presentation  of  a  passing  phase  of  our 
popular  taste  that  it  cannot  be  condemned 
as  impertinent.  "The  Retirement  of  the 
Dean  and  its  Inspiration"  is  another 
felicitous  chapter  that  can  be  read  more 
than  once  for  its  truth  ami  its  high  finish ; 
and  "Tlie  Superstition  of  Brunettes  in 
the  Theatre,"  originally  thrown  away  un- 
signed by  the  author  in  an  obscure  peri- 
odical, is  almost  a  poem. 

Enougli  has  now  been  said  to  give  a 
tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  mora!  and  Ut- 
erary  value  and  of  the  unique  intercsting- 
ness  of  Masques  and  Mummers.  It  re- 
mains to  say  a  few  absolutely  necessary 
words  of  severe  censure.  The  plain, 
ugly  fact  is  that  Mr.  Nirdlinger  is  a 
writer  who  constantly  buncoes  himself 
out  of  his  best  effects  by  an  over-ambi- 
tion for  brilliance  and  resilience  of  style. 
As  the  Germans  (whom  he  evidently 
loves  not)  have  a  fashion  of  saying,  he 
is  addicted  to  "skyrocketing."  Paradox 
for  paradox — and  he  loveth  such  over- 
much— Mr.  Nirdlinger  would  be  twice 
as  brilliant  if  he  were  half  as  brilliant. 
He  has  but  shght  Hterary  sense  of  the 
beauty  and  the  force  of  repose.  And 
while  yon  cannot  help  feeling  the  might 
and  main  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  the 
integrity  of  his  purpose  and  the  radical 
justice  of  his  cause;  the  affectations  of 
style  in  which  he  indulges,  the  Oriental 
or  Rabbinical  mannerisms  in  which  he 
revels  at  times,  convey  an  imprcs.sion  of 
posing  which  is  offensive  to  the  literary 


sense,  and  destructive,  or  possibly  de 
structive,  of  the  entire  success  of  his  in 
tellectual  aim.  The  dazzle  of  his  verbi 
age  tends  to  obscure  some  of  his  bes 
thought;  and  the  old  words,  or  unusua 
significations  of  words  yet  in  use  whicl 
he  sprinkles  over  his  pages,  give  a  crazy 
quilt  effect  to  some  of  his  finest  passages 
He  appears  to  have  ransacked  the  cata 
combs  of  the  dictionary  for  verbs,  noun. 
and  adjectives  quaint  and  curious.  Twi 
or  three  of  his  resurrections  are,  perhaps 
felicitous:  but  the  mass  are  anathem; 
plus  taboo.  Besides  this,  he  has  abou 
a  dozen  pet  phrases  which  reappear  witi 
Homeric  frequency,  but  not  with  Ho 
meric  child  likeness. 

We  rejoice  in  a  writer  who  creates  j 
style  or  several  stj'les  for  himself,  if  onl; 
the  creations  be  apt ;  but  we  chafe  whei 
a  man  spoils  a  direct,  strong,  impassione( 
style  with  vanities  of  vague  or  voluptuou 
verbiage.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  speakinf 
to  me  of  Charles  Sumner,  said :  "Yes,  hi 
was  a  great  orator ;  but  there  was  often 
too  often,  a  touch  of  the  rhetor  abou 
him."  Mr.  Nirdlinger  is  a  fine  writer 
but  there  is  more  than  a  touch  of  "fim 
writing,"  in  the  unpleasant  sense,  abou 
his  Masques  and  Mummers.  Consider 
able  must  be  conceded,  of  course,  n 
judgments  of  this  kind  to  the  dominaiici 
of  temperament.  That  Mr.  Nirdlinge; 
is  an  Oriental  could  be  deduced  from  hi: 
manner ;  but  that  he  is  thoroughly  mod 
eni  and  Occidental  in  ethics  is  equalb 
clear.  As  it  is  natural  for  an  Orienta 
or  a  Latin  to  speak  with  more  coloui 
and  temper  than  for  a  Scandinavian  oi 
Angki-Saxon,  so,  perhaps,  part  of  wha 
may  seem  affectation  in  hi.i  work  is  at 
overflow  of  pure  nature. 

Tliat  .Masijiies  and  Mummers  will  fine 
its  way  inlc)  the  regard  of  the  intel 
lectual  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Noth 
ing  so  strong,  so  vivacious,  so  true  tt 
the  "etorna!  verities"  in  dramatic  criti 
cisni  has  appeared  in  tliis  coimtry  foi 
years. 

Henry  Austin. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE.' 


I. 
Edwin  Markham  awoke  one  morning 
to  find  himself  famous.  For  years  he 
had  been  an  occasional  contributor  of 
verse  to  Scribner's  Maeazine,  The  Cen- 
tury, The  Atlantic  and  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  while  pursuing  in  compara- 
tive obscurity  the  vocation  of  teaching  in 
Oakland,  California.  But  fluring  all 
those  years  lie  brooded  over  the  theme  of 
the  poem  that  once  uttered  made  him 
famous;  like  the  Hebrew  poet  of  old, 
while  he  mused  the  fire  burned.  "The 
Man  with  the  Hoe"  was  pubhshed  in 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  for  Janu- 
ary 8.     But  let  Mr.  Markham,  who  is 


now  in  \ew  York,  tell  the  story  In  his 
own  way. 

"It  was  a  visit  I  made  to  a  loan  exhibi- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  some  ten  years 
ago,  where  I  saw  for  the  first  time  Mil- 
let's great  painting.  'The  Man  with  the 
Hoe,'  perhaps  the  most  impressive  prod- 
uct of  any  painter's  genius  in  modem 
times.  This  picture  is  more  terrible  to 
me  than  anything  in  Dante.  It  is  just  as 
hopeless,  and  its  scene  is  more  real,  more 
human.  I  sat  for  an  hour  before  the 
painting,  and  all  the  time  the  tenor  and 
power  of  the  picture  were  growing  upon 
me.  I  saw  that  this  creation  of  the 
painter  was  no  mere  peasant,  no  chance 
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man  of  the  fields,  but  he  was  rather  a 
type,  a  symbol  of  the  toiler  brutal ised 
through  long  ages  of  industrial  oppres- 
sion. I  saw  in  this  peasant  the  slow  but 
awful  degradation  of  man  through  end- 
less, hopeless  and  joyless  labour.  I  saw 
in  this  peasant  betrayed  humanity,  for, 
Cain  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we 
are  all  more  or  less  our  brother's  keeper. 

**This  picture  lived  in  my  memory  for 
ten  years,  until  during  my  last  Christmas 
vacation  I  wrote  out  the  impression  of  it 
that  had  been  springing  up  through  my 
soul  all  those  years.  Then  I  happened 
to  be  present  at  a  literary  event  in  San 
Francisco,  just  after  I  had  received  a 
typewritten  copy  of  the  poem,  and  on  be- 
ing pressed  to  read  it  to  help  out  the  even- 
ing I  did  so.  A  proposal  to  publish  the 
poem  in  San  Francisco  was  shortly  after- 
ward made  to  me,  which  I  accepted,  as  I 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
truth  that  I  stand  for  better  known  to 
my  own  people." 

This  man  who  has  struck  a  universal 
chord  that  has  made  the  "passionate 
silence"  resound  and  respond  to  his 
touch  interests  us  equally  by  his  per- 
sonality as  by  his  poetry.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  is  a  quiet  man  of  studious  habits 
and  retiring  disposition.  His  fine  artis- 
tic head,  with  hair  prematurely  gray,  and 
dark,  keen  eyes  that  light  up  suddenly 
with  fire  and  brilliancy  in  conversation, 
does  not  disappoint  our  conception  of  the 
poet.  His  manner  is  dignified,  cordial 
and  sincere,  and  his  speech  simple  and 
unaffected.  He  looks  like  a  man  who 
had  done  with  vanity.  In  answer  to  a 
remark  about  the  effect  of  this  sudden 
greatness  that  has  been  thrust  upon  him, 
he  laughed,  then  said  gravely : 

*'In  the  old  days  obscurity  did  not  dis- 
tress me ;  in  these  days  notoriety  does  not 
disturb  me.  I  have  tried  to  build  my 
life  upon  a  foundation  deeper  than  these 
chances  and  changes  of  time.  Praise  al- 
ways humbles  me.  Man  is  but  an  organ 
through  which  the  Higher  Power  acts. 
If  a  man  does  good  work,  the  joy  of  it  is 
his.  but  the  glory  is  God*s." 

This  philosophy  of  life  and  work,  Mr. 
Markham  has  put  into  one  of  his  poems 
— "Song  made  Flesh.*' 

I  have  no  glory  in  these  songs  of  mine: 
If  one  of  them  can  make  a  brother  strong. 

It  came  down  from  the  peaks  of  the  divine — 
I  heard  it  in  the  Heaven  of  Lyric  Song. 


The  one  who  builds  the  poem  into  fact, 
He  is  the  rightful  owner  of  it  all: 

The  pale  words  are  with  God's  own  power 
packed 
When  brave  souls  answer  to  their  bugle-call. 

And  so  I  ask  no  man  to  praise  my  song, 
But  I  would  have  him  build  it  in  his  soul ; 

For  that  i^^reat  praise  would  make  me  glad  and 
strong, 
And  build  the  poem  to  a  perfect  whole. 

When  asked  if  he  had  any  premonition 
as  to  the  attention  his  poem  was  likely  to 
attract,  he  replied  decidedly  that  he  had 
not.  He  originally  intended  it  for  the 
volume  of  poems  he  was  preparing,  and 
which  he  had  thought  of  calling  A  Stir 
of  Pines.  *Tn  fact,  I  did  not  think  that 
any  leading  journal  was  ready  to  accept 
it."  The  noble  sympathy  that  has  been 
awakened  in  the  breasts  of  men  by  **The 
Man  with  the  Hoe'*  has  been  a  great  sat- 
isfaction to  the  poet.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  been  in  a  few  instances  surprised 
and  distressed  by  misinterpretations  of 
the  poem.  **A  few  persons  took  it,"  he 
says,  "that  my  poem  referred  to  our  in- 
telligent, well-to-do  farmer.  A  few  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  astounding 
statement  that  I  want  men  to  desert  the 
hoe — that  I  think  labour  degrading!  Of 
course,  all  this  is  as  far  away  from  my 
meaning  as  the  north  star.  I  protest 
against  the  degradation  of  labour,  not 
against  labour  itself.  I  want  hoe-men  to 
stick  to  their  hoes,  but  I  want  them  to 
get  something  for  their  hoeing.  I  want 
them  to  have  something  in  their  lives  be- 
sides mere  dull  labour.  I  want  them  to 
have  time  for  rest — time  for  study — time 
for  thought — time  for  aspiration." 

"The  Man  with  the  Hoe"  has  been  so 
w^idely  reprinted  and  commented  upon 
during  the  past  month  or  two  that  scarce 
one  of  our  readers  can  be  a  stranger  to 
its  startling  potency  of  profound  thought 
and  feeling.  Seldom  is  it  that  any  single 
poem,  appearing  as  this  one  did  in  the  col- 
umns of  a  newspaper,  takes  such  tre- 
mendous hold  on  a  nation  and  lifts  its 
author  into  an  enviable  popularity.  The 
issue  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  in 
which  it  was  originally  published  (see 
the  accompanying  reproduction)  has  al- 
ready become  scarce  and  copies  are  hard 
to  procure.  But  Mr.  Markham*s  repu- 
tation as  a  poet  will  not  stand  on  this 
poem  alone,  as  readers  of  his  collected 
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verses  are  now  able  to  perceive.  Traces 
of  the  influence  of  other  poets  on  his 
work  are  not  easily  discernible;  some- 
times one  is  reminded  of  the  grave, 
severe  beauty  of  Wordsworth  at  his  best, 
and  then  again  one  has  to  hark  back  to 
Shelley  for  anything  like  the  haunting 
imagery  and  lyric  rapture  that  tremble 
and  abide  in  some  of  these  poems.  There 
is  the  classic  note ;  the  Hebrew  conscious- 
ness of  God  and  the  soul ;  the  Greek  love 
of  art  and  perfection  of  form. 

Mr.  Markham's  post  of  duty  in  Oak- 
land is  situated  in  the  centre  of  teeming 
life  and  industrial  activity.  The  roar  of 
the  city's  stir,  the  clang  of  engines  and 
the  scream  of  factory  whistles  make 
noisy  the  principal's  office,  and  the  iron  of 
it  all  enters  his  soul.  But  on  his  desk, 
covered  with  books  and  papers  and 
school  reports,  there  stands  in  the  midst 
the  picture  of  a  little  child  with  lilies  in 
her  hands,  and  the  poet's  face  softens 
and  smiles  when  his  eyes  light  on  it. 
Herein  is  a  parable — the  parable  un- 
folded in  this  volume  of  poems* — toil  and 
moil  and  trouble,  but  at  the  heart  of  life 
there  is  promise  and  hope  and  power. 
•'And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.'* 

n. 

Certain  inaccurate  fragments,  setting 
forth  the  events  of  Mr.  Markham's  life, 
have  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press, 
many  of  them  tending  to  misrepresent 
him,  and  as  no  authentic  account  of  his 
career  has  yet  appeared,  at  least  in  the 
East,  we  give  the  following  facts,  which 
are  vouched  for  in  every  particular. 

Edwin  Markham  was  bom  in  Oregon 
City,  Oregon,  nearly  a  half  century  ago. 
He  is  descended  from  two  families 
that  have  been  factors  in  American  his- 
tory since  the  early  annals.  His  father's 
people  are  kin  to  Colonel  William  Mark- 
ham,  who  was  a  cousin  of  William  Penn, 
and  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  as  Penn's 
secretary,  and  later  on  was  vice-gov- 
ernor of  that  colonv.  The  mother's  line 
makes  the  poet  a  descendant  of  Nathaniel 
Winchell,  who  came  to  Connecticut  in 
1628.  The  Winchells  have  always  been 
leaders  in  progressive  movements.  Twen- 
ty members  of  the  family  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  sixtv  in  the  Civil 
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War,  sounding  all  the  octave  from  drum- 
mer boy  to  chaplain.  Ann  Arbor  Uni- 
versity has  especially  felt  the  impress  of 
this  family  line. 

Edwin  Markham,  blending  the  spirit 
of  both  these  sturdy  family  lines,  carries 
in  his  character  the  clear-cut  note  of  in- 
dividuality. His  rearing  has  been  en- 
tirely apart  from  all  family  traditions; 
but  underground  or  hereditary  forces 
have  been  at  work  within  him.  He  sprang 
to  manhood  under  the  spell  of  the  vivid 
and  eager  West.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  on  a  cattle  range  in  Central  Cali- 
fornia, where  his  widowed  mother  had 
gone  to  make  a  home,  unaided,  for  the 
most  part,  save  by  her  son.  Here  the 
lad  passed  his  early  years  with  no  com- 
panions except  a  brother  dumb  and  deaf, 
and  a  mother  strangely  silent  and  severe. 
The  mother  was  a  remarkable  woman, 
fixed  like  iron  in  her  purposes,  gifted 
with  a  singular  power  of  condensed 
and  vivid  expression.  Curiously  enough, 
she  had  had  quite  a  vogue  as  a  news- 
paper poet  in  her  earlier  years  in  Oregon 
City. 

Young  Markham  found  plenty  to  do 
on  the  ranch  and  range.  The  toils  of 
seed-time  and  harvest,  the  care  of  the 
horses  and  the  cattle,  filled  his  early  years. 
His  schooling  was  scant  in  those  days,  a 
snatch  now  and  then  during  the  winters 
in  a  rude  country  schoolhouse  four  miles 
away.  But  something  better  than  schools 
could  give  him  was  passing  into  his  be- 
ing— woodcraft  and  weather-wit,  the 
friendship  of  animals,  the  stimulating 
beauty  of  the  upland  orchard,  the  calm 
sanitv  of  the  rocks,  the  secrets  of  the 
deep  canyons,  the  fearlessness  and  vision 
of  the  high  hills.  Moreover,  there  were 
two  stray  books  of  poetry  in  the  bleak 
little  house  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain — 
a  copy  of  Pope's  Iliad  and  a  voluminous 
edition  of  Byron's  Poems.  Into  these 
the  boy  soon  began  to  peer,  and  straight- 
way he  was  under  the  spell  of  the  Muses. 
A  book  of  verse  now  went  with  his  loaf 
of  bread  in  his  long  rides  after  the  cattle 
over  hill  and  plain ;  and  his  own  early 
rhymes  were  attuned  to  the  calms  and 
cadences  of  the  sandy  dunes  and  the 
wildwood  trails.  One  of  his  boyish  ef- 
forts in  verse  remains  to  this  day,  writ- 
ten in  his  earlv  and  laboured  handwrit- 
ing.  The  daring  boy  took  for  his  theme 
a  high  argument — "A  Dream  of  Chaos." 
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This  bold  offering  to  the 
Tragic  Muse  was  written 
in  liis  fifteenth  year. 

"All  these  early  years," 
the  poet  says,  "had  no 
meaning  for  me  but  colour ; 
ihcy  went  by  me,  now  a 
stretch  of  green,  now  a 
stretch  of  yellow,"  There 
was  always  a  touch  of  ro- 
mance in  the  blood  of  the 
young  Westerner.  So  one 
ilay  when  things  went 
wrong  at  home,  he  saddled 
a  liorse  and  rode  away  in 
the  direction  that  he  knew 
least.  Without  a  dollar  he 
cut  himself  loose  from  his 
old  life  and  rode  northward 
into  the  Coast  Range.  Af- 
ter months  of  adventure, 
he  worked  his  way  into  the 
Sacramento  \'alley,  where 
he  joined  a  crew  of  harvest- 
ers. When  the  crew  broke 
up  one  of  them  came  to  him 
with  an  invitation  to  go  in- 
to the  stage-robbing  busi- 
ness. The  man  was  a  noted 
knight  of  the  road,  but  he 
used  his  wiles  in  vain. 
Soon  after  this  event  the 
runaway  was  found  by  his 
mother;  a  truce  was 
patched  up,  whereby  the 
boy,  athirst  for  knowledge, 
was  sent  to  the  State  Nor- 
mal School.  After  many 
struggles  he  won  his  way 
to  the  highest  honours  of 
his  class;  taking,  at  a  later 
date,  a  classical  course  in 
one  of  the  best  colleges  in 
the  State.  He  studied  law 
for  a  time,  but  never  prac- 
tised. He  went  into  black- 
smithing  for  a  time,  a  trade 
1-nown,  bv  the  way,  to  his 
father  and  his  grandfather. 
H  i  s  blacksmithing  was 
done  more  as  a  discipline 
than  anything  else.  It  is  a 
common  saying  of  his  that 
unselfish  labour  furnishes 
the  only  basis  for  regener- 
ating the  world. 

Finally.  Mr.  Markham 
went  into  educational  work. 


The  Significance  of  the  Civil  War  To-Day 


As  Superintendent  and  Head  Master 
of  Schools  he  has  left  his  impress 
on  Cahfornia.  At  present  he  is  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Observation  School  of 
the  University  of  California,  in  the  city 
of  Oakland.  An  omnivorous  reader,  an 
eloquent  speaker,  he  is  also  a  writer  of 
clear,  strong,  vibrating  prose  as  well  as  a 
poet. 

Mr.  Markham  is  certainly  a  "book- 
man," if  one  may  judge  from  his  private 
library,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
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best  selected  in  the  State.  His  taste  runs 
toward  literary  critcism,  social  philoso- 
phy and  the  higher  religious  problems. 
He  gravitates  in  social  philosophy  tow- 
ard Hegel,  Ruskin  and  Herron.  He  be- 
lieves that  all  true  progress  of  men  is  a 
progress  unto  Solidarity,  an  ever-grow- 
ing realisation  of  the  principle  of  Fra- 
ternity. Fraternity  is  to  him  the  holiest 
of  all  words,  being  at  once  "the  essence 
of  all  Gospels,  and  the  fulfilment  of  all 
Revelations,"  /,  M. 
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;  FOOT-NOTE  is  sel- 
dom dramatic. 
There  is,  however, 
an  instance  in  the 
English  edition  of 
Mommsen's  H  i  s- 
tory  of  Rome 
which  can  scarcely 
fail  to  strike  an 
American  reader  in  that  way. 

At  the  close  of  his  story  of  Ceesar's  as- 
sumption of  power,  the  German  historian 
shows  how  inevitable  and  how  necessary 
the  military  monarchy  had  become  in  a 
national  organisation  based  on  slavery 
and  ripening  into  oligarchic  absolutism, 
and  he  closes  a  vigorous  paragraph  by 
saying,  "When  once  the  slaveholding 
aristocracy  of  A'irginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  shall  have  carried  matters  as  far  as 
their  congeners  in  Sullan  Rome,  Csesar- 
ism  will  then,  too,  be  legitimised  at  the 
bar  of  the  Spirit  of  History." 

Upon  this,  Mommsen's  Scotch  trans- 
lator. Professor  Dickson,  of  Glasgow 
University,  remarks  in  a  foot-note: 

Wlien  this  was  writlen.  in  the  year  1857.  no 
one  could  foresee  how  soon  the  mightiest 
struggle  and  most  glorious  viclory  as  yet  re- 
corded in  human  annals  would  save  the  United 
States  from  this  fearful  trial,  and  secure  the 


of    absolute    self-governing; 
freedom. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  histori- 
an's prophecy,  coming  so  close  upon  un- 
expected events,  or  the  translator's  esti- 
mate, evidently  produced  by  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  prophecy  and  the 
event,  is  most  striking.  We  certainly 
have  here  an  instructive  ghmpse  of  the 
meaning  of  our  great  crisis  as  it  ap- 
peared to  disinterested  and  more  than 
commonly  capable  observers,  and  it 
raises  the  question  whether  we  ourselves 
have  completelv  reahsed  its  importance. 
Thirty  years  give,  after  all,  but  a  short 
perspective,  and  they  have  been  occupied 
in  ways  hardly  the  most  favourable  to  a 
clear  vision  of  broad  principles.  During 
the  ten  or  fifteen  years  following  the  war 
— the  Period  of  Reconstruction — the  em- 
bers of  the  passions  of  strife  still  glowed, 
flaring  up  now  and  then  with  fitful 
threats,  until,  as  they  burnt  themselves 
out,  we  began  to  understand  that  our  vic- 
tory would  prove  little  better  than  de- 
feat unless  its  issue  should  be  something 
different  from  mere  conquest  of  the 
South. 

The  remaining  twenty  years  may  be 
called  the  Period  of  Reconciliation.  They 
have  seen  the  growth  of  a  generous  dis- 
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position  to  draw  a  veil  of  soothing  kindli- 
ness over  old  wounds  and  in  every  way 
to  promote  their  speedy  healing;  and  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  do  this  without 
allowing  the  causes  of  the  war  to  sink 
somewhat  into  the  background.  As  to 
the  war  itself,  that  could  not  be  forgot- 
ten. In  fact,  its  remembrance  has  really 
helped  the  work  of  reconciliation,  for  the 
simple,  yet  noble,  reason  that  nowhere 
did  the  bitterness  die  out  of  strife  so 
soon  or  so  completely  as  within  the  ranks 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  opposing  armies. 

The  early  boast  that  "one  Southron 
could  whip  five  Yankees,"  was  silenced 
after  the  first  year  of  battles.  The  cry 
of  the  North,  confident  in  its  giant 
strength,  sure  that  our  forward  rush  "on 
to  Richmond"  would  end  the  war  in  three 
months,  soon  became  a  by-word  in  the 
Union  camps.  We  speedily  gained  that 
respect  for  each  other  which  the  meas- 
uring of  strength  in  fair,  stand-up  fight 
always  brings  to  men  of  Anglo-Saxon 
breed ;  but  that  was  not  all.  As  the  war 
went  on  in  prolonged,  desperate,  often 
doubtful,  life  or  death  struggle,  as  its 
awful  procession  of  bloody  battles  ad- 
vanced through  year  after  year,  per- 
sonalities faded.  We  who  were  in  the 
ranks  of  either  armv  felt  ourselves  the 
fated  instruments  of  mighty,  invisible 
forces;  we  seemed  to  ourselves  the  elect 
to  suffer  and  die.  A  feeling  akin  to  con- 
tempt for  those  who  stayed  at  home  and 
did  the  shouting  came  over  us ;  the  men 
whose  faces  grew  familiar  in  opposing 
ranks  on  the  battle's  perilous  edge 
seemed  more  nearlv  brethren  than  those 
others.  In  the  lulls  of  the  fighting,  when, 
as  it  often  happened,  the  men  in  blue  and 
grey  from  converging  picket  lines  fra- 
ternised and  swapped  newspapers  and 
exchanged  coffee  for  tobacco,  you  might 
hear  Johnnie  say  to  Yank,  and  Yank 
agree  with  Johnnie,  that  "if  the  poli- 
ticians would  keep  their  hands  off,  and 
leave  this  thing  to  the  men  of  the  two 
armies,  the  war  would  soon  be  over." 
Doubtless,  we  were  wrong,  but  such  talk 
showed  the  feeling  of  the  men  who  did 
the  fighting  toward  each  other.  And 
when  at  last  it  was  all  over,  the  much 
praised  magnanimity  of  the  victor  at 
Appomattox  was  but  the  reflection  of  the 
feeling  which,  as  he  well  knew,  was 
warm  in  the  breasts  of  the  men  whom 
he   led.     The   veteran   survivors  of  the 


fearfully  war-worn  regiments  of  either 
side  understood  each  other.  They,  far 
more  readily  and  heartily  than  any 
others,  could  shake  hands  over  the 
bloody  chasm.  The  men  of  the  North 
knew  that  they  had  little  cause  for  selfish 
exultation  in  their  hour  of  victory- :  the 
men  of  the  South  knew  that  we  could 
never  despise  them. 

Probably  few  things  in  after  years 
helped  more  strongly  toward  complete 
reconciliation  between  North  and  South 
than  the  publication  of  the  series  of  war 
articles  in  the  Century  Magazine,  where 
the  men  who  were  the  real  leaders  and 
the  hard  fighters  on  either  side  had  full 
opportunity  to  tell  their  story  to  the 
American  public.  But  the  rising  genera- 
tion has,  it  must  be  confessed,  grown  a 
little  tired  of  listening  while  we  old 
soldiers  fight  our  battles  over  again.  Nor 
have  we  always  cut  heroic  figures  in  the 
peaceful  walks  of  life.  \\q  have  been, 
perhaps,  too  appreciative  of  our  own 
services,  too  insistent  in  our  demands  for 
pensions  and  rewards.  In  Centennial  or 
Columbian  processions  the  feeble  ranks 
of  old  fellows  marching  with  Grand 
Army  posts,  reverently  carrying  their  tat- 
tered flags,  show  to  small  advantage  be- 
side the  compact  and  jaunty  regiments  of 
young  militiamen,  though  these  have 
never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger.  The 
present,  bright  and  busy,  looks  toward 
the  future  rather  than  upon  the  past,  and 
has  scarcely  stopped  to  ask  what  the 
great  disturbance  of  the  sixties  really 
meant.  Lately,  moreover,  the  present 
generation  has  been  carried  off  its  feet 
with  the  excitement  of  a  war  of  its  own 
— a  little  war.  indeed,  scarcely  more  than 
a  skirmish  compared  to  the  Titanic  con- 
test of  thirty-five  years  ago :  yet  not  with- 
out its  heroisms  and  most  remarkable  in 
its  results.  In  part  these  results  belong 
as  yet  to  an  incomputable  future.  One, 
however,  and  the  greatest  of  them  all.  is 
evident  in  the  present.  It  is  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  nation ;  the  discovery  of  the 
United  States  as  one  of  the  great  World 
Powers.  But  the  mighty  nation  which 
to-day  stands  forth  glorious  in  its 
strength  took  its  final  form  in  the  fires 
of  the  Civil  War.  Our  late  little  war, 
our  marvellously  easy  and  resultful  vic- 
tory over  Spain,  is  really  but  a  secondary 
result  of  the  greater  and  more  formative 
struggle  of  the  sixties. 


The  Significance  of  the  Civil  War  To-Day 
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It  may  be  questioned  whether  histori- 
ans of  a  hundred  years  hence  will  date 
our  full-orbed  nationality  from  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  of  1776.  The  Union 
of  States  then  consummated  might  be 
compared  to  the  welding  of  a  steel  shaft, 
choice  in  the  material  of  its  several 
bands,  beautiful  in  its  proportions,  yet 
weakened  by  a  dangerous  central  flaw. 
The  hammers  of  that  earlier  day  were 
not  equal  to  their  task. 

Our  Revolutionary  Fathers  were  not 
insensible  to  the  anomaly  and  the  danger 
of  slavery  in  a  free  republic ;  but  slavery 
had  come  to  them  as  an  inheritance  from 
the  earliest  settlementof  the  country.  It  is 
significant  that  Spain  first  of  all,  and  af- 
terward England,  were  responsible  for  its 
introduction  to  the  New  World,  and  in  the 
colonies  which  afterward  became  States, 
Puritan  and  Cavalier — Puritans  most  of 
all  at  first,  shared  in  its  guilty  profit. 
Our  Fathers  hoped,  not  without  reason, 
for  its  gradual  disappearance.  Some  of 
the  most  outspoken  opponents  of  slavery 
were  Southern  men.  It  became  fastened 
upon  and  concentrated  in  the  South, 
mainly  because  of  climatic  conditions. 
But  the  passing  years  made  it  more  and 
more  evident  that  slavery  was  a  fatal 
flaw,  making  the  Union  of  States  a  mock- 
ery, an  uncertain  confederation  of  inhar- 
monious elements  instead  of  a  true  na- 
tion. When  Lincoln  said,  "This  Union 
cannot  continue  to  exist  half  slave  and 
half  free,"  his  words  were  absolute  truth. 
The  Civil  War  came  as  a  necessary  result 
of  clashing  conditions ;  it  was  not  simply 
"a  slaveholders*  rebellion"  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  "an  outbreak  of  abolitionist  agi- 
tation" on  the  other,  though  in  truth  the 
nation  owes  a  debt  to  the  abolitionists. 
Narrow  and  fanatical  as  they  often  were, 
they  became  the  gadflies  that  stung 
conscience  into  action.  In  the  rude  war 
song  of  the  soldiers  of  the  North  there 
was  profound  and  pathetic  truth: 

John   Brown's  body  lies   a-mould'ring   in   the 

grave, 
But  his  soul  goes  marching  on. 

We  can  see  now  that  the  Civil  War 
was  not  destructive  only;  it  was  con- 
structive ;  it  was  the  awful  but  beneficent 
furnace  into  which  the  faulty  shaft  was 
cast,  the  terrible  yet  effective  hammer  of 
a  new  and  perfect  welding.  Its  fierce 
fires,  its  crushing  blows,  were  our  salva- 


tion. By  means  of  it  the  nation  was 
born  anew.  If  the  Revolution  was  our 
Genesis,  the  Civil  War  was  our  Exodus. 
The  Spanish  War  is  a  mere  episode,  im- 
portant because  it  marks  the  emergence 
from  seclusion  of  an  already  full-grown 
nation. 

The  books  upon  Civil  War  subjects 
which  come  to  us  with  an  imprint  as  late 
even  as  1898  illustrate  the  imperfect  con- 
sciousness of  this  maturity  persisting  up 
to  the  very  hour  of  the  boom  of  Dewey's 
guns.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Dana,  if 
he  were  alive  to-day,  would  wish  to  re- 
vise his  Recollections,  As  it  is  his  book 
is  disappointing,  not  only  because  its 
promise  of  disclosures  of  the  inner  his- 
tory of  the  war  seems  so  unequal  to  its 
performance,  but  because  its  partisan 
tone  makes  manifest  his  inadequate  esti- 
mate of  the  crisis  in  which  he  was  so  im- 
portant and  so  useful  an  actor. 

The  Life  of  General  Meade  is  also  dis- 
appointing. The  introductory  chapters 
contain  a  very  acute  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  the  Civil  War,  while  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  elsewhere  a  more  concise 
and  clear  exposition  of  military  advan- 
tages of  the  South  from  the  familiarity 
of  its  population  with  the  use  of  arms; 
from  its  sharp,  social  distinctions  pro- 
ducing natural  leaders  within  masses  ac- 
customed to  be  led,  and  from  its  general 
homogeneousness ;  all  in  strong  contrast 
to  conditions  in  the  democratic  and 
peacefully  industrial  North.  But  as  a 
life  of  General  Meade  Mr.  Bache's  book 
is  hardly  a  success.  It  gives  us  little 
more  than  the  oft-told  story  of  the  cam- 
paigns in  which  Meade  was  engaged^ 
with  but  little  of  the  great  Union  sol- 
dier's personality  as  a  background.  This 
is  the  more  unfortunate  because  Meade 
stands  most  conspicuous  among  a  class 
of  officers  who  rendered  great  and  in- 
adequately recognised  services.  Others 
who  might  be  named  are  Thomas  and 
Humphreys.  Others  still,  like  Reynolds^ 
Sedgwick  and  McPherson,  fell  in  battle. 
True  knights  these  were,  whose  soldier- 
ly instincts  scorned  the  acts  of  the  dema- 
gogue, whose  one  care  was  the  giving 
of  their  all  to  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. The  men  in  the  ranks  knew  and 
trusted  them.  There  are  not  a  few  of 
the  surviving  officers  of  the  old  army 
who  believe  that  General  Meade  was  one 
of  the  three  or  four  most  illustrious  sol- 
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dicrs  produced  by  that  great  war.  But 
when  his  story  comes  to  be  told  in  the 
new  spirit  of  full  consciousness  of  our 
nationality,  his  brightest  decoration  will 
be  the  unselfish  patriotism  which  made 
the  victor  at  Gettysburg  willing,  for  the 
good  of  the  cause,  to  take  a  subordinate 
and  most  embarrassing  position  in  the 
final  campaigns  of  the  army  of  which  he 
had  lately  been  commander-in-chief. 

Mr.  Ropes's  work  stands  on  a  different 
plane  from  those  already  mentioned.  It 
is  essentially  a  military  history,  the  re- 
snlt  of  careful  research.  It  is  calm,  clear, 
convincing  in  its  discussions  of  cam- 
paigns and  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
leaders.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  ask 
for  inspiration   from  such  a  work;  yet 


one  canTiot  but  regret  that  the  story,  fo 
example,  of  so  remarkable  a  battle  as  tha 
of  Stone  River  should  be  told  so  coldlj 
with  such  entire  absence  of  incident  am 
description.  Only  two  of  the  four  part 
of  Mr.  Ropes's  history  have  as  yet  beei 
published.  It  will  be  interesting  to  SC' 
what  effect  the  new  order  of  things  ma; 
have  upon  the  remaining  and  more  im 
portant  portions  of  his  narrative. 

After  all,  the  things  which  have  beei 
written  thus  far  about  the  Civil  War 
numberless  though  they  be,  are  at  bes 
but  material  for  history.  The  real  stor; 
of  that  "mightiest  struggle  and  mos 
glorious  victory  in  hnman  annals"  re 
mains  to  be  told. 

Ira  Seymour  Dodd. 


NACHTSTUCK 

The  sky  is  remote  and  forgotten, 
The  stars  forgotten  and  dead. 
Yet  the  vistas  of  light  are  golden, 

The  scattered  lights  are  red, 
And  glistening  black  on  the  asphalt 

The  liquid  shadows  are  spread 
Where  the  crowding  hnman  phantoms 

Stream  by  through  the  night  and  the  rain 
Into  darkness  again. 

I  too  am  only  a  shadow, 

Who  watch  these  shades  go  by. 
In  the  city  transformed  by  the  magic 
The  night  lets  down  from  the  sky. 
The  rain-blurred  lights,  the  voices, 

The  gusts  that  swirl  and  die. 
And  the  buildings  that  loom  into  midnight. 
This  hour  as  I  note  them  seem 
But  a  tissue  of  dream. 

And  I  laugh  to  think  that  the  city 

To  this  hurrying,  phantom  crowd 
Seems  real  as  the  thing  that  is  real. 
The  dream  to  my  heart  allowed : 
For  the  lights  and  the  streets  and  the  uimult 

Will  fade  like  a  coloured  doud : 
Rut  no  gods  can  recall  what  they  gave  me 
1"hat  day  in  a  desolate  land 
When  I  touched  Her  hand. 

Wiliiam  Canihiit  Roberts. 


L  I  T  L  P^A  P^Y     P  A  PCI  5 


RANCISQUE  SAR- 
CEY  is  not  the 
only  Frenchman  of 
fetters  who  disap- 
peared during  the 
month.  His  death 
was  preceded  by 
only  a  few  days  by 
that  of  Henry 
Becque.  Becque  was  born  under  an  un- 
lucky star.  In  spite  of  remarkable  gifts 
for  the  stage  he  never  won  any  unquali- 
fied success.  Two  of  his  plays,  however, 
Les  Corbeaux  and  La  Parisienne,  are  de- 
serving of  a  very  high  rank  in  the  dra- 
matic literature  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  and  are  hkely  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful with  the  new  generation  than 
they  were  during  the  life  of  their  author. 
He  leaves  an  unfinished  play,  Les  Poli- 
chinelles,z  bitter  satire  of  modern  society, 
four  of  the  five  acts  of  which  are  com- 
pletely written,  and  I  shall  be  very  much 
surprised  if  some  friend  of  his  does  not 
give  it  the  finishing  touches  and  have  it 
produced.  He  numbered  among  his 
warmest  admirers  Octave  Mirbeau  and 
Edmond  Rostand,  who  were  both  by 
his  bedside  when  he  died.  Either  of 
them  might  perform  the  pious  task. 

We  were  very  near  having  to  record 
another  death.  Catulle  Mendes  was 
seriously  wounded  in  a  duel  by  his 
friend,  George  Vanor,  the  poet,  and  all 
about  a  discussion  relating  to  Hamlet, 
Fortunately  Mendes  was  saved  by  his 
wife  and  his  doctor,  or  rather  by  his 
astonishingly  strong  constitution.  He  is 
over  sixty  years  of  age  and  he  has  a  little 
abuse  dc  la  vie;  he  received  a  few  inches 
of  steel  in  his  abdomen,  and  yet  he  will 
be  out  again  soon,  as  though  it  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  pin  prick ! 

Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  men 
who  have  been  dead  quite  a  while.  To 
Beaumarchais  first,  in  order  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
death.    The  Theatre  Fran^ais  gave  for 


the  occasion  a  special  matinee  perform- 
ance of  his  masterpiece,  Le  Mariage  de 
Figaro.  Then  to  Balzac,  who  was  bom 
a  few  days  after  Beaumarchais's  death, 
on  May  20,  1799.  The  dramatist  had 
homage  paid  him  in  Paris,  where  his 
play  of  Mercadet  was  revived.  At  the 
same  time  the  public  was  given  an  occa- 
sion to  see  an  unfinished  play  of  his,  only 
one  act  of  which  was  ever  written. 
Organ,  a  continuation  of  Moliere's 
Tartufe.  The  manuscript  of  this  liter- 
ary relic  belongs  to  the  celebrated 
Belgian  collector  of  autographs,  Vi- 
comte  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul,  who 
loaned  it  for  the  occasion  to  the  Maison 
de  Moliere.  The  dramatist  was  eulogised 
in  his  native  city,  in  Tours,  and  by  no 
less  a  person  than  Brunetiere,  The 
celebrated  critic's  lecture  was  a  panegyric 
from  beginning  to  end.  He  praised 
even  Balzac's  style.  There  is  food  for 
discussion  in  more  than  one  of  Brunet- 
iere's  utterances  on  the  subject;  there 
can  be,  however,  but  one  voice  on  the 
marvellous  construction  of  his  lecture.  It 
is  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  a  splendid 
homage  from  critical  to  creative  genius. 

For  all  that,  we  do  not  know  yet  when 
the  author  of  the  Comcdie  Hnmaine  is  to 
have  his  statue.  Rodin  had  made  one, 
which,  after  much  discussion,  was  re- 
jected by  the  committee  in  charge;  now 
Falguiere's  statue,  where  Balzac  is  repre- 
sented seated,  has  also  been  rejected, 
probably  through  the  efforts  of  Rodin's 
supporters.  The  two  sculptors,  though, 
are  great  friends,  and  Rodin  exhibits  in 
the  Salon  a  superb  bust  of  Falguiere. 

To  return  to  Balzac,  a  motion  has  just 
been  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  have  his  remains  removed  to  the 
Pantheon,  where  Victor  Hugo  was 
buried  in  1885.  The  motion  was  well  re- 
ceived, but  its  scope  was  at  once  en- 
larged, and  it  is  now  proposed  to  shelter 
under  Soufi^ot's  dome  not  only  Balzac, 
but  also  Lamartine,  Michelet  and  Quinet, 
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thus  turning,  at  last,  the  Pantheon  into 
what  the  revolutionary  assemblies  wished 
it  to  be,  a  French  Westminster  Abbey. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Balzac  I  have 
yet  to  mention  the  publication  in  book 
form  of  the  first  series  of  his  Lett  res  d 
VEtrangere  (1833-1842),  first  published 
by  instalments  in  the  Krcue  de  Paris. 
We  have  another  interesting  love  corre- 
spondence, the  letters  of  Michelet  to 
Mademoiselle  Mialaret,  who  became  his 
second  wife.  The  correspondence  be- 
gan when  the  young  lady  occupied  the 
l)osition  of  governess  in  Princess  Canta- 
cuzene's  family,  in  Vienna.  She  had 
been  a  devout  Catholic,  and  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  Michelet's  book,  Le  Pretre, 
la  Fern  me  ct  la  Famille.  She  opened  her 
mind  to  him,  and  the  heart  soon  followed 
the  mind.  The  volume  is  the  fortieth 
and  concluding  one  of  the  new  and  com- 
plete edition  of  Michclet's  works. 

Another  treat  of  the  same  kind,  but 
richer  still,  perhaps,  is  promised  us  for 
next  November — namely,  the  love  letters 
written  by  Victor  Hugo  to  Adele 
Fouchcr  before  thev  were  married.  It 
seems  that  the  two  young  people  were 
hardly  ever  allowed  to  be  alone  together, 
which  was,  moreover,  according  to 
French  custom.  So  the  poet  took  care  to 
have  long  epistles  ready,  w^hich  in  some 
way  or  other  he  managed  to  slip  into  the 
young  lady's  hands,  and  she  kept  ihem. 
And  now  posterity  will  be  able  to  read 
and  admire  them.  Before  the  volume  is 
published,  however,  we  are  to  have 
another  addition  to  Hugo's  posthumous 
works,  the  second  volume  of  C hoses 
Vues;  it  consists  mostly  of  records  of 
conversations  and  daily  occurrences. 

We  find  Balzac  again  among  the  forth- 
coming books.  M.  Cabanes  is  to  pub- 
lish soon  a  Balzac  igttori,  which  is  said 
to  be  full  of  curious  revelations.  Other 
interesting  announcements  include  a  col- 
lection of  selected  articles  from  the  Por- 
traits Littcraircs  and  the  Causcries  du 
Lniidi  of  Sainte-Beuve,  preceded  by  a 
very  full  and  sympathetic  biographical 
essay  due  to  Gustave  Lanson.  It  is 
likely  to  be  the  best  study  on  Sainte- 
Bcuve ;  what  has  been  given  thus  far  by 
Jules  Lcvallois  and  Comte  d'llaussonville 
is  not  of  very  great  value.  Alfred 
Fouillec  has  almost  ready  La  France  an 
Point  de  Vuc  Moral,  a  sequel  to  his 
Psychology  of  the  French  People. 


Numerous  books  of  importance  have 
lately  appeared.  Loti  has  just  published 
a  collection  of  essays,  descriptions  and 
short  sketches,  some  of  which  had  come 
out  l)efore  in  magazines.  Reflets  sur  la 
Sombre  Route.  Among  the  novelists 
both  the  Margueritte  and  the  Rosny 
brothers  are  out  with  books  for  the  sum- 
mer, Le  Poste  des  Neiges  by  the  former 
and  La  Fauve  by  the  latter.  Georges 
Ohnet  gives  us  Au  Fond  du  Gouffre,  in 
which  will  be  discovered  an  echo  of  the 
Dreyfus  case.  Pierre  X'eber's  theme  in 
Les  Couches  Profondes  will  also  be  found 
to  be  of  great  contemporary  interest. 

The  publication  of  Zola's  Fecondite  in 
feuilleton  has  just  begun. 

Professor  Crousle,  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  gives  us  the  first  two  volumes 
of  a  very  important  work  of  literary  his- 
tory and  criticism.  La  Vie  ct  les  CEuzres 
de  Voltaire.  It  is  the  most  important 
contribution  to  X'oltaire  studies  since  the 
publication  of  Desnoiresterres's  great 
work. 

In  history  proper  we  have  an  excellent 
book  by  Ernest  Daudet,  Louis  XVIIL  et 
le  Due  Dccaces;  it  is  worth  taking  up  im- 
mediately after  reading  the  1815  of 
Henry  Houssaye. 

To  the  very  few  historical  studies  re- 
lating to  the  countries  of  the  Far  East 
will  now  have  to  be  added  the  Essai  sur 
VHistoire  du  Japan  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Mazeliere. 

The  Eastern  countries  of  classical  an- 
tiquity are  exhaustively  treated  in  Mas- 
pero's  great  Histoire  Ancienne  des  Peu- 
ples  de  rOrient,  the  third  and  concluding 
volume  of  which  is  now  appearing  in  in- 
stalments. 

From  the  new  school  in  literature  we 
have  two  publications  of  real  importance. 
One  is  the  first  complete  edition  of 
Stephane  Mallarme's  poems.  It  is  not 
issued  in  France,  but  in  Belgium.  The 
publisher  is  Felicien  Rops,  of  Brussels. 
The  other  is  a  theoretical  work  by  Remy 
de  Gourmont,  Esthitique  de  la  Langue 
Franqaise. 

We  have  also  a  new  answer  to  De- 
molins's  now  celebrated  Anglo-Saxon  su- 
periority ;  the  title  is  A  Quoi  Tient  la  Su- 
per iorite  des  Francais  sur  les  Anglo- 
Saxons:  the  author's  name  is  Arnold. 

As  foretold  by  me,  Paul  Deschanel  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, as  the  successor  of  fidouard  Herv6, 
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He  won  in  the  second  ballot.  His  chief 
competitor  was  Rene  Bazin.  Zola  had 
one  vote,  very  likely  not  Brunetiere's,  in 
the  first  ballot. 

The  Lavedan  trouble,  which  I  men- 
tioned in  my  last  article,  has  been  settled. 
The  mention  of  the  author's  membership 
in  the  French  Academy  has  disappeared 
from  the  play-bills  of  Le  VieuxMarcheur, 
It  is  rumoured,  however,  that  the  matter 
will  be  mentioned  by  Marquis  Costa  de 
Beauregard  when  he  answers  Lavedan's 
reception  speech. 

In  the  theatres  the  most  important 
events  have  been  the  performances  of 
Donnay's  Le  Torrent  at  the  Theatre 
Frangais,  about  which  Sarcey  wrote  his 
last    feuilleton,    and    of    Hamlet,    with 


Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  title  part,  in  her 
own  theatre.  Le  Torrent  is  a  clever  and 
witty,  though  somewhat  sombre,  play. 
But  what  a  strange  subject !  As  to  hav- 
ing it  performed  in  New  York,  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible. 

The  version  of  Hamlet  played  by 
Sarah  is  much  closer  to  the  English  text 
than  any  ever  given  in  France.  Its 
authors,  Eugene  Morand  and  Marcel 
Schwob,  reproduce  even  the  long  title  of 
the  original  La  Tragique  Histoire  de 
Hamlet,  Prince  de  Danemark.  Sarah's 
success  was  very  great,  and  was  shared 
by  the  Ophelia,  Marthe  Mellot. 

Sarcey  has  a  successor  as  "Lundiste" 
of  L^  Temps;  it  is  Gustave  Larroumet. 

Adolphe  Cohn, 
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Where  chimneys  streak  the  city  air, 
And  garrets  hide  the  poet's  shame. 

Where  cold  and  hunger  and  despair 
Do  all  their  best  to  quench  the  flame. 
Where  genius  goes  ill-shod  and  lame, 

And  has  to  borrow  of  a  friend. 
Where  creditors  its  spirit  tame, 

Of  making  books  there  is  no  end. 

When  spring  has  sought  the  meadows  fair, 
And  starveling  rhymsters  do  the  same. 

When  summer  lays  her  bosom  bare, 
And  scribes  woo  each  a  sylvan  dame, 
When  autumn  comes  our  toil  to  claim. 

And  bookmen  all  her  call  attend, 

When  winter  chills  the  stoutest  frame. 

Of  making  books  there  is  no  end. 

While  we  too  little  often  dare. 

And  oftentimes  too  high  we  aim. 
While  flattery  shall  spread  her  snare. 

And  carping  critics  rend  and  maim. 

While  still  he  lies  who  overcame, 
And  knows  not  men  his  work  commend. 

While  all  too  late  comes  praise  or  blame, 
Of  making  books  there  is  no  end. 

Youth  that  on  high  wouldst  write  thy  name 

In  fairest  letters  ever  penned, 
Seek  art  alone,  not  passing  fame. 

Of  making  books  there  is  no  end. 

John  Curtis  Underwoo4, 


JANICE    MEREDITH* 

A  Story  of  the  Revolution 
By   PAUL   LEICESTER   FORD 

Author  of  THE  HONOURABLE  PETER  STIRLING/'  etc.,  etc. 


XVI. 

THE  VALUE  OF  A  FRIEND. 

As  the  sun  rose  on  the  following  morning 
Brcreton  came  cantering  up  to  headquarters. 

"Is  his  Excellency  gone?"  he  demanded  of 
the  sentry,  and  received  reply  that  Washington 
had  ridden  away  toward  the  south  ten  minutQ^ 
before.  Leaving  his  horse  with  the  man,  the 
aide  ran  into  the  house  and  returned  in  a 
moment  with  a  great  hunk  of  corn  bread  and 
two  sausages  in  his  hand.  Springing  into 
the  saddle,  he  set  off  at  a  rapid  trot,  munching 
voraciously  as  he  rode. 

"Steady,  dear  lass,"  he  remarked  to  the 
mare.  "If  you  make  me  lose  any  of  this  cake 
I'll  never  forgive  you,  Janice." 

P'ifteen  minutes  served  to  bring  the  officer  to 
a  group  of  horsemen  busy  with  field-glasses. 
Riding  into  their  midst  he  saluted,  and  said: 
"The  Maryland  regiments  are  in  position,  your 
Excellency."  Then  falling  a  little  back,  he 
looked  out  over  the  plain  stretched  before 
them.  Barely  had  he  taken  in  the  two  Con- 
tinental regiments  lying  "at  ease"  half-way 
clown  the  heights  on  which  he  was,  and  the 
line  of  their  pickets  on  the  level  ground,  when 
three  companies  of  red-coated  light  infantry 
debouched  from  the  woods  that  covered  the 
corresponding  heights  to  the  southward.  As 
the  pickets  fell  back  on  their  supports  the 
British  winded  their  bugles  triumphantly, 
sounding  not  a  military  order,  but  the  fox- 
hunting "stole  away" — a  blare  intended  to 
show  their  utter  contempt  for  the  Americans. 

Washington's  cheeks  flushed  as  the  derisive 
notes  came  floating  up  the  hills,  and  he  pressed 
his  lips  together  in  an  attempt  to  hide  the 
mortification  the  insult  cost  him.  "They  do  not 
intend  we  shall  forget  yesterday,"  he  said. 

"We'll  pay  them  dear  for  the  insult  yet," 
cried  Brereton  hotly. 

"  *Tis  a  point  gained  that  they  think  us  be- 
neath contempt,"  muttered  Grayson;  "for  that 
is  half-way  to  beating  them." 

"Colonel   Reed,   order  three   companies   of 
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Weedon's  and  Knowlton's  rangers  to  move 
along  under  cover  of  tlie  woods,  and  en- 
deavour to  get  in  the  rear  of  their  main  party," 
directed  the  commander-in-chief,  after  a  mo- 
ment's discussion  with  Generals  Greene  and 
Putnam.  "As  you  know  the  ground,  guide 
them  yourself." 

Plague  take  his  luck!"  growled  Brereton. 
Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Tilghman  jeeringly. 
"Some  of  us  have  hands  to  kiss  and  some 
regiments  to  fight.  Quotha!  ^  The  general 
thinks  'twould  be  a  pity  to  spot  those  modish 
buskins  and  gloves,  Brereton.  So  much  for 
thy  dandyism." 

"Colonel  Brereton,"  said  the  general,  "order 
the  two  Mar>'land  regiments  to  advance  in 
support  of  Knov.'lton." 

Brereton  saluled,  and,  as  he  wheeled, 
touched  his  thumb  to  his  nose  at  Tilghman. 
"You  are  dished,"  he  whispered.  "The  gen- 
eral is  too  well  dressed  a  man  himself  to  mis- 
judge a  man  because  he  tries  to  keep  neat  and 
d  la  mode." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  as  battalions  of 
Griffith's  and  Richard's  regiments  advanced 
under  guidance  of  Brereton,  the  sharpness  of 
the  volleys  in  their  front  showed  that  the  fight- 
ing was  begun;  and  in  response  to  his  order, 
ihey  broke  into  double-quick  time.  Once  out 
of  the  timber,  it  was  to  find  the  Connecticut 
rangers  scattered  in  small  groups  wherever 
cover  was  to  be  had,  but  pouring  in  a  hot  fire 
at  the  enemy,  who  had  been  reinforced  materi- 
ally. 

"Damn  them!"  cried  Brereton.  "Will  they 
never  fight  except  under  cover?"  Louder  he 
shouted:  "Forward!  Charge  them,  boys!" 
The  order  given,  he  rode  toward  the  rangers. 
"Where's  your  colonel  ?"  he  shouted. 

"Dead,"  cried  one,  "and  there's  no  one  to 
tell  us  what  to  do." 

"Do?"  roared  the  aide.  "Get  out  from  be- 
hind that  cover,  and  be  damned  to  you.  Show 
that  Connecticut  doesn't  always  skulk.  Come 
on !" 

A  cheer  broke  out,  and,  without  even  stop- 
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ping  to  form,  the  men  went  forward,  driving 
the  encniy  into  the  woods  for  shelter,  and  then 
forcing  them  through  it.  The  fire  of  the  Brit- 
ish slackened  as  they  fell  back,  and  when  new 
Continental  troops  appeared  on  their  right 
flank  as  well  the  retreat  became  almost  a  rout. 
"We'll  drive  them  the  length  of  the  island," 
yelled  Brereton,  frantic  with  excitement,  as 
the  men  went  clambering  up  the  rocks  after  the 
flying  enemy. 

"Colonel  Brereton,  his  Excellency  directs 
you  to  call  in  the  regiments  to  their  former 
position,"  shouted  Grayson,  cantering  up. 

Brereton  swore  forcibly  before  he  galloped 
among  the  men,  and  even  after  they,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  orders,  had  fallen  back  slowly  and 
taken  up  their  original  position,  he  growled 
to  the  aide  as  they  began  the  ascent,  "I'm  sick 
of  this  overcaution,  Grayson!    What  in — " 

"The  general  was  right,"  asserted  Grayson. 
"Look  there."  He  pointed  over  the  treetops 
that  they  had  now  risen  above  to  where  col- 
umns of  Royal  Highlanders  and  Hessian 
Yagers  were  hastening  forward  at  double- 
quick.  "You  would  have  had  a  sharp  skimper- 
scamper  hadst  been  allowed  to  go  another 
half  smile. 

"  'Tis  too  bad,  though,"  sighed  the  young 
officer,  "that  when  the  men  will  fight  they 
have  to  be  checked." 

"Be  thankful  you  did  your  double-quick  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning,  and  are  done  with  it 
Lord  I  it  makes  me  sweat  just  to  see  the  way 
♦they  are  hurrying  those  poor  Yagers.  *Tis 
evident  we've  given  them  a  real  scare." 

Upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  height  Brere- 
ton rode  forward  to  where  Washington  still 
stood.  "I  tried  to  have  the  'stole  away* 
sounded,  your  Excellency,"  he  said  exultingly, 
"but  those  who  knew  it  were  so  out  of  breath 
chasing  them  that  there  was  not  a  man  to 
wind  it." 

Washington's  eyes  lighted  up  as  he  smiled 
at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  fellow.  "At 
least  you  may  be  sure  that  they  had  less  wind 
than  you,  for  they  ran  farther.  They've  had 
ithe  best  reply  to  their  insult  we  could  give 
them." 

"Thet  there  fox  they  wuz  gwine  tu  hunt  did 
a  bit  of  huntin'  hisself,"  chuckled  Putnam. 

"They  are  still  falling  back  on  "their  sup- 
ports," remarked  Greene.  "Evidently  there  is 
to  be  no  more  fighting  to-day." 

"They've  had  their  bellyful,  I  guess,"  sur- 
mised Putnam. 

"Then  they're  better  off  than  I  am,"  groaned 
Brereton.    "I  could  eat  an  ox." 

When  the  fact  became  obvious  that  the  Brit- 


ish had  no  intention  of  renewing  their  intended 
attack,  a  general  move  was  made  toward  quar- 
ters, and  as  they  rode  Brereton  pushed  up  be- 
side Washington  and  talked  with  him  for  a 
moment 

The  commander  ended  the  interview  by  nod- 
ding his  head.  "Colonel  Tilghman,"  he  or- 
dered, as  Brereton  dropped  behind,  "ride  on 
to  announce  our  coming ;  also  present  my  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Meredith  and  bespeak  his  com- 
pany and  that  of  his  ladies  to  dinner." 

Mrs.  Meredith  and  Janice,  not  having  gone 
to  bed  till  after  one  the  previous  night,  slept 
until  they  were  wakened  by  the  distant  firing, 
and  when  they  had  dressed  and  descended  it 
was  to  find  headquarters  practically  deserted, 
save  for  the  squire  and  a  corporal's  guard.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  servant  who  gave  them 
breakfast,  they  climbed  to  the  cupola  of  the 
house,  but  the  only  signs  they  could  see  of 
the  skirmish  were  the  little  clouds  of  smoke 
that  rose  above  the  trees  and  the  distant  ad- 
vance of  the  British  reinforcements.  Presently 
e\en  these  ceased  or  passed  from  view,  and 
then  succeeded  what  Janice  thought  a  very 
"mopish"  two  hours,  terminated  at  last  by 
the  arrival  of  the  aide  with  his  invitation, 
which  sent  her  to  her  room  for  a  little  extra 
pi  inking. 

"If  I  had  only  worn  my  lutestring,"  she 
sighed.  Her  toilet  finished — and  the  process 
had  been  lengthened  by  the  trembling  of  her 
hands — ^Janice  descended  falteringly  to  go 
through  the  hall  to  the  veranda.  In  the  door- 
way she  paused,  really  taken  aback  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  grouped  about  on  the  grass;  and 
ifhe  stood  there,  with  fifty  eyes  turned  upon 
her,  the  picture  of  embarrassment,  hesitating 
whether  to  run  away  and  hide. 

"Come  hither,  child,"  called  her  mother ;  and 
Janice,  with  a  burning  face  and  down-turned 
eyes,  sped  to  her  side.  "This  is  my  daughter 
Janice,  your  Excellency,"  she  told  the  tall  man 
with  whom  she  had  been  speaking. 

"Indeed,  madam,"  said  Washington,  bow- 
ing politely  over  the  girl's  hand,  and  then  look- 
ing her  in  the  face  with  pleasure.  "My  staff 
has  had  quite  danger  enough  this  morning 
without  my  subjecting  them  to  this  new 
menace.  However,  being  lads  of  spirit,  they 
will  only  blame  me  if  I  seek  to  spare  them. 
Look  at  the  eagerness  of  the  lads  for  the  en- 
gagement," he  added  with  a  laugh,  as  he  turned 
to  where  the  youngsters  were  idling  about 
within  call. 

"Oh,  your  Excellency!"  gasped  Janice,  "I— 
I~please  mayn't  I  talk  to  you?" 
"Janice!"  reproved  her  mother. 
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*'0h !  I  didn't  mean  that,  of  course,"  faltered 
the  girl.  *'  *T\vas  monstrous  bold,  and  I  only 
wanted — " 

"Nay,  my  child,"  corrected  the  general.  "Let 
an  old  man  think  it  was  intended.  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, if  you'll  forgive  the  pas,  I'll  glad  General 
Greene  with  the  privilege  of  your  hand  to  the 
table,  while  the  young  lady  honours  me  with 
hers.  Never  fear  for  me.  Miss  Janice,"  he 
added,  smiling;  **the  young  rascals  will  be  in  a 
killing  mood,  but  they  dare  not  challenge  their 
connnander.  There,  I'll  spare  thy  blushes  by 
joking  thee  no  more.  I  hope  you  were  not 
greatly  discomforted  in  your  accommodation?" 
he  asked,  as  they  took  their  seats  at  the  long 
table  under  the  tent  on  the  lawn. 

"No,  indeed,  your  Excellency.  One  of  thy 
staff — I  know  not  his  name,  but  the  one  who 
questioned  dadda— was  vastly  polite,  and  gave 
his  room  to  us." 

"That  was  Colonel  Brereton — the  beau  of 
my  family.  Look  at  him  there !  Wouldst  think 
the  coxcomb  was  in  the  charge  this  morning?" 

Janice  for  the  first  time  found  courage  to 
^aise  her  eyes,  and  glance  along  what  to  her 
«emed  a  sea  of  men's  faces,  till  they  settled  on 
the  person  Washington  indicated.  Then  she 
gave  so  loud  an  exclamation  of  surprise  that 
every  one  looked  at  her.  Conscious  of  this,  she 
was  once  more  seized  with  stage  fright,  and 
longed  to  slip  from  her  chair  and  hide  herself 
under  the  table. 

"What  startled  thee,  my  child?"  asked  the 
general. 

"Oh— he— nothing— "  she  gasped.  "Who— 
what  didst  thou  say  was  his  name?" 

"John  Brereton." 

"Oh,"  was  all  Janice  replied,  as  she  drew  a 
long  breath." 

"  'Twill  ne'er  do  to  let  him  know  you've 
honoured  him  by  particular  notice,"  remarked 
the  conmiander ;  "for  both  at  Boston  and  New 
York  the  ladies  have  pulled  caps  for  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  'tis  like  he'll  grow  so  fat 
v/ith  vanity  that  he'll  soon  be  unable  to  sit  his 
horse." 

"Is— is  he  a  Virginian,  your  Excellency?" 

"No.  'Tis  thought  he's  English,  but  he'll  tell 
nothing  of  himself,  so  my  family  inform  me." 

Janice  longed  to  ask  more  questions,  but  did 
not  dare,  and  as  the  bottle  passed,  the  conver- 
sation became  general,  permitting  her  to  be- 
come a  listener.  When  the  moment  came  for 
the  ladies  to  withdraw,  she  followed  her 
mother. 

"Oh,  mommy!'*  she  said  the  instant  she 
could,  "didst  recognise  Charles?" 

"Charles!    What  Charles?" 


"Charles  Fownes — our  bond-scn'ant — Col- 
onel Brereton." 

"Nonsense,  child!  What  maggot  idea  have 
you  got  now?" 

"  'Tis  he  truly — and  I  never  thought  he  could 
be  handsome.  But  his  being  clean-shaven  and 
wearing  a  wig — " 

"No  more  of  your  silly  clack!"  ordered  her 
mother.  "A  runaway  bond-servant  on  his  Ex- 
cellency's staff,  quotha!  Though  he  does  head 
the  rebels.  General  Washington  is  a  man  of 
breeding  and  would  never  allow  that." 

Before  the  men  rose  from  the  table  the 
ladies  were  joined  by  Washington  and  Mr. 
Meredith. 

"I  have  already  expressed  my  regrets  to 
ycur  husband.  Mrs.  Meredith,"  said  the  gen- 
eral, "that  a  suspicion  against  him  should  have 
put  you  all  to  such  material  discomfort,  and  I 
cesire  to  repeat  them  to  you.  Yet  however 
greatly  I  mourn  the  error  for  your  sake,  for 
my  own  it  is  somewhat  balanced  by  the  pleas- 
ure you  have  afforded  me  by  your  company. 
Indeed,  'tis  with  a  certain  regret  that  I  received 
Colonel  Brereton's  report,  which,  by  complete- 
ly exonerating  Mr.  Meredith,  is  like  to  deprive 
us  of  your  presence." 

"Your  Excellency  is  over-kind,"  replied  Mrs. 
Meredith,  with  an  ease  that  excited  the  envy 
of  her  daughter. 

"The  general  has  ordered  a  barge  for  us,  my 
dear,"  said  the  squire,  "and  'tis  best  that  we  get 
across  the  river  while  there's  daylight,  if  we 
hope  to  be  back  at  Greenwood  by  to-morrow 
evening." 

Farewells  were  promptly  made,  and,  under 
the  escort  of  Major  Gibbs.  they  set  out  for  the 
river.  Once  in  the  boat  Janice  launched  into  an 
ecstatic  eulogium  on  the  commander-in-chief. 

"Ay,"  assented  Mr.  Meredith,  "the  general's 
a  fine  man  in  bad  company.  'Tis  a  mortal 
shame  to  think  he's  like  to  come  to  the  gal- 
lows." 

"Dadda!    No!" 

"Yes.  They  put  a  bold  face  on't,  but  after 
yesterday's  defeat  they  can't  hold  the  island 
another  week,  and  when  they  lose  it  the  rebel- 
lion is  split,  and  that's  an  end  to't.  'Twill  be 
all  over  in  a  month,  mark  me." 

Janice  pulled  a  very  serious  face  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  asked:  "Didst  notice  Colonel 
Brereton,  dadda?" 

"Ay.  And  a  polite  man  he  is.  He  not  mere- 
ly had  us  released,  but  I  have  in  my  pocket  a 
protection  from  the  general  he  got  for  me." 

"Didst  not  recognise  him?" 

"Recognise?    Who?    What?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Janice.  i 
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XVII. 


FREEDOM   IN  RETROGRADE. 


The  departure  of  the  Merediths  for  head- 
quarters under  arrest  had  set  Brunswick  agog, 
and  all  sorts  of  surmises  as  to  their  probable 
guilt  and  fate  had  given  the  gossips  much  to 
talk  of;  their  return,  three  days  later,  not 
merely  unpunished,  but  with  a  protection  from 
the  commander-in-chief,  set  the  village  clacks 
still  more  industriously  at  work.  Events  were 
moving  so  rapidly,  however,  that  local  affairs 
were  quickly  submerged.  News  of  Washing- 
ton's abandonment  of  the  island  of  New  York 
and  retreat  into  Westchester,  pursued  by 
Howe's  army,  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington and  its  garrison,  of  the  evacuation  of 
Fort  I-ee,  of  the  steady  dwindling  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army  by  the  expiration  of  the  terms 
of  enlistment,  and  still  more  by  wholesale  de- 
sertions, reached  the  little  community  in  vari- 
ous forms.  But  interesting  though  all  this 
was  for  discussion  at  the  tavern  of  an  evening, 
or  to  fill  in  the  vacant  hour  between  the  double 
service  on  a  Sunday,  it  was  still  too  distant  to 
seem  quite  real,  and  so  the  stay-at-home  farm- 
ers peacefully  completed  the  getting  in  of  their 
harvests,  while  the  housewives  baked  and  spun 
as  of  yore,  both  conscious  of  the  conflict  more 
through  the  gaps  in  the  village  society,  caused 
by  the  absences  of  their  more  belligerently  in- 
clined neighbours,  than  from  the  actual  clash 
of  war. 

The  absent  ones,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were 
the  doughty  warriors  of  the  Invincibles,  who 
had  been  called  into  service  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  New  Jersey  militia  when  Howe's 
fleet  had  anchored  in  the  bay  of  New  York 
three  months  before,  and  who  had  since  formed 
part  of  the  troops  defending  the  towns  of 
Amboy  and  Elizabethport,  but  a  few  miles 
away,  from  the  possible  descents  of  the  British 
forces  lying  on  Staten  Island.  This  arrange- 
ment not  only  spared  them  from  all  active  ser- 
vice, thus  saving  the  parents  and  wives  of 
Brunswick  from  serious  anxiety,  but  also  per- 
mitted frequent  home  visits,  with  or  without 
furlough,  thus  supplying  the  town  with  its 
chief  means  of  news. 

An  end  came,  however,  to  this  period  of 
quiet.  Early  in  November  vague  rumours, 
growing  presently  to  specific  statements,  told 
the  villagers  that  their  day  was  approaching. 
The  British  troops  on  Staten  Island  were 
steadily  reinforced ;  the  small  boats  of  the  line- 
of- battle  ships  and  frigates  were  gathered  op- 
posite Amboy  and  Paulus  Hook;  large  sup- 
plies of  forage  and  cattle  were  massed  at  vari- 


ous points.  Everything  betokened  an  intended 
descent  of  the  Royal  army  into  New  Jersey; 
that  the  State  was  at  last  to  meet  the  trial  of 
"blood  and  iron." 

The  successive  defeats  of  the  Continental 
army  wonderfully  cooled  many  of  the  towns- 
people who  but  a  few  months  before  had  vigor- 
ously applauded  the  glowing  lines  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Indcfiendence,  when  it  had  been 
read  aloud  to  them  from  the  pulpit  one  Sun- 
day morning  in  July  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  McClave. 
One  of  the  first  evidences  of  this  alteration  of 
outward  manner,  if  not  of  inward  faith,  was 
shown  in  the  sudden  change  adopted  by  the 
community  toward  the  household  of  Green- 
wood. When  the  squire  had  departed  in  cus- 
tody he  apparently  possessed  not  one  friend  in 
Brunswick,  but  within  a  month  of  his  return 
the  villagers,  the  parson  excepted,  were  mak- 
ing bows  to  him,  in  the  growing  obsequious- 
ness of  which  might  be  inferred  the  growing 
desperation  of  the  Continental  cause.  Yet  an- 
other indication  was  the  appearance  of  certain 
of  the  Invincibles,  who  came  straggling  sheep- 
ishly into  town  one  by  one — "Just  ter  see  how 
all  the  folks  wuz" — and  who,  for  reasons  they 
kept  more  private,  failed  to  rejoin  their  com- 
pany after  having  satisfied  their  curiosity. 
Most  incriminating  of  all,  however,  was  the 
return  of  Bagby  from  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature then  being  held  in  Princeton,  and  his 
failure  to  go  to  Amboy  to  take  command  of  his 
once  gloried-in  company. 

"  'Twouldn't  be  right  to  take  the  orderin' 
away  from  Zerubbabel  just  when  there's  a 
chance  for  fightin',  after  he's  done  the  worl 
all  summer,"  was  the  captain's  explanation  of 
his  conduct;  and  though  his  townsmen  may 
have  suspected  another  motive,  they  were  all 
too  bent  on  staying  at  home  themselves,  and 
were  too  busy  taking  in  sail  on  the  possibility 
of  having  to  go  about  on  another  tack,  to  ques- 
tion his  explanation. 

If  the  mountain  would  not  go,  Mahomet 
would  come,  and  one  evening  late  in  Novem- 
ber, while  the  wind  whistled  and  the  raiti 
beat  outside  the  "Continental  Tavern,"  as  it  was 
now  termed,  the  occupants  of  the  public  room 
suddenly  ceased  from  the  plying  of  glasses  and 
pipes,  upon  the  hurried  entrance  of  a  man. 

"The  British  is  comin'l"  he  bellowed, 
bringing  every  man  to  his  feet  by  the  words. 

"How  duz  yer  know?"  demanded  Squire 
Hennion. 

"I  wuz  down  ter  the  river  ter  see  if  my  boat 
wuz  tied  fast  enuf  ter  stand  the  blow  an'  I 
beam  the  tramp  of  snogers  comin'  across  the 
bridge." 
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"The  bridge!"  shouted  Bagby.  "Then  they 
must  be —  Swamp  it!  there  isn't  more  than 
time  enough  to  run." 

Clearly  he  spoke  truly,  for  even  as  he  ended 
his  sentence  the  still  unclosed  door  was  filled 
by  armed  men.  A  cry  of  terror  broke  from 
the  tavern  frequenters,  but  in  another  moment 
this  was  exchanged  for  others  of  relief  and 
welcome,  when  man  after  man  entered  and 
proved  himself  to  be  none  other  than  an  In- 
vincible. 

"How,  now,  Leflenant  Buntling?"  demand- 
ed Bagby,  in  an  attempt  to  regain  his  dignity. 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  return  without 
orders?" 

"The  British  landed  a  swipe  o*  men  at  Am- 
boy  this  mornin',  makin'  us  fall  back  mighty 
quick  ter  Bonumtown,  an*  there,  arter  the 
orficers  confabulated,  it  wuz  decided  thct  ez 
the  bloody-backs  wuz  too  strong  tcr  fight,  the 
militia  and  the  flyin'  camp  thereabouts  hed 
better  go  home  an'  look  ter  their  families.  An' 
so  we  uns  come  off  with  the  rest." 

"You  mean  to  say,"  asked  Joe,  "that  you 
didn't  strike  one  blow  for  freedom ;  didn't 
fire  one  shot  at  the  tools  of  the  tyrant  ?" 

"Oh,  cut  it,  Joe,"  growled  one  of  the 
privates.  "Thet  'ere  talk  duz  fer  the  tavern 
and  fer  election  times,  but  it  *tain't  worth  a 
darn  when  ye've  marched  twenty  miles  on  an 
empty  stomick.  Set  the  drinks  up  fer  us,  or 
keep  quiet." 

"That  I  will  for  you  all,"  responded  Bagby, 
"an*  what's  more,  the  whole  room  shall  tipple 
at  my  expense.'* 

No  more  drinks  were  ordered,  however; 
for  a  second  time  the  occupants  of  the  room 
were  startled  by  the  door  being  thrown  open 
quickly  to  give  entrance  to  a  man  wrapped  in 
a  riding  cloak,  but  whose  hat  and  boots  both 
bespoke  the  officer. 

"Put  your  house  in  readiness  for  General 
Washington  and  his  staff,  landlord,"  the  new- 
comer ordered  sharply.  "They  will  be  here 
shortly,  and  will  want  supper  and  lodgings.'* 
-lie  Uirned  in  the  doorway  and  called :  "Get 
firewood  from  where  you  can.  Colonel  Hand, 
and  kindle  beacon  fires  at  both  ends  of  the 
bridge,  to  light  the  wagons  and  the  rest  of  the 
forces;  throw  out  patrols  on  the  river  road 
both  to  north  and  south,  and  quarter  your 
regiment  in  the  village  barns.**  Then  he 
added  in  a  lower  voice  to  a  soldier  who  stood 
holding  a  horse  at  the  door:  "Put  Janice  in 
the  church  shed,  Spalding;  rub  her  down,  and 
see  to  it  that  she  gets  a  measure  of  oats  and  a 
bunch  of  fodder."  He  turned  and  strode  to 
the  fire,  his  boots  squelching  as  he  walked,  as 


if  in   complaint  at  their  bcsoaked   condition. 
Hanging  his  hat  upon  the  candle  hook  on  one 
side  of  the  chinmey  breast  and  his  cloak  on 
the  other,  he  stood  revealed  a  well-dressed  of- 
ficer, in  the  uniform  of  a  Continental  colonel. 
It  had  taken  the  roomful  a  moment  to  re- 
cover their  equipoise,  after  the  fright,  but  now 
Squire  Hennion  spoke  up: 
*'So  ye're  retreatin*  sum  more,  hey?" 
The  officer,  who  had  been  facing  the  fire  in 
an  evident  attempt  to  dry  and  warm  himself, 
faced  about  sharply:    "Retreat!**  he  answered 
bitterly.      "Can    you    do    anything    else    with 
troops    who    won't   fight;    who    in    the    most 
critical  moment  desert  by  fifties,  by  hundreds, 
ay,  by  whole  regiments?     Six  thousand  men 
have  left  us  since  we  crossed  into  Jersey.     A 
brigade  of  your  own  troops — of  the  State  we 
had  come  to  fight  for — left  us  yesterday  morn- 
ing, when  news  came  that  Cornwallis  was  ad- 
vancing upon  our  position  at  Newark.     What 
can  we  do  but  retreat?** 

"Well,  may  I  be  dunmied  !**  ejaculated  Bag- 
by, "if  it  isn't  Squire  Meredith's  runaway 
bondsman,  an'  dressed  as  fine  as  a  fivepence !" 
The  ofiker  laughed  scornfully.  "Ay."  he 
assented.  "  *Tis  the  fashion  of  the  land  to  run 
away,  so  'tis  only  d  la  mode  that  bondsmen 
and  slaves  should  imitate  their  betters." 

"Yer  needn't  mount  us  Americans  so  hard, 
seein*  as  yer  took  mortal  good  care  ter  git  in 
the  front  ranks  of  them  az  wuz  retreatin*," 
asserted  an  Invincible. 

"I  undertook  to  guide  the  retreat,  because  I 
knew  the  roads  of  the  region,'*  retorted  the 
officer  hotly,  evidently  stung  by  the  remark; 
then  he  laughed  savagely  and  continued: 
"And  how  comes  it,  gentlemen  all,  that  you 
are  not  gloriously  serving  your  country? 
Cornwallis,  with  nine  thousand  picked  in- 
fantry, is  but  a  twenty  miles  to  the  northward ; 
Knyphausen  and  six  thousand  Hessians  landed 
at  Perth  Amboy  this  morning,  and  would  have 
got  between  us  and  Philadelphia  but  for  our 
rapid  retreat.  Canst  sit  and  booze  yourself 
with  flip  and  swizzle  when  there  are  such  op- 
portunities for  valour?  Hast  forgotten  the 
chorus  you  were  forever  singing?**  Brcreton 
sang  out  with  spirit: 

"In  Freedom  we're  born,  and,  like  sons  of  the 
brave. 

Will  never  surrender, 
But  swear  to  defend  her, 
And  scorn  to  survive,  if  unable  to  save.*' 

"  'Tain't  no  good  fightin*  when  we  han't  a 
general,"  snarled  Bagby. 

"Now  damn  you  for  a  pack  of  dirty,  low- 
minded  curs !"  swore  the  officer,  his  face  blaz- 
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ing  with  anger.  "Here  youVe  a  general  who 
is  risking  life,  and  fortune,  and  station;  and 
then  you  blame  him  because  he  cannot  with 
a  handful  of  raw  troops  defeat  thirty  thou- 
sand regulars.  There's  not  a  general  in  Eu- 
rope— not  the  great  Frederick  himself — who'd 
so  much  as  have  tried  to  make  head  against 
such  odds,  much  less  have  done  so  much  with 
so  little.  After  a  whole  summer's  campaign  what 
have  the  British  to  show  ?  They've  gained  the 
territory  within  gunshot  of  their  fleet;  but  at 
White  Plains,  though  they  were  four  to  one, 
they  dared  not  attack  us,  and  valiantly  turned 
tail  about,  preferring  to  overrun  undefended 
country  to  assaulting  our  position.  I  tell  you. 
General  Washington  is  the  honestest,  bravest, 
most  unselfish  man  in  the  world,  and  you  are 
a  pack  of — " 

"Are  my  quarters  ready.  Colonel  Brereton?" 
asked  a  tall  man,  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"This  way,  yer  Excellency,"  obsequiously 
cried  the  landlord,  catching  up  a  candle  and 
coming  out  from  behind  the  bar.  "I've  set 
apart  our  settin'-room,  and  our  bestest  room — 
thet  'ere  with  the  tester  bed — for  yer  honour- 
able Excellency." 

"Come  with  me.  Colonel  Brereton,"  ordered 
the  general,  as  he  followed  the  publican. 

Motioning  the  tavern-keeper  out  of  the 
room,  Washington  threw  aside  his  wet  cloak 
and  hat,  and  taking  from  a  pocket  what  looked 
like  a  piece  of  canvas,  he  unfolded  and  spread 
it  out  on  the  table,  revealing  a  large  folio  map 
of  New  Jersey. 

"You  know  the  country,"  he  said;  "show  me 
where  the  Raritan  can  be  forded." 

"Here,  here  and  here,"  replied  Brereton,  in- 
dicating with  his  finger  the  points.  "But  this 
rain  to-night  will  probably  so  swell  it  that 
there'll  be  no  crossing  for  come  a  two  days." 

"Then  if  we  destroy  the  bridge  Cornwallis 
cannot  cross  for  the  present?" 

"No,  your  Excellency.  But  if  'tis  their  pol- 
icy to  again  try  to  outflank  us,  they'll  send 
troops  from  Staten  Island  by  boat  to  South 
Amboy;  and  by  a  forced  march  through  Mon- 
mouth they  can  seize  Princeton  and  Trenton, 
while  Cornwallis  holds  us  here." 

"'Tis  evident,  then,  that  we  can  make  no 
stand  except  at  the  Delaware,  should  they  seek 
to  get  in  our  rear.  Orders  must  be  sent  to 
secure  all  the  boats  in  that  river,  and  to — " 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  him,  and  in 
reply  to  his  "Come  in."  an  officer  entered,  and, 
saluting,  said  hurriedly:  "General  Greene  di- 
rects me  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  word 
has  reached  him  that  a  brigade  of  the  New  Jer- 


sey militia  have  deserted  and  have  seized  and 
taken  with  them  the  larger  part  of  the  baggage 
train.  The  commissary  reports  that  the  stores 
saved  will  barely  feed  the  forces  one  day 
more." 

Washington  stood  silent  for  a  moment.  "I 
will  send  a  message  back  to  General  Greene  by 
you  presently.  In  the  meantime  join  my  fam- 
ily, who  are  supping,  Major  Williams."  Then, 
when  the  officer  had  left  the  room,  the  com- 
mander sat  down  at  the  table  and  rested  his 
head  on  his  hand,  as  if  weary.  "Such  want  of 
spirit  and  fortitude,  such  disaffection  and 
treachery,  show  the  game  to  be  pretty  well 
up,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

Brereton,  who  had  fallen  back  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  aide,  once  more  came  to  the 
table.  "Your  Excellency,"  he  said,  "we  are 
but  losing  the  fair-weather  men,  who  are  really 
no  help,  and  what  is  left  will  be  tried  troops 
and  true." 

"Left  to  starve !" 

"This  is  a  region  of  plenty.  But  give  nie  the 
word,  and  in  one  day  I'll  have  beef  and  corn 
enough  to  keep  the  army  for  a  three  months." 

"They  refuse  to  sell  for  Continental  money." 

"Then  impress." 

"It  must  come  to  that,  I  fear.  Yet  it  will 
make  the  farmers  enemies  to  the  cause." 

"No  more  than  they  are  now,  I  wot," 
sneered  the  aide.  "And  if  you  leave  them 
their  crops  'twill  be  but  for  them  to  sell  them 
to  the  British.    'Tis  a  war  necessity." 

Washington  rose,  the  moment's  discourage- 
ment already  conquered  and  his  face  set  de- 
terminedly. "Give  orders  to  Hazlett  and  Hand 
to  despatch  foraging  parties  at  dawn,  to  seize 
all  cattle,  pigs,  corn,  wheat  or  flour  they  may 
find,  save  enough  for  the  immediate  necessities 
of  the  people,  and  to  impress  horses  and  wag- 
ons in  which  to  transport  them.  Then  join 
us  at  supper." 

Brereton  saluted,  and  turned,  but,  as  he  did 
so,  Washington  again  spoke: 

"I  overheard  what  you  were  saying  in  the 
public  room,  Brereton,"  he  said.  "Some  of  my 
own  aides  are  traducing  me  in  secret:  are 
making  favour  with  other  generals  by  praising 
them  and  criticising  me.  against  the  possibility 
that  I  may  be  superseded.  But  I  learned  that 
I  have  one  faithful  man." 

"Ah,  your  Excellency,"  impulsively  cried  the 
young  officer,  starting  forward,  "it's  a  worth- 
less life — which  brought  disgrace  to  mother, 
to  father,  and  to  self,  but  what  it  is,  is  yours." 

"Thank  you,  my  boy,"  replied  Washington, 
laying  his   hand   affectionately  on   Brereton's 
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shoulder.  "As  you  say,  'tis  a  time  which  win- 
nows the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  I  thank  God 
he  has  sent  some  wheat  to  me."  And  there 
were  tears  in  the  general's  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

XVIII. 

NECESSITY   KNOWS   NO  LAWS. 

While  the  family  of  Greenwood  were  still 
at  the  breakfast-table  on  the  following  morn- 
ing they  were  startled  by  a  shriek  from  the 
kitchen,  and  then  by  Peg  and  Sukey  bursting 
into  the  room  where  they  sat. 

**Oh,  marse,"  gasped  the  cook,  *'de  British  1" 

Both  the  squire  and  Janice  sprang  to  the 
windows,  to  see  a  file  of  soldiers,  accompanied 
by  a  mounted  officer,  drawn  up  at  the  rear  of 
the  house.  As  they  took  this  in,  the  line  broke 
into  squads,  one  of  which  marched  toward  the 
stable,  a  second  toward  the  barn,  while  the 
third  disappeared  round  the  corner  of  the 
house.  With  an  exclamation  the  squire  hur- 
ried to  the  kitchen,  and  intrenched  himself  in 
the  door  just  as  the  party  reached  it. 

"Who  are  ye,  and  by  what  right  do  ye  tres- 
pass on  my  property?"  he  demanded. 

"Git  out  of  the  way,  olc  man,"  ordered  the 
sergeant.  "We  hev  orders  ter  take  a  look  at 
yer  storeroom  and  cellar,  an'  we  han't  got  no 
time  to  argify." 

"Ye'll  not  get  into  my  cellar,  that  I  can 
tell — "  began  the  squire,  but  his  remark  ended 
in  a  howl  of  pain,  as  the  officer  dropped  the 
breech  of  his  musket  heavily  on  the  squire's 
toes.  The  agony  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
owner  of  Greenwood  collapse  into  a  sitting  po- 
sition on  the  upper  step  and  fall  to  nursing 
the  injured  member. 

Janice,  who  had  followed  her  father  into  the 
kitchen,  sprang  forward  with  a  cry  of  sym- 
pathy and  fright,  just  as  the  mounted  officer, 
who  had  heard  the  squire's  yell,  came  trotting 
round  the  corner. 

"No  violence,  sergeant,"  he  called  sternly. 

"Not  a  bit,  sir,"  replied  the  aggressor.  "One 
of  the  boys  happened  ter  drop  his  muskit  on 
the  old  gentleman's  corns,  an'  I  was  apologis- 
in'  for  bis  carelessness." 

"You  dreadful  liar!"  cried  Janice  hotly, 
turning  from  her  attempted  comforting  of  the 
scitiirc,     "Tic  did  it  on — oh!" 

She  had  abruptly  ended  her  speech  as  the 
mounted  officer  uncovered  and  bowed  to  her, 
and  the  "ob  !"  was  spoken  as  she  recognised 
him.  "Charles !  Colonel  Brereton !"  the  girl 
exclaimed. 

"Charles!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Meredith,  com- 
ing to  the  door.    "Hoighty  toighty,  if  it  isn't!" 


"I  am  very  sorry  that  we  are  compelled  to 
impress  food,  Mrs.  Meredith,"  said  the  aide, 
"but  as  it  is  useless  to  resist  I  trust  you  will 
not  make  the  necessity  needlessly  unpleasant." 

"Ye  are  a  pack  of  ruffians  and  thieves!" 
cried  the  squire. 

"Nay,  Mr.  Meredith,"  answered  the  aide 
quietly,  "we  pay  for  it." 

"In  paper  money  that  won't  be  worth  a 
penny  in  the  pound,  come  a  month." 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  responded  the 
officer. 

"*Tis  quite  of  a  piece  that  a  runaway  re- 
demptioner  should  return  with  other  thieves 
and  rob  his  master!"  fumed  the  owner  of 
Greenwood. 

Brereton  grew  red,  and  retorted:  "I  am  not 
in  command  of  this  force,  and  rode  out 
with  them  at  some  sacrifice  to  save  you  from 
possible  violence  or  unnecessary  discomfort. 
Since  you  choose  to  insult  me  I  will  not  re- 
main. Do  your  duty,  sergeant,"  was  the  offi- 
cer's parting  injunction  as  he  wheeled  his 
horse  and  started  toward  the  road. 

"Stick  him  with  yer  bagonet,  Pelatiah,"  or- 
dered the  sergeant,  motioning  toward  the 
squire,  who,  still  sitting  in  the  doorway,  very 
effectually  blocked  the  way.  Pelatiah,  duly 
obedient,  pricked  the  well-developed  calf  of 
the  master  of  Greenwood,  bringing  that  indi- 
vidual to  his  feet  with  another  howl,  which 
drew  sympathetic  shrieks  from  Mrs.  Meredith 
and  Janice. 

Evidently  the  cries  made  it  impossible  for 
Colonel  Brereton  to  hold  to  his  intention,  for  he 
once  again  turned  his  horse  and  came  riding 
back.  By  the  time  he  reached  the  door  the 
squire  had  been  shoved  to  one  side,  and  the 
men  could  be  heard  ransacking  the  larder  and 
cellar  none  too  quietly. 

"Though  you  slight  my  services,"  the  aide 
explained,  "I'll  bide  for  the  present." 

Meanwhile  the  parties  that  had  been  de- 
tached to  the  other  points  could  be  seen  har- 
nessing oxen  and  horses  to  the  hay  cart,  farm 
wagons,  and  even  the  big  coach,  and  loading 
them  from  the  corn-crib  and  barn.  Presently 
the  cortege  started  for  the  house,  and  here 
more  stores  of  various  kinds  were  loaded. 

During  the  whole  of  this  operation  the  squire 
kept  busily  expressing  his  opinions  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  foragers,  of  the  army  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  of  the  Continental  cause 
generally,  which,  but  for  the  presence  of  the 
staff-officer,  would  have  probably  led  to  his 
ducking  in  the  horse  trough,  or  to  some  other 
expression  of  the  party's  displeasure. 

"I  see  ye  take  good  care  to  steal  all  my 
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horses,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  ride  to 
Brunswick  and  report  ye  to  the  commander," 
he  railed,  just  as  the  last  armful  of  hams  and 
sides  of  bacon  was  thrown  into  the  coach. 
"We  heard  tales  of  how  ye  robbed  and  plun- 
dered about  York,  unbeknownst  to  the  general, 
and  I've  no  doubt  ye  are  thieving  now  without 
his  knowledge." 

"If  you  want  to  get  to  Brunswick  you  shall 
have  a  lift,"  offered  the  aide.  "WeMl  drive 
you  there,  and  I'll  see  to  it  that  you  have  a 
horse  to  bring  you  back." 

**Ay.  And  leave  my  wife  and  daughter  to 
be  outraged  by  you  villainous  Whigs." 

Again  Brereton  lost  his  temper.  "I  challenge 
you  to  prove  one  case  of  our  army  insulting  a 
woman,"  he  cried.  "And  hast  heard  of  the 
doings  of  the  last  few  days?  Of  the  conduct 
of  British  soldiers  to  the  women  of  Hacken- 
sack  and  Elizabethtown,  or  of  the  brutality  of 
the  Hessians  at  Rahway?  At  this  very  mo- 
ment Mr.  Collins  is  printing  for  us  broadsides 
of  the  affidavits  of  the  poor  miserable  victims, 
in  the  hopes  that  we  can  rouse  the  country  by 
them." 

"*Tis  nothing  but  a  big  Whig  danker.  Til  be 
bound!"  snorted  Mr.  Meredith. 

"I  would  for  the  sake  of  manhood  they 
were!"  said  the  officer.  "I  was  once  proud  to 
be  a  British  soldier — "  he  checked  himself 
sharply,  and  then  went  on:  "If  you  fear  for 
Mrs.  Meredith  and  Miss  Janice,  take  them 
with  you.  ril  sec  to  it  that  you  all  return  in 
comfort." 

Although  the  squire  had  no  particular  fear 
of  the  safety  of  his  womankind,  he  did  not 
choose  to  confess  it  after  what  he  had  said, 
and  so,  without  more  ado,  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter were  ordered  to  don  their  calashes  and 
cloaks.  Then  the  odd-looking  caravan,  of  five 
vehicles,  nine  cows  and  four  squealing  pigs, 
started;  Mrs.  Meredith  and  Janice  and  the 
squire  seated  on  the  box  of  the  coach,  while 
the  driver  bestrode  one  of  the  horses. 

The  excitement  of  the  drive  was  delightful 
to  Janice,  and  it  was  not  lessened  by  what  she 
heard.  The  aide  rode  beside  the  coach,  and 
at  first  tried  to  engage  her  in  conversation, 
but  the  girl  was  too  shy  and  self-conscious  to 
talk  easily  to  him,  and  so  it  ended  in  chat  be- 
tween the  officer  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meredith, 
in  which  he  told  of  how  he  had  secured  his 
position  on  the  staff  of  the  general,  and  gave 
an  outline  history  of  the  siege  of  Boston,  the 
campaigning  about  New  York,  and  the  retreat 
to  Brunswick. 

"I  knew  the  rake-hells  'ud  never  fight,"  as- 
serted the  squire  at  one  point. 


"Like  all  green  troops,  they  object  to  disci- 
pline, and  have  shown  cowardice  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  But  the  British  would  not  dare 
say  as  much  as  you  say,  after  the  lessons 
they've  had.  The  fault  is  mainly  with  the  offi- 
cers, who,  by  the  system  of  election,  are  chiefly 
politicians  and  popularity-seekers,  not  fit  to 
black  boots,  much  less  command  companies 
and  regiments.  Here  in  this  town,  the  life 
was  sapped  out  of  the  Invincibles  by  their  own 
officers,  but  the  parson  went  among  the  men 
this  morning,  and  the  best  of  them  formed  a 
new  company  under  him  and  enlisted  for  the 
year.  And  those  who  helped  me  take  the  pow- 
der to  Cambridge  volunteered,  and  have 
proved  good  men.  All  they  need  are  good 
officers  to  make  them  good  soldiers." 

"What  did  ye  do  with  Mr.  Evatt?"  de- 
manded the  squire,  his  mind  recalled  to  the 
subject  by  the  allusion  to  the  powder,  and 
Janice  hastily  caught  hold  of  the  fore-string 
of  her  calash  to  pull  the  headgear  forward  so 
that  her  face  should  be  hidden  from  the  aide. 
Yet  she  listened  to  the  reply  with  an  attentive 
if  red  face. 

"Our  kidnapping  of  him  not  being  easy 
to  justify,  I  did  not  choose  to  take  him  to 
Cambridge,  and  so,  when  we  spoke  a  brig  out- 
side Newport,  bound  for  Madeira,  I  c*en  bar- 
gained his  passage  on  her.  'Tis  naturally  the 
last  I  ever  heard  of  him."  And  then  poor 
Janice  had  to  hear  her  father  and  mother  ex- 
press their  thanks  to  the  officer,  and  berate 
the  runaway  pair;  and  the  painful  subject  was 
abandoned  only  when  they  drove  into  Bruns- 
wick, where  its  interest  could  not  compete  with 
that  of  the  masses  of  soldiers  camped  on  the 
green,  the  batteries  of  artillery  planted  along 
the  river  front,  the  troops  and  carts  hurrying 
across  the  bridge,  and  the  general  hurly-burly 
everywhere. 

"You  had  best  sit  where  you  are,  ladies," 
the  aide  remarked,  "for  the  inn  is  full  of 
men;"  and  the  two  accepted  his  suggestion, 
and  from  their  coign  of  vantage  surveyed  the 
scene,  while  the  squire,  tumbling  off  the  wag- 
on, demanded  word  with  the  commander-in- 
chief. 

"Ill  tell  him  you  wish  speech  with  him," 
said  Brereton,  dismounting  and  going  into  the 
tavern. 

It  is  only  human  when  one  is  in  misery  to 
take  a  certain  satisfaction  in  finding  that  mis- 
fortune is  not  a  personal  monopoly.  While 
the  squire  waited  to  pour  out  his  complaint  he 
found  farmer  after  farmer  standing  about 
with  similar  grievances,  and  greatly  cheered 
by  the  misfortunes  of  his  neighbours,  he  b^ 
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came  almost  joyous  when  Squire  Hcnnion, 
following  a  long  line  of  carts  loaded  with  his 
year's  harvest,  added  himself  to  the  scene,  and 
with  oaths  and  wails  sought  in  turn  to  express 
his  anger  and  misery. 

"Tew  rob  a  genuine  Son  o'  Liberty,"  he 
whined,  "ez  hez  alius  stood  by  the  cause  I  The 
general  shall  hear  o't.  I'm  ruined.  I'll  starve. 
I'll—" 

"Ho,  ho!"  laughed  Mr.  Meredith  heartily. 
**So  sitting  on  both  sides  don't  pay,  eh?  And 
a  good  serve  out  it  is  to  ye,  ye  old  trimmer. 
What!  object  to  paper  dollars,  when  ye  are  so 
warm  a  Whig.  What  if  they  arc  only  worth 
two  shillings  in  the  pound,  specie?  Liberty 
forever!  Ho,  ho!  This  is  worth  the  trip  to 
Brunswick  alone." 

Colonel  Brereton  came  out  of  the  tavern 
with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  called  the  squire 
aside. 

"Mr.  Meredith,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  his 
face  eager,  yet  worn  with  anxiety,  **I  find  that 
since  I  left  camp  this  morning  the  rest  of  the 
New  Jersey  and  all  of  the  Maryland  flying 
camps  have  refused  to  stay,  and  have  left  us, 
though  Cornwallis's  advance  is  at  Piscataway, 
and  as  he  is  pushing  forward  by  forced 
marches  he  will  reach  the  Raritan  within  two 
hours." 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  assented  the  squire 
gleefully.  "Another  week  will  put  him  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  then  ye  rebels  will  dance  for  it. 
No  wonder  ye  look  scared,  man." 

"I  am  not  scared  on  my  own  account,"  re- 
plied the  officer  bitterly.  "A  dozen  bullets, 
whether  in  battle  or  standing  blindfold  against 
a  white  wall,  are  all  the  same  to  me.  I'll  take 
the  gallows  itself,  if  it  comes,  and  say  good 
quittance." 

"Ay,"  grunted  Mr.  Meredith,  "go  on.  Tip 
us  a  good  touch  of  the  heroics." 

The  aide  smiled. but  then  went  on  anxiously: 
"But  what  I  do  fear,  and  why  I  tell  you  what 
I  do,  is  for — for — for  Mrs.  Meredith  and — 
The  loss  of  this  force  leaves  us  barely  three 
thousand  men  to  fight  Cornwallis's  and  Knyp- 
hausen's  fifteen  thousand.  We  shall  burn  the 
bridge  within  the  hour,  but  that  will  only 
check  them  at  best  till  the  river  falls,  and  so 
we  must  retreat  to  the  Delaware." 

"And  how  does  this  affect  me?" 

"Every  hour  brings  us  word  of  the  horrible 
excesses  of  the  British  soldiery.  No  woman 
seems  safe  from —  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, don't  remain  here !  But  go  with  our 
army,  and  I'll  pledge  you  my  word  you  shall 
be  safe,  and  as  comfortable  as  it  is  in  my 
power  to  make  you." 


"Tush  I  British  officers  never — " 
"Tis  not  the  officers,  but  the  common  sol- 
diers who  straggle  from  the  lines  for  plunder 
and — while  the  pigs  of  Hessians  and  Waldeck- 
ers,  sold  by  their  kings  at  so  much  per  head, 
cannot  be  controlled,  even  by  their  own  offi- 
cers. See,  here  is  the  broadside  of  which  I 
spoke.  I  have  seen  every  affidavit,  and  swear 
to  you  that  they  are  genuine.  Don't — ^you 
can't  risk  such  a  fate  for  Mrs.  Meredith  or — " 
Brereton  stopped,  unable  to  say  more,  and 
thrust  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand  into  that 
of  the  squire. 

"I'll  have  none  of  your  Whig  lies  puffed  on 
me!"  persisted  the  squire  obstinately. 

The  officer  started  to  argue,  but  as  he  did 
so  the  gallop  of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard,  and 
Colonel  Laurens  came  dashing  up.  Throwing 
himself  from  the  saddle  he  flung  into  the  tav- 
ern; and  that  he  brought  important  news  was 
so  evident  that  Brereton  hurriedly  left  Mr. 
Meredith  and  followed.  Barely  a  moment 
passed  when  aide  after  aide  issued  from  the 
inn,  and,  mounting,  spurred  away  in  various 
directions.  The  results  were  immediate.  The 
carts  were  hurriedly  put  in  train  and  started 
southward  on  the  Princeton  post-road,  smoke 
began  to  rise  from  the  bridge,  the  batteries 
limbered  up,  and  the  regiments  on  the  green 
fell  in,  and  then  stood  at  ease. 

While  these  obvious  preparations  for  a  re- 
treat were  in  progress  a  coloured  man  ap- 
peared, leading  so  handsome  and  powerful  a 
horse  that  Janice,  who  had  much  of  her 
father's  taste,  gave  a  cry  of  pleasure  and, 
jumping  from  her  perch,  went  forward  to 
stroke  the  beast's  nose. 

'What  a  beauty!"  she  cried. 
'Yes,  miss,  dat  Blueskin,"  replied  the  darky, 
grinning  proudly.  "He  de  finest  horse  from 
de  Mount  Vernon  stud,  but  he  great  villain, 
jus'  de  same.  He  so  obstropolus  when  he  hear 
de  guns  dat  the  gin'l  kiant  use  him,  an'  has  tu 
ride  ole  Nelson  when  dyars  goin'  tu  be  any 
fightin'." 

Janice  leaned  forward  and  kissed  the  "great 
villain"  on  his  soft  nose,  and  then  turned  to 
find  the  general  standing  in  the  doorway 
watching  her. 

"I  have  not  time  to  attend  to  your  com- 
plaints, gentlemen."  he  announced  to  the  two 
esquires  and  the  group  of  farmers,  all  of 
whom  started  forward  at  his  appearance.  "File 
your  statements  and  claims  with  the  commis- 
sary-general, and  in  due  time  they'll  receive 
attention."  Then  he  came  toward  his  horse, 
and  as  he  recognised  the  not  easily  forgotten 
face  he  uncovered.     "I  trust  Miss  Janice  re- 
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members  me!"  he  said,  a  smile  succeeding  the 
careworn  look  of  the  previous  moment,  and 
added :  "Had  ye  been  kind  ye'd  have  kept  that 
caress  for  the  master." 

Janice  coloured,  but  replied,  with  a  mixture 
of  assurance  and  shyness :  "Blueskin  could  not 
ask  for  it,  but  your  Excellency — "  Then  she 
paused  and  coloured  still  more. 

Washington  laughed,  and,  stooping,  kissed 
her  hand.  "Being  a  married  man,  must  limit 
the  amount  of  his  yielding  to  temptation,"  he 
said,  finishing  the  sentence  for  the  girl.  **I 
would  I  were  to  have  the  honour  of  your  com- 
pany at  dinner  once  more,  but  your  friends, 
the  British,  will  not  give  us  the  time.  So  I 
must  mount  and  say  farewell." 

Janice  turned  an  eager  face  up  to  the  gen- 
eral, as  he  swung  himself  into  the  saddle. 
**0h,  your  Excellency,"  she  exclaimed  below 
her  breath,  "dadda  would  think  it  very  wicked 
of  me,  but  I  hope  you'll  beat  them !" 

Washington's  face  lighted  up,  and,  leaning 
over,  he  once  more  kissed  her  hand.  "Thank 
you  for  the  wish,  my  child,"  he  said,  and,  giv- 
ing Blueskin  the  spur,  rode  toward  the  river. 

"If  Philemon  was  only  like  his  Excellency!" 
thought  the  girl. 

XIX. 

A   CHECK   TO   THE   ENEMY. 

There  followed  a  weary  hour  of  waiting, 
while  first  the  carts,  then  the  artillery,  and 
finally  the  few  hundred  ill-clad,  weary  men 
filed  off  on  the  post-road.  Before  the  rear- 
guard had  begun  its  march,  British  regiments 
could  be  discerned  across  the  river,  and  pres- 
ently a  battery  came  trotting  down  to  the  op- 
posite shore,  and  a  moment  later  the  guns  were 
in  position  to  protect  a  crossing.  This  ac- 
complished, a  battalion  of  light  dragoons  rode 
into  the  water  and  struck  boldly  across,  a 
number  of  boats  setting  out  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, each  ladened  with  redcoats.  While  they 
were  yet  in  mid-stream  the  Continental  bugles 
soimded  the  retreat,  and  the  last  American 
regiment  marched  across  the  green  and  dis- 
appeared from  view. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  coach  had  not 
been  left  with  the  wagons,  but  had  been 
brought  to.  the  tavern  door,  the  baggage-train 
had  moved  off  without  it — a  circumstance, 
needless  to  say,  which  did  not  sadden  the 
squire.  It  so  happened  that  the  vehicle  had 
stopped  immediately  under  the  composite  por- 
trait sign-board  of  the  inn,  and  no  sooner  was 
the  last  American  regiment  lost  to  view  than 
the  publican  appeared,  equipped  with  a  paint- 
pot  and  brush,  and  muttering  an  apology  to  the 


owner  of  the  coach,  now  seated  beside  his  wife 
and  daughter  on  the  box,  he  climbed  upon  the 
roof  and,  by  a  few  crude  strokes,  altered  the 
lettering  from  "Gen.  George  the  Good"  into 
"King  George  the  Good."  But  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  change  the  firm  chin  and  the  strong 
forehead  the  bondman  had  added  to  the  face. 

Rarely  was  the  operation  finished  when  the 
British  Light  Horse  came  wading  out  of  the 
water  and  cantered  up  the  river  road  to  the 
green,  the  uniforms  flashing  brilliantly,  the 
harness  jingling,  and  the  swords  clanking  mer- 
rily. 

"There  are  troops  worth  talking  about," 
cried  the  squire  enthusiastically. 

He  spoke  too  quickly,  for  the  moment  the 
"dismount"  sounded,  twenty  men  were  about 
the  coach. 

"Too  good  horses  for  a  damned  American !" 
shouted  one,  and  a  dozen  hands  were  unhar- 
nessing them  on  the  instant.  "A  load  of  prog, 
boys!"  gleefully  shouted  a  second,  and  both 
doors  were  flung  open,  and  the  soldiers  were 
quickly  crowding  each  other  in  their  endeav- 
ours to  get  a  share.  "Egad!"  announced  an- 
other, "but  ril  have  a  buss  and  a  tousel  from 
yon  lass  on  the  box."  "Well  said!"  cried  a 
fourth,  and  both  sprang  on  the  wheel,  as  a 
first  step  to  the  attainment  of  their  wishes. 

Mr.  Meredith,  from  the  box,  had  been 
shrieking  affirmations  of  his  loyalty  to  King 
George  without  the  slightest  heed  being  paid 
to  him,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  passivity,  and  as 
the  two  men  on  the  wheel  struggled  which 
should  first  gain  the  desired  prize  the  squire 
kicked  out  twice  with  his  foot  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, sending  both  disputants  back  into  the 
crowd  of  troopers.  Howls  of  rage  arose  on  all 
sides,  and  it  would  have  fared  badly  with  the 
master  of  Greenwood  had  not  the  noise 
brought  an  officer  up. 

"Here,  here!"  he  cried  sharply,  "what's  all 
this  pother  about?" 

Tis  a  damned  Whig,  who  is—" 

'A  He!"  roared  the  squire.  "There  is  no 
better  subject  of  King  George  living  than 
Lambert  Meredith." 

The  officer  jeered.  "That's  what  every  rebel 
claims  of  late.  Not  one  breathes  in  the  land, 
if  you'd  but  believe  the  words  of  you  turn- 
coats.' 

"It's  not  a  lie,"  spoke  up  Janice,  her  face 
blazing  with  temper  and  her  fists  clinched  as 
if  she  intended  to  use  them.  "Dadda  al- 
ways— " 

"*Ho,  ho!"  exclaimed  the  officer,  "what  a 
pretty  wench!  Art  a  rebel,  too?  for  if  so,  111 
see  to  it  that  guard  duty  falls  to  me.    Come, 
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black  eyes,  one  kiss,  and  I'll  send  the  men  to 
right  about." 

Janice  caught  the  whip  from  its  socket  and 
raised  it  threateningly,  just  as  another  officer 
from  a  newly  arrived  company  came  spurring 
up  and,  without  warning,  began  to  strike  right 
and  left  with  the  flat  of  his  sword.  **Off  with 
yer,  yer  damned  rapscallions!"  he  shouted. 
"Leftenant  Bromhead,  where  are  yer  man- 
ners?" 

"And  where  are  yours,  Mr  Hennion,  that  ye 
dare  speak  so  to  your  superior  officer?"  de- 
manded the  lieutenant. 

There  was  no  mistaking  Philemon,  changed 
though  he  was.  He  wore  a  fashionable  wig, 
and  his  clothes  fitted  well  a  figure  that,  once 
shambling  and  loose  jointed,  had  now  all  the 
erectness  of  the  soldier,  but  the  face  was  un- 
changed. 

•*ril  not  quarrel  with  yer  now,"  swaggered 
Philemon.  "If  yer  want  to  fight  later  I'm  yer 
man,  and  if  you  want  ter  go  before  Colonel 
Harcourt  with  a  complaint  I'll  face  you.  But 
now  I've  other  matters."  He  turned  to  the 
trio  on  the  box,  and  exclaimed  as  he  doffed  his 
hat:  "Well,  squire,  didst  ever  expect  sight  of 
me  again?  And  how  do  Mrs.  Meredith  and 
Janice?  Stap  my  vitals,  if  I've  seen  such 
beauty  since  I  left  Brunswick,"  he  added  airily, 
and  making  Janice  feel  very  much  put  out  of 
countenance. 

"Welcome,  Philemon !"  cried  Mrs.  Meredith, 
"and  doubly  welcome  at  such  a  moment." 

"Ay,"  shouted  the  squire  heartily.  "Ye  ar- 
rived just  in  the  nick  o'  time  to  save  your 
bride,  Phil."  A  remark  which  sent  the  whip 
rattling  to  the  ground  from  the  hands  of 
Janice.  "An'  thou  a  king's  officer!"  he  ended. 
"Bubble  your  story  to  us,  lad."" 

"There  ain't  much  to  tell  as  you  don't  know 
already.  Sir  William  put  no  faith  in  the  news 
I  carried,  thinking  it  but  a  Whig  trick,  and  so 
they  Tield  me  prisoner.  But  later,  when  'twas 
too  late  ter  use  it,  they  learned  the  word  I 
brought  them  was  true;  so  they  set  me  free, 
and  as  there  was  no  getting  away  from  Bos- 
ton, the  general  gave  me  a  cornctcy,  that  I 
should  not  starve." 

"I'll  lay  to  it  that  there'll  be  no  more  starva- 
tion now  that  ye' re  back  home,"  cried  the 
squire,  "though  betwixt  your  cheating  old  sire, 
who'll  pay  no  interest  on  his  mortgages,  and 
the  merchants  gone  bankrupt  in  York,  and 
now  this  loss  of  harvest  and  stock,  'tis  like 
Greenwood  will  show  but  a  lean  larder  for  a 
time.  But  mayhaps,  now  that  ye' re  gone  up 
in  the  world,  ye'd  like  to  cry  off  from  the  bar- 
gain?" 


"But  let  me  finish  the  campaign  by  captur- 
ing Philadelphia,  and  dispersing  Washington's 
pack  of  peddlers  and  jailbirds,  which  won't 
take  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  then  you  can't 
name  a  day  too  soon  fer  me,  an'  I  hope  not  fer 
your  daughter.  You  can't  call  me  gawk  any 
longer,  I  reckon,  Janice?" 

"You  came  nigh  to  losing  her,  Phil,"  de- 
clared Mrs.  Meredith. 

"Ay,"  added  the  squire.  "Hast  heard  of 
how  that  scoundrel  Evatt  schemed — " 

"Oh,  dadda!"  moaned  Janice  imploringly. 

"No  scoundrel  is  he,  squire,  nor  farmer 
neither;  he  bein'  Lord  Qowes,"  asserted  Phil. 
"He  joined  our  army  at  New  York,  and  is  Sir 
William's  commissary-general  and  right-hand 
man." 

A  more  effectual  interruption  than  that  of  the 
girl's  prevented  Mr.  Meredith  from  enlarging 
upon  the  theme,  for  the  bugle  sounded  in  quick 
succession  the  "assembly"  and  "boots  and 
saddles." 

"That  calls  me,"  announced  Phil  with  an  air 
of  importance.  "We  ain't  goin'  ter  give  the 
runaways  no  rest,  you  see." 

"But,  Phil,"  cried  the  squire,  "ye'll  not 
leave  us  to  be  again —  And  they've  stole  Jog- 
gles and  Daisy,  and  all  my  hams  and  sides. 
You  must — " 

"I  can't  bide  now,"  called  back  the  cornet, 
hurriedly  taking  his  position  just  as  the  bugle 
called  the  marching  order,  and  the  battalion 
moved  off  after  the  retreating  Continentals. 

Helpless  to  move,  the  Merediths  sat  on  their 
coach  while  an  officer,  accompanied  by  a  file 
of  soldiers  and  half  a  dozen  drummers,  took 
station  at  the  Town  Hall.  First  a  broadside 
was  posted  on  the  bulletin-board,  and  the 
drums  beat  the  "parley"  long  and  loudly. 
Then  the  drummers  and  the  file  split  into  two 
parties,  and.  marching  down  the  village  street 
in  opposite  directions,  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  to  the  beat  of  drum,  shouted  sum- 
mons to  all  the  population  to  assemble  at  the 
hall  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  "King 
George  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of  God»  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth." 

The  first  man  to  step  forward  to  take  the 
oath,  sign  the  submission,  and  receive  his  par- 
don was  the  Hon.  Joseph  Bagby,  erstwhile 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  New  Jersey,  but 
now  loudly  declaring  his  loyalty  to  the  crown, 
and  his  joy  that  "things  were  to  be  put  in 
order  again."  The  second  signer  was  the  pub- 
lican; the  third  was  Esquire  Hennion;  and 
after  him  came  all  the  townsmen,  save  those 
who  had  thrown  in  their  lot  along  with  the 
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parson  that  morning  by  marching  off  with 
Washington. 

Mr.  Meredith  descended  from  his  seat  and 
waited  his  turn  to  go  through  what  was  to  him 
a  form,  and  during  this  time  the  ladies 
watched  the  troops  being  ferried  across  the 
river.  Presently  an  officer  rode  up  the  river 
road,  issuing  orders  to  the  regiments,  which 
promptly  fell  in,  while  the  rider  halted  at  the 
tavern,  announced  the  soon-to-be-expected  ar- 
rival of  Generals  Howe  and  Cornwallis,  and 
bade  the  landlord  prepare  his  best  cheer. 
While  he  spoke  a  large  barge  landed  its  bur- 
den of  men  and  horses  on  the  shore,  and  a 
moment  later  a  dozen  officers  came  trotting 
up  to  the  tavern  between  lines  of  men  with 
their  guns  at  "present  arms." 

"What  ho!  Well  met,  friend  Meredith," 
cried  one  of  the  newcomers,  as  the  group 
halted  at  the  tavarn.  "I  was  but  just  telling 
Sir  William  that  the  king  had  one  good  friend 
in  Brunswick  town,  and  now  here  he  is!" 
Evatt,  or  Clowes,  swung  out  of  the  saddle  and 
extended  his  hand. 

Although  the  squire  had  just  recovered  the 
whip  dropped  by  Janice,  he  did  not  keep  to 
his  intention  of  laying  it  across  the  shoulders 
of  the  would-be  abductor,  but  instead  grasped 
the  hand  offered. 

"Well  met,  indeed,"  he  assented  cordially. 
"'Tis  a  glad  sight  to  us  to  see  our  good  king's 
colours  and  troops." 

"Sir  William,"  called  Clowes,  "thou  must 
know  Mr.  Lambert  Meredith,  first,  because 
he's  the  one  friend  our  king  has  in  this  town, 
and  next,  because,  as  your  commissaryf  I  for- 
bid ye  to  dine  at  the  tavern  on  the  vile  fried 
pork  or  bubble  and  squeak,  and  the  stinking 
whiskey  or  rum  ye'll  be  served  with,  and,  in 
Mr.  Meredith's  name,  invite  you  and  his  Lord- 
ship to  eat  a  dinner  at  Greenwood,  where  ye'll 
have  the  best  of  victuals,  washed  down  with 
Madeira  fit  for  Bacchus." 

"Ay,"  cried  Mr.  Meredith,  "the  rebels  have 
done  their  best  to  bring  famine  to  Greenwood, 
but  it  shall  spread  its  best  to  any  of  his  Maj- 
esty's servants." 

"Here's  loyalty  indeed,"  said  Sir  William 
heartily,  as  he  leaned  in  his  saddle  to  shake 
the  squire's  hand.  "Damn  your  rebel  submis- 
sions and  oaths,  not  worth  the  paper  they're 
writ  on ;  but  good  Madeira — that  smacks  loyal 
and  true  on  a  parched  tongue  and  cannot 
swear  false.  Lead  the  y^ray,  Mr.  Meredith, 
and  we'll  do  as  much  justice  to  thy  wine  as 
later  we'll  do  to  Mr.  Washington,  if  we  can 
ever  come  up  with  him.    Eh,  Charles?" 

The  officer  addressed,   who  was  frowning. 


gave  an  impatient  movement  in  the  saddle  that 
seemed  to  convey  dissent.  "Of  what  use  was 
our  forced  march,"  he  demanded,  "if  not  to 
come  up  with  the  fox  before  he  finds  cover?" 

"Nay,  the  rebels  are  so  little  hampered  by 
baggage  that  they  can  outstrip  all  save  our 
Light  Horse.  And  because  they  have  the  legs 
of  us  is  no  reason  for  our  starving  ourselves; 
the  further  they  run  the  more  exhausted  they'll 
be." 

"Well  argued,"  chimed  in  Evatt.  "And  your 
Excellency  will  find  more  at  Greenwood  than 
mere  meat  and  drink.  Come,  squire,  name  thy 
lady  and  Miss  Janice  to  Sir  William.  In  play- 
ing quadrille  to  win,  man,  we  never  hold  back 
the  queens." 

All  the  horsemen  uncovered  to  the  ladies,  as 
they  were  introduced,  and  Howe  uttered  an 
admiring  epithet  as  his  eye  fixed  itself  on  the 
girl.  "The  Queen  of  Hearts  scores,  and  the 
game  is  won,"  he  cried.  "Ho,  Charles,  art  as 
hot  for  the  rebels  as  thou  wert  a  moment 
since?" 

"I  still  think  the  Light  Horse  had  best  be 
pushed,  and  should  be  properly  supported  by 
the  grenadiers." 

"Nay,  wait  till  Knyphausen  comes  up,  and 
then  we'll—" 

"'Tis  no  time  to  play  a  waiting  game." 

"Tush!  Lord  Cornwallis,"  replied  Sir  Will- 
iam irritably.  "The  infantry  have  done  their 
twenty  miles  to-day.  I'll  not  jade  my  troops 
into  the  runaway  state  of  the  rebels.  What 
use  to  kill  our  men,  when  the  rebellion  is  col- 
lapsing of  itself?"  During  all  his  argument 
the  commander-in-chief  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Janice. 

"I  can't  but  think—"  began  the  Earl. 

"Come,  come,  man,"  interjected  Howe,  "we 
mustn't  let  the  Whigs  beat  us  by  starvation. 
Must  we,  eh,  Mr.  Meredith?" 

"'Twould  be  a  sad  end  to  all  our  hopes," 
assented  the  squire.  "And  while  we  have  to 
do  with  rebels,  let  me  point  out  to  you  the  two 
most  malignant  in  this  town.  There  stand  the 
precious  pair  who  have  done  more  to  foment 
disloyalty  than  any  other  two  men  in  the 
county."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Mere- 
dith was  pointing  at  Squire  Hennion  and 
Bagby,  who,  more  curiously  than  wisely,  had 
lingered  at  the  tavern. 

"He  lies !"  and  "'Tain't  so !"  shrieked  Hen- 
nion and  Bagby  in  unison,  and  each  began  pro- 
testations of  loyalty,  which  were  cut  short  by 
Sir  William,  who  turned  to  Cornwallis  and 
ordered  the  two  under  arrest,  pending  further 
information. 

"Now  we'll  see  justice,"  chuckled  the  master 
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of  Grcenood  gleefully.  "If  yc'll  not  pay  in- 
terest on  your  debts  I'll  pay  interest  on  mine 
— ay,  and  with  a  hangman's  cord  belike." 

"But  I  signed  a  submission  and  oath,  and 
here's  my  pardon,"  protested  Bagby,  produc- 
ing the  paper,  an  example  that  Hennion  imi- 
tated. 

''Damn  Campbell's  carelessness!"  swore 
Howe.  "He  deals  pardons  as  he  would  cards 
at  piquet,  by  twos,  without  so  much  as  a  look 
at  their  faces.  A  glance  at  either  would  have 
shown  both  to  be  rapscallion  Whigs.  How- 
ever, 'tis  done,  and  not  to  be  undone.  Release 
them,  but  keep  eye  on  each,  and  if  they  give 
the  slightest  cause,  to  the  guardhouse  with 
them.     Now,  Mr.  Meredith." 

"I  must  ask  your  Excellency's  assistance  to 
horse  my  coach,  and  his  Majesty  owes  me  a 
pair  not  easy  to  match,  stole  by  your  troops 
this  very  morning." 

"Make  note  of  it,  Mr.  Commissary,  and  see 
to  it  that  Mr.  Meredith  has  the  two  returned, 
with  proper  compensation.  And,  Charles,  if 
the  theft  can  be  fixed,  let  the  men  have  a  hun- 
dred stripes  apiece.  Unless  a  stop  can  be  put 
to  this  plundering  and  raping  we'll  have  a  sec- 
ond rebellion  on  our  hands." 

Cornwallis  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  is- 
sued the  necessary  orders.  Then  horses  being 
secured  for  the  carriage,  the  squire  and  dames, 
accompanied  by  the  generals,  set  out  for 
Greenwood. 

It  was  long  past  the  customary  dining  hour 
when  the  house  was  reached,  and  though  Mrs. 
Meredith  and  Janice  joined  Sukey  and  Peg  in 
the  hurried  preparation  of  the  meal,  it  was  not 
till  after  three  that  it  could  be  announced.  As 
a  consequence,  before  the  men  had  tired  of  the 
Madeira,  dark  had  come.  One  unfortunate  of 
the  staff  was  therefore  despatched  to  order  the 
regiments  to  bivouac  for  the  night. 

"Tell  the  commissaries  to  issue  an  extra  ra- 
tion of  rum,"  directed  Sir  William,  made  gen- 
erously minded  by  the  generous  use  of  the  wine. 
"And  now,  friend  Lambert,  let's  have  in  the 
spirits,  and  if  it  but  equal  thy  Madeira  in 
quality  we'll  sing  a  Te  Deum  and  make  a  night 
of  it." 

Janice,  at  a  call  from  the  host,  brought  in 
the  squat  decanters,  and  the  general  insisted, 
with  a  look  which  told  his  admiration,  that  his 
first  glass  should  be  mixed  by  the  girl. 

"Nay,  nay,"  he  cried,  checking  her  as  she 
reached  for  the  loaf  sugar.  "Put  it  to  thy 
lips,  and  'twill  be  sweeter  than  any  sugar  can 
make  it.  Take  but  a  sip  and  give  us  a  toast 
along  with  it." 

And  the  general  caught  at  the  girl's  free 


hand  and  tried  to  put  his  other  arm  about  her 
waist. 

"Oh  fie.  Sir  William!"  called  Clowes,  too 
flushed  with  wine  to  guard  his  tongue.  "What 
will  Mrs.  Loring  think  of  such  talk?" 

"Think!  Let  her  think  what  she  may,"  re- 
torted the  general,  with  a  laugh.  "Dost  thou 
not  know  that  woman  is  never  sweeter  than 
when  she  is  doubtful  of  her  empire?" 

Janice,  with  heightened  colour  and  angry 
eyes,  eluded  Howe's  familiarities  by  a  back- 
ward step,  and,  raising  the  glass,  defiantly 
gave  "Success  to  Washington!"  Then,  scared 
at  her  own  temerity,  she  darted  from  the  room, 
in  her  fright  carrying  away  the  tumbler  of 
spirits.  But  she  need  not  have  fled,  for  her 
toast  only  called  forth  an  uproarious  burst  of 
laughter. 

"I  always  said  'twas  a  rebellion  of  petti- 
coats," chuckled  Sir  William.  "And  small 
blame  to  them  when  they  sought  to  tax  their 
only  drink.  'Fore  George,  I'd  rebel  myself  if 
they  went  to  taxing  good  spirits  unfairly.  Ah, 
gentlemen,  after  we  have  finished  with  Mr. 
Washington  next  week,  what  sweet  work  'twill 
be  to  bring  the  caps  to  a  proper  submission. 
No  wonder  Cornwallis  is  hot  to  push  on  and 
have  done  with  the  men." 

The  morrow  found  Sir  William  no  less  in- 
clined to  tarry  than  he  had  been  the  day  before, 
and,  using  the  plea  that  they  would  await  the 
arrival  of  Knyphausen's  force,  he  sent  orders 
to  the  advance  to  remain  bivouacked  at  Bruns- 
wick, much  to  the  disgust  of  Cornwallis,  who 
was  little  mollified  by  the  consent  he  finally 
wrung  from  his  superior  to  push  forward  the 
Light  Horse  on  a  reconnaissance,  a  task  on 
which  he  at  once  departed. 

Thus  rid  of  his  disagreeable  spur,  the  gen- 
eral settled  down  before  the  parlour  fire  to  a 
game  of  piquet  with  Evatt,  not  a  little  to  the 
scandalising  of  card-hating  Mrs.  Meredith. 
Worse  still  to  the  mother,  nothing  would  do 
Sir  William  but  for  Janice  to  come  and  score 
for  him,  and  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  his  at- 
tention was  more  devoted  to  the  black  of  her 
eyes  and  the  red  of  her  checks  than  it  was  to 
the  black  and  red  spots  on  the  cards.  Three 
times  he  unguarded  a  king  in  the  minor  hand, 
and  twice  he  was  capoted  unnecessarily.  As 
a  result,  Evatt  won  easily;  but  the  gain 
in  purse  did  not  seem  to  cheer  him,  for  he 
looked  discontented  even  as  he  pocketed  his 
winnings.  And  as  every  gallant  speech  the 
general  made  the  girl  had  deepened  this  look, 
the  cause  for  the  feeling  was  not  far  to  seek. 

Dinner  eaten,  the  general,  without  leaving 
the  table,  lasped  into  gentle,  if  somewhat  noisy. 
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slumber,  and  his  superior  thus  disposed  of  for 
the  moment,  Evatt  sought  Janice,  only  to  find 
that  two  young  fellows  of  the  staff,  having 
abandoned  the  bottle  before  him,  had  the 
longer  been  enjoying  her  society.  He  joined 
the  group,  but,  as  on  the  preceding  evening, 
Janice  chose  to  ignore  his  presence.  What  he 
did  not  know  was  something  said  before  his 
entrance,  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  girl's 
determination  to  punish  him. 

"Who  is  this  person  who  is  so  intimate  with 
Sir  William?"  she  had  asked  the  general's  sec- 
retary. 

McKenzie  gave  his  fellow-staffsman  a  quick 
glance  which,  manlike,  he  thought  the  girl 
would  not  perceive.  "He's  commissary-gen- 
eral of  the  forces,"  he  then  replied. 

Janice  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Thank  you 
for  enlightening  my  ignorance,"  she  said  ironi- 
cally. "Let  me  add  in  payment  for  the  infor- 
mation that  this  is  a  spinet." 

Again  McKenzie  exchanged  a  look  with  Bal- 
four. The  latter,  however,  after  a  glance  at 
the  door,  said,  in  a  low  voice :  "He's  no  favour- 
ite with  us ;  that  you  may  be  sure." 

"He —  Is  he —  Is  Baron  Qowes  his  true 
name?"  Janice  questioned. 

"More  true  than  most  things  about  him," 
muttered   McKenzie. 

"Then  he  has  another  name?"  persisted  the 
girl. 

"A  half-dozen,  no  doubt,"  assented  Balfour. 
"There  are  dirty  things  to  be  done  in  every 
kind  of  work.  Miss  Meredith,  and  there  are 


always  dirty  ^len  ready  to  do  them.  I'd  not 
waste  thought  on  him.  Knaves  go  to  make 
up  a  complete  pack  as  much  as  kings,  you 
know,"  he  finished,  as  Clowes  entered  the 
room. 

Cornwall  is  returned  at  nightfall,  with  word 
of  the  junction  of  reinforcements;  but,  despite 
the  news,  it  required  all  the  urgence  of  himself 
and  Clowes  to  induce  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  give  the  marching  order  for  the 
next  morning.  Nor,  when  the  hour  of  depart- 
ure came,  was  Howe  less  reluctant,  lingering 
over  his  adieux  with  his  host  and  hostess,  and 
especially  with  their  daughter,  to  an  extent 
which  set  the  earl  stamping  with  impatience 
and  put  a  scowl  on  Clowes' s  face.  Even  when 
the  general  was  in  the  saddle,  nothing  would 
do  him  but  he  must  have  a  stirrup  cup,  and 
when  this  had  been  secured  he  demanded  an- 
other toast  of  the  girl. 

"Come  now,  you  gave  Mr.  Washington  your 
good  wishes  last  time.  Miss  Janice,  runaway 
though  he  was.  Canst  not  give  a  toast  for  the 
troops  that  don't  run?"  he  pleaded. 

Janice,  with  a  roguish  look  in  her  eyes  that 
boded  no  good  to  the  British,  took  the  glass 
and,  touching  it  to  her  lips,  said:  "Here's  to 
the  army  which  never  runs  away,  and  which 
never — "  Then  she  paused,  and  caught  her 
breath  as  if  wanting  courage. 

"Out  with  it  I  Complete  the  toast !"  cried  the 
general  eagerly. 

"And  which  never  runs  after!"  ended 
Janice. 


(To  he  continued.) 


SOME  MUTE  INGLORIOUS  MILTON 

While  at  the  black  wood's  edge  the  moonlight  glows 

Upon  the  humble  gables  of  his  cot, 
And  night's  meridian  comes  and  sighs  and  goes, 

The  porch-lamp  burns  for  him  returning  not. 

Gone  are  the  wild  clouds  that  convulsed  the  sky, 

And  hurled  the  snow  drift's  siege  against  the  door; 

That  night  the  summons  came  for  him  to  die ; 
Mild  are  the  breezes  now,  the  struggle  o'er. 

Young  heart  that  fretted  in  your  rustic  sphere. 

Dream  softly,  for  there  comes  no  cloud  to-night; 

And  the  old  lantern  at  thedofrtTIffis  dear, 
Wasting  its  glow  lefflia^he  heedless  light. 

/  Thomas  Walsh. 
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Any  ono  who  watils  to  rcail  of  war.  red  war, 
who  renn'iiibtrs  The  Red  Iladgc  of  Courage, 
and  the  author's  experience  as  a  war  corrt- 
spondccit  in  tlie  field  last  spring,  will  niccl  wilh 
woeful  disap[H)inlnifnt  in  Sleplitn  Grant's 
War  is  Kind.  In  the  lillc  poem  there  is  a  mo- 
mentary gleam  of  vivid  colour: 

Hoarse  booming  drums  of  the  regiment, 

Little  souls  that  thirst  for  fight. 
And  again : 


Beside  this  there  is  an  occasional  lyric  touch 

To  the  maiden 
The  sea  was  a  blue  meadow. 
Alive  wilh  little  froth  people 
Singins- 
And  where  the  shrewd  craftsman  is  bidden 

A  dream  for  niy  Love. 

Cunningly  weave  sunlight. 

Breezes  and  flowers. 

Let  it  be  of  the  cloth  of  the  meadows. 

The  reader  once  more  escapes  from  the  de- 
pressing keynote  of  dull  unrest,  emphasised 
heavily  by  the  gray  pages  and  Mr.  Bradley's 
shadow  sketches. 

Of  this  the  author  is  plainly  sensible.  He 
tell."!  how  his  fat,  complacent  prophet  climbed 
the  mountain,  expecting  to  see  "good  white 
lands"  and  "bad  black  lands"  and  found  that 
the  scene  was  gray.  No  one  would  accuse  Mr. 
Crane  of  being  a  fat,  complacent  prophet.  He 
must  rather  be  considered  as  a  young  man  who 
has  not  found  himself,  and  one  is  irresistibly 
reminded  of  Kipling's  untried  tramp  steamer 
wallowing  in  a  sullen  sea,  leaking  at  every 
rivet  hole,  by  this  pipe-dream  of  black  and 
gray. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  sea  in  the  book, 
-  and  the  unrhymcd,  at  times  unnietrical,  lines 
may  be  held  to  voice  ocean's  hoarse,  inarticu- 
late murmur,  as  well  as  anything  else.  The 
author  tells  of  a  man  who  strove  to  sing  with 
wooden  tongue.    The  result  was  sad  till  there 


came  one  who  understood.  And  in  the  love 
song  that  ends  the  volume  there  is  voiced 
something  of  the  dumb  passion  that  a  man 
who  is  not  a  poet  must  lell  somehow,  brokenly. 

No  one  who  reads  this  book  can  say  justly 
that  Mr.  Crane  is  not  a  poet.  He  has  enriched 
our  literature  wilh  prose  that  rises  almost  lo 
the  level  of  epic  song  at  times,  but  he  will 
never  be  able  lo  make  prose  of  poetry,  and  his 
wisdom  in  following  Walt  Whitman's  fool- 
.stcps  is  not  overwhelmingly  apparent.  He  has 
neither  the  supreme  sense  of  melody  that  har- 
monises Whitman's  rugged  lines  nor  ihe  force 
and  breadth  of  grasp  that  makes  the  "Song  of 
the  Open  Road"  the  biggest  thing  in  American 
literature. 

Among  the  best  things  in  the  book  are  the 
epigranis.  They  are  obviously  prose,  nothing 
more.  Stripped  of  the  gray  paper,  the  black 
drawings,  the  printing  of  four  solitary  lines  at 
the  top  of  one  page,  they  stand  for  the  thought 
in  them,  but  the  illusive  glamour  of  verse  has 
fled.  And  the  author  seems  naively  conscious 
of  this.    He  says; 

The  plains  and  the  hills  aloof 
Hear  the  uproar  of  all  these  books. 
But  it  is  only  a  little  ink  more  or  less. 
And  again: 

A  man  said  to  the  Universe: 
■'Sir,  1  exist." 

"However."  replied  the  Universe, 

"That  has  not  created  in  me 

A  sense  of  obligation." 

Consequently  one  nmst  urge  one's  rights  by 

the  most  forcible  advertising  if  one  means  to 

succeed  quickly.    The  good  taste  ot  lines  such 

"You  tell  me  this  is  God? 
I  tell  you  this  is  a  printed  list, 
A  burning  candle  and  an  ass." 
may  be  questioned. 

Technically,  the  book  is  in  some  respects  an 
advance  on  The  Black  Riders.  Mr.  Crane's 
former  metrical  effort.  There  is  manifested  at 
times,  not  always,  a  nice  sense  of  cadence,  and 
the  colour  effects  where  we  escape  from  the 
prevailing  fog  are  fascinating.  It  is  this  fog- 
giness,this  groping  in  vagucnc.'is  of  feeling. the 
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natural  foe  of  clear  thought,  that  has  doubtless 
permitted  the  insertion  of  such  inanities  as  the 
lines  about  the  dead  knight,  such  crudities  as 
the  description  of  the  successful  man.  And 
again  this  same  mystic  shadowing  has  wrought 
true  art  in  the  witchery  of  the  desert  serpent- 
charmer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Crane  has  be- 
gun to  arrive,  but  there  is  grave  doubt  of  his 
ultimate  success  along  these  lines.  Evidently 
he  takes  himself  seriously,  in  spite  of  what 
seems  occasional  freakishness.  There  is  room 
for  his  individuality  in  fiction — so  striking  a 
personality  will  always  find  hearers — but  in 
the  strait  domain  of  true  poesy  he  can  only 
win  to  greatness  by  a  closer  regard  for  the 
conventionalities  of  rhyme  and  reason  that 
the  centuries  have  taught  us  are  the  best. 
The  less  said  of  Mr.  Bradley's  drawings  the 
better.  John  Curtis  Underwood. 

m 

DANTON:    A  STUDY.    By  Hilaire  Belloc,  B.A.   New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50. 

LIFE  OF  DANTON.    By  A.  H.   Beesly.    New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

**I  looked  at  this  repulsive  and  horrible  face, 
and  ...  I  could  not  associate  an  honest 
man  with  such  a  countenance.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  so  absolutely  the  incarnation 
of  brutal  passion."  Thus  Madame  Roland, 
writing  of  the  Mirabeau  of  the  Sans-Culottes. 
And  this  was  the  picture  that  hung  for  years 
in  the  Pantheon  of  history.  The  genius  of 
Carlyle  called  up  another  figure,  that  of  a  man, 
fiery-real,  genuine  to  the  heart-core,  with  many 
sins,  yet  lacking  that  greatest  of  sins,  cant. 
That  remains  the  authentic  portrait.  Mr.  Bel- 
loc and  Mr.  Beesly  supply  the  evidence  of  its 
authenticity. 

It  is  idle  to  compare  the  two  volumes  before 
us.  Though  written  from  the  same  stand- 
point of  admiration,  though  based  upon  the 
same  authorities,  they  differ  so  materially  in 
style  and  treatment  as  to  complement  one  an- 
other. Mr.  Beesly  is  the  historian  proper.  His 
book  is  largely  made  up  of  Danton's  speeches 
as  recorded  in  the  Moniteur.  His  style  is 
clear  and  judicial,  masterful  of  detail.  To  ap- 
preciate Mr.  Belloc's  commentary  you  must 
have  grasped  Mr.  Beesly *s  facts,  for  Mr.  Bel- 
loc is  not  so  much  concerned  with  events  as 
with  their  significance.  He  relegates  his  doc- 
uments to  an  exhaustive  appendix — the  long 
report  of  the  first  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
there  printed  for  the  first  time,  is,  to  our  think- 
ing, the  most  important  piece  of  evidence  pro- 
duced by  either  author — and  takes  much 
knowledge  for  granted.     His  book  is  unques- 


tionably a  brilliant  piece  of  work,  the  outcome 
of  ripe  scholarship  and  remarkable  literary 
ability.  The  style  is  throughout  moving  and 
striking,  at  places  almost  breathlessly  rhe- 
torical. The  survey  of  the  whole  revolutionary 
movement,  and  of  the  peculiar  position  of 
Paris  in  that  movement,  with  which  the  study 
begins,  is  the  most  enlightening  and  suggestive, 
and  withal  the  most  personal  piece  of  criticism 
it  has  been  our  fortune  to  read  for  years. 

Both  writers  have  frequent  recourse  to  the 
three  French  historians  who  of  late  years  have 
made  special  and  impartial  study  of  the  Revo- 
lution— Dr.  Bougeart,  M.  Aulard,  and  chiefly 
Dr.  Robinet.  The  persistent  research  of  these 
authorities  has  thrown  a  new  light  on  much 
that  had  been  blackened  by  calumny  and  preju- 
dice. Two. accusations,  generally  accepted  as 
proven  by  English  historians,  stain  the  memory 
of  Danton.  He  was  corrupt  and  venal ;  he  in- 
stigated the  September  massacres.  Mr.  Belloc 
and  Mr.  Beesly  prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  dis- 
pute that  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port these  charges.  But  they  fail  to  convince 
us  that  Danton's  name  is  absolved  from  com- 
plicity in  the  ghastly  crimes  of  September. 
Culpable  he  certainly  was,  silently  culpable. 
Posterity  can  never  forget  that  he  failed  to  lift 
his  terrible  voice  in  protest  against  assassina- 
tion. His  tacit  acquiescence  remains  a  crime. 
If  he  had  dared  and  dared  again,  and  once 
more  dared,  he  might  then  have  crushed  the 
blood-red  Marat  as  he  did  the  Girondins. 
Paris  was  only  roused,  not  yet  uncontrollably 
insane.  Though  he  was  never  consumed  by 
that  demoniacal  lust  of  blood  that  defiled  his 
friends,  he  was  in  the  counsel  of  those  who 
instigated  and  deeply  planned  the  massacres, 
and  it  was  from  them  that  he  accepted  high  of- 
fice, on  their  shoulders  that  he  rose  to  utmost 
power.  He  did  not  sow  the  seed  of  Terror, 
but  he  did  nothing  to  uproot  the  plant. 

We  should  have  liked  a  more  impartial  ac- 
count of  Danton's  position  as  a  practical  states- 
*man.  Both  our  authors,  enthusiastic  special 
pleaders  keeping  loyally  to  their  brief,  over- 
estimate his  political  genius.  He  was  the  one 
great  organiser  of  the  Revolution,  but  his 
policy  was  always  shortsighted.  He  had  no 
clear  aim,  no  certain  goal.  He  never  learned 
the  supreme  power  that  lies  in  waiting.  He 
acted  on  the  moment  for  the  moment.  To 
this  he  owed  his  death.  He  stamped  and 
armies  came  out  of  the  earth.  He  hurled  his 
thunders  and  the  people  rose.  It  was  only 
at  the  last,  and  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
he  looked  upon  the  country  of  his  creating 
and  begged  for  pause,  for  toleration  and  unity. 
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The  powers  he  had  called  into  being  turned 
and  rent  him  and  rent  Franco.  lie  organised 
the  First  Coniniittce  of  Public  Safety.  Re- 
membering the  Second  Committee,  can  we  say 
that  even  this  was  a  wise  and  statesmanlike 
piece  of  work?  And  in  the  cold  light  of  his- 
tory, must  not  the  whole  tenor  of  his  foreign 
policy  be  utterly  condemned? 

The  personality,  rather  than  the  policy,  of 
Danton  stands  clear-cut  in  these  pages.  He 
was  a  bourgeois  in  mind,  generous,  sympa- 
thetic, energetic,  hard-headed.  He  saw  no 
visions,  he  dreamed  no  dreams.  He  was  the 
voice  of  the  great  crowd,  incarnate  energy 
without  fixity  of  purpose.  To  quote  a  fine 
passage  from  Mr.  Belloc:  **He  is  the  most 
French,  the  most  national,  the  nearest  to  the 
mother  of  all  the  Revolutionary  ^roup.  He 
summed  up  France;  and,  the  son  of  a  small 
lawyer  in  Champagne,  he  was  a  peasant,  a 
bourgeois,  almost  a  soldier  as  well.  When  we 
study  him  it  is  like  looking  at  a  landscape  of 
Rousseau's  or  a  figure  of  Millet's.  We  see 
France."  France  in  her  greatness  and  her 
supreme  weakness,  too. 

/.  E.  H odder  Williams. 

nenoiRs  op  sergeant  bourooone,  1812  1813. 

Authorised  Edition  from  the  French  Original,  edited 
by  Paul  Cottin  and  Maurice  Renault  New  York  : 
The  Dou-bleday  and  McClure  Co.    $1.50. 

None  of  the  contemporary  Napoleonic  docu- 
ments is  more  vivid  than  these  memoirs,  writ- 
ten by  a  Velite  sergeant  attached  to  the  Im- 
perial Gnard,  some  months  after  the  events 
while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Prussia.  Years  af- 
terward, on  looking  at  them,  a  singular  mania 
came  over  him.  "I  doubted  whether  all  that 
I  had  seen  and  endured  with  so  much  courage 
and  patience  in  this  terrible  campaign  was  not 
the  effect  of  my  imagination."  His  old  com- 
rades and  his  own  letters  to  his  mother  were 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his  story.  He  might 
well  have  doubted  that  human  bodies  could 
have  endured  what  his  had  come  through. 
Out  of  his  regiment  twenty-six  returned  home. 
The  general  history  of  the  Russian  campaign 
is  well  known.  But  it  has  never  been  told  save 
here  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  private 
soldiers  and  the  company  officers.  Nothing 
was  spared  Bourgogne.  He  had  a  great  gift  of 
simple,  forcible  writing.  There  is  not  a  tedious 
page,  though  at  times  the  story  becomes  in- 
tolerable to  a  reader  seated  in  warmth  and 
comfort  and  safety.  But  there  is  constant  re- 
lief in  the  high  spirits,  the  power  of  making 
the  best  of  misery,  and  likewise  in  the  waves  of 
enthusiasm  that  swept  through  the  army  by 
moments  in  recognition  of  the  greatness  of 


their  leader,  and  of  the  stakes  at  issue.  These 
moments  arc  described  without  rhetoric.  Their 
reality  gleams  through  the  simplicity  with 
which  they  are  recounted. 

His  narrative  of  the  stay  in  Moscow  is  a 
wonderful  picture  of  confused  barbarism  and 
humanity,  pillage  and  sympathy,  contempt  of 
life  and  death,  and  neighbourliness  among 
enemies — a  strange  medley  of  tragedy  and 
childishness.  You  see  a  batch  of  soldiers  mak- 
ing jam  fritters  in  the  midst  of  red  ruin.  You 
see  them  sharing  their  soup  with  the  folks 
whose  houses  they  have  sacked.  Napoleon 
was  thinking  hard,  but  his  irresponsible  Guards 
danced  and  masqueraded  and  drank  punch 
while  they  had  the  chance. 

Then  comes  the  story  of  the  retreat.  Bour- 
gogne does  not  mince  his  words.  He  tells  you 
what  hunger  means  in  terms  one  shrinks  from 
quoting.  "I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  not  found 
any  horseflesh  myself  I  could  have  turned  can- 
nibal. To  understand  the  situation,  one  must 
have  felt  the  madness  of  hunger;  failing  a 
man  to  eat,  one  could  have  demolished  the 
devil  himself  if  he  were  only  cooked."  The 
description  of  the  north  wind  travelling  over 
the  forests,  and  the  soldiers  running  from  it 
toward  any  fire  they  saw,  and  falling,  and 
never  rising  any  more,  is  unforgettable.  Again 
and  again  there  is  mention  of  the  terrible  laugh 
of  death,  which  grew  so  familiar.  Pillage  as 
they  might,  they  could  not  find  food.  *Tt  is  the 
devil's  own  country,  for  it  is  hell  all  through." 
There  are  tales  of  mania  and  savagery,  but 
there  are  still  more  numerous  tales  of  heroism. 
During  the  whole  of  one  terrible  night  the 
dragoons  attached  to  Prince  Emile  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  stood  round  him,  "wrapped  in  their 
great  white  cloaks,  pressed  tightly  one  against 
the  other,  protecting  him  from  the  wind  and 
the  cold.  The  next  morning  three-quarters  of 
them  were  dead  and  buried  beneath  the  snow."* 
And  brotherly  kindness  among  the  men  was 
all  in  the  day's  work. 

At  last  even  Bourgogne's  powers  gave  way. 
He  had  to  drop  behind  his  regiment,  and  he 
and  a  friend  were  lost  in  the  forest.  Picart, 
the  friend,  is  the  brightest  spot  in  the  mem- 
oirs— the  French  soldier  of  tradition,  end- 
lessly brave,  plucky,  gay,  and  bearing  beneath 
a  laughing,  jesting  exterior  a  tremendous 
sense  of  the  honour  of  the  army.  Bourgogne 
and  Picart  are  surely  the  originals  of  Heine's 
*'Zwei  Grenadier."  A  false  rumour  reached 
them  that  Napoleon  was  prisoner: 

Besiegt  und  zerschlagen  das  grosse  Herr, — 
Und  der  Kaiser,  der  Kaiser  gefangen. 

Picart  did  not  believe,  but  yet  his  spirits  left 
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him.  He  brooded;  at  last  delirium  overtook 
him.  He  "talked  to  himself,  sometimes  stand- 
ing and  going  through  musket-drill.  All  at 
once  he  stopped,  and,  on  turning  round,  I  saw 
him  motionless,  porting  arms  as  if  on  parade. 
Suddenly  he  thundered  out*  Vive  TEmpereur !'  " 
Picart  saw  his  hero  again,  for  they  came  up 
with  the  terribly  diminished  army.  "Great 
tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  rolled  down  his  cheeks, 
and  froze  in  his  moustache.  Then,  turning  to 
me,  he  said:  *I  don't  know,  mon  pays,  if  I  am 
awake  or  dreaming.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  see 
our  Emperor  on  foot,  his  baton  in  his  hand. 
He,  so  great,  who  made  us  all  so  proud  of 
him  !*  He  went  on,  'Did  you  notice  how  he 
looked  at  us?'  "  He  shed  tears  for  Napoleon, 
but  his  own  misfortunes  he  laughed  or  sang 
away.  Bourgogne  has  made  the  man  live 
for  us.  And  if  Picart  could  have  written,  he 
would  have  probably  told  us  quite  as  cheering 
tales  of  the  brave  sergeant,  who  wrote  these 
memoirs  for  his  grandchildren  to  show  them 
that  "grandfather  did  not  always  lie  upon  a 
bed  of  roses;  and  although  he  may  not  have 
been  one  of  the  best  Catholics  in  France,  they 
will  see  that  he  often  fasted,  and  more  than 
once  he  fasted  on  a  feast-day  I" 

ASPECTS  OP  RELiaiOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
THOUariT.  By  the  late  Richard  Holt  Hutton.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  essays  contained  in  this  volume  are  well 
chosen  and  well  arranged,  and  although  they 
appeared  at  different  dates  between  1870  and 
1895,  they  read  almost  as  though  they  were 
consecutive  chapters  in  a  continuous  treatise. 

Mr.  Hutton  was  a  man  of  definite  opinions, 
with  a  singularly  well-balanced  judgment,  and 
although  the  views  which  he  held  on  some 
of  the  topics  of  controversy  with  which  he  has 
dealt  in  these  papers  are  not  always  accordant 
with  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  strict  or- 
thodoxy, yet  they  have  the  merit  of  being  con- 
sistent, and  he  is  able  in  each  case  to  give 
cogent  and  intelligible  reasons  for  the  posi- 
tion which  he  takes.  In  his  younger  days  he 
characterised  the  intellectual  exercises  of  a 
relative  by  saying  that  he  "dived  into  metaphys- 
ics and  came  up  muddy,"  but  this  certainly 
cannot  be  said  of  himself,  for  when  he  enters 
upon  fields  of  thought  quite  as  obscure  as  his 
relative's  metaphysics,  he  always  comes  up 
clear,  coherent  and  intelligible. 

It  was  eminently  characteristic  of  his  dispo- 
sition of  mind  that  he  took  pains  to  under- 
stand the  standpoint  of  his  adversary;  and,  as 
he  was  a  man  with  acute  perception  and  wide 
sympathies,  he  generally  succeeded  in  this,  so 


that  he  seldom  can  be  accused  of  misrepresent- 
ing the  opinions  on  which  he  animadverts. 
Certainly,  in  the  essays  selected  here,  he  is  al- 
ways fair  in  stating  the  case  of  those  from 
whom  he  differs,  and  his  criticisms,  though 
always*  firm,  are  seldom  trenchant,  and  never 
discourteous. 

These  essays  deal  with  a  fairly  extensive 
series  of  topics — Scepticism  in  various  forms, 
Materialism,  Prayer,  Miracles,  Inspiration, 
Atonement,  Free  Will,  the  Future  of  Man- 
kind, etc.  Another  series  deals  with  the  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  are, 
which  is  the  dominant  note  among  certain 
schools  of  poets  and  essayists.  This  moral 
ennui  and  lack  of  certainty  he  considers  to  be 
due  to  the  vast  surface  which  the  present  con- 
ditions of  life  present,  over  which  men's 
thoughts  are  diffused.  Each  real  worker  has 
a  region  which  occupies  all  his  thoughts,  and 
his  pre-occupation  with  it  prevents  him  from 
getting  down  seriously  to  the  roots  of  things 
in  which  are  the  foundations  of  faith.  The 
development  of  research  and  the  critical  spirit 
have  sundered  the  world  of  intellect  from  the 
world  of  faith,  so  that  one  whose  time  is  most- 
ly taken  up  with  the  former  finds  it  impossible, 
or  at  least  difficult,  to  orient  himself  to  the 
condition  of  the  latter  in  those  fag-ends  of 
time  which  he  gives  to  the  matters  of  the 
spirit.  The  operation  of  this  Zeitgeist  is  to  be 
seen  among  the  more  philosophic  of  the  poets 
of  the  present  day,  and  Hutton  has  devoted 
three  of  the  most  striking  of  his  essays  to  this 
subject.  The  wails  of  despair  and  tragic  cries 
of  desolation  from  the  depths  born  of  the  con- 
templation of  the  conflicts  of  man  with  man, 
evil  with  good,  or  man  with  the  inexorable, 
forces  of  nature,  these  come  from  the  limita- 
tion of  the  poet's  view  to  but  one  side  of  the 
picture,  leading  him  to  harp  on  one  or  only  a 
few  strings.  In  the  essay,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  series,  on  Human  Sympathy  and  Religious 
Capacity,  he  deals  with  another  aspect  of  the 
same  subject,  the  reflex  effect,  upon  many 
men  of  warm,  philanthropic  spirit,  of  the  con- 
templation of  suffering,  often  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  innocent.  St.  John  makes  the 
love  of  God  only  possible  on  the  part  of  those 
who  love  their  brethren,  but  these  lovers  of 
their  brethren  are  by  the  fire  of  their  very  love 
turned  to  atheism  in  passionate  protest  against 
what  seems  to  them  the  inexorable  severity  of 
the  course  of  nature. 

Many  other  important  subjects  are  dealt 
with  to  which  we  have  not  space  to  refer.  In 
the  first  essay,  on  the  value  of  the  repetition  of 
the  creeds  as  a  part  of  worship,  he  lays  stress 
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on  the  effect  of  this  practice  as  a  means  of  es- 
tablishing the  faith  of  the  individual.  One 
questions,  however,  whether  the  kind  of  faith 
which  is  the  outcome  of  habitual  iteration  of 
one's  beliefs  is  really  of  sufficient  value  to  out- 
weigh the  sense  of  hypocrisy  in  the  repetition 
of  articles  of  faith  by  one  who  is  not  thor- 
oughly persuaded  of  their  truth,  or  still  more, 
the  deadening  effect  of  such  habitual  repeti- 
tions. If  one  looks  round  a  congregation  of 
people  singing  some  of  the  familiar  hymns,  in 
which  such  terrible  lines  occur  as  "Even 
though  it  be  a  cross  that  raiseth  me,"  it  takes 
but  little  observation  to  see  that  the  percent- 
age that  attaches  any  meaning  to  the  words 
they  are  using  is  but  a  small  one. 

In  other  essays  we  have  the  echoes  of  fa- 
mous controversies,  as  in  that  on  Tyndall's 
crude  and  ill-digested  Belfast  lecture,  which  is 
followed  by  a  review  of  Martineau's  masterly 
answer  to  it.  Newman.  Jowett,  Gladstone, 
Kingslcy.  Bishop,  Magce,  Tulloch,  Mill,  Mor- 
ley,  Matthew  Arnold  and  others  have  afforded 
texts  for  several  of  these  papers,  so  the  reader 
is  provided  with  a  very  varied  bill  of  fare. 
On  account  of  the  form  in  which  these  orig- 
inally appeared  in  the  Spectator,  they  are  all 
short,  some  much  too  short  for  the  full  devel- 
opment of  their  themes,  but  there  are  few 
writers  of  the  present  day  who  could  have  set 
forth  in  such  a  narrow  compass  the  essential 
points  of  each  of  these  topics  with  such  force 
and  fulness. 

THE  BREAK-UP  OF  CHINA.    By  I^rd  Charles  Bcres- 
ford.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $3.00. 

There  is  something  characteristically  sailor- 
like in  the  neatness  and  precision  with  which 
T^rd  Charles  Beresford  has  arranged  his  ma- 
terial and  the  exactitude  with  which  he  keeps 
to  the  subject  in  hand.  As  a  result  the  book 
is  extremely  easy  to  read  and  perfectly  con- 
venient for  reference.  Each  town  he  visited 
has  a  chapter  to  itself,  with  a  heading  giving 
population  and  any  other  necessary  statistics. 
The  various  industries  are  dealt  with  in  sub- 
sections, and  addresses  and  memorials  on  trade 
subjects  are  given  in  full.  Railways,  water- 
ways, and  all  other  items  of  commercial  im- 
portance are  separately  and  fully  dealt  with. 
There  is  not  a  word  too  much,  and  yet  nothing 
is  overlooked.  It  is  a  very  type  of  the  fair 
and  honest  account  rendered  by  the  faithful 
steward.  To  discuss  the  book  would  be  to 
enter  upon  politics,  and  for  that,  we  thankfully 


remember,  our  space  will  not  allow.    But  Lord 

Charles  Beresford  has  found  certain  opinions 
general  in  China,  and  those  whose  business  or 

pleasure  it  is  to  deal  with  such  things  will  find 
them  worth  noting.  The  British  merchants 
consider  that  the  "Open  Door"  principle  is  es- 
sential to  the  interest  of  the  British  trade. 
China  is  at  present  absolutely  helpless,  a  prey 
to  the  competitive  rapacity  of  European  pow- 
ers. As  Britain  has  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
Chinese  trade,  China  looks  to  her  for  help, 
considering  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Britain 
to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  China.  But 
the  opinion  is  universal  that  Britain  is  afraid 
of  Russia,  and  its  recent  Eastern  policy  has 
confirmed  this  idea.  At  present  Russia  is  the 
dominant  power,  and  Manchuria  is  regarded 
as  practically  in  Russia's  hands.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  have  reliable  first-hand  information  on 
these  and  other  points,  and  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  authoritatively  how  the 
Eastern  Question  is  regarded  in  the  East.  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  has  done  his  part  admi- 
rably. It  rests  with  the  British  Government 
to  act  upon  his  information. 

THE  KINSHIP  OF  50UL5.    A  Narrative.    By  Reuen 
Thomas.   Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Company.  $1.50. 

This  is  not,  as  the  title  would  suggest,  a 
psychical  research  into  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women,  but  in  reality  a  book  of  travels, 
slightly  touched  with  romance.  It  is  a  nar- 
rative dealing  principally  with  three  persons — a 
philosophical  professor,  his  intellectual  daugh- 
ter, and  a  young  man  theologically  inclined. 
These  three  travel  together,  and  into  their 
conversation  weave  their  opinions  on  theology, 
literature  and  life.  They  certainly  *'talk  like 
a  book,"  but  we  have  a  suspicion  that  the 
author  is  trying  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  en- 
tertain us,  and  we  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
people  who  can  be  instructed  in  this  way. 
The  romantic  side  of  the  situation  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  theological  young  man,  being 
very  much  under  the  influence  of  the  philo- 
sophical professor,  changes  his  views  on  the- 
ology, and  marries  the  charming  young  wo- 
man, whose  name  is  Ismene,  and  who  in  spite 
of  (or  because  of)  her  name  has  a  wonderful 
intellect,  and  whose  conversation  does  so  much 
to  instruct  the  reader.  To  the  person  who 
cares  neither  for  fiction  nor  for  books  on 
travel,  but  who  would  occasionally  like  to 
get  a  little  smattering  of  each,  this  narrative 
can  be  safely  recommended. 
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N'S  TRAQEDies.    Ry  R.  V.  Risley.    New  Yorlt : 
The  UacniiUan  Compsny.    t>'5°. 

This  is  llie  best  book  of  short  stories  since 
Kipling  and  Parker.  And  yet  nothing  could 
possibly  he  more  unhke  Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills  or  Pierre  and  his  People.  It  is  like  them 
in  one  respect  only ;  it  is  a  man's  Iwok.  By 
this  I  mean  both  that  it  will  appeal  more  to 
men  than  to  women,  and  that  it  deals  more 
with  men  than  with  women.  As  Mr.  Risley 
himself  warns  us,  in  a  somewhat  supereroga- 
tory preface,  all  the  women  in  the  book,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  are,  after  all,  minor  char- 
Frankly,  one  might  wish,  I  think,  that  (he 
author's  standpoint  had  been,  if  not  more 
American,  at  least  less  German.  Germanism 
in  literature,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  came  up  in  a 
night  and  disappeared  in  a  night;  and  its  dis- 
appearance is  not  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
Whatever  be  the  direction  literature  is  to  take 
in  the  future,  it  will  not  be  a  renascence  of  the 
Teutonic  romanticism  of  the  first  part  of  this 
century.  The  Germanism  i.^  only  one  element 
of  Mr.  Risley's  work,  but  it  is  the  element  that 
could  best  be  spared.  Men's  Tragedies  has 
something  of  the  quality  of  Carlyle,  not  entire- 
ly without  an  admixture  of  the  romantic  at- 
mosphere of  George  Sand.  The  characters  are 
strong  men,  intense  men.  hut  they  arc  strong 
men  whose  emotions  are  never  ullimated  in 
normal  living.  Of  healthy,  happy,  useful  lives 
there  arc  none.  The  stories  are  truly  "trage- 
dies," tragedies  of  the  soul.  The  "men"  are 
all  morbid— but  the  book  is  not  morbid.    After 
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A  great  man  in  the  place  of  any  one  of  the 
heroes  of  this  book  would  have  found  a  way 
to  live  down  his  hurt.  Bui  these  men  arc 
just  less  than  great,  and  tragedy  is  the  inev- 
itable result.  They  are  great  enough  to  feel,  but 
not  great  enough  to  conquer.  Probably  the 
author  chose  this  type — for  the  men  are  all 
of  one  type,  though  carefully  discriminated  as 
individuals— that  he  might  show  how  some 
things  hurt,  things  that  some  forget  and  a  few 
overcome,  but  which  so  many  bear  apparently 
unmarred  that  the  world  is  perhaps  too  apt 


to  think  that  men  do  not  feel  so  very  much 
after  all.  The  popular  hero  who  suffers  is 
usually  a  woman — and  fregutntly  no  hero  at 
all. 

The  Tabic  of  Contents  is  not  the  best  page 
in  the  book ;  hut,  having  read  it,  you  must  read 
the  hook — which  is  distinctly  clever  for  a  Table 
of  Contents.  "The  Man  who  Bore,"  "The  Man 
who  Cared,"  "The  Man  who  Fell,"  "The  Man 
who  Killed,"  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Risley's  style  is  simple,  vigorous  and  in- 
evitable. There  is  no  Germanism  in  that.  It 
hits  straight  from  the  shoulder.  Indeed,  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  this  remarkable 
book  is  its  style.  That  a  man,  in  his  first 
book,  should  show  power  is  matter  for  con- 
gratulation; that  he  should  show  such  sim- 
plicity, directness  and  restraint  is  little  short 
of  unique.  We  have  certainly  a  new  story- 
writer;  perhaps,  as  it  is  a  first  book,  a  new 
novelist— or  dramatist  as  well. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  book  and  the 
style : 

"It  is,  after  all.  belief  in  ideals  that  makes 
life  worth  living."  he  continued.  "The  men 
who  trust— who  will  not,  or  cannot— live  with- 
out belief  in  something — these  are  the  happy 
men.  But  I — I  was  born  without  reverence. 
I  believed  only  in  myself.  I  was  a  mental  her- 
mit. The  world  had  hurt  me.  And  I  shut  it 
out.  I  was  an  utter  egotist — but  that  does  not 
mean  (hat  I  was  selfish.  My  whole  life  has 
been  a  struggle  to  love  what  I  could  not  re- 
spect. Do  you  wonder  that  I  was  cynical? 
Was  it  my  fault  that  I— 

"I  was  too  much  myself.  The  men  who  are 
less  themselves  and  more  everybody  else  are 
happier  men. 

"And  I  was  lonely — almost  as  lonely  as  I 
was  sad." 

Richard  Hovey. 

OUTSIDERS.  By  Robert  W.  ChamtKrs.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  (i.i;. 
Mr.  Chambers,  having  evidently  read  Zola 
without  digesting  him,  has  written  a  novel  of 
New  York  life  that  was  meant  to  be  symbolic, 
but  that  is  only  meaningless  and  rather  nasty. 
It  would  be  polite  but  not  truthful  to  dismiss 
Outsiders  as  "commonplace."  It  is  not  com- 
monplace. It  has  an  interest  of  its  own.  It  is 
quite  unique  in  its  vulgarity  and  its  uncon- 
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scious  humour.  The  story  can  be  told  in  a 
very  few  words.  Oliver  Lock,  a  young  Ameri- 
can who  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Europe, 
returns  to  New  York,  and  goes  to  live  in  a 
boarding-house  near  Longacre  Square.  He 
has  manuscript  for  sale,  and  trudges  about 
from  publisher  to  publisher.  In  his  boarding- 
house  he  meets  an  Englishman  who  sells  bath- 
tubs, three  or  four  chorus  gfirls,  a  young  wo- 
man named  Dulcie  Wyvern,  and  some  other 
people.  After  an  unsavoury  incident  he  leaves 
this  house,  and  as  he  fails  to  dispose  of  his 
manuscripts  and  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  re- 
sources, he  drifts  down  toward  Washington 
Square,  and  one  night  keels  over  while  sitting 
on  one  of  the  Park  benches,  and  is  taken  home 
and  lodged  by  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  Mon- 
astery, under  which  name  the  apartment  build- 
ing at  the  Foutheastern  corner  of  the  square  is 
thinly  disguised.  The  rest  of  the  story  deals 
with  his  relations  with  the  girl  Dulcie  and  his 
squabbles  with  publishers.  At  the  very  end 
Dulcie  "drifts  far  beyond  his  hail,"  though 
what  this  has  to  do  in  the  matter  is  never  very 
clear.  The  man  who  honestly  loves  New 
York,  who  has  felt  ever  so  lightly  its  mys- 
tery, its  tragedy  and  its  charm,  Outsiders  is  like 
ly  to  provoke  to  impatience  and  anger,  unless 
he  have  superhuman  strength  of  mind  and  a 
strong  sense  of  humour  and  of  what  is  humor- 
ous. With  the  very  first  chapter  Mr.  Cham- 
bers starts  in  to  do  "tall  writing."  There  is 
no  denying  that  he  has  succeeded  amazingly. 
Thackeray's  burlesque  of  Bulwer  in  the  George 
de  Barnwell  of  the  Punch's  Prize  Novelists 
Series,  "  Twas  noon  in  Chepe.  Hide  tide  in 
the  mighty  river  city,"  appears  sane  and  col- 
ourless placed  by  the  side  of  this  endless  array 
of  blood-red  adjectives  and  nouns.  New  York 
may  be  a  monster  of  prehistoric  horror,  seven- 
headed,  vermilion-eyed,  pink-nostriled,  "dig- 
ging its  million  fangs  and  claws  into  the  strip 
of  rock,"  "a  gigantic  parasite  glued  leech-like," 
"sweating  steam,  reeking  with  smoke  from 
countless  craters,"  "a  misshapen,  million-ribbed 
thing  wrapped  in  stupor";  but  when  this 
monster  modestly  retreats  to  the  wings,  leaving 
the  stage  to  a  troupe  of  badly  constructed 
marionettes,  who  pelt  each  other  with  long- 
winded  platitudes  and  abortive  epigrams — that 
is,  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  scratching 
each  other  or  in  throwing  billiard  chalk  down 
each  other's  throats — the  reader's  credulity  is 
rather  strained.  Of  intentional  humour  Out- 
siders is  quite  guiltless,  although  Chatterton 
Mawly,  Publisher,  "whose  clothes  were  inters 
esting  for  their  variety  and  newness,  his  neck- 
tie a  creation,  his  waistcoat  much  more  than 


an  inspiration.  Adorned  with  jewelry,  he 
fairly  crackled  in  his  pink  shirt  bosom  .  .  . 
a  flat,  heart-shaped  face,  eyes  that  were  all  sur- 
face, variegated  curiously  like  polished  green 
malachite  ...  it  was  true  he  had  a  nose; 
he  also  wore  a  pair  of  ears  not  ornamental," 
is  dragged  in  apparently  as  a  comic  device. 
There  is  no  need  of  saying  anything  about  the 
hero  beyond  that  he  had  the  manners  of  a 
pedantic  floorwalker  and  an  incurable  case  of 
the  "swelled  head."  Upon  one  thing  Mr. 
Chambers  is  to  be  congratulated — Outsiders  it 
would  be  impossible  to  parody. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 

THE    AWKWARD    AQE.    By   Henry    James.      New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  honest  reader  in  search  of  a  story  will 
stare  dazedly  through  perhaps  a  third  of  Mr. 
James's  new  book,  and  then  shut  it  with  a 
snort.  Serious  readers  in  search  of  a  prob- 
lem will  go  along  the  road  a  little  farther,  but 
if  they  continue  too  long  their  wrath  at  the 
end  will  surely  consume  the  writer.  Students 
of  character  may  complain  that  too  great  a 
burden  is  put  on  them.  Indeed,  every  one  has 
excellent  grounds  of  complaint  against  The 
Awkward  Age.  The  book  is  extraordinarily 
clever.  Such  as  have  some  time  on  their 
hands,  who  are  well  saturated  with  Mr. 
James's  later  style,  and  have  no  particular  ex- 
pectations to  be  cruelly  disappointed,  will  en- 
joy a  large  portion  of  it,  will  marvel  and 
chuckle  over  many  pages,  and  yet  think  after 
all  it  was  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  writing. 
In  What  Maisie  Knew  he  suggested  the  tragic 
circumstances  surrounding  a  young  life,  with 
a  delicacy  and  a  restrained  pathos  that  were 
admirable.  In  The  Two  Magics  he  cast  off 
restraint  and  revealed  depths  of  horror  lurk- 
ing under  the  fairest  surface.  His  new  book 
is  also  to  some  extent  a  study  of  degeneration, 
but  the  question  is  dealt  with  so  lightly  and  so 
politely,  that  you  are  convicted  of  priggery  if 
you  take  it  seriously  at  all.  He  introduces  us 
to  a  London  set,  lively,  graceful,  perfect  in 
their  worldly  role.  It  would  be  the  worst  of 
manners  to  inquire  whether  at  bottom  they 
are  very  good  or  very  bad.  They  talk  a  great 
deal  in  a  language  of  their  own  that  has  grown 
out  of  their  constant  intercourse  with  each 
other.  An  outsider  must  listen  hard  and 
guess  a  great  deal.  The  set  contains  two  girls. 
One  of  them  has  been  guarded  from  its  in- 
fluence, the  other  has  sucked  in  all  it  had  to 
give,  and  judged  the  result,  while  she  was  still 
in  pinafores.  If  you  have  leisure  to  study  the 
members  of  the  set  in  Mr.  James's  fashion, 
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helped  by  the  example  of  that  other  outsider, 
Mr.  Longdon — a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
who  comes  back  to  London  after  thirty  years 
of  retirement,  to  watch  and  wonder  painfully 
— ^you  will  own  that  some  of  them,  M itchy,  the 
Duchess,  Mrs.  Brookenham,  and  Nanda,  are 
marvellously  worked  out.  But  you  must  take 
time  and  trouble.  There  is  no  other  living 
writer  who  could  have  written  the  book,  who 
could  so  patiently  and  delicately  labour  to 
make  a  fine  point,  who  could  deal  so  sensitively 
with  fine  shades,  who  could  analyse  the  slight 
so  subtly,  so  wittily.  There  is  infinite  grace 
in  the  detail;  and  there  is  genuine  fun  in  the 
observation.  But  taken  as  a  whole,  the  effect 
is  clumsy  and  even  wearisome.  There  is  ten 
times  too  much  good  stuff.  He  works  a  deli- 
cate thing  to  death. 

STRONG  HEARTS.     By  G.  W.  Cable.     New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Among  the  "Strong  Hearts"  in  this  book 
the  strongest  is  that  of  a  weakling.  A  man 
who  cannot  fight  drink  has  a  heart  stout 
enough  to  fight  the  devil.  At  a  first  reading 
"The  Solitary"  was  not  our  favourite  among 
these  stories.  The  man  who  deliberately  be- 
took himself  to  an  uninhabited  island  and  de- 
stroyed the  boat  that  carried  him  thither,  thijs 
masterfully  finding  for  himself  an  answer  to 
the  prayer,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  did 
not  lay  hold  of  us  just  at  first.  The  story  is  a 
strenuous  one.  Even  Mr.  Cable's  exquisite 
crystalline  style  shows  signs  of  the  buffeting  of 
strong  cross-currents  of  emotion.  The  horror 
of  the  man's  struggle,  the  awfulncss  of  the 
strife  in  his  own  soul,  the  terror  of  the  raging 
elements  without,  are  realised  with  painful  in- 
tensity. At  a  first  reading  it  was  the  pain- 
fulness  that  we  felt  most  strongly;  at  the  sec- 
ond, the  power.  The  other  two  stories  make 
a  readier  appeal ;  neither  of  them  is  better  done. 

"The  Taxidermist"  was  another  strong- 
hearted  man,  but  his  strength  was  in  his  ten- 
derness. Little  things,  gay-plumaged  birds  and 
tiny  children,  were  what  he  loved  and  lived 
for.  When  he  won  a  lottery  prize  and  built 
himself  a  fine  house,  he  would  not  stir  a  foot 
to  save  it  from  fire  as  long  as  the  Children's 
Home  was  in  danger.  His  friends  cried  to  him 
to  come.    His  answer  was  a  look  of  anguish. 

"Good  God !  my  fran'.  We  come  yondeh  so 
quick  we  can!  But — foudre  tonnerre! — ^look 
that  house  here  fill'  with  ba-bee*  I" 

And  as  for  his  own  house — 

"She's  not  mine!     I  trade  her  to  God  faw 


these  one!  Go!  tell  Him  she's  His,  He  kin 
burn  her  if  He  feel  like !" 

But,  after  all,  "He  got  fing-er  in  that  pic," 
and  the  "ba-bee',"  burned  out  of  their  asylum, 
found  a  home  and  a  father  and  mother  waiting 
for  them  along  the  way. 

"The  Entomologist"  is  charming  for  the 
sake  of  the  little  German  sempstress,  Senda, 
with  whom  reader  as  well  as  author  cannot 
but  fall  in  love.  It  is  marvellous  how  Mr. 
Cable  has  made  an  idyll  of  grace  and  delicacy 
and  sweetness  out  of  such  ugly  material  as  dis- 
loyal and  wandering  affections.  Senda's  is 
the  strong  heart  here,  strong  in  loving  pa- 
tience. 

A  DOUBLE  THREAD.    By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fow- 
ler.   New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.    $1.50. 

Miss  Fowler  shows  herself  conclusively  to 
be  one  of  the  people  who  are  improved  by 
success.  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby  was 
good,  but  A  Double  Thread  is  better.  It  pre- 
serves all  that  was  freshest  and  most  delight- 
ful in  last  year's  book.  The  dialogue  is  no 
less  clever,  but  easier  and  more  natural,  and 
the  sparkle  is  as  bright  and  yet  more  genuine. 
Isabel  Carnaby  jarred  upon  us  occasionally 
with  a  cheap  witticism  or  an  unforgiveable  pun. 
Miss  Harland  (it  is  safer,  for  reasons  which 
the  reader  will  discover,  to  avoid  the  Christian 
name)  does  so  only  once.  The  style  is  a  little 
mellower  and  a  little  softer  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  The  characters  are  more  human  and 
more  loveable.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
things  about  the  book  that  the  most  enter- 
taining characters  are  also  the  most  amiable. 
And  they  are  the  most  real.  Miss  Fowler  is 
not  so  much  at  home  in  the  backwaters  of  life. 
It  is  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and  the  stir  of 
society  that  she  is  at  her  best.  Happily,  too, 
it  is  the  pleasant  people  who  say  the  quotable 
things,  and  of  these  the  book  is  full.  Most  of 
them  refer  to  the  one  ever-interesting  subject 
— the  relations  of  men  to  women,  and  women 
to  men.  We  shall  not  repeat  any  of  these — 
there  are  too  many  to  choose  from.  Here  is 
one,  however,  of  more  general  application,  and 
worth  keeping  at  hand  as  a  healing  ointment 
to  be  used  in  most  cases  of  wounded  sensibil- 
ities and  chafed  spirits:  "People  as  a  rule  do 
not  mean  to  be  unkind  unless  they  are  also 
unhappy."  It  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
spirit  in  which  Miss  Fowler  writes.  Her 
sparkling  wit  is  the  most  obvious  thing  about 
her  books;  the  best  thing  about  them  is  her 
generous  and  joyous  attitude  toward  human- 
kind. 
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WHEN  THE  SLEEPER    WAKES.     By  H.  G.  WelU 

New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

And  so  after  strange  delays,  and  through  an 
avenue  of  doubt  and  battle,  this  man  from  the 
nineteenth  century  came  at  last  to  his  position 
at  the  head  of  that  complex  world.  .  .  . 
He  was  owner  of  half  the  world.  Master  of 
the  Earth.  This  new  great  age  was  in  the 
complctest  sense  his. 

He  fell  to  sleep  a  fanatical  democrat — a  so- 
cialist: he  woke  a  tyrant;  he  died  fighting  with 
the  people  against  the  tyranny  he  had  uncon- 
sciously fashioned  while  he  slept.  Surely  a 
theme  of  magnificent  possibilities — a  theme 
more  fertile  in  romance  even  than  the  central 
idea  of  The  War  of  the  Worlds.  The  discov- 
ery of  such  material  is  in  itself  no  mean 
triumph. 

For  the  reader  who  delights  in  a  good  story 
the  book  has  one  great  weakness — it  is  too 
descriptive.  There  are  all  the  elements  of  a 
most  exciting  novel,  and  up  to  a  certain  point 
When  the  Sleeper  Wakes  is  the  romance  of  a 
master  hand.  The  picture  of  a  kind  of  French 
Revolution  under  the  conditions  of  a  new  cen- 
tury is  altogether  fascinating.  The  history  of 
the  Council  and  of  the  "boss"  of  the  Council 
who  ruled  the  world  in  the  name  of  the  Sleeper 
and  was  overthrown  by  him  on  his  awakening, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  imaginative  genius.  But 
the  elaborate  catalogue  of  the  intricacies  of 
the  new  London,  the  detailed  descriptions  of 
all  the  complex  paraphernalia  of  this  new  life, 
its  exaggerated  richness  and  poverty,  the  ter- 
ror of  its  machine-made  conditions,  its  social 
rottenness — to  our  mind  these  interfere  with 
the  story,  which  must  be  the  main  interest  in 
any  book  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wells. 

THE  MIRACLES  OP  ANTICHRIST.     By  Selma  Lager, 
lof.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company.    $1-75. 

The  Story  of  Gosta  Bcrling,  the  author's 
first  novel,  came  with  many  apparently  unmis- 
takable marks  of  genius.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
as  if  the  work's  defects  were  mainly  the  re- 
sults of  inexperience,  and  those  who  keep  in 
closest  touch  with  the  literary  movement  have 
consequently  looked  for  the  Swedish  newcom- 
er's second  story  with  keen  interest  and  con- 
siderable confidence.  The  reading  of  it, 
however,  brings  less  surety.  Without  the  as- 
surance of  the  publishers  that  this  is  a  maturer 
work  than  the  earlier  volume,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  form  an  opinion  upon  that  point.  It 
is  true  that  the  writing  is  firmer  and  more  fin- 
ished than  in  The  Story  of  Gosta  Berling,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  of  the  book  is  so 
immature  as  to  be  almost  juvenile,  although  it 


is  by  no  means  a  child's  book.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  weakness  and  wandering  which 
defeat  full  expectation,  the  work  has  worth 
and  poetic  beauty. 

The  scenes  and  the  types  are  far  away  from 
the  author's  native  environment.  It  is  a  study 
of  Sicilian  life  and  character,  with  a  curious 
mingling  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural. 
The  central  motive  is  very  slight,  and  serves 
mainly  to  hang  the  legends  of  Antichrist  upon. 
Some  of  the  many  miracles  that  the  Christ 
Child  works  are  exquisitely  wrought  out,  with 
all  the  tenderness  and  beauty  that  give  large 
promise  in  The  Story  of  Gosta  Berling,  but 
the  appreciative  readers  of  that  remarkable 
book  are  still  waiting  for  the  complete  expres- 
sion of  the  author's  power. 

A  TRIPLE  ENTANQLEHENT.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$1.25. 

This  is  a  complicated  love  affair,  as  one  may 
judge  by  the  title.  When  we  first  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Enid  Severn  she  is  in  the  ele- 
mental period,  and  secretly  engaged  to  a  bad 
young  man,  "Algy  Sutton,"  whom  she  has  met 
on  her  travels  with  her  grandfather,  and  whose 
badness  she  has  not  yet  discovered.  She 
thought  she  was  raptuously  attached  to  the  said 
Algy  until  she  met  Stuart  Wallis,  also  a  fellow- 
traveller.  Just  here  we  may  say  that  Mrs.  Har- 
rison's people  have  the  fever  for  travelling  in 
an  aggravated  form,  and  one  might  almost  use 
portions  of  her  story  as  a  guide  book.  Stuart 
loses  no  time  in  succumbing  to  Enid's  charms, 
and  just  when  his  hopes  are  high  she  con- 
fides in  him  her  secret  attachment,  and  chooses 
him  as  the  friend  who  will  be  the  bearer  of 
her  message  to  the  absent  lover.  It  is  not  a 
very  enviable  position  for  Stuart,  but  he  does  as 
he  is  bid,  and  with  as  good  a  grace  as  can  be 
expected  from  a  man  under  such  circumstances. 
It  does  not  take  him  long  to  discover  in  Algy  a 
rou^  who  desires  to  win  the  girl  to  further  his 
own  ends.  Mrs.  Harrison,  however,  is  very 
inconsistent  in  her  treatment  of  these  men. 
She  allows  Stuart  to  separate  himself  from 
Enid  at  a  time  when  she  needs  his  friendship, 
and  she  permits  Algy,  in  a  moment  of  self- 
abasement,  to  write  to  Enid,  explaining  all  his 
badness  and  releasing  her  from  the  engage- 
ment. For  many  years  after  this  Stuart  loses 
sight  of  Enid,  although  he  spends  months  in 
trying  to  find  her.  By  this  time  Enid  is  a 
poor  governess  (why  are  so  many  girls  in 
novels  governesses?),  alone  in  the  world,  and 
deeply  in  love  with  Stuart  He  does  not  know 
where  she  is — she  does  not  know  where  he  is. 
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His  letters  are  intercepted,  and,  to  add  to  the 
entanglement,  he  becomes  engaged  to  another 
girl.  Shortly  after  this  engagement  Stuart  and 
Enid  meet,  only  to  part  immediately.  You  see, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  good  man, 
but,  oh,  what  a  stupid  one  1  After  a  great  deal 
more  trouble,  and  just  as  we  reach  the  last 
page,  Stuart*s  fiancee,  who  is  somewhat  of  a 
myth,  breaks  off  the  engagement,  and  Stuart 
and  Enid  fall  into  each  other's  arms.  And  this 
foolish  story,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  is  by 
the  author  of  Delhaven  Tales.  Surely,  Mrs. 
Harrison,  you  can  do  better  than  this. 

MR.,  MISS  AND  MR5.  By  Charles  Bloomingdale, 
Jr.  ("Karl").  Philadeiphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  and 
Company.    $1.25. 

From  the  title  of  this  book  we  were  hardly 
prepared  for  the  delight  that  we  derived  from 
the  short  stories  contained  therein.  There  are 
twenty-three  in  all,  very  short,  some  humor- 
ous and  some  pathetic.  There  are  several  ex- 
cellent little  sketches  of  Bohemia,  real  Bo- 
hemia, too,  and  others  of  the  half-world  which 
are  worthy  of  mention,  especially  "The  Bache- 
lor Supper"  and  "Number  5."  Two  of  the 
stories  are  spoiled  by  an  inartistic  ending — 
namely,  "Moonshine"  and  "An  Unproductive 
Romance" — in  a  way  that  makes  us  feel  that 
the  author  does  not  wish  to  be  taken  too  seri- 
ously. But  the  two  most  striking  stories 
in  the  collection,  because  of  their  originality, 
are  "Mrs.  Rogers's  Doll-Baby"  and  "John 
Martin's  Wife."  The  former  is  the  story  of  a 
newly  wedded  man  and  woman  in  all  the 
glory  of  a  perfect  love,  when  a  shadow  is 
thrown  over  their  happiness  by  an  accident 
which  befalls  the  wife  and  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  her  to  become  a  mother.  But 
the  maternal  instinct  is  so  strong  in  her  breast 
that  she  "makes  believe"  with  a  doll  baby,  and 
she  makes  believe  so  well  that  another  doll 
baby  can  never  be  quite  the  same  as  this — her 
first  and  her  last.  "John  Martin's  Wife"  is  the 
tragedy  of  a  man  who  discovers  that  the  wife 
of  his  heart  is  unfaithful  to  him  and  who 
commits  suicide  because  of  it.  Before  his 
death  he  writes  a  number  of  letters  to  her, 
which  are  delivered  one  by  one  after  he  is 
dead  and  buried.  These  gruesome  messages 
from  the  dead  not  only  make  her  realise  her 
sin,  but  they  eventually  destroy  her  reason  and 
force  her  to  leave  her  lover  to  join  her  hus- 
band in  the  other  world.  The  author  shows  a 
keen  knowledge  of  life  in  the  different  circles 
of  society;  in  a  few  short  strokes  his  charac- 
ters become  vivid  realities,  and  the  little  trage- 


dies and  comedies  of  their  lives  lie  bare  before 


us. 


THE  SHORT  UNB  WAR.    By  Mer win- Webster.    New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

The  Short  Line  War  is  a  story  that  will  ap- 
peal more  particularly  to  the  sterner  sex,  and 
we  take  it  that  the  hyphenated  name,  Mcrwin- 
Webstcr,  stands  for  two  healthy-minded  young 
men  who  have  put  their  heads  together  and 
who  have  mapped  out  this  story  of  a  rail- 
road war,  in  which  politics  form  a  considerable 
part.  Jim  Weeks  is  the  central  figure  in  the 
fight,  and  we  like  him  so  much  better  for 
knowing  of  the  romance  in  his  early  life.  He 
was  a  man  "without  much  instinct  or  imagina- 
tion ;  he  took  everything  seriously  and  liter- 
ally, he  could  not  understand  a  whim" — there- 
fore a  very  foolish  little  woman  came  into  his 
life  only  to  leave  it  desolate.  And  when  we 
meet  him  again  after  the  years  have  rounded 
him,  and  when  he  stands  "before  the  world  a 
man  of  solid  achievement,  calm,  successful, 
satisfied,"  we  are  quite  prepared  for  the  kind 
and  tender  things  he  does  for  the  son  of  the 
woman  he  once  loved.  The  Short  Line  War  is 
not  essentially  a  love  story,  which  fact  led  us 
at  the  start  to  say  that  its  healthy,  vigorous 
style,  with  its  politics  and  its  railroads,  will 
lead  many  a  masculine  novel  reader  to  find  en- 
joyment in  its  pages. 

D'ARCY  OP  THE  GUARDS ;  OR.  THE  FORTUNES  OP 
WAR.    By  Louis  Evan  Shipman.    Chicago:  H.  S. 
^  Stone  &  Company.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Shipman  has  written  a  sparkling  little 
story  of  romance  and  adventure,  with  the 
Revolutionary  period  for  its  background. 
D'Arcy  is  a  young  Irish  lord,  as  ready  with 
his  sword  as  with  his  wit.  Our  first  introduc- 
tion to  him  is  in  a  travelling  coach,  where  he 
is  waylaid  by  highwaymen.  We  next  see  him 
in  the  town  of  Philadelphia,  valiantly  fighting 
under  General  Howe  and  falling  in  love  with 
Pamela,  a  Revolutionary  maid,  who  thor- 
oughly scorns  him  and  his  "red  coat."  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  and  another  Britisher  take  pos- 
session of  Pamela's  home,  and  this  mixed 
household  of  British  soldiers  and  Revolution- 
ary women  have  many  adventures.  Mr.  Ship- 
man  has  wisely  refrained  from  filling  his  pages 
with  historical  details,  and  has  only  touched 
upon  them  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary 
to  the  development  of  the  plot.  The  story 
is  easy  reading,  quick  in  action,  and  full  of 
dramatic  incident.  The  dialogue,  by  the  way, 
would  adapt  itself  excellently  to  the  stage. 
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folio  is  steadily  increasing  in  favour  with  the 
pubHc.  The  lyoman  at  Home  is  unrivalled  as 
a  lady's  magazine. 

The  usual  list  of  leading  works  follows,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  a  correct  index  to  the  pub- 
lic literary  taste  of  the  hour. 

A  Double  Thread.  By  E.  T.  Fowler.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.  By.  E.  T,  Fow- 
ler.   6s.     (Hodder.) 

The  Garden  of  Swords.  By  Max  Pember- 
ton.     6s.    (Cassell.) 

The  Black  Douglas.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  6s. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 

Idylls  of  the  Sea.  By  F.  T.  Bullen.  6s. 
(Richards.) 

A  Semi-Detached  Marriage.  By  A.  Kenealy. 
6s.     (Hutchinson.) 

One  Poor  Scruple.  By  Mrs.  Ward.  6s. 
(Longmans.) 

Swallow.  By  H.  R.  Haggard.  6s.  (Long- 
mans.) 

The  Game  and  the  Candle.  By  R.  Brough- 
ton.    6s.     (Macmillan.) 

England's  Peril.  By  W.  Le  Queux.  6s. 
(White.) 

The  Fowler.  By  B.  Harraden.  6s.  (W. 
Blackwood.) 

A  Duet,  with  an  Occasional  Chorus.  By 
A.  C.  Doyle.    6s.  (Richards.) 

The  Awkward  Age.  By  H.  James.  6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

The  Victim.  By  G.  D'Annunzio.  6s.  (Heine- 
mann.) 

No.  5  John  Street.  By  R.  Whiteing.  6s. 
(Richards.) 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween May  I,  1899,  and  June  i,  1899. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK,   UPTOWN. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

4.  Red  Rock.     Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Day's  Work.     Kipling.     (Doubleday  & 

McClure  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Greater  Inclination.    Wharton.    (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Young  Mistley.  Merriman.  (Mackel.)  $1.25. 

3.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  I,  Thou  and  the  Other  One.    B^rr.     (Dgdd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50, 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Market  Place.  Frederic.  (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

2.  Rough      Riders.       Roosevelt.      (Scribner.) 

$2.50. 

3.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

4.  Prisoner   and  Captives.     Merriman.     (Fen- 

no.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Fowler.     Harraden.     (Dodd,   Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Double  Thread.  Fowler.    (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  Red  Rock.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Dross.    Merriman.    (Stone.)    $1.75. 

6.  Browning  Letters.    (Harper.)    $5.00. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Daughter  of  the  Vine.    Atherton.    (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Prisoners  of  Hope.    Johnson.     (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  I,  Thou  and  the  Other  One.    Barr.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  Daughters  of   Babylon.    Barrett.     (Lippin- 

cott.)    $1.50. 

6.  Black    Douglas.     Crockett.     (Doubleday   & 

McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  The    Jamesons.     Wilkins.      (Doubleday    & 

McQure  Co.)    $1.00. 

4.  Dross.   Merriman.    (Stone.)    $1.75. 

5.  Guide  to  the   Wild   Flowers.    Lounsberry. 

(Stokes.)    $2.50  net. 

6.  Through  Nature  to  God.    Fiske.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.00. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Those  Dale  Girls.     Carruth.     (McClurg  & 

Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  No.    5   John    Street.     Whiteing.     (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  A  Duet.  Doyle.    (Appleton.)   $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Market     Place.     Frederic.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Ay  1  win.     Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,   Mead   & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Black   Douglas.     Crockett.     (Doubleday  & 

McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)   $1.25. 
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CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  Conjure    Woman.     Chesnutt.     (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

2.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Major. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.   Bullen.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Guide  to  the  Wild   Flowers.    Lounsberry. 

(Stokes.)    $2.50. 

6.  Adventures  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.    Gal- 

let.    (Fenno  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton,)  $150. 

2.  Strong  Hearts.    Cable.     (Scribner.)     $1.25. 

3.  Black  Douglas.     Crockett.     (Doubleday  & 

McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 
4   When    Knighthood    was    in    Flower.    Cas- 
koden.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Open    Question.    Robins.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Major. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Market   Place.    Frederick.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Small.  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Red  Rock.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Red  Rock.     Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Black   Douglas.    Crockett.     (Doubleday   & 

McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Tekla.    Barr.     (Stokes.)     $1.25. 

6.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Rostand.     (Double- 

day  &  McQure  Co.)   50  cents. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Cruise  of  the   Cachalot.     Bullen.     (Apple- 

ton.)   $1.50. 

4.  Young    Mistley.      Merriman.      (Mackel    & 

Co.)   $1.25. 

5.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)   $1.50. 

6.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Aylwin.    Watts-Dunton.     (Dodd,   Mead   & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     Parker.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Red  Rock.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)   $1.50, 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  Dross.    Merriman.    (Stone.)    $1.75. 

6.  Through     the     Turf     Smoke.      McManus. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    75  cents. 

MONTREAL,  CAN. 

1.  David  Harum.    Westcott.    (Briggs.)    $1.25. 

2.  Span    o*    Life.     MacLennan.     (Copp-Clark 

Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Double  Thread.    Fowler.    (Briggs.)   $1.25. 

4.  Anglo-Saxon       Superiority.         Demoulins. 

(Warren  Book  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  James  R.  Lowell  and  His  Friends.     Hale. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $3.00. 

6.  Mormon  Prophet.    Dougall.     (W.  J.  Gage 

Co.)    $1.25. 


NEW  HAVEN, 

1.  Yale,  Her  Campus,  etc. 

(Page.)    $2.50. 

2.  David  Harum.  Westcott. 

3.  How  to  Know  the  Ferns. 

ner.)    $1.50  net. 

4.  Double  Thread.    Fowler. 

5.  Children  of  the  Mists. 

nam's  Sons.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Fowler.     Harraden. 

Co.)    $1.50. 


CONN. 

Welch  and  Camp. 

(Appleton.)  $1.50. 
Parsons.  (Scrib- 

( Appleton.)  $1.50. 
Phillpots.      (Put- 

(Dodd,  Mead  & 


TORONTO,  CAN. 

1.  David   Harum.    Westcott.     (Briggs.)     75c. 

and  $1.25. 

2.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Morang.)    50c.  and  $1.00. 

3.  A  Duet.    Doyle.    (Morang.)    75c.  and  $1.00. 

4.  Eye  of  a  God.     Eraser.    (Briggs.)    60c.  and 

$1.00. 

5.  United  States  of  Europe.  Stead.  (Morang.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Dross.      Merriman.      (Briggs.)     75c.    and 

$1.25. 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Black  Douglas.     Crockett.     (Doubledav  & 

McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Wolfville.    Lewis.     (Stokes.)    $1.50. 

5.  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.     Bullen.     (Apple- 

ton.)    $1.50. 

6.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.   Jerome. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Fowler.     Harraden.    (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Miracle  of  Antichrist.  Lagerlof.   (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  James  R.  Lowell  and  His  Friends.     Hale. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $3.00. 

5.  Tiverton  Tales.    Brown.     (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Letters  from  Japan.     Fraser.     (Scribner.) 

$7.50. 
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NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
I.  David  Harum.  Westeott.  (Appleton.)  Ji-W- 
3.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clurc  Co.)    $r,50. 

3.  When  KnighthiXid  was  in  Flower.    Major. 

CBowen- Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Small.  Maynard  &  Co.)    $i.2S- 
5-  Aylwin.     Wails-Diiiuon.     (Dodd,  McaU  « 

6.  Open  Question.  Robbins.    (Harper.)    $1,50. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
1.  David  Harum.  Westeott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
3.  Dross.    Merriman.    (Slonc.)    5i-75- 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50- 

4.  Manyrdom  of  an  Empress.  (Harper.)  $^.50. 

5.  Black   Douglas.     Crockett.     (Doubleday  & 

McClurc  Co.)    $1.50-      _     , 

6.  Double  Thread.   Fowler.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 
I.  David  Harum.  Westeott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
a.  When  KmRhthood  wa    in  Flower.    Casko- 
den.    (Bowen-Merfill  Co.)   $1.50. 

3.  Aylwin.     Watts- Dunioii.    (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    ¥1.50. 

4.  Miners' Text  Book.  Fiske.    (J.  K.  Gill  Co.) 

S   Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25- 
6.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.    (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure  Co.)    $1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I, 
I.  David  Harum.  Westeott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
a.  Through  Nature  lo  God,     Fiske.    (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.00. 

3.  The    Jamesons.      Wilkins.      (Doubleday    &. 

McGure  Co.)    $!.oo. 

4.  A  Duel,    Doyle      (Appleton.)   $1.50. 

5.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne, 

{Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)   $1.25.  .    , 

6.  Thomas  Dudley.    Jones.    (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin &  Co.)  $5.00. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westeott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Major. 

Bowen-Merrill  Co.)   $1.50. 

3.  Jlr.  Dooley   n  Peace  and  in  V\'ar     Dunne. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25- 

4.  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.    Fowler.    (Ap- 

pleton.)    Ooth,  $1.00;  paper,  soc 

5.  Dross.     Merriman.    (Stone.)    $i.7S. 

6.  Browning  Letters.    (Harper.)    $5.CX>. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
I.  David  Ttarum.  Wcslcolt.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
3   When  KiiiRhthood  was  in  Mower.     Casko- 
den.    (Bowym-Mcrrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The   Ragged   Lady.     Howells.     (Harper.) 

4.  Young  Misiley.  Merriman.   (Mackel  &  Co.) 

5.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure  Co.)   $1.50-  ,„    ..       ^    . 

6.  Red  Rock.    Page.    (Scnbner.)    |i.SO. 


SAN  FRANaSCO,  CAL. 


(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)  $1.25, 

3.  Aylwin.    Waits-Dunton.     (Dodd.  Mead  & 

Co.)   $1.50. 

4.  Young    Mistley.      Merriman.      (Mackel    & 

Co.)     $1.25- 

5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Barrack  Room  Ballads.    Kipling.    (Doxey.) 

75  cents. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  David  Harum,  Westeott.  (Appleton.)  $i.Sa 

2.  Aylwin,     Watts-Dunton.      (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co,)    $1,50, 

3.  Amateur   Cracksman,     Hornung.      (Scnb- 

ner.)   $1,50. 

4.  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.    Bullen.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.50, 
<;.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    Ji.So. 
6,  No,   5  John  Street.     VVhitcing.     (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

1,  David  Harum.  Westeott,   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

dcn,    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3,  Black  Douglas.     Crockett.     (Doubleday  & 

McClurc  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.     Bullen.     (Apple- 

Ion.)  51.50. 
5-  The  Fowler,     Harradcn.     (Dodd.  Mead  & 

Co.)  $1,50. 
6,  Strong  Hearts.    Cable,     (Scribner,)     ?i.2S. 

TOLEDO,  O. 

1.  David  Ilarum,  Westeott.  (Appleton,)  $1,50. 

2.  Dross.    Merriman.     (Stone.)    $1.50. 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Clasko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Small.  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1,25. 

5.  Market   Place.     Freileric.     (Stokes.)    $1.50. 

6.  Black   Douglas,      Crockett.      (Doubleday  ft 

McClure  Co,)    $1,50. 


THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are : 

1.  David  Harum.  Weslcott.   (.\pplcton,)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  h'lower,     Casko- 

den.      (Bowcn-Hcrril    Co.)     $1,50. 

3.  M      Doolev   n  P.acc  and  in  War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  MaynarJ  &  Co,)     $1.25. 

4.  Red  Rock.     Page.      (Scribner.)     $I.5a 

5.  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  &  Mc- 

CTure  Co.)     $1.50. 
I  Aylwin.     Walts-Dunton.      (Dodd.    Mead 
6.-      &  Co.)    $1.50. 

(  Dross.    Merriman.    (Stone.)  $1.75. 
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CHPOONICLL  AND  COMMENT 


In  the  next  issue  of  The  Bookman, 
which  begins  a  new  volume,  tliere  will  be 
published  the  first  of  an  illustrated  series 
of  articles  entitled  "New  York  in  Fic- 
tion." This  is  an  attempt  to  do  for  the 
New  York  of  fiction  what  has  been  done 
from  time  to  time  for  the  Londonof  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray  by  literary  students 
and  topographers.  Mr.  Arthur  Bartlett 
Maurice,  whose  work  is  already  known 
to  readers  of  The  Bookman,  has  studied 
this  engaging  subject  for  some  years,  and 
has  carried  the  camera  with  him  in  his 
wanderings  about  the  city.  There  will 
be  in  all  about  fifty  pictures  of  scenes  and 
places  described  in  the  novels  and  stories 
dealing  with  New  York  life;  and  in  the 
identification  of  these  places  Mr.  Maurice 
has  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  various 
authors,  among  whom  are  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Brander 
Matthews,  Julian  Ralph,  Abraham  Ca- 
han,  Paul  Leicester  Ford  and  others.  Mr. 
Maurice  has  treated  his  subject  geograph- 
ically, rather  than  chronologically :  thus, 
the  articles  will  be  classified  imder  the 
general  division  of  "Old  and  Prole- 
tarian New  York,"  "About  W.ishington 
Square"  and  "The  New  City  and  Su- 
burban New  York."  A  unique  and  valu- 
able interest  attaches  to  this  series  of  pa- 
pers, not  only  because  it  has  been  hither- 
to unwritten,  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
writer  has  admirably  combined  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  an  exact  and  pains- 
taking historiographer  with  the  delight- 
ful qualities  of  an  entertaining  narrator. 
The  series  when  published  later  in  book 
form  will  be  of  permanent  value,  and  will 
take  an  indispensable  place  in  the  litera- 


ture of  the  subject.  In  the  same  number 
of  The  Bookm.an  will  appear  an  initial 
article  on  "The  First  Books  of  Some 
English  Authors."  by  Luther  S.  Living- 
ston, whose  series  on  "The  First  Books  of 
Some  American  Authors"  proved  so 
popular  last  year.  The  first  of  the  pres- 
ent series  will  treat  of  the  first  books  of 
the  Brownings,  with  hitherto  unpublished 
autographs  and  fac-similes. 


Mr.  Ernest  Haskell,  whose  excellent 
drawing  of  Whistler  forms  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  number,  is  a  young  artist  of 
pronounced  originality  and  brilliance 
who  is  slowly  courting  fame.  He  forsook 
law,  for  which  he  had  prepared,  and  dis- 
appeared about  two  years  ago  to  study  in 
Paris.  Some  months  since,  he  returned 
with  an  amount  of  accumulated  work  and 
fresh  ideas,  and  we  began  to  hear  of  him 
first  in  the  pages  of  Life,  in  which  his 
clever  caricatures  have  been  appearing. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Russell,  who  has  a  keen  eye 
for  the  best  "black  and  white"  men  in  this 
country,  got  hold  of  him,  and  his  fine 
lithographic  work  has  been  seen  in  the 
souvenirs  of  Maude  Adams  and  Julia 
Marlowe,  in  the  delicate  frontispiece  por- 
trait of  Mary  Mannering  in  Trclazvny, 
and  in  the  Cissy  Loftus  poster  which  is 
now  about  town.  Mr.  Haskell  has  also 
done  some  work  for  Scribner's.  He  is  at 
present  devoting  himself  mainly  to  paint- 
ing, and  may  give  an  exhibition  of  his 
work  before  lie  leaves  for  Paris  again  in 
the  autumn.  Mr.  Russell  will  pubhsh  the 
Life  caricatures  in  book  form  during  the 
forthcoming   season.     Mr.    Haskell    has 
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just  passed  the  twenty-second  anniver- 
sary of  his  birthday.  His  portrait  of 
Whistler  is  a  "personal  reminiscence," 
and  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  like- 
nesses we  have  seen  of  the  author  of  The 
Gentle  Art  of  Makini^i  Enemies  and  The 
Baronet  and   the  Butteriiy. 

In  The  Baronet  and  the  Biitterfty  we 
have  another  of  those  Whistlerisnis  that 
add  so  much  to  the  gaiety  of  nations.  The 
sub-title,  "A  Valentine  with  a  X'erdict," 
is  equally  alliterative  and  suggestive. 
The  book,  which  is  published  by  Mr.  R. 
H.  Russell,  of  New  York,  is  the  history 
of  the  Sir  William  lulen-Whistler  con- 
troversy and  suit,  made  up  from  various 
newspaper  accounts,  interviews,  letters 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Paris  court  be- 
fore which  the  case  was  tried ;  being — to 
use  the  words  of  the  "Butterflv" — "a  most 
rare  and  fascinating  history,  from  the 
palace  by  the  courts,  wherein  is  shown, 
with  much  wit  and  circumstance,  how  the 
gentle  master,  unsus[)ecting,  was  sighted, 
tracked,  waylaid,  circumvented  and  run 
to  earth  by  commercial  knight  of  untir- 
ing industry."  Mr.  Whistler  has  been 
charged  with  a  good  many  shortcomings 
and  vanities,  but  he  is  never  guilty  of  be- 
ing unentertaining.  In  the  matter  in 
question  he  seems  to  have  made  a  pretty 
strong  case,  and  after  the  verdict  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Paris  the  honours  of 
the  encounter  rested  with  him  rather  than 
with  Sir  William  Eden.  The  higher 
•court,  it  will  be  remembered,  discharged 
Whistler  from  any  obligation  to  give  up 
the  portrait.  As  Whistler  says  in  his 
resume,  it  established  'The  Divine  Right 
•of  the  Artist  to  pay  damages,  and  so  rid 
himself  cleanly  of  the  carelessly  incurred 
and  pertinaciously  unbecoming  company 
of  this  hereintofore  completely  discovered, 
penetrating- persevering-planning-devis- 
ing-valcntine-designing-pestilential,  a  n  d 
entirely  matagrabolising  personage." 
"The  biNiNK  RuiiiT  of  tlie  Artist  to  pay 
damages"  is  excellent.  Mr.  Whistler  has 
such  a  delicious  sense  of  the  humorous 
that  wo  are  all  the  more  amazed  at  those 
*;poradic  outbreaks,  which  make  him  ap- 
l)ear  to  be  temporarily  devoid  of  such  a 
ciualitv. 

A  rumour  has  been  widely  circulated 
to  the  effect  that  "Lucas  Malet"  is  about 


to  join  the  Roman  Church.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  truth  in  the  rumour.  It  is 
nobodv's  business  anvwav ;  but  certain 
writers,  remembering  that  she  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley, 
have  commented  on  the  irony  of  her  pro- 
posed departure  from  the  Protestant 
faith,  of  which  her  father  was  so  strenu- 
ous a  champion.  Lucas  Malet,  we  under- 
stand, has  a  new  novel  in  hand  which  is 
more  in  the  manner  of  her  first  powerful 
novel,  The  Wages  of  Sin,  than  is  her  sub- 
sequent work  in  fiction. 

It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin's 
biography  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
which  was  to  have  appeared  this  autumn, 
will  be  ready  for  publication  next  spring 
at  the  latest.  Some  of  the  letters  published 
in  Seribner's  promise  well  for  the  book. 

The  death  of  Ladv  Shellev  calls  to 
mind  that  in  the  days  when  Stevenson 
was  at  Bournemouth,  verv  low  in  health 
and  spirits,  she  brought  him  friendship 
and  good  cheer,  which  he  acknowledged 
in  the  dedication  of  The  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae — "To  Sir  Percv  Florence  and 
Lady  Shelley.''  Lady  Shelley  was  most 
loyal  to  the  traditions  of  her  husband's 
house,  and  delighted  in  showing  appre- 
ciative visitors  the  portraits  of  Shelley 
and  his  wife,  of  Godwin,  of  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft,  and  other  precious  relics  and 
mementoes  in  her  possession. 

One  of  the  most  important  literary 
notices  published  in  the  first  number  of 
The  Bookman,  four  and  a  half  years 
ago,  was  the  announcement,  for  the  first 
time,  of  The  Life  of  George  Borrozi\ 
which  had  been  for  years  in  preparation 
l)y  Professor  Knapp,  formerly  of  Yale 
University.  It  was  then  stated  that  this 
work  of  extraordinary  interest  would 
probably  be  published  before  the  end  of 
that  year,  yet  only  now  has  this  kmg- 
looked-for  biography  at  last  seen  the 
light.  The  Life,  Writings  and  Corre- 
spondence of  George  BorroiK^,  by  William 
I.  Knapp,  is  published  in  two  V(.)lumes 
by  ^lessrs.  C  \\  Putnam's  Sons,  and  the 
book  must  be  ])ronounced  eminently 
creditable  both  to  the  publishers  and  the 
author.  Most  of  this  credit  on  the  pub- 
lishers' side  is,  of  course,  duo  to  the  Eng- 
lish house  of  John  Murrav.     I'rom  first 


From  the  portrait  b,^  T.  Phil.ip*.  R.; 

to  last  this  pul)lisliing  firnV  treated  Hor- 
row,  a  somewhat  waywajM  client,  with 
the  utmost  kindness,  gen/rosity  and  for- 
bearance, and  now  that  -he  is  dead  thev 
iiave  been  careful  of  hirt  memory.  The 
()rothiction  of  this  memloir  lias  been  no 
light  task,  and  it  has  niatie  great  demands 
alike  on  patience  and  on  Capital.  All  true 
F'.orrovians  will  rejoice  Jo  hear  that  Dr. 
Knapp  proposes  to  isst^e  an  annotated 
edition  of  Horrow's  Autobiographical 
work,  Lavengro  and  T/i.-  Roman\  Rye. 
really  one  lH)ok  in  tw  o  parts.'  The 
omitted    pas-sages    and    <  pisodes    are    to 


be  restored,  anil  the  who 
fully  annotated  ami  illust 
tem(x»raneous   sources. 


to  be  1 

ated  from  con- 
The    excellent 


portrait  of  llorrow  herewith  reproduced 
is  taken  from  the  biography  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  publishers. 


More  than  fourteen  years  ago  Mr. 
Thewlore  Walts-Dunton  had  dedicated 
his  romance  of  Aylwiii  in  a  sonnet  "To 
the  Deloved  Memory  of  George  Borrow. 
the  Great  High  Priest  of  the  Ungenteel." 
The  .sonnet  and  the  dedication  were 
omitte<l  when  the  book  was  actually  pub- 
lished last  autumn,  but  the  apt  epithet  re- 
mains in  the  memory  of  those  who  saw  it 
as  highly  characteristic  of  George  Bor- 
row. There  are  many  who  are  inclined 
to  think  The  Bible  in  Sf>aiii  Borrow'shcst 


book.  The  Bible  in  Sfynin  is  a  clas.sk. 
but  it  lacks  tlie  strange  and  haunting 
charm  of  Lavengro,  the  book  in  the  end 
on  which  Korrow's  fame  will  rest.  La- 
vengro,  to  be  sure,  is  not  everybody's  book ; 
to  appreciate  it  there  must  be  a  larp^euess 
of  mind  and  a  breadth  of  sympathy  that 
are  not  very  common,  \oonccan  be  stupid, 
or  dull,  or  narrow  who  revels  in  Lavcn- 
gro.  It  has  been  said  that  to  appreciate 
it  in  the  right  way  is  a  certificate  of  char- 
acter. Lavcngro  was  published  in  1851. 
and  The  Romany  Rye  in  1856.  Uorrow 
died  alone  in  his  home  at  Oulton  in  1881 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  His  friend. 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton.  wrote  the  best  and 
most  discerning  tribute  to  his  memory  in 
the  Athetiaemn.  and  others  have  since 
come  forward  to  speak  elo<|ucntly  of  his 
merits,  among  them  being  Mr.  .\ugustine 
Birrell.  George  liorrow  with  all  his  an- 
gularities and  morbidities  was  an  ex- 
cellent man.  He  passed  through  life  in 
his  own  devious  and  erratic  way.  but  from 
begiiming  to  end  he  was  pure,  honour- 
able, diligent  and  highminded.  .\s  a 
master  of  English,  there  are  eminent  crit- 
ics who  dare  to  rank  bini  with  the  fnre- 
tnost  of  the  century,  in  a  small  company 
where  perhaps  not  mure  than  halt  a  dozen 
are  to  be  foinid. 


The  .Macmillan  Company  liavcjust pub- 
lished Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  record  of 
travel  in  prose  and  verse — the  fruitage  of 
his  recent  sojourning  in  Alask-i-iMi'iHt 
Klondike.  Some  of  the  .urses  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  McSlure's  Magazine. 
Mr.  <iarlan<rs  bool  will  be  read  with  a 
greater  interest  than  most  Klondike 
l>ooks,  hot  out  because  it  is  so  far  per- 
haps th^  ..ole  literary  outcome  of  the 
Klondike  n  literature,  hut  because  of  its 
having  Ijcia  written  by  an  eye-witness 
who  is  a  litirary  artist.  The  Macmillan 
0>mpany  a:e  publishing  Mr.  Hamlin 
(iarland's  iKjrk.';  in  a  new  uniform  edi- 
tion. Rose  of  Diilchcr's  Coolly  having 
been  issued  a  t^w  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Gar- 
land is  another  American  author  who  is 
visiting  England  this  s 


Mr.  Uret  Hatte  has  written  a  story  of 
about  ten  thous;nd  words  for  the  Christ- 
mas number  of  a  leading  magazine.  It 
is  a  return  to  hi^  old  manner  of  "Snowed 
Vp  at  Eagle's" — a  welcome  return,  as 
many  people  will  think.  He  calls  the 
story  "The  BcIk'  of  Canada  City." 

n 

[■"or  the  same  magazine  Mr.  Lcvett 
Veats  has  cimipleted  another  I-'rencb  story 
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of  some  eleven  thousand  words.  Mr. 
Levett  Yeats  is  not  a  believer  in  London 
as  a  vvorking  centre,  which  he  intends  to 
abandon  shortly  for  Italy,  where  he  \\i\\ 
resume  his  Italian  studies  for  the  novel 
upon  which  we  announced  already  he  was 
engaged. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
The  Greater  Incliitalion,  by  Mrs.  Edith 
Wharton,  is  becoming  widespread,  and 
that  the  demand  for  the  book  is  daily  in- 
creasing. We  also  learn  with  pleasure  that 
a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Phillpotts's  Chil- 
dren of  the  Mist  had  to  be  printed  almost 
immediately  after  the  first  was  issued. 
Both  books  are  genuine  contributions  to 
literature. 

« 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Edward  Fuller, 
who  contributes  a  review  of  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  Autobiography  and  Letters  to 
this  number,  writing  elsewhere,  says:  "If 
I  were  to  name  the  best  novel  I  have  read 
(published  this  year)  I  should  unhesitat- 
ingly put  down  Children  of  the  Mist.  Ii 
has  a  touch  of  Hardy ;  it  has  a  touch  of 
Blackmorc;  and  yet  it  is  fresh  and  origi- 
nal and  powerful."  Mr.  Fuller's  judg- 
ment is  worth  heeding,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  few  critics  in  this  country  who  take 
a  calm,  sane  and  just  view  of  contempo- 
rary hooks  and  writers. 
K 

The  Revell  Company  will  publish  in 
the  antnmn  the  popular  lectures  on  "Ten 
Masterpieces  of  Literature,"  which  Dr. 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis  has  been  delivering 
in  Plymouth  Church.  Brooklyn.  In  book 
form  they  will  be  entitled  Great  Books  as 
Life  Teachers,  and  the  works  on  which 
the  studies  are  based  are  Tennyson's 
Idylls  of  the  King,  Ruskin's  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture.  George  Eliot's 
"Tito"  in  Romola,  Victor  Hugo's  Les 
Miserablcs,  Hawthorne's  Searht  Letter. 
Browning's  Saul.  Emerson's  Conduct  of 
L'fe.  Thoreau's  IValden.  Channing's 
Symfihoiiy  of  Life,  and  a  study  of  the 
personality  of  James  Russell  Lowell  as 
"The  Prophet  of  the  New  Era  of  Social 
Sympathy  and  Service."  The  book  is 
li'Kcly  to  be  popidar  with  a  large  class  of 
readers. 

Recently.  Mr.  Arthur  Synions  issued 
throngh  an  English  publisher  a  transla- 


tion of  Emile  \"erhaeren's  symbolistic 
drama,  Les  Aubcs.  The  Daxvii,  as  the 
title  has  been  translated,  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  poem,  but  there  are  great  poems 
that  are  untranslatable,  and  we  fear  that 
the  task  Mr.  Synions  has  attempted  is  be- 
yond any  translator's  skill.  He  has  ex- 
pended a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  has 
shown  real  poetic  force,  but  one  wishes 
that  the  ingenuity  and   force  had  been 


VERHAEREM. 


spent  upon  original  work.  The  Dawn  is 
the  work  of  a  distinguished  symbolist, 
but  M.  Verhaeren's  symbolistic  craft 
only  reaches  to  the  rendering  of  single 
ideas.  Here  where  it  is  stretched  to  cover 
a  drama  it  fails.  M.  Verhaeren  is  more 
successful  with  his  poems,  a  volume  of 
which  has  just  been  published  by  Mr. 
John  Lane,  and  is  reviewed  on  another 
page.  We  give  here  a  portrait  of  the 
Belgian  dramatist  and  poet. 
■I 
Dr.  Georg  Brandes.  who  has  been 
studying  Ibsen  and  Bjornson  for  some 
years,  has  given  us  the  result  of  his  criti- 
cal inquiry  and  research  in  a  volume 
which  has  just  been  published  by  the 
MacmiUan  Company.  The  part  of  the 
hook  devoted  to  Ibsen  consists  of  three 
distinct  studies  of  the  dramatist,  written 


each  at  intervals  of  sixteen  years.  We 
thus  see,  as  Mr.  William  Archer  says  in 
his  introduction,  the  progress  of  two  re- 
markable minds  side  by  side  "not  a  fo- 
cussed  appreciation  of  the  whole  of  Ib- 
sen by  the  whole  of  Brandes,  hut  a  con- 
temporaneously noted  record  of  the  ever- 
developing  relation  throughout  more  than 
thirty  years"  of  the  two  men.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Dr.  Brandes's  final 
opinion  of  Ibsen  is  the  most  favourable. 


Bjornson's  new  play,  Paul  Latige  and 


Tora  Parsbcrg,  recently  translated  from 
the  Xorwegian  by  H.  L.  Braekstad,  and 
published  by  the  ilessrs.  Harper,  is  a  play 
of  the  deepest  human  interest,  but  with  a 
rather  unpopular  subject.  Sometimes  one 
has  to  say  hard  things  about  Kjornson's 
treatment  of  great  subjects.  When  he 
deals  with  idyllic  love  he  is  ahvayscharm- 
tng:  when  he  deals  with  its  other  phases 
he  is  often  morbi<l  and  brutal.  In  his 
latest  play  the  love  story  is  a  notable 
incident,  but  psychologically  it  is  of  no 
importance  at  all.  The  drama  is  played 
within  the  field  of  politics  and  is  made  to 
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test  and  reveal  a  man's  limits  in  strength 
and  temperament.  As  a  piece  of  lit- 
erature the  play  is  vigorous  and  well 
wrought  out;  but  it  is  so  much  a  bit  of 
real  life  selected  for  the  stage  rather  than 
adapted  for  it  that  we  are  never  diverted 
from  the  theme  and  from  the  question  it 
embodies.  Bjornson  always  brings  to 
the  problems  of  public  and  practical  life 
the  service  of  a  touching  devotion,  an  ar- 
dent intellect  and  a  sensitive  conscience. 
We  give  herewith  the  latest  portrait  of 
Bjomstjeme  Bjornson. 

Mr.  Pinero  has  had  rather  a  short  in- 
terval of  leisure  since  finishing  The  Gay 
Lord  Quex,  which,  by  the  way,  took  him 
six  months  to  write.  He  is  soon  to  settle 
down  to  work  again,  and  will  leave 
England  for  Switzerland  this  month. 
The  Gay  Lord  Quex  will  be  seen  here  in 
the  autumn,  probably  at  the  Empire. 

it 

We  notice  with  pleasure  that  so  keen- 
sighted  a  critic  as  Mr.  Charles  F.  Nird- 
linger,  whose  Masques  and  Mummers 
was  reviewed  at  length  in  our  last  num- 
ber, counts  himself  among  the  admirers 
of  Mrs.  Fiske,  and  writes  with  enthu- 
siasm about  her  forthcoming  impersona- 
tion of  Becky  Sharp.  '*If  the  dramatisa- 
tion of  Vanity  Fair,''  says  Mr.  Nird- 
linger,  "be  in  any  reasonable  degree  ade- 
quate, I  predict  for  the  stage  production 
of  the  greatest  novel  in  the  English  lan- 
guage a  distinctly  memorable  success. 
Mrs.  Fiske  has  taken  pains  to  secure  a 
cast  of  exceptional  fitness,  but  it  would 
take  very  bad  actors,  indeed,  to  fail  to 
score  with  such  vivid  personalities  as 
Thackeray  created.  There  is  no  produc- 
tion announced  for  next  season  to  which 
one  may  look  forward  with  more  lively 
interest  and  pleasurable  anticipation  than 
the  scenic  transformation  of  Vanity 
Fair/' 

"When  The  Sunken  Bell  is  produced 
by  the  Sotherns,"  says  the  same  writer. 
"Mrs.  Sothern  will  have  in  'Rantendelein* 
the  most  splendid  role  that  she  has  ever 
attempted.  There  are  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  actresses  in  the  world  who  could 
conceive  the  part  to  the  full  and  give  ade- 
quate expression  to  their  conception  of 
the  character."   The  English  version  of 


The  Sunken  Bell,  which  we  announced 
some  time  ago  as  in  preparation,  has  just 
been  issued  in  a  very  dainty  form  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Russell.  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Melt- 
zer  has  done  the  work  of  translation  with 
a  sensitive  perception  and  poetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  original,  which  have  won  him 
golden  words  from  Hauptmann  himself. 
We  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
Mr.  Meltzer's  version  will  be  used  by  the 
Sothems  in  their  presentation  of  this  fairy 
play  or  dream  poem.  A  writer  on  "Mod- 
em German  Drama"  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  July  declares  that  the  bibli- 
ography of  the  play  would  fill  a  fair-sized 
bookshelf.  In  seven  months  it  passed 
through  twenty-eight  editions.  Gerhart 
Hauptmann  is  credited  with  the  remark 
that  a  Sunken  Bell  occurs  only  once  in  a 
man's  lifetime.  "Hauptmann's  message 
is  as  universal  as  that  of  Faust  itself,  and 
the  story  of  Heinrich,  Ranfendelein  and 
Magda  should  serve  to  remind  us  again 
and  again  that  the  gleam  is  not  false,  nor 
the  music  out  of  tune,  though  lights  still 
fail  and  bells  still  sink." 


Mr.  Joseph  Shaylor,  one  of  the  man- 
aging directors  of  the  largest  clearing 
house  in  Great  Britain,  Messrs.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and  Com- 
pany, was  interviewed  recently  for  an 
English  contemporary,  and  as  he 
is  an  authority  on  the  history  of  books 
and  bookselling,  he  has  many  in- 
teresting stories  to  tell  of  how  things 
were  done  in  the  book  trade  years  ago, 
when  life  went  more  leisurely  and  the 
bookseller  deserved  the  encomium  of 
Mr.  Ruskin,  that  there  is  no  more  hon- 
ourable and  useful  life  than  that  of  "an 
honest  and  intelligent  bookseller."  For 
instance,  Mr.  Shaylor  says  that  a  curious 
custom  was  common  among  booksellers 
in  the  last  century  which  finds  no  place 
among  them  to-day  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  They  used  to  divide  the 
expense  of  publishing  a  book  among  a 
number  of  their  fellow-booksellers.  This 
was  the  case  with  many  well-known 
works,  such  as  Buffon's  QuadrupedSy 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary, Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Richard- 
son's Fa;;/ £»/(!,  and  Spenser's  Fo^nV  Queene, 
In  1766,  at  a  sale,  one- fortieth  of  John- 
son's Dictionary  fetched  £1080;  one- 
thirty-sixth   of  Milton's  Paradise  LtO^t, 
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£900;  one-sixty-fourth  of  Pope's  Iliad, 
£1080.  In  1805,  onc-twcnty-sixth  of 
Fielding's  Totn  Jones  fetched  £8;  while 
onc-one-hundred-and-sixtieth  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  Dictionary  was  sold  for  £5! 
Mr.  Shay  lor  pointed  out  the  amusing  re- 
sult of  this  method  in  the  case  of  Cru- 
den's  Concordance,  At  one  time  a  share- 
holder had  211/^  of  that  work,  while  yet 
another  had  this  extraordinary  share — 
33^S6  •  Perhaps  Cruden  knew  of  this, 
and  it  resulted  in  sending  him  to  a 
madhouse ! 

Yet  another  curious  custom  Mr. 
Shaylor  mentioned  was  in  vogue  sixty 
years  ago,  when  the  three-volume  novel 
was  so  popular.  The  publishers  issued 
the  sheets  unbound,  and  left  it  to  the 
booksellers  to  bind  them.  Notice  was 
given  of  the  day  and  hour  when  these 
sheets  would  be  ready,  and  at  that  time 
the  booksellers'  assistants  would  be 
eagerly  waiting  for  their  sheets.  When 
they  received  their  lot,  a  race  to  the 
libraries  began;  for  it  was  a  recognised 
arrangement  that  whoever  arrived  first 
with  the  books  ready  bound  should  sup- 
ply the  librarian  with  the  copies  he  re- 
quired. All  sorts  of  expedients  were  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to- get  the  books  lx)und 
first.  Some  prepared  the  covers  before  the 
sheets  were  issued ;  but  they  consisted 
only  of  grey  paper  l>oards.  Mr.  Mudie, 
however,  put  an  end  to  this  custom  when 
he  started  his  business,  and  bound  the 
sheets  himself. 

Mr.  Shaylor  mentions  one  very  inter- 
esting and  important  fact.  He  believes 
that  a  great  decline  is  taking  place  both 
in  the  production  and  sale  of  religious 
books,  new  and  old.  Many  of  the  fa- 
vourites of  our  fathers  are  rarely  asked 
for,  and  new  favourites  do  not  take  their 
place  to  the  same  extent.  The  first  half 
of  this  century  was  the  Golden  Age  for 
religious  books.  He  accounts  for  the  de- 
cline by  the  growth  of  independent 
thought  and  the  absence  of  any  great 
wave  of  religious  emotion.  Goulbum's 
Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  used  to  give  to  his  youthful 
friends,  is  never  heard  of  nowadays,  and 
books  that  once  were  very  popular  in 
this  field  have  now  comparatively  little 
sale. 


Mr.  Shaylor  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
sales  of  books  are  \ery  much  affected  by 
reviews.  At  the  same  time  he  admits 
that  a  roiew  in  the  Times  and  Spectator 
does  not  now  accomplish  what  it  used 
to  do,  when  a  review  in  either  paper  was 
efficacious  in  sending  a  book  through  at 
least  one  edition.  During  the  Franco- 
German  war.  for  instance,  a  little  book 
was  published  called  The  Fight  at  Dame 
Euro  pa*  s  School,  which  was  declined  by 
many  publishers  and  finally  issued  in  a 
very  small  edition.  A  notice  of  it  appeared 
in  the  Times,  and  no  less  than  200,000 
copies  were  sold  as  a  result.  The  same 
sort  of  thing  happened  with  Hugh  Con- 
way's Called  Back.  It  did  not  sell  until 
a  society  journal  noticed  it,  and  then  at 
least  400,000  copies  were  sold.  As  to 
the  value  of  advertisements  in  helping 
the  sale  of  books,  Mr.  Shaylor  submits 
two  authentic  facts.  One  author  spent 
£200  ($1000)  in  advertising  and  did  not 
sell  a  copy.  Another  spent  3s.  6d.  (84 
cents)  and  sold  80,000  copies  in  a  year. 

Speaking  of  novels,  Mr.  Shaylor  said 
that  fiction  represents  about  one-third  of 
the  books  published,  and  can  easily  be 
divided  into  three  divisions.  The  most 
popular  is  the  purely  ideal  or  imagi- 
native work;  then  comes  the  historical 
novel ;  and  lastly,  the  sex  novel,  which 
he  thinks  is  dying  out.  *Tt  is  the  gen- 
eral reader,"  he  says,  "who  decides  the 
class  of  novel  which  shall  be  popular  or 
fashionable.  He  does  not  trouble  him- 
self about  classification,  if  a  book  runs 
smoothly  and  its  characters  be  not  too 
much  involved.  It  may  preach  or  it 
may  teach,  be  with  a  purpose  or  without 
one ;  but  let  it  be  a  story  vveil  told  by  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  story-telling,  and  the 
public  will  sooner  or  later  express  its 
approval.  And  should  the  plot  be  orig- 
inal, and  its  execution  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary groove,  a  fashion  in  this  particular 
class  may  be  established  which  may  run 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years." 

it 

We  learn  that  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton  is  now  occupied  in  arranging  a 
new  volume  of  her  poems,  to  be  published 
about  the  end  of  October.  Mrs.  Moulton 
intends  to  make  a  rigorous  selection  and 
to  collect  in  book  form  only  the  best  of 
her  verses,  which  have  appeared  periodi- 
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cally  during  the  last  few  years.  It  will 
be  called  At  the  Wind's  Will,  and  will  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and 
Company.  The  volume,  we  are  sure,  will 
be  awaited  with  eagerness  by  those  who 
have  felt  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Moulton*s 
poetry. 

The  Sewanee  Review,  which  is  the 
quarterly  journal  of  the  University  of  the 
South,  will  hereafter  bear  the  imprint  ^f 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 
It  will  continue  to  devote  its  pages  chief- 
ly to  literature  and  to  history.  The  edi- 
tor of  The  Sezvanee  Reviezv  is  Professor 
W.  P.  Trent,  who  contributed  to  it  not 
long  ago  a  part  of  the  acute  study  of  Mil- 
ton, which  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company. 

it 

The  new  edition  of  H.  C.  Bunner's 
poems — the  third  since  his  death — will  be 
enlarged  by  the  insertion  of  his  posthu- 
mous verses.  The  H.  C.  Bunner  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded  at  the  last  commence- 
ment of  Columbia  University  for  the  first 
time.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  prize 
ever  instituted  in  any  American  univer- 
sity specifically  for  work  in  American  lit- 
erature. The  medal  itself  has  been  de- 
signed and  modelled  by  Mr.  Charles  Y. 
Harvey,  the  instructor  in  sculpture  at  the 
Art  Students'  League. 

Miss  Johnston's  successful  first  novel, 
Prisoners  of  Hope,  published  here  last 
autumn,  has  been  issued  in  England  un- 
der the  title.  The  Old  Dominion,  The 
book  is  making  an  impression  on  English 
critics,  who  as  a  whole  are  "much  struck 
by  the  unusual  power  and  dignity  mani- 
fested, and  by  the  excellence  of  style." 
They  are  generally  convinced  that  if  Miss 
Johnston  can  produce  "more  work  of  this 
calibre,  she  will  make  an  honourable  name 
for  herself."  The  second  instalment  of 
her  new  novel,  To  Have  and  to  Hold, 
which  we  have  just  seen  in  the  July  At- 
lantic, shows  that  the  author  of  Prisoners 
of  Hope  is  likely  to  sustain  her  reputa- 
tion. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
author  of  A  Tent  of  Grace,  recently  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company,  was  born  in  Germany;  that 


through  her  paternal  grandfather  she  is 
descended  from  old  Spanish  stock,  and 
that  her  mother's  father  was  brought  up 
in  the  faith  of  his  father,  who  was  a  Rab- 
bi. When  she  was  quite  young  her  par- 
ents settled  in  England,  and  later,  after 
her  father  had  retired  from  business,  and 
at  the  instance  of  her  brothers,  who  had 
established  themselves  in  New  York,  the 
family  moved  to  America.  She  became 
interested  in  literary  work,  and  wrote  a 
great  deal  for  the  American  Press  As- 
sociation. After  her  marriage,  reverses 
overtook  her,  and  all  power  of  literary  ef- 
fort seemed  to  be  paralysed.  This  was  a 
great  grief  to  her,  but  about  three  years 
ago  the  power  to  write  came  back  with  a 
rush,  and  it  was  then  that  Mrs.  Lust  be- 
gan A  Tent  of  Grace.  The  subject — a, 
romance  involving  racial  distinctions,  in 
this  case  the  deep  gulf  between  Jew  and 
Christian — had  taken  root  in  her  mind 
eight  years  before.  She  wrote  and  re- 
wrote for  nearly  a  year  until  the  book 
was  finally  completed  to  her  satisfaction. 
A  Tent  of  Grace  is  a  story  of  unusual 
power  and  interest,  manifested  not  only 
in  the  handling  of  its  tremendous  prob- 
lem, but  in  its  literary  style,  which  has  a 
certain  distinction  of  its  own. 


Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany have  acquired  the  rights  of  Miss 
Alice  Brown's  Meadow-Grass  and  On 
the  Road  to  Castaly.  This  places  her 
books  now  in  the  hands  of  one  publish- 
ing house.  Miss  Brown's  Tiverton  Tales, 
which  is  to  her  Meadow-Grass  what  Miss 
Wilkins's  New  England  Nun  volume  was 
to  her  Humble  Romance,  is  meeting  with 
a  like  success.  Miss  Brown's  stories  of 
New  England  life  seem  to  be  more  in 
favour  with  that  particular  section  than 
Miss  Wilkins's ;  the  former  has  not  found 
it  necessary  in  making  imaginative  use 
of  their  peculiar  traits  to  eliminate  all  the 
elements  of  joy  from  their  lives.  The 
difference  in  temperament  evinced  in 
these  stories,  we  should  say,  is  largely  a 
difference  in  the  personality  of  their  au- 
thors. 

Mr.  John  Lane  has  removed  his  pub- 
lishing quarters  from  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Nineteenth  Street  farther  up  the  avenue, 
and  is  now  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Twenty-eighth  Street.    The  management 
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of  Mr.  Lane's  New  York  branch  has  been 
transferred  from  tlie  shoulders  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  Kennerley  to  those  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter H.  Robinson.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been 
creditably  associated  with  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and 
Company,  of  London,  and  has  been  for 
some  time  a  contributor  to  London  liter- 
ary papers.  Mr.  Kennerley,  we  believe, 
has  literary  and  publishing  plans  of  his 
own,  and  intends  to  set  up  in  business  for 
himself  when  he  returns  in  the  autumn 
from  his  visit  to  London. 


Speaking  of  the  forthcoming  volume  of 
E.  P.  Roe's  Reminiscences,  edited  by  his 
sister,  in  the  "News  from  New  York,'* 
contributed  to  the  July  Book  Nezvs, 
the  writer  makes  the  statement:  *'Not 
much  is  heard  nowadays  of  Mr.  Roe's 
writings,  once  the  best  selling  of  all  works 
in  their  kind."  For  this  writer's  en- 
lightenment, we  may  say  that  not  less  than 
seventeen  thousand  copies  of  Barriers 
Burned  Away  alone  were  sold  last  year. 
This  is  not  so  bad,  in  these  days  of  splut- 
tering literary  fireworks,  for  a  book  that 
has  been  before  the  public  since  1872. 
Over  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
E.  P.  Roe's  works  were  sold  in  1898. 


Mr.  Arthur  J.  Stringer,  whose  forth- 
coming book,  The  Loom  of  Destiny,  will 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Small,  Maynard 
and  Company  in  the  autumn,  is  a  Ca- 
nadian by  birth,  and  a  graduate  of  Ox- 
ford, 1898.  Mr.  Stringer  has  been  en- 
gaged in  journalistic  work  in  New  York 
for  about  a  year,  and  has  taken  a  place 
among  the  promising  young  writers  of 
the  day.  The  Loom  of  Destiny  is  a  col- 
lection of  short  sketches  dealing  wath 
child  life  in  the  slums.  Some  of  these 
sketches  have  appeared  in  Ainslee's 
Magazine.  Mr.  Stringer  is  also  known 
through  his  poetry,  which  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  the  leading  magazines. 
Two  books  of  his  verse  were  published 
in  Canada  several  years  ago. 


When  No.  5  John  Street  appeared  in 
the  spring  it  was  favourably  commented 
upon  in  these  columns,  and  since  then 
the  book  has  deservedly  passed  through 
several    editions.      As    Mr.    Whiteing's 


work  appeals  more  to  the  thoughtful 
class  of  readers,  especially  those  inter- 
ested in  sociological  problems,  the  follow- 
ing statement  regarding  its  inception  will 
be  of  interest.  We  quote  it  from  Book 
News: 

1  wrote  No.  5  John  Street  to  atone  to  myself, 
after  a  fashion,  for  a  lost  hope.  When,  years  ago, 
I  returned  to  my  native  London,  after  a  long 
residence  abroad,  and  particularly  in  France, 
it  was  with  a  fixed  resolve  to  settle  in  one  of 
our  poorest  quarters,  and  to  live  its  life — ^just 
to  learn  how  it  felt.  I  had  always  thought  that 
the  man  who  could  do  this  might  in  time  attain 
to  something  of  the  poise  of  Browning's  **  Laz- 
arus," after  he  had  seen  death.  I  had,  however, 
no  sense  of  the  affronting  of  heroic  hardship  in 
the  venture,  but  only,  or  chiefly,  that  stimulus 
of  keen  social  curiosity  which  led  to  Haroun's 
occasional  nights  off  in  Bagdad.  I  wanted  to 
know — that  is  all.  But  circumstances  prevented 
the  full  realisation  of  the  plan.  The  next  best 
thing  was  to  see  what  I  could  of  this  nether 
world,  as  I  could.  This  I  did;  and,  finally, 
I  sought  compensation  for  the  larger  forfeiture 
of  the  larger  scheme  of  continuous  residence 
by  still  enjoying  it  as  an  imaginative  experience 
on  the  real  basis  of  my  furtive  and  fragmen- 
tary, yet  actual  studies  from  the  life.  My  hero, 
at  least,  could  do  what  I  had  been  balked  of 
doing.  Hence,  No.  5  John  Street,  which  may 
be  described  as  a  statement,  in  the  form  of  art, 
of  the  problem  of  the  palace  and  the  slum. 

Widespread  interest  has  been  aroused 
by  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
two  unknown  manuscripts  from  the  pen 
of  the  elder  Dumas,  which  are  the  prop- 
erty of  a  Greek  gentleman  called  Styli- 
anos  Apostolides.  Mr.  Home  Gordon, 
to  whom  have  been  entrusted  the  transla- 
tion and  publication  of  these  manuscripts, 
is  very  enthusiastic  over  this  literary  find. 
The  journey  of  these  precious  papers 
from  a  free  library  in  Cyprus,  through 
the  hands  of  Parisian  experts,  and  ulti- 
mately into  Mr.  Gordon's  possession, 
makes  quite  an  exciting  story.  The  fac- 
simile of  a  sheet  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
first  story,  which  is  herewith  reproduced, 
will  in  all  probability  be  the  second  page 
in  the  published  volume.  The  title  of  the 
book  has  not  yet  been  chosen,  and  Mr. 
Gordon  states  that  all  announcements  of 
the  title  of  the  book  in  print  are  abso- 
lutely premature  and  unauthorised.  The 
action  of  the  romance,  which  is  now  be- 
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ing  translated  with  a  view  to  publication 
in  the  aiftumn,  passes  in  or  near  the  town 
of  Derbend,  an  important  port  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Daghestan.  It  is  a  story  of  love  and  ad- 
venture, and  is  not  only  exciting,  but  of- 
ten fantastic  and  humorous.  The  story, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  sole  at- 
traction of  this  romance.  Dumas,  it  ap- 
pears, had  saturated  himself  in  the  cus- 
toms of  Daghestan.  Mr.  Gordon  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  other  romance  will  be 


the  more  popular  of  the  two.  Both,  he 
claims,  can  afford  to  court  criticism  on 
their  own  merits  as  well  as  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  the  posthumous  lit- 
erary legacy  of  this  fine  old  French 
writer. 

The  great  success  of  a  new  book  like 
When  Knighthood  zvas  in  Floiver  is  usu- 
ally attended  by  all  sorts  of  "faked"  stories, 
and  the  reading  public,  who  is  a  party  to 
the  conspiracy,  lightly  finds  entertainment 
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in  them  and  as  lightly  forgets  them.  But 
when  an  erroneous  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  novel  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned had  been  rejected  by  several  well- 
known  firms  before  it  w^as  finally  accepted 
and  published  by  the  Bowen-Merrill  Com- 
pany finds  credence  in  the  literary  columns 
of  so  important  a  sheet  as  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser,  one  feels  that  it 
is  time  to  protest.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
When  Knighthood  zvas  in  Flozver  was 
never  rejected  or  declined  by  any  pub- 
lisher. Mr.  Charles  Major,  the  author, 
first  sent  it  to  one  of  the  leading  New- 
York  publishers,  an  old  and  conservative 
house,  who  promptly  accepted  it.  Their 
acceptance,  however,  included  directions 
to  the  author  to  cut  out  a  scene  in  the 
story  which  they  characterised  as  indeli- 
cate if  not  indecent.  The  scene  objected 
to,  we  may  say,  is  that  in  which  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  comments  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Brandon  and  Mary  Tudor  when 
the  King  learns  that  his  sister  was  mar- 
ried 'Svith  her  golden  hair  flowing  from 
her  shoulders" — really  oneof  the  dramatic 
climaxes  of  the  story.  Mr.  Major  de- 
clined to  cut  out  or  modify  the  scene  in 
any  way  and  withdrew  the  manuscript. 
It  was  next  submitted  to  the  Bowen-Mer- 
rill Company,  and  very  shortly  afterward 
was  published  by  them. 

Perhaps  When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower  is  one  of  the  exceptions  which 
prove  the  rule.  Certainly  m  the  case  of 
David  Harum,  as  to  whose  selling  qual- 
ities there  would  seem  to  be  no  sort  of 
doubt,  it  was  far  otherwise.  Six  well- 
known  firms  had  rejected  the  book  before 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
about  the  end  of  December,  1897,  ac- 
cepted the  manuscript  promptly,  and 
aroused  the  author  from  a  despair  which 
was  really  becoming  tragic  when  we  re- 
member that  he  was  then  lying  on  his 
deathbed.  It  is  pathetic,  indeed,  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Westcott*s  health  rallied  some- 
what for  a  short  time  after  receiving  the 
good  news.  The  manuscript,  however, 
was  accepted  conditionally,,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  at  first  the 
author  positively  refused  to  comply  with 
the  conditions.  It  is  said  that  had  the 
book  been  printed  from  the  original 
manuscript  it  would  have  numbered  over 
five  hundred  pages     With  a  reluctance 


that  can  be  well  understood  Mr.  Westcott 
at  length  gave  his  consent  to  the  proposed 
alterations.  He  looked  forward  to  the 
joy  of  reading  the  proofs  and  seeing  the 
book  ii^  the  hands  of  the  public,  but  this 
was  not  to  be.  It  was  six  months  after 
the  death  of  its  author  that  David  Harum 
appeared. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Academy  in  a 
Tourist  Supplement  printed  a  collection 
of  opinions  from  writers  on  the  best 
month's  holiday  for  a  literary  man  of 
average  means.  Some  of  the  opinions 
were  practical  and  serious,  others  were 
whimsical  and  amusing,  the  briefest  and 
most  characteristic  was  that  offered  by 
Max  Beerbohm — "a  four-post  bed  in  a 
field  of  poppies!"  Needless  to. say,  that 
one  writer  frequently  contradicted  anoth- 
er, as  when  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  submits  that 
"London  can  furnish  all  the  change  of 
surroundings  that  he  wants,"  and  Mr. 
Silas  K.  Hocking,  immediately  following 
upon  this,  vehemently  exclaims,  **Get  right 
away  from  London."  But  we  have  been 
more  amused  by  a  contribution  on  the 
subject  in  the  London  Outlook  which 
very  cleverly  parodies  the  Academy* s  am- 
bitious project.  "The  Academy's  collec- 
tion is  pretty,"  says  the  Outlook,  **but  in- 
complete. Accordingly,  we  venture  to 
fill  in  a  few  of  the  gaps  ourselves."  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  gaps  : 

Mr.  Mark  T n. 

There  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked.  Change, 
however,  may  be  obtained  at  most  decent 
banks,  providing  one  has  something  to  change. 
Yet  it  is  written  that  writers  of  average  means 
never  have  any  change.  Excuse  the  apparent 
flippancy  of  this  reply.  It  is  due  to  the  Clem- 
ens-cy  of  the  weather.  (P.  S. — I  like  this 
Clemens-cy  pun  even  better  than  the  one  I 
fired  off  at  the  Authors'  Club  dinner.) 

Miss  Marie  C 1. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  liteftiry  men. 
Q)nsequently  my  advice  as  to  how  such  per- 
sons should  spend  their  hoHdays  would  be 
superfluous.  Reviewers,  however — but  there, 
I  scorn  them ! 

The  Poet  L te. 

Be  quiet  in  your  garden,  provided  it  is  not 
let.  .  .  .  And  if  you  can  possibly  manage  to 
keep  out  of  the  Times,  do! 

Mr.  Rudvard  K c. 

'Ware  America! 
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Mr.  Richard  Le  G e. 

So  many  things  may  be  done  in  a  moon. 
Why  not  chase  the  gilt-edged  girl  on  some 
bright  heath?  But  if  I  were — er — a  literary 
man,  instead  of  a  man  of  letters,  I  really  be- 
lieve that  Margate  would  content  me. 

Dr.  Robertson  N ll. 

Whether  for  holiday-making  or  other  pur- 
poses there  is  no  sweeter  spot  in  the  world 
than  Kent — a  land  flowing  with  bonnie  apple- 
trees  and  fat  with  kail  and  brose.  Wherefore, 
for  a  month  at  least,  dare  to  be  a  man  of  those 
parts.  I  may  add  that  my  friend  and  fellow- 
worker  **0.  O."  and  my  esteemed  colleague 
"Claudius  Clear"  entirely  endorse  this  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Hall  C e. 

Thank  you  for  remembering  me.  It  is  my 
pride  and  joy  that  I  am  a  writer,  and  we  all 
(need  I  say?)  relish  a  little  judicious  recog- 
nition now  and  then.  The  kind  of  holiday  a 
writer  should  take  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  kind  of  writer  he  happens  to  be.  For  ex- 
ample, a  writer  of  fiction  might — if  it  will  run 
to  it — betake  himself  to  the  blue  Mediterranean 
**on  his  yacht."  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  be  a 
writer  of  interviews — the  steamboat  service 
between  L pool  and  the  Isle  of  M — n  is  ex- 
cellent, and  we  can  always  make  him  comfor- 
table. 

Mr.  Dooley. 
Holidays,  Hinnissy!  Holidays  did  ye  say? 
Holidays  is  it,  for  a  Hthry  man,  Hinnissy? 
Th*  big,  harrd-wurrked  lithry  man,  Hinnissy! 
By  th'  mother  o'  Moses  ye  move  me  to  th* 
hear-rt's  coor.  But,  ye're  right,  Hinnissy, 
ye're  right,  for  all  that.  Th*  lithry  man  does 
wurrk.  An'  mighty  harrd,  Hinnissy — mighty 
harrd.  Dhrawin*  rylties,  I  tell  ye,  is  th'  harrd- 
est  wurrk  that  was  iver  seen  in  th'  Sixth 
Wa-ard.  It's  as  harrd  as  paving- blocks,  Hin- 
nissy, an'  as  moist  as  hot  wans!  But  when 
ye've  s&id  that,  ye've  said  all.  Ye  have — ^ye've 
said  all.  An'  if  ye  want  a  rale  handsome  binifi- 
cient  stimmylatin'  holiday  for  a  lithry  man, 
Hinnissy — a  lithry  man  that's  wasted  a  whool 
year  fiddlin'  wid  a  pen  when  he  might  ha'  been 
engagin'  in  th'  publishin'  business,  or  keepin' 
a  book  store,  or  mindin'  a  lift,  or  goin'  about 
wid  a  circus — if  ye  want  a  holiday  for  such  a 
man,  Hinnissy — well — be  advised  by  me,  an' 
tote  him  round  to  th'  nearest  Pinitinchary. 


**Mr.  Dooley,"  we  understand,  is  getting 
huge  enjoyment  out  of  his  visit  to  Lon- 


don. His  most  exciting  experience,  he 
says,  was  the  occasion  on  which  his  own 
writings  were  offered  to  him  published  at 
a  penny.  "No  self-respecting  humourist," 
he  grumbles  for  a  moment,  "likes  to  be 
going  in  penny  numbers.  His  jokes  look 
cheap  that  way."  Mr.  Dunne,  however, 
accepts  with  a  quiet  philosophy  the  ap- 
pearance in  England  of  editions  which 
have  no  promise  of  royalties.  "I  would 
rather,"  he  said  in  confidence  to  a  friend, 
"be  pirated  with  Shakespeare  than  copy- 
righted with — well,  I  shan't  give  names." 
Mr.  Dunne  expects  to  be  in  London  until 
September,  when  he  will  return  to  Chi- 
cago to  resume  his  editorial  post. 


In  an  interview  with  a  representative 
of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  Mr. 
Dunne  told  a  story  about  the  evening  pa- 
per in  which  Mr.  Dooley  first  made  his 
appearance — an  ill-fated  sheet  which  the 
gods  loved.  One  day,  just  before  the 
end,  a  funeral  passed  the  office  with  a 
band  playing  the  "Dead  March"  from 
Saul  The  editor  and  Mr.  Dunne  watched 
it  with  emotion  and  fear.  "Can  it  be, 
they  whispered,  "our  subscriber?" 


>> 


Mr.  Dunne  has  arranged  to  write  a 
series  of  articles  on  English  life  to  ap- 
pear periodically  through  the  medium  of 
"Mr.  Dooley"  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  England. 

The  spring  publication  season  has  been 
unusually  rich  in  books  that  will  help  the 
reader  now  on  holiday  bent  to  pass  many 
a  pleasant  hour,  but  for  sheer  excitement 
and  inventive  genius  the  burglarian  ex- 
ploits of  The  Amateur  Cracksman  carry 
off  the  palm.  Raffles  is  as  irresistible 
and  ingenious — as  distinct  and  convincing 
a  creation  as  Sherlock  Holmes.  Indeed, 
this  amateur  cracksman  is  the  consum- 
mately clever  counterpart  of  the  great 
amateur  detective;  it  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, by  the  way,  that  the  author,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Hornung,  is  the  brother-in-law  of 
Conan  Doyle.  The  disappearance  of 
Raffles  in  the  last  story  is  very  dexterous- 
ly handled,  sufficiently  so  to  make  his  re- 
appearance in  some  future  book  quite  a 
sensation.  For  we  are  certain  that  the 
book  will  call  for  an  encore  as  surely  as 
did  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes, 
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Mr.  Hornung's  book  is,  of  course,  pure 
fiction,  but  if  you  want  a  transcript  from 
life  in  pure  fact  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
you  may  have  it  galore  in  The  Hooligan 
Nights — "being  the  life  and  opinions  of 
a  young  and  unrepentant  criminal  re- 
counted by  himself  as  set  forth  by  Clar- 
ence Rook."  It  is  difficult,  nevertheless, 
in  reading  the  adventures  of  young  Alf 
to  remember  that  their  hero  has  a  real  ex- 
istence. Mr.  Rook's  introduction  to 
young  Alf,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface, 
came  about  in  this  wise: 

Mr.  Grant  Richards,  the  English  publisher, 
one  day  showed  me  some  sheets  of  manuscript, 
which  he  said  might  interest  me.  They  did.  They 
contained  certain  confessions  and  revelations 
of  a  boy  who  professed  to  be  a  leader  of  Hooli- 
gans. But  what  interested  me  most  was  the 
engaging  personality  behind  these  confessions ; 
and  I  asked  Mr.  Richards  to  bring  us  together. 
A  meeting  was  arranged,  and  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed. This  led  to  other  meetings,  during 
which  I  became  so  interested  in  young  Alf 
that  it  occurre'd  to  me  to  place  him  on  record, 
thinking  that  you  would  not  be  unwilling  to 
have  a  photograph  of  the  young  man  who 
walks  to  and  fro  in  your  midst,  ready  to  pick 
your  pocket,  rifle  your  house,  and  even  bash 
you  in  a  dark  corner  if  it  is  made  worth  his 
while.  ...  I  do  not  commend  the  ways  of 
my  young  friend,  or  even  apologise  for  them. 
I  simply  set  him  before  you  as  a  fact  that  must 
be  dealt  with.  Young  Alf  has  interested  me 
hugely,  and  I  trust  he  will  not  bore  you. 

Far  from  it;  young  Alf  and  his  ways 
in  life,  from  which  a  great  gulf  separates 
us,  have  a  novelty  and  excitement  about 
them  that  awaken  interest  and  admiration, 
even  while  we  are  aware  that  in  all  con- 
science we  should  pity  and  condemn. 
But,  as  young  Alfs  sponsor  in  print 
says,  we  are  "not  responsible  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  universe." 


An  unconscious  humour  crept  into  a 
recent  advertisement  of  two  books,  pub- 
lished bv  Messrs.  Henrv  Holt  and  Com- 
pany,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Review,  through  the  mis- 
placing of  the  comments  attached  to  each 
book.  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  the  musical 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  was  made 
to  declare  that  The  Hooligan  Nights  is 
*'one  of  the  most  important  books  on  mu- 
sic that  has  ever  been  published,"  and  the 


Nation  to  aver  of  the  same  book  that  **for 
students  of  music  who  want  to  know 
something  of  all  branches  of  the  art  and 
can  afford  to  buy  only  one  book,  this  is 
the  thing."  The  same  periodical  was 
made  responsible  for  the  statement  that 
M.  Lavignac,  in  his  Music  and  Musi- 
cians, is  ** funny  because  he  can*t  help  it," 
while  the  New  York  Tribune  solemnly 
asserted  that  it  is  a  ** captivating,  warm- 
weather  book." 


The  July  number  of  McC lure's  Maga- 
zine contains  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Rudyard  Kipling  which  has  been  written 
by  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  for 
the  new  popular  edition  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
works.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  KipHngs 
father,  John  Lockwood  Kipling,  was  the 
son  of  a  Wesleyan  preacher  of  Yorkshire 
birth,  and  in  the  July  Critic  we  have  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Lockwood  Kipling. 
There  is  no  further  reference  to  the  Wes- 
leyan preacher — the  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling — from  whom  he  has  in- 
herited through  his  father  many  of  the 
sturdy  traits  so  characteristic  of  the  man 
and  his  work.  One  who  has  been  recent- 
ly foregathering  with  the  moorland  farm- 
ers in  Yorkshire  finds  that  the  North 
Country  Methodists  have  been  strangely 
stirred  to  excitement  over  the  news  that 
has  reached  them  about  **a  certain  Kip- 
ling." "You  may  think  it  is  boasting," 
say  they,  "but  that  very  Kipling  springs 
from  these  parts,  and  his  people  are  with 
us  to  this  day.  If  you  go  to  Malton  to- 
morrow you  can  be  introduced  without 
the  least  difficulty  to  the  uncle  after  whom 
he  is  named,  and  at  least  in  one  com- 
fortable fannhouse  not  far  away  you 
can  hear  of  a  merry,  good-tempered  lit- 
tle fellow  who  used  to  visit  there,  and 
whom  they  familiarly  called  *Rud.'  "  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Kipling  was  bom  near  Whit- 
by in  1805,  and  we  learn  from  the  stolid, 
but  communicative  Yorkshireman  that 
the  great  writer's  full  name  is  Joseph 
Rudyard,  after  his  grandfather  and  the 
uncle  now  living  at  Malton.  The  real 
home  of  the  Kiplings  was  at  Edston,  near 
Pickering,  where  the  last  representative 
of  the  old  generation  recently  died.  The 
family — our  friend,  who  is  great  on  ques- 
tions of  pedigree,  explains — intermarried 
with  the  Lockwoods  of  Skelton.  Mr. 
Lockwood,  who  was  the  steward  of  Sir 
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Michael  Wharton,  appears  as  one  of  the 
figures  in  Wilkie's  great  picture  of  "The 
Rent  Day."  Existing  pictures  of  the 
Rev.  Josepli,  he  next  explains,  would  give 
the  impression  that  he  was  a  tall  man, 
but  the  Kiplings  are  all  of  about  medi- 
um height.  The  portrait  given  here  is 
from  a  crude  reproduction  of  an  old 
daguerreotype.  He  was  a  dark,  round- 
headed  man,  with  a  very  piercing  eye  and 
a  keen,  intellectual  face,  a  voracious  read- 
er, and  something  of  a  bibliophile.  He 
was  what  Methodists  of  the  last  genera- 
tion always  called  "a  sound  preacher." 
His  ministry  was  spent  mostly  in  country 
circuits,  where  his  training  and  tastes 
rendered  him  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
people.  His  last  circuit  was  Skipton. 
where  members  of  his  family  still  reside. 
He  hved  some  time  there  in  indifferent 
health,  and  preached  his  last  sermon  on 
the  day  of  the  Prince  Consort's  funeral, 
from  the  text,  "We  spend  our  years  as  a 
tale  that  is  told."  A  few  days  later  he 
was  taken  ill  and  died.  He  left  six  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  are  still  alive. 
■t 
From  the  painstaking  Methodist 
preacher  to  the  creator  of  "Mulvanev" 
se?ms  a  far  cry  indeed,  but  the  preference 
for  strong,  expressive  phraseology,  the 
earnest  scorn  for  flimsy  unrealities,  and 
the  uncompromising  taste  for  calling 
things  by  their  proper  names,  which  arc 
so  strongly  characteristic  of  the  soldier's 
laureate,  are  not  only  decided  family  idio- 
syncrasies, but  Yorkshire  and  Methodist 
ones,  too;  and  though  the  Departmental 
Ditties  are  not  exactly  hymns,  yet  "Th? 
Recessional"  more  than  reassures  us. 
and  "The  White  Man's  Burden"  ex- 
presses the  spirit  of  patriotic  missionary 
Imperialism  in  a  way  that  should  relieve 
our  Yorkshire  friend  of  the  moorland 
farm  of  any  anxiety  as  to  the  real  source 
of  the  inspiration. 

The  most  interesting  figure  in  Wes- 
leyan  Methodism  at  present  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  great  Wesleyan  Conference  in 
London,  the  Rev.  Frederic  W.  Macdon- 
ald.  whose  sister  is  the  mother  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling.  Mr.  Macdonald  has  had  a 
career  that  has  brought  him  in  touch  with 
the  kingdoms  of  art,  literature  and 
scholarship,  as  well  as  of  religion.  "No 
man,"  he  says,  "had  ever  five  more  re- 


markable sisters  than  mine.  The  eldest, 
my  sister  Alice,  married  Mr.  Lockwood 
Kipling,  and  became  the  mother  of  the 
novelist ;  the  second  is  Lady  Burne-Jones : 
the  third.  Lady  Poynter."  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald met  Mr.  Lockwood  Kipling  during 
his  ministry  at  Burslem.  "He  was  an  ar- 
tist, as  you  know,  and  was  engaged  at 
that  time  in  designing  and  modelling  in 
the  potteries.  A  warm  friendship  grew 
up  between  us.  and  my  sister,  being  on  a 
visit  to  me  at  the  time,  made  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's acquaintance  and  was  soon  engaged 
to  him."  By  the  way,  Mr.  Macdonald 
confirms  the  story  about  the  origination 
of  the  name  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  "Rud- 
yard  is  a  little  place  near  Leek,  where  my 


sister  and  Mr.  Kipling  spent  the  day  from 
which  their  engagement  dated."  Like 
all  his  Wesleyan  relatives  and  friends, 
Mr.  Macdonald  is  proud  of  his  nephew : 
"He  was  the  most  precocious  child  I  ever 
knew,  and  it  was  noticed  from  the  begin- 
ning that  he  had  a  wonderful  memory. 
keen  powers  of  observation,  and  a  re- 
markable facility  of  speech." 


As   for  Burne-Jones,   Mr.  Mactlonald 
"cannot  help  thinking  that  he  was  the 


From  a  photugraph  by  P.  HoLlj-er 


foremost  painter  of  our  time,  and  that 
his  work  will  live  longer  than  that  of  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  men  I  have  known  who  possessed 
without  doubt  the  indefinable  thing  called 
genius."  Rossetti  ■'alternately  fasci- 
nated and  repelled"  him.  "William  Mor- 
ris always  seemed  to  me  a  Titan.  Some- 
times I  was  almost  afraiil  of  the  whirl- 
wind of  his  manners  and  habits." 


Messrs.  Longmans.  Green  and  Com- 
pany have  just  published  The  Life  of 
WU'liam  Morris,  which  Mr.  J.W.Mackail 


has  been  aigaged  on  for  some  time.  The 
work  was  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press, 
and  is  embellished  with  many  illustra- 
tions; the  biography  has  been  written 
with  great  patience,  diligence  and  good 
feeling.  The  volumes  are  of  a  sort  which 
when  you  open  them  promise  much  de- 
light and  tempt  you  to  fall  upon  their 
contents  with  great  eagerness.  We  must 
confess  to  some  disappointment  in  find- 
ing that  the  literary  life  of  Morris  plays  a 
very  subordinate  part  in  the  hook.  Wil- 
liam Morris  was  an  active  being  all  his 
days — an  architect,  a  ]>aintcr,  a  poet,  a  de- 
signer of  wall-papers,  a  prose  writer  and 
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a  Socialist.  The  only  thing  about  him. 
we  venture  to  say,  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  future  generations  is  that  he  was  a 
poet.  Not  mucli  of  his  prose  work,  fine 
as  most  of  it  is,  can  hope  for  any  perma- 
nent Hfe.  But  his  poetry  will  long  hold 
a  place  somewhere  below  Rossetti  and 
Swinburne.  What  a  wonderful  year  that 
was  when  in  1870  The  Earthly  Paradise. 
Songs  Before  Sunrise  and  Rossetti's 
Poems  all  appeared  within  the  same 
twelve  months!  It  will  be  admitted  by 
most  critics  that  Morris  reached  his 
zenith  as  a  poet  in  The  Defence  of  Guenc- 
vere.  Mr.  Mackail  is  very  reticent  in 
disclosing  the  private  life  of  Morris,  and 
he  is  especially  silent  about  the  poet's  re- 
lations to  his  literary  contemporaries. 
This  is  the  more  strange  wlien  we  remem- 
ber that  Morris  followed  contemporary 
literature  more  closely  than  many  men 
who  were  supposed  to  be  less  abstracted, 
and  that  he  had  decided  views  and  a  very 
positive  way  of  expressing  them.  No  at- 
tempt is  made,  either,  to  range  Morris 
among  his  great  contemporaries,  though 
criticism  is  in  every  sense  Mr.  Mackail's 
forte.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be 
ungracious.  The  impression  left  of  Mor- 
ris after  reading  Mr.  Mackail's  biog- 
raphy is  that  he  was  a  big,  good-hearted, 
strenuous,  powerful  man,  with  a  decided 
dash  of  genius,  enabled  by  his  large  for- 
tune to  indulge  in  eccentricities  that 
would  otherwise  have  ruined  him.  He 
could  be  a  very  true  friend,  and  the  most 
honourable  chapter  in  his  life  is  his  long, 
close  and  tender  friendship  with  Sir.  Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones.  On  another  page  will 
be  found  an  appreciation  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kail's Life  by  one  who  knew  Morris  well. 

About  four  years  ago  Messrs.  Henry 
Holt  and  Company'  published  a  story 
called  Don  Quixote  of  the  Moors  in  the 
daintv  little  buckram  series  made  memo- 
rable by  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  The  au- 
thor was  a  new  writer  and  the  tale  was 
of  a  romantic  flavour  and  strength  to 
raise  one's  expectations  to  a  high  pitch. 
Since  then  Mr.  John  Duchan  has  engaged 
our  attention  at  intervals  when  a  new 
book  of  his  has  appeared,  but  not  until 
now,  with  the  publication  of  his  latest 
book,  A  Lost  Lady  of  Old  Years,  has  he 
worthily  met  the  expectations  aroused  by 
his  first  endeavour  in  fiction.  Mr.  John 
Lane,  who  captured  the  young  Scot  short- 


ly after  Doit  Quixote  of  the  Moors  was 
published,  has  stuck  to  Mr.  Buclian 
while  he  has  been  trying  to  find  himself, 
and  in  A  Lost  Lady  of  Old  Years  both 
publisher  and  author  should  reap  the  re- 
ward of  patience.  John  Burnet  of  Barns. 
Mr.  Buchan's  first  long  story,  published 
a  year  ago,  was  rather  a  disappointment, 
but  the  new  novel  rises  as  far  in  literary 
performance  above  Don  Quixote  as  his 
first  novel  fell  below  it.  Here  are  the 
spirit  of  daring  and  chivalry,  the  stir  of 
life  in  action,  the  thriU  of  adventure,  and 
the  graphic  narrative  power  that  go  to 
make  the  true  romance.  The  characters 
are  firmly  drawn  and  the  scenes  vividly 
realised ;  there  is  the  same  fine  feeling  in 
his  descriptions,  but  Mr.  Bndian  has 
learned  that  mere  descriptive  writing  de- 
void of  human  interest  an<l  aside  from 
the  story  itself  is  of  no  avail  in  fiction. 
The  critic,  jealous  of  Mr.  Crockett's  fame 
(for  Mr.  Buchan  has  invaded  the  same 
field  of  Scottish  romance),  who  flouted 


JOHN    BUCHAN. 

any  comparison  of  the  new  romancer 
with  the  author  of  The  Raiders,  did  so 
with  justice,  having  only  John  Burnet  of 
Barns  to  consider ;  but  in  the  new  work 
of  fiction  just  to  hand  he  will  find  it  a 
more  difficult  matter.  Mr.  Crockett 
might  have  been  proud  to  sign  his  name 
to  A  Lost  Lady  of  Old  Years — the  Mr. 
Crockett  of  The  Raiders  and  The  Men  of 
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the  Moss-H,igs.  If  Mr.  Buchan  will  bide 
his  own  time  and  huid  himself  proof 
against  tlie  importnniiies  of  publishers, 
he  niav  go  far. 

Mr.W  .B.\  eats's new  voUime  of  poems, 
The  ll-'i)icl  among  the  Reeds,  which  is 
revie\ve<l  on  another  page,  has  reached 
a  second  edition.  The  portrait  which  we 
give  of  Mr.  Yeats  is  from  a  sketch  by  the 
poet's  father.  It  forms  the  frontispiece 
of  a  new  edition  of  his  collected  poems 
just  published  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  in 
England.  The  success  of  Mr.  Yeats's 
enterprise  in  Dubhn  in  connection  with 
the  Irish  Lilerarv  Theatre  has  stimtdated 


From  a  drawing  by  J.  B.. Yeats, 

interest  in  his  poetry.  In  the  new  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  there  is  evidence  of  con- 
siderable revision,  for  Mr.  Yeats  is  a  fas- 
tidious artist,  restlessly  striving  after  per- 
fection. In  his  preface  he  tells  us  that 
the  poems  in  the  section  called  "The 
Rose"  are  expressions  of  his  maturer 
vision,  a  vision  of  "the  only  pathway 
from  which  he  may  hope  to  see  beauty 
and  wisdom  with  his  own  eves." 


Mr.  Grant  Richards,  the  London  pub- 
lisher, issued  a  few  weeks  ago  a  volume 
of  verse  to  which  no  name  was  attached. 


The   poems   have  attracted   an   luiusual 
amount  of  attention,  which  seems  well  de- 
served, and  we  now  understand  that  the 
new  poet  is  Lord  Alfred  Douglas.     We 
have    read    only    extracts    from    these 
poems,  but  we  have  seen  enough  to  make 
us  feel  that  poetry  to  the  author  of  The 
City  of  the  Satfl  is  a  serious  and  real  joy, 
the  relief  of  a  quick  and  sensitive  nature, 
and  that  the  endeavour  to  write  it  well  is 
both  a  passion  and  a  comfort.     There  is 
a  notable  distinction  about  his  work,  and 
his  manner,  vision,  interest  and  attraction 
are  all  his  own.     Like  most  poets,  this 
poet  loves  to  write  of  his  art,  and  the  last 
of  the  opening  sonnets  which  we  have 
seen  quoted  is  said  to  be  but  one  good  ex- 
ample among  many  pieces  devoted  to  the 
psychology  of  poetry  and  the  poet : 
Each  new  hour's  passage  is  the  acolyte 
Of  inartieulaie  song  and  syllable; 
.■\nd  every  passing  moment  is  a  bell 
To  mourn  the  dealh  of  undiscerned  delight. 
Where    is    the    sun    that    made    Ihe    noonday 

bright. 
.And  where  the  midnight  moon?    O  let  us  tell. 
In  long  carved  line  and  painted  parable. 
How   the  white   road   curves  down   into  the 

Only  to  build  one  crystal  barrier 
Against  this  sea  which  beats  upon  our  days; 
To  r.insom  one  lost  moment  with  a  rhyme : 
Or  if  fate  cries  and  grudging  gods  demur. 
To  clutch  Life's  hair,  and  thrust  one  naked 


Like 


phra 


n  knife  between  the  ribs  of  Tin 


Some  American  publisher  should  at 
once  give  us  an  edition  of  The  City  of 

Ihe  Soul. 

*t 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  opened  his  "Ex 
Libris"  in  the  July  number  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Maga::inc  with  a  satirical  commen- 
tary on  the  Daily  Telegraph's  choice  of 
the  Hundred  Best  Novels.  In  the  Au- 
gust number  he  has  promised  to  dis- 
course on  the  Gadshtll  Edition  of  the 
works  of  Charles  Dickens,  edited  by  .An- 
drew Lang  and  imported  into  this  coun- 
try by  Messrs.  Charles  Scrihner's  Sons. 
We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Henlev  back  in 
harness  again  and  hope  he  luay  speed 
well  and  merrily  with  his  entertaining 
"Ex  Libris."  The  Pall  Matt  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  distinguished  accession 
to  the  list  of  its  coiuributors. 
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The  extraordinary  grip  which  Dickens 
has  on  the  affections  of  the  English- 
speaking  races  was  well  exemplified  the 
other  day  at  the  Sotheby  sale  in  London 
of  Mr.  William  Wright's  collections  of 
editions  and  relics  of  Dickens.  The 
heartiness  and  inhesitancy  of  the  bidding 
was  a  splendid  ratification  of  the  homage 
which  Dickens  still  commands.  The 
day's  sale  prodnce<l  over  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Forster's  Life  of  Dickens,  with 
extra-illustrations,  alone  sold  for  two 
thousand  dollars.  Mr,  Wright,  who 
owned  the  collection,  brought  himself  in- 
to literary  notoriety  some  years  ago  with 
a  book  on  The  Brontes  in  Ireland,  and 
there  have  been  reports  from  time  to  time 
of  his  writing  a  new  life  of  Dickens  which 
is  to  supersede,  so  it  has  been  said,  the 
great  biography  b_\-  T'orster. 


News  reaches  us  that  the  house  in 
rioulogne  in  which  Dickens  wrote  Little 
Diirrit  has  been  pulled  down.  Dickens 
thought  that  this  house  had  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  the  gardens  attached  to  any 
house  that  he  had  inhabited  on  the  Conti- 
nent. These  grounds  still  remain,  and 
little  English  and  French  children  are 
playing  in  them  to-day — the  pupils  of  the 
nuns  known  as  the  Ladies  of  Nazareth. 
They  have  built  their  chapel  on  the  site  of 
the  house  in  which  the  author  who  loved 
little  children  lived  and  wrote.  In  anoth- 
er little  habitation  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood Dickens  stayed  one  sunmier,  and 
should  you  visit  Boulogne  you  will  have 
shown  you  the  dressing  room  in  which  he 
finished  Bleak  House.  The  neighbours, 
by  the  way,  thought  Dickens  every  inch,  a  ' 
I'Venchman  until  he  opened  his  mouth. 
\'ou  cannot  pass  through  Boulogne  with- 
out stumbling  over  a  pile  of  Dickens's 
reminiscences.  And  Thackeray,  that 
other  great  Englishman,  is  also  associated. 
as  readers  of  The  Yellow  Plush  Papers 
will    easily    remember,    with    Boulogne, 


having  been  a  guest  at  one  time  of  the 
unaltered  Hotel  des  Bains. 


We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  reports 
that  have  been  published  about  the  illness 
of  Maarten  Maartens  have  been  very  much 
ixaggerated.  His  recent  visit  to'  Lon- 
don was  marred  by  an  attack  of  blood 
poisoning,  but  in  a  few  days  he  had  re- 
covered and  was  able  to  make  some  visits 
before  returning  to  his  home  in  Holland. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr.  John 
Doiuic.  by  Edmund  Gosse,  will  be  ready 
for  publication  it  is  hoped  in  the  autumn. 
Mr.  Gosse  is  also  at  work  on  another 
book,  which  will  probably  appear  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  has  undertaken  to  edit 
a  series  of  French  romances  for  Messrs. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company. 


The  anonymous  author  of  Eliaabelb 
and  Her  German  Garden  and  The  Soli- 
tary Suinincr  is  said,  on  the  best  author- 
ity, to  be  a  young  woman  bearing  a  well- 
known  English  name  who  has  married 
into  one  of  the  smaller  Gennan  royal 
houses.  There  is  a  pronounced  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  good  critics  as  to 
the  value  of  her  work,  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  meets  with  public  approval. 

n 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne.  who  once  went  in 
quest  of  the  Golden  Girl,  is  now  bicycling 
through  England  on  a  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney. Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  "Sentimental 
Journey"  will  l>e  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  a  friend  who  accom- 
panies him  on  his  tour. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  the  author  of 
The  Forest  Lovers,  has  a  new  book  in  the 
press  which  will  be  entitled  Little  Novels 
cf  Italy. 
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The  Children's  Ptaygmurni 


Tile  fciKitaiii,  all  by  its  lonely  self, 

Plays  in  the  city  square ; 
And  the  sleepy  trees  are  kept  awake 

By  the  street  lamps'  flickering  gfare. 
Sometimes  a  madcap  wind  conKs  by. 

And  the  leaves  are  ail  a-stir, 
The  fountain  tumbles  in  mist  and  Spray, 

Trying  to  follow  her, 

Porhaps  she  told  tbfm,  these  city  ghosts. 

That  far  away  and  away. 
The  waters  re»t  on  a  lichen  breast, 

Or  lave  green  banks  in  their  play; 
That  a  cb«r  of  birds  is  percbetl  above, 

And  fiabes,  deep,  deep  a-down, 


In  Madison  Square  ^03 

Flash  a  silver  fin  where  the  liglit  pt'Ops  in, 
Down  ill  the  mosses  brown. 

And  the  leaves,  ah!  what  did  she  say  to  them, 

That  they  sighed  the  whole  night  through? 
Yet  their  pale  little  shadows  danced  on  the  pave. 

So  they  must  have  beeti  happy,  too. 
They  were  dancing  so  when  the  moon  chmbed  up 

Over  the  spire  tall, 
But  the  scared  little  elves  fled  away  with  themselves — 

They  did  not  know  her  at  all. 

Perhaps  Diana,  a  tip-toe  there 

On  the  tower  that  tilts  the  sky. 
Knows  where  they  went  and  jnsi  what  she  meant 

By  trying  to  climb  so  high ; 
Perhaps  Diana  knows  of  the  wind — 

Though  she  never  seems  to  know — 
For  she  turns  each  day  and  points  the  way 

\Vhere\er  the  breezes  go. 

They  must  have  been  talking  among  themselves. 

For  at  mom  when  the  children  came. 
The  fountain  sputtered  and  babbled  and  wept 

Trying  to  whisper  a  name : 
The  trees  bent  down  and  murmured  low 

To  the  children  so  fresh  and  free, 
The  trees  and  the  fountain  that  could  not  go, 

Yet  knew  where  they'd  like  to  be. 

They  tried  to  tell  of  the  wood's  dim  paths. 

Of  the  stars  o'er  the  sleeping  land. 
They  echoed  each  note  of  the  wild  bird's  call. 

So  the  children  might  understand : 
They  tried  so  hard  in  the  ways  they  knew. — 

So  what  could  they  do  but  weep  ? 
But  one  child  said:  "They  think  they're  in  bed. 

And  they're  talking  in  their  sleep!" 

Rcgiiia  Armstrong. 


THK  KSSAY  AND  SOMK  KSSAYISTS 


I. 


i.LUTARCH  and  Sen- 
eca were  soon  in  the 
foreground,"  writes 
\\alter  Pater  in  liis 
liescription  of  Mon- 
taigne's library  I'tlicy 
would  still  he  at  his 
ellKiw  to  test  and  be 
tested  :  masters  of  Ihe 
v\is(loni  tliat  was  coming  to 
1,  ripe  and  placid — from  the 
autumn  of  old  Rome,  of  life,  of  the  world, 
the  very  genius  of  second  thoughts,  of 
exquisite  tact  and  discretion,  of  judgment 
upon  knowledge."  It  is  impossible  to 
recall  the  earliest  of  modern  essayists  and 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  essay  as  a  lit- 
erary form  without  becoming  a«are  of  a 
rich  background  of  human  experience  and 
a  distinct  and  tenacious  (K-rsonality.  The 
books  at  the  c!l)0w  of  the  keen  Gascon 
observer  and  the  frank  Gascon  critic  rep- 
resented an  immense  accunndation  of  the 
phenomena  and  results  of  the  process  of 
living.  Generations  had  left  in  those  vol- 
umes a  deposit  of  knowledge  born  of  con- 
tact with  the  facts  of  life.  Art  and  beauty, 
knowledge  and  power,  were  in  those 
books ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Montaigne 
was  drawn  and  held  less  by  these  quali- 
ties than  by  the  deep  human  interest,  the 
wide  human  experience,  clarified,  ration- 
alised and  conserved  by  men  who.  having 
become  the  classics  of  our  time,  must  iiave 
been  the  free,  vital,  creative  men  of  their 
own  time ;  for  in  orderto  become  immortal 
one  must  first  live.  The  great  classics, 
instead  of  being  conceived  in  grammar 
and  bom  in  rhetoric,  as  our  unhappy 
methods  of  approaching  them  sometimes 
make  us  feel,  were  the  first-hand  obser\'- 
ers,  the  free-hand  narrators,  the  close-at- 
hand  artists  of  their  own  age.  They  were 
usually  innovators :  they  were  often  law- 
breakers: there  was  always  a  certahi  au- 
dacity of  soul  it!  them  :  for  a  man  must  be 
real  before  he  is  great,  and  to  be  real  one 
must  see  things  as  they  are.  and  not  as 
thev  arc  commonly  represented  to  be.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  Burns,  Words- 
worth and  Kipling — men  who  deal  freely 
with  their  material  and  are  suspected  or 
nccitscd  of  literary  heresy — become,  or 


are  likely  to  become,  the  classics  of  a 
succeeding  age.  Homer  and  Theocritus 
are  enshrined  in  such  eminent  respecta- 
iiility  that  we  are  likely  to  forget  that  the 
first  was  a  Bohemian  and  that  the  second 
consorted  familiarly  with  shepherds  and 
other  vulgar  persons. 

Montaigne,  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  at  hand,  brings  before  the  mind 
in  concrete  fashion  the  two  prime  factors 
in  the  essay :  wealth  of  human  experience 
and  a  personality  keen,  or  powerful,  or 
meditative.  The  e])ic  poet  may  come  be- 
fore the  historian,  and  is  more  likely  to 
furnish  the  true  record  of  spiritual 
growth;  lie  needs  only  a  tradition,  a  leg- 
end and  a  responsive  imagination.  He 
may  come  at  so  ear!)'  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  jieople  as  to  be  semi-mythical 
himself;  it  is  still  micertain  whether  the 
Homeric  poems  were  composed  by  Homer 
or.  to  recall  an  old  Oxford  joke,  by  an- 
other man  of  the  same  name.  Some  of  us 
will  hold  iiy  the  integrity  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  as  the  creation  of  an  artist, 
and  not.  in  their  present  form,  the  com- 
posite work  of  innumerable  forgotten 
poets ;  but  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether 
we  are  able  to  put  this  great  maker  in 
his  place  in  his  generation  and  call  him 
by  his  name;  the  essential  thing  is  that 
he  had  all  things  necessary  for  the  final 
and  noble  doing  of  his  work. 

The  dramatist  may  arrive,  as  did 
.^ischylus  and  Euripides,  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare,  at  the  end  or  in  the  heart 
of  great  popular  movements;  when  men 
are  largeh'  absorbed  in  action  and  are 
more  concerned  with  the  fruits  of  life 
than  with  its  interior  and  ultimate  sig- 
nificance, its  more  elusive  aspects,  its 
more  obscure  wisdom.  i"or  the  theme  of 
the  drama  is  man  in  action :  without  ac- 
tion there  is  no  character,  and  without 
character  there  is  no  dramatic  develop- 
ment or  climax.  The  dramatist  may 
come,  tiierefore,  as  he  came  ht  Greece,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  full  historic  unfold- 
ing of  race  life.  The  lyric  poet  generally 
follows  the  epic  poet,  but  whenever  lan- 
guage has  grown  musical  he  may  arrive: 
he  is.  of  all  makers  of  literature,  the  most 
independent,  for  he  needs  nothing,  save 
the  ability  to  look  into  his  own  heart  and 
the  skill  to  hold  the  common  currency  of 
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Speech,  as  it  passes  through  his  hands, 
long  enough  to  put  his  private  mark  on  it. 

The  novelist  has  come  late,  it  is  true; 
later  than  any  other  of  the  great  makers 
of  literature ;  but  he  is  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  story-teller,  and  the  story-teller 
has  had  his  tale  and  his  audience  these 
many  centuries.  He  belongs  to  the  youth 
of  the  race;  he  was  followed  and  loved 
when  men  were  children;  he  was  curi- 
ously and  unconsciously  predicting 
science,  foretelling  modern  invention  and 
foreshadowing  modern  art  when  Bagdad 
was  newly  built,  and  Damascus  was 
slowly  blossoming  into  gardens  and  ris- 
ing into  walls  beside  her  murmuring 
streams. 

The  epic  poet,  the  dramatist,  the  lyric 
poet  and  the  story-teller  get  their  inspira- 
tion largely  from  the  movement  of  the 
stream  of  life ;  they  may  appear  whenever 
the  vital  impulse  has  become  deep  and 
strong,  and  the  imagination  has  been 
energised ;  they  do  not  need  to  wait  upon 
experience,  which  is  the  record  of  accom- 
plished life. 

The  essayist,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pears late  in  the  field,  because  his  function 
Is  not  to  give  order  and  splendour  to  a 
race  movement,  to  exhibit  the  individual 
in  collision  with  the  laws  of  life  or  the 
institutions  of  society,  to  put  into  musical 
speech  the  emotions  or  longings  of  his 
own  heart,  to  make  stirring  or  beguiling 
romances  and  tales  out  of  the  possibilities 
of  human  intercourse  and  fortune ;  but  to 
meditate  upon  what  men  have  accom- 
plished, endured,  suffered  and  become  in 
order  to  frame  an  informal  philosophy, 
to  announce  a  body  of  precepts,  to  bring 
out  curious  or  significant  traits  of  char- 
acter, to  set  in  humorous  light  the  in- 
congruities, the  surprises  and  the  para- 
doxes of  human  destiny.  The  sculptor 
cannot  work  without  marble,  and  it  has 
been  noted  that  the  creative  centres  of 
this  noble  art  have  never  been  far  from 
quarries.  The  essayist  cannot  distil  the 
wisdom  of  life  until  he  has  a  consider- 
able accumulation  of  the  material  of  ex- 
perience to  work  upon.  He  presupposes 
a  certain  fulness  of  development,  a  certain 
ripeness  of  civilisation,  a  certain  growth 
of  culture.  He  need  not  be  less  original 
than  his  fellow-craftsmen,  but  the  form 
he  uses  appears  later  in  literary  develop- 
ment. The  essayist  has  no  place  in  primi- 
tive society ;  no  voice  in  early  literature ; 


he  is  the  product  of  a  riper  age ;  he  comes 
after  the  poet,  the  dramatist,  the  story- 
teller and  the  historian,  not  because  he  is 
an  imitator,  but  because  he  needs  their 
work  as  part  of  the  material  with  which 
he  deals. 

If  the  essayist  has  a  forerunner  it  is 
the  maker  of  the  proverb;  the  man  who 
puts  wisdom  into  portable  shape  by  pack- 
ing the  final  results  of  experience  into 
a  phrase.  But  the  proverb-maker  is,  as 
a  rule,  the  master  of  a  very  limited  field 
of  observation ;  he  runs  with  his  eyes  on 
the  ground,  concerned  to  discover  the 
secrets  of  purely  material  success.  His 
wisdom  is  often  pre-eminently  useful,  but 
it  is  rarely  profound,  searching  or  illumi- 
nating. The  proverbs  with  which  Don 
Quixote  is  so  thickly  sown  set  off  the 
idealism  of  one  of  the  great  gentlemen 
in  literature  quite  as  effectively  as  the 
burly  figure  and  coarse  sense  of  Sancho 
Panza.  It  is  noticeable  that  when  the 
sayings  of  Poor  Richard  take  a  moral 
turn  it  is  for  practical  ends.  The  essay- 
ist, on  the  other  hand,  delights  in  keen 
and  clear  perceptions  of  the  ways  of  men 
and  the  relation  of  success  or  failure  to 
cliaracter;  but  his  wisdom  is  only  inci- 
dentally prudential ;  he  is  not  intent  upon 
protecting  men  from  their  vices,  their 
follies  and  their  mistakes  by  furnishing 
them  with  a  portable  wisdom  in  the  form 
of  maxims  illustrative  of  the  value  of 
honesty,  temperance,  industry  and  thrift ; 
he  is  intent  upon  seeing  character  for  the 
interest  of  seeing  it,  upon  discovering  the 
interior  relations  of  things  because  that 
discovery  explains  their  outward  forms, 
upon  divining  the  humours  of  life  and 
the  secrets  of  fate,  because  both  satisfy 
the  craving  for  refreshment  or  for  truth. 

The  essay,  as  compared  with  the  epic- 
poem,  the  novel  or  the  history,  is  brief. 
Expanded  beyond  certain  limits,  it  in- 
evitably becomes  another  form  of  litera- 
ture. It  is  not  always  easy  to  mark  its 
limits ;  but  they  are  readily  seen  in  their 
concrete  illustration.  Macaulay's  essays 
may  deal  as  definitely  with  historical 
events  and  persons  as  his  history ;  but  the 
perspective  of  events  is  foreshortened,  the 
narrative  is  condensed,  the  principle  of 
selection  of  events  is  more  rigidly  applied, 
and  interest  is  fastened  not  upon  the  main 
current,  but  upon  some  side  current  or 
eddy,  upon  some  significant  incident  or 
figure.    The  essay  is  short,  not  because 
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the  material  is  limited  or  the  power  of  the 
essayist  unequal  to  fuller  or  more  com- 
plete discussion,  but  because  the  function 
of  the  essay  is  to  bring  into  clear  light  a 
single  truth,  or  a  group  of  closely  related 
truths,  a  single  character  or  a  set  of  kin- 
dred characters,  a  single  aspect  or  phase 
of  a  great  movement.  The  essayist  often 
has  a  complete  view  of  life  behind  all  his 
brief  and  condensed  reports  or  comments. 
Emerson's  essays  might  have  been  woven 
together  into  a  philosophical  exposition; 
Carlyle's  essays  constitute  a  fairly  com- 
plete body  of  spiritual  doctrine  and  might 
have  been  converted  into  history  or  theol- 
ogy ;  but  in  such  a  transformation  the  dis- 
tinctively literary  element  would  have 
been  greatly  reduced,  if  not  altogether 
lost. 

This  fact  may  bring  us  to  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  essay ;  it  is  not  only 
a  comment,  a  view  of  things,  it  is  also 
a  piece  of  literature.  The  essayist  is  .an 
artist;  one  who,  possibly  by  instinct  at 
the  start,  certainly  by  intelligeace  later, 
selects,  arranges  and  so  disposes  his  ma- 
terials as  to  give  them  the  highest  eflFec- 
tiveness,  the  greatest  charm  or  the  most 
searching  power.  The  true  essay  is  as 
distinctly  a  work  of  art  as  the  epic  or 
dramatic  poem,  the  novel  or  the  lyric. 
And  that  which  gives  it  the  quality  of  art 
is,  of  course,  form;  but  form  always  as 
an  expression  of  personality.  The  his- 
torian and  the  philosophical  writer  oblit- 
erate themselves ;  the  essayist  emphasises 
himself.  He  may  deal  with  the  facts  of 
history  or  the  principles  of  philosophy,  as 
Macaulayon  the  one  hand  andCarlyle  and 
Emerson  on  the  other  were  continually 
doing ;  but  he  is  not  content  to  set  facts 
or  principles  in  logical  order;  he  must 
give  them  vitality,  organic  relation,  sug- 
gestiveness,  beauty.  He  is  not  a  re- 
corder ;  he  is  an  artist,  and  it  is  the  neces- 
sity of  his  nature  that  facts  or  principles 
shall  be  interpreted  from  his  point  of 
view,  arranged  in  harmony  with  the  law 
of  his  mind,  set  forth  with  all  the  subtle 
harmonies  or  the  compelling  force  of  that 
free  and  characteristic  expression  of  him- 
self which  we  call  style. 

The  essay  is  essentially  a  study  of  a 
subject  or  person.  It  does  not  attempt 
a  complete  treatment,  a  portraiture  which 
brings  to  the  eye  every  detail  of  feature ; 
it  seeks  rather  to  catch  and  report  an  ex- 
pression which  is  significant  of  tempera- 


ment, an  attitude  which  discloses  charac- 
ter. It  is  not  concerned  to  tell  the  whole 
story,  but  only  such  part  of  it  as  seems 
most  dramatic,  suggestive  or  humorous. 
The  earlier  portrait  painters  conscien- 
tiously brought  in  every  minute  detail  of 
feature  and  every  accessory  of  dress; 
they  not  only  completed  their  work,  but 
they  idealised  it.  They  seemed  to  think 
that  the  unadorned  truth  was  not  only 
disloyal  to  art,  but  not  quite  respectful  to 
their  subjects.  Hence,  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  old 
regime  in  France,  of  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  of  the  last  century,  as  we  find  them 
on  the  walls  of  the  galleries.  The  found- 
ers of  our  own  state,  our  earlier  men  of 
letters,  our  older  social  leaders,  shared  in 
the  same  good  fortune.  Wherever  nature 
failed  them,  art  came  to  their  rescue.  The 
contemporary  painter  has  gone  to  the 
other  extreme;  he  is  intent  upon  getting 
at  the  character  and  making  it  tell  its 
story  on  his  canvas,  indifferent  to  the 
quality  or  interest  or  charm  of  that  story. 
He  is  concerned  to  represent  the  basal 
elements  in  the  face;  to  get  the  founda- 
tion before  the  eye.  When  he  has  seized 
the  character,  he  is  indifferent  to  detail ; 
he  is  sketchy  where  his  predecessor  was 
exact  and  elaborate.  Hence,  the  marvel- 
lous veracity  of  many  modern  portraits 
and  their  extraordinary  ugliness.  When 
the  artist  has  the  gift  of  representing  a 
man  not  as  he  looks  but  as  he  is,  unpleas- 
ant revelations  are  inevitable.  Of  Watts's 
portrait  Carlyle  writes:  "Decidedly  the 
most  insufferable  picture  that  has  yet 
been  made  of  me,  a  delirious-looking 
mountebank,  full  of  violence,  awkward- 
ness, atrocity  and  stupidity,  without  rec- 
ognisable likeness  to  anything  I  have  ever 
known  in  any  feature  of  me."  There  is 
something  of  Carlyle  in  it  nevertheless. 
In  like  manner  the  essayist  is  concerned 
not  to  present  a  subject  or  a  person  with 
complete  delineation,  but  in  an  attitude 
or  expression  which  is  significant  and 
characteristic. 

In  Mr.  Pater's  sketch  of  Montaigne, 
the  background  of  literature — that  rich 
deposit  and  accumulation  of  past  life- 
is  brought  into  clear  view :  but  the  chief 
emphasis  falls,  where  it  belongs,  on  the 
essayist  himself.  Even  in  his  most  im- 
personal moods  the  essayist,  like  the  poet 
and  the  novelist,  is  the  chief  factor  in  his 
work.    Plutarch,  Cicero  and  Bacon  dis- 
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CUSS  the  gravest  problems  of  experience 
in  a  philosophic  temper ;  but  the  attitude 
of  each  writer  toward  these  problems  is 
intensely  individual.     This  individuality 
is  revealed  in  the  selection  of  subjects, 
the  massing  of  facts,  the  choice  of  illus- 
tration and  example,  the  ethical  applica- 
tion, the  manner  and  style.     It  is  with 
morals   as   Plutarch   understands   them, 
with  friendship  and  old  age  as  Cicero  re- 
gards them,  with  honours,  station,  empire 
as  Bacon  values  them,  that  we  are  con- 
cerned when  we  open  the  pages  of  these 
essayists    of    the    most    serious    temper. 
Absorbed  as  he  appears  to  be  in  the  grav- 
ity of  his  themes,  and  intent  upon  bringing 
out  their  significance  in  an  impersonal 
way,   Bacon's  temperament  becomes  as 
distinct  in  our  consciousness  before  we 
have  done  with  the  essays  as   Charles 
Lamb's  or  De  Quincey's.     For  in  the 
essay,  as  in  any  work  of  art,  the  quality, 
the  charm,  that  which  lives,  come  from 
the  personality  of  the  artist.    This  is  the 
chief  factor;  the  materials  with  which 
he  deals  are  open  to  all  men;  they  are 
common  property;  it  is  the  method  of 
selection,    combination    and    expression 
which  counts.    If  we  want  the  bare  fact, 
we  go  to  history  or,  with  discrimination, 
to  the  newspaper ;  if  we  want  the  logical 
statement  of  principles,  we  go  to  philos- 
ophy; if  we  want  the  truth  below  the 
fact  as  a  man  of  genius  divines  it,  the 
truth  touched  with  beauty  as  it  lies  in 
the  vision  of  the  artist,  or  irradiated  with 
humour  and  projected  against  a  back- 
ground of  other  and  diverse  truth,  as  the 
humourist  sees  it,  we  turn  to  literature. 
In  the  essay  we  get  a  glimpse  of  charac- 
ter, a  turn  of  humour,  a  significant  aspect 
of  affairs,  interpenetrated  by  a  rich  per- 
sonality. 

It  may  be  well,  too,  to  recall'  one  of 
the  primary  meanings  of  the  word,  and 
to  remind  ourselves  that  an  essay  is  an 
attempt,  a  trial,  a  test.  It  involves  a  cer- 
tain risk,  because  the  essayist  cannot 
count  for  success  on  the  trustworthiness 
and  importance  of  his  facts ;  in  order  to 
succeed,  he  must  make  the  telling  com- 
bination in  the  characteristic  style.  The 
accurate  historian  may  fail  to  attain  the 
quality  of  literature  and  yet  become  an 
authority:  but  if  the  essayist  falls  short 
of  charm  or  grace  or  power,  he  falls  like 
Lucifer.  Every  essay  is,  therefore,  a  trial 
or  test  of  strength  or  ease,  and  the  essay- 


ist must  find  his  charm  and  his  power 
within  himself. 

"The  autumnal  wisdom,"  the  "  judg- 
ment upon  knowledge,"  of  which   Mr. 
Pater  speaks,  begin  to  be  distilled  and 
formed  whenever  meditative  minds  find 
a  mass  of  experience  behind  them.    This 
experience  may  not  have  taken  on  the 
form  and  order  of  written  history;   it 
may  be  traditional,  it  may  be  indicated  by 
proverbs  passing  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration along  the  obscure  paths  by  which 
homely  wisdom  travels  from  race  to  race. 
In  some  form  it  must  exist ;  and  it  never 
comes  into  being  until  a  fairly  advanced 
stage  of  development  has  been  reached. 
Men  do  not  attempt  to  rationalise  ex- 
perience until  they  have  come  to  some 
degree    of    spiritual    self-consciousness. 
The  Hebrew  mind  was  not  primarily  an 
artistic  mind,  although  creative  on  the 
very  highest  plane  and  along  the  sublim- 
est  lines.     It   was   concerned   primarily 
with  truth  rather  than  with  the  expres- 
sion of  truth.     The  historian,  the  poet, 
the  rhapsodist,  the  psalmist,  the  prophet, 
appear  in  rapid  succession  in  Hebrew  lit- 
erature; but  the  essayist  hardly  finds  his 
place    there.      Indeed,    until    Professor 
Moulton  restored  experimentally  its  lit- 
erary form  to  the  Bible  the  essay  was 
probably  found  in  its  pages  by  very  few 
of  its  most  devout  readers.    The  essayist 
is  there,  however,  and  his  work  has  very 
great  interest,  because  it  marks  the  transi- 
tion from  proverb-making  to  essay-writ- 
ing ;  from  the  impersonal  condensation  of 
experience  to  its  expansion  through  the 
introduction  of  the  element  of  tempera- 
ment  and   the   literary   sense.      In   this 
process  the  form  of  the  proverb  is  not 
only  enlarged,  but  its  content  of  wisdom 
is  immensely  broadened ;  it  is  no  longer 
a  mere  aphorism  of  prudence,  it  is  a  com- 
ment full  of  spiritual  discernment ;  taking 
into  account  the  fortunes  of  a  man's  spirit 
as  well  as  of  his  body.     What-  could  be 
finer  in  insight  or  more  compact  in  wis- 
dom and  form  than  these  familiar  and 
yet  unfamiliar  words: 

Wisdom  exalteth  her  sons,  and  taketh  hold 
of  them  that  seek  her.  He  that  loveth  her 
loveth  life;  and  they  that  seek  her  early  shall 
\)C  filled  with  gladness.  ?Ic  that  holdeth  her 
fast  shall  inherit  glory ;  and  where  he  entereth. 
the  Lord  will  bless.  They  that  do  her  service 
shall  minister  to  the  Holy  One ;  and  them  that 
love  her  the  Lord  doth  love.    He  that  givcth 
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car  unto  her  shall  judge  the  nations;  and  he 
that  giveth  heed  unto  her  shall  dwell  securely. 
If  he  trust  her,  he  shall  inherit  her;  and  his 
generations  shall  have  her  in  posiession.  For 
at  the  first  she  will  walk  with  hiin  in  crooked 
ways,  and  will  bring  fear  and  dread  upon  him, 
and  torment  him  with  her  discipline,  until  she 
may  trust  his  soul,  and  try  him  by  her  judg- 
ments; then  will  she  return  again  the  straight 
way  unto  him,  and  will  gladden  him,  and  re' 
veal  to  him  her  secrets.  If  he  go  astray,  she 
will  forsake  him,  and  give  him  over  to  his 
fall. 

This  is  not  a  paragraph  torn  from  a 
philosophical  discussion ;  it  is  a  piece  of 
true  literature.  It  has  the  ripe  touch  of 
true  "autumnal  wisdom";  that  wisdom 
which  is  the  most  precious  deposit  of  the 
large  experience  and  wide  observation; 
that  ''judgment  upon  knowledge"  which 
cannot  be  formed  or  pronounced  until  a 
great  field  has  been  traversed  and  ex- 
plored. It  is  very  brief,  and  yet  within 
narrow  limits  it  brings  a  man  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  deepest  truths  of  living; 
it  is  condensed,  and  it  deals  with  princi- 
ples, and  yet  it  is  as  concrete  in  its  way 
as  the  Psalms  of  David  or  the  Book  of 
Job.  Wisdom  is  presented  not  as  an  ab- 
straction but  as  a  person ;  she  does  not 
send  invisible  influences  to  a  man  at  long 
intervals;  she  walks  beside  him,  guiding 
or  forsaking  him  at  his  will,  in  real  flesh- 
and-blood  companionship.  Here  is  not 
only  truth  but  a  personality;  and  here, 
consequently,  is  an  essay,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  significant. 

In  literature  of  such  duration  and  scope 
as  the  Greek  and  Latin,  registering  all 
the  stages  of  racial  development  from  the 
earliest  hymns  to  the  gods  to  those  terri- 
ble satires  which  mark  not  only  the  de- 
cline of  the  human  but  the  passing  of  the 
divine,  the  essay  is  found  in  clear  and 
characteristic,  although  not  in  fully,  de- 
veloped form.  In  tlie  masters  of  the 
classic  essay — Plutarch,  Seneca,  Cicero — 
the  element  of  personality  is  distinct  and 
organic,  but  it  is  subordinate  to  the  ma- 
terial. Emphasis  rests  on  the  truth 
rather  than  the  presentation  of  the  truth ; 
so  far  as  he  can  the  writer  conceals  him- 
self behind  his  art:  for  the  classical 
method  was  as  consistently  objective  as 
the  nature  of  the  artist,  always  craving 
expression,  permitted.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle exaggeration  of  statement  or  eccen- 
tricity of  opinion;  there  is  a  balance, 


moderation  and  poise  which  betray  the 
influence  of  a  general  agreement  concern- 
ing the  function  of  the  writer.  The  force 
of  organised  traditional  opinion,  which 
has  disclosed  in  French  literature  its 
value  and  its  w^eakness,  is  steadily 
brought  to  bear  to  keep  the  genius  of  the 
individual  well  within  the  bounds  of  recog- 
nised order.  There  is  no  license  of  indi- 
viduality among  the  classical  essayists; 
they  are  weighty,  serious,  dignified. 
They  are  not  hampered,  because  they 
have  no  desire  to  be  other  than  they  are 
or  to  do  other  than  they  do;  but  we  feel 
as  if  we  were  getting  the  most  out  of 
their  subjects,  but  not  out  of  them.  We 
are  in  closer  touch  with  Plutarch  in  the 
Lives  than  in  the  Morals;  we  are  nearer 
Cicero  in  the  orations  than  in  the  medita- 
tions on  friendship  or  old  age. 

The  background  of  experience  or  truth 
is  more  prominent  than  the  personality 
of  the  essayist  in  the  older  essay ;  it  was 
the  special  function  of  the  essay  in  its 
modern  form  to  shift  the  emphasis  to  the 
writer  and  to  give  personality  its  freest 
play.  Modern  literature,  in  the  sense  of 
complete  and  perfectly  authenticated 
work,  may  almost  be  said  to  begin  with 
Montaigne,  whose  name  is  more  com- 
pletely identified  with  the  essay  than  any 
other  in  literary  history,  and  whose  mind 
was  perhaps  as  typical  and  representative 
as  any  that  has  ever  chosen  this  form  of 
expression.  Bacon  was  a  philosopher, 
a  lawyer  and  a  statesman ;  Carlyle  was  an 
historian ;  Charles  Lamb  w-as  a  critic ;  but 
Montaigne  was  never  other  than  an  es- 
sayist. The  form  fitted  his  temperament 
completely;  he  loved  a  wide  and  rich 
discursiveness;  he  touched  at  all  ports 
and  he  never  overstayed  his  first  fresh 
impressions.  He  charged  Aristotle  with 
having  an  oar  in  every  water  and  med- 
dling with  all  things ;  but,  compared  with 
Montaigne,  the  philosopher  was  a  dweller 
at  the  fireside.  Montaigne's  interest  and 
curiosity  carried  him  everywhere.  That 
keen,  sceptical  temper  of  his  made  him 
one  of  the  closest  of  observers,  but  did 
not  permit  him  to  linger  long  at  any 
place.  He  was  a  bom  traveller,  and  the 
traveller  does  not  live  with  people  or  sub- 
jects, or  surrender  himself  to  the  work 
of  mastering  a  single  field;  he  enjoys, 
studies,  records  and  passes  on.  He  uses 
the  philosophers  and  is  often  on  their 
ground,  but  he  is  not  one  of  them.    He 
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sees  for  a  certain  distance  eye  to  eye  with 
the  moralist ;  but  he  also  sees  many  things 
which  escape  them.  He  had  no  final 
system  of  things ;  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  finalities  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mind  in  its  present  stage;  he  thought 
many  questions  insoluble,  and  he  was  not 
made  unhappy  by  the  discovery.  He  did 
not  reject  the  Absolute,  but  he  regarded 
it  as  beyond  his  comprehension  and  gave 
himself  up  with  eager  delight  to  the 
study  of  the  Relative;  he  was,  accord- 
ingly, not  deep  and  prophetic;  he  was 
inquisitive,  fertile,  rich  in  immedate  re- 
sources, ripe  in  ^'judgment  upon  knowl- 
edge." He  went  through  life,  not  with 
a  profound  sense  of  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility, but  with  consuming  and 
contagious  interest.  He  covers  an  im- 
mense surface.  To  a  mind  of  this  quality 
the  essay  was  exactly  adapted,  and  Mon- 
taigne remains  its  typical  master. 

It  is  easy  to  recall  him,  because  he 
painted  his  own  portrait  almost  as  often 
as  did  Rembrandt.  Low  in  stature, 
strongly  built,  slow  of  speech,  though 
full  of  thought;  retiring  from  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Bordeaux  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  and  settling  himself  on  his 
estate  in  Perigord,  in  order  that  he  might 
live  his  own  life  and  nourish  his  own 
thoughts ;  a  practical  farmer ;  an  uncom- 
promising truth-teller  and  fair-dealer  in 
all  things;  letting  his  doors  stand  wide 
when  other  houses  were  closed  and  gar- 
risoned like  forts ;  sowing  deep  the  seeds 
of  confidence  and  respect  in  his  own 
neighbourhood;  a  man  of  pleasure  and 
a  more  than  easy  liver  turned  student; 
alone  much  of  the  time  in  his  tower ;  his 
books  about  him,  his  eye  ceaselessly 
searching  history  and  his  own  time;  at 
home  in  the  world  and  frankly  of  it; 
looking  with  a  lenient  eye  on  all  phases 
of  human  life,  but  holding  steadily  to 
absolute  integrity ;  plain  of  speech  to  the 
verge  of  grossness  and  sometimes  over  the 
line,  and  yet  so  frank  and  honest  withal 
that  he  disarms  our  criticism  when  we 
recall  the  men  for  whom  and  the  time 
in  which  he  wrote.  Immensely  interested 
in  himself,  his  thoughts,  occupations, 
journeys,  books,  diseases;  and  yet  writ- 
ing over  his  own  name  the  significant 
words  "Que  seals  jef"  When  a  man  hon- 
estly asks  himself,  "What  do  I  know  ?'*  he 
may  be  a  good  deal  of  an  egotist  without 
losing*  his  poise.    Montaigne  was  not  a 


great  man  as  Dante  and  Shakespeare 
were  great ;  but  he  was  great  in  breadth 
and  variety  of  interest,  in  the  wisdom  of 
clear  sight,  in  continuous  fertility. 

In  the  characteristic  study  *'Of  Lyers** 
Montaigne  humorously  confesses  his  de- 
fects of  memory  and  solaces  himself 
with  an  enumeration  of  compensations. 
"Above  all,"  he  writes,  "old  men  are 
dangerous,  who  have  only  the  mem- 
orie  of  things  past  left  them,  and  have 
lost  the  remembrance  of  their  repeti- 
tions.'' He  escaped  this  peril ;  for  while 
he  is  one  of  the  most  talkative  men  in 
literature,  he  is  never  garrulous.  He 
struck  the  note  of  the  essay  when  he  put 
himself  on  easy  terms  with  the  reader, 
laid  aside  the  formalities  of  the  grand 
style  and  spoke  directly,  simply  and 
straight  to  the  heart  of  his  subject.  The 
epic  or  dramatic  poet  cannot  put  oflf  his 
singing  robes  and  ought  not  to  make  the 
attempt;  the  lyric  poet  must  keep  his 
distance  or  lose  something  of  his  charm ; 
the  historian  and  the  novelist  talk  to  us, 
but  not  with  us;  the  essayist  alone  puts 
us  in  an  equality  with  himself  and  gains 
by  the  familiarity.  He  is  the  most  friendly 
and  companionable  of  all  the  great  writ- 
ers; there  is  nobody  quite  like  him  for 
a  dark  day  and  an  open  fire.  There  are 
certain  ceremonies  to  be  observed  with 
Dante  and  Milton;  it  is  like  going  to 
Court  to  open  The  Divine  Comedy  or 
Paradise  Lost;  and  one  must  choose  his 
hour  for  Lear  or  Faust;  but  when  was 
Charles  Lamb  out  of  place,  or  Addison 
de  trop,  or  Alexander  Smith's  Dream- 
thorp  out  of  key?  The  essayist  is  on 
easy  terms  with  us  from  the  start,  be- 
cause his  interests  and  ours  are  identical ; 
he  cares  for  the  very  things  we  are  al- 
ways looking  for — the  significant,  char- 
acteristic, unusual,  humorous  things.  He 
is  concerned  primarily  with  the  imme- 
diate human  interest  in  things.  He  is 
not  blind  to  ultimate  ends  nor  indifferent 
to  interior  relations ;  he  is  always  a  philos- 
opher at  heart;  but  his  attention  is  fas- 
tened on  the  illustration  of  every  kind  of 
human  quality.  He  makes  us  see  the 
man  first;  and  then,  later,  he  may  turn 
the  man  inside  out  if  he  chooses. 

If  Montaigne's  memory  was  weak,  he 
re-enforced  it  with  the  memory  of  the 
race;  no  man  draws  his  incidents  from 
a  wider  field.  He  set  the  fashion,  fol- 
lowed to  Miss  Repplier's  time,  of  getting 
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the  strength  out  of  quotations  by  setting^ 
them  in  a  new  order  and  furnishinjT^  them 
with  a  fuller  context.  The  sturdy  Gas- 
con, who  professed  not  to  love  rcadinj;^ 
and  declared  that  an  hour's  unbroken 
companionship  with  a  book  was  enough, 
was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
Plutarch  and  the  classics;  but  they  were 
terms  of  equality,  and  he  gave  as  much 
as  he  took.  It  is  a  great  piece  of  good 
fortune  to  be  intelligently  quoted;  it  is 
the  highest  kind  of  recognition,  and  it 
gives  one  the  advantage  of  having  light 
flashed  upon  his  thought  from  a  different 
quarter. 

Montaigne  had  the  older  world  behind 
him,  and  the  newer  world  about  him 
he  studied  with  a  keen  eye ;  he  was  rich, 
therefore,  in  ''autumnal  wisdom."  Emer- 
son makes  him  describe  himself  as  grey 
and  autumnal.  But  that  which  gives  the 
essays  their  flavour  and  quality  is  not 
the  richness  of  their  background,  but  the 
vigorous,  free,  frank  personality  of  the 
essayist — the  first  of  the  great  egotists  in 
literature.  The  classical  attitude  is  re- 
versed— the  first  modern  essayist  is  as 
much  concerned  with  himself  as  was 
Rousseau  or  Byron.  *'I  confess  myself 
in  public,"  he  wrote.  *'I  have  no  other 
end  in  writing  but  to  discover  myself. 
If  the  world  find  fault  that  I  speak  too 
much  of  myself,  I  find  fault  that  they  do 
not  so  much  as  think  of  themselves." 
There  was  no  plan  in  the  work ;  he  wrote 
only  when  the  humour  was  on  him  and 
concerning  things  which  interested  him. 
He  did  not,  apparently,  take  his  readers 
into  account;  he  felt  no  responsibility 
toward  them.  He  proposed  nothing  more 
ambitious  than  a  record  of  his  thoughts, 
impressions,  habits,  tastes,  judgments 
and  feelings.  He  had  much  to  say  about 
the  world,  but  only  at  the  points  at  which 
it  touched  him.  His  success  lies  in  the 
fact  that  his  personality  was  so  interest- 
ing, and  that  his  confession  has  such 
frankness,  vigour,  reality.  The  older 
essayists  had  described  the  world  as  de- 
tached from  themselves;  he  described  it 
as  it  made  room  for  him,  reflected  him, 
gave  him  food  for  thought.  There  is 
nothing  so  interesting  to  man  as  a  man, 
and  men  are  rarely  seen  in  clear  light. 
This  man  turned  the  searchlight  of  his 
penetrating  mind  full  upon  himself.  He 
took  the  world  into  his  confidence,  and  the 
world  has  not  betrayed  him. 


Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  treated  the 
world  with  grave  courtesy,  but  did  not 
put  himself  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
it.  Neither  his  matter  nor  his  manner 
invites  familiarity.  When  Lord  Bur- 
leigh put  off  his  official  robes  he  said, 
"Lie  there,  Lord  Chancellor";  glad,  ap- 
parently, of  an  easy  return  to  his  natural 
station.  Bacon  never  lays  aside  the  grand 
manner ;  he  always  wears  his  robes.  No 
element  in  his  life  is  more  tragic  than  the 
contrast  between  the  habitual  dignity  of 
his  bearing  and  the  occasional  littleness 
of  his  action.  That  there  were  strains  of 
greatness  in  him  is  beyond  question ;  such 
strains  as  are  constantly  heard  in  his  es- 
says do  not  issue  from  hollow  natures. 
If  Montaigne  loved  to  gossip  about  mat- 
ters of  all  degrees  of  importance.  Bacon 
loved  to  invest  every  subject  he  touched 
with  the  gravity  of  far-reaching  relation- 
ships, or  with  a  dignity  of  approach 
which  was  like  a  royal  progress.  Mon- 
taigne's autumnal  wisdom  was  distilled 
from  knowledge  of  the  most  trifling  as 
well  as  of  the  most  momentous  things; 
Bacon's  judgment  upon  knowledge  was 
accumulated  apparently  by  habitual  con- 
tact with  the  most  far-reaching  themes. 
Both  essayists  possess  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  that  final  and  higher  product  of 
knowledge  which  we  call  wisdom;  but 
Bacon's  principle  of  selection  was  far 
more  rigid  than  Montaigne's.  The  Gas- 
con entertained  himself  with  "all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men" ;  the  Englishman 
associated  only  with  the  great.  He  is, 
therefore,  narrower  in  range  than  his 
great  predecessor  and  his  human  interest 
is  less.  No  one  comes  in  contact  with 
Bacon  without  receiving  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  his  power ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
his  readers  do  not  love  him.  They  are  some- 
what in  awe  of  him.  Montaigne  has  a 
rich  background,  but  he  keeps  himself 
easily  in  the  fore ;  he  is  the  central  figure 
and  dominates  the  subject.  Bacon,  on 
the  other  hand,  withdraws  himself  and 
puts  us  in  direct  contact  with  his  themes 
and  his  thought.  In  Montaigne  personal- 
ity is  the  chief  element  of  charm  and 
interest ;  in  Bacon  the  compelling  power 
resides  in  a  noble  treatment  of  great  mat- 
ters. Bacon's  personal  contribution  to 
his  work  is  the  quality  of  his  mind;  the 
affinities  of  his  thought,  revealed  in  his 
selection  of  themes  and  the  greatness  of 
his  manner.  There  is  little  egotism ;  there 
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is  rather  the  disposition  to  leave  the  stagfe 
clear  for  the  aclors.  The  bare  list  of 
Bacon's  topics  has  an  educational  quality : 
"Of  Death,"  "Of  Great  Place,"  "Of  Em- 
pire," "Of  Ambition,"  "Of  Honour  and 
Reputation,"  "Of  the  True  Greatness  of 
Kingdoms  and  Estates." 

Not  only  is  the  manner  on  a  level  with 
the  themes,  but  Bacon's  attitude  toward 
his  art  has  the  same  elevation.  The  sec- 
ond half  of  his  title  is  significant  of  his 
purpose — "Essays  or  Counsels  Civill  and 
Morall,"  He  was  not  intent,  as  was  Mon- 
taigne, to  touch  the  things  that  interested 
him,  and  to  draw,  with  a  thousand  appar- 
ently careless  strokes,  his  own  portrait; 
he  set  himself  to  transform  the  wisdom 
of  knowledge  into  the  wisdom  of  life  by 
continually  applying  this  wisdom  to  great 
affairs  of  conduct  and  public  action. 
"The  greatest  trust,  between  man  and 
man,"  he  writes,  "is  the  Trust  of  Giving 
Counsell.  For  in  other  Confidences,  Men 
commit  the  parts  of  life;  Their  Lands, 
their  Goo<ls,  their  Children,  their  CrcJit. 


some  particular  Affaire;  But  to  such,  as 
they  make  their  Counsellours,  they  com- 
mit the  whole;  By  how  much  the  more, 
they  are  obliged  to  all  Faith  and  integ- 
rity. The  wisest  Princes,  need  not  think 
it  any  diminution  to  their  Grealnesse,  or 
derogation  to  their  Sufficiency,  to  rely 
upon  Counsell.  God  himselfe  is  not  with- 
out; But  hath  made  it  one  of  the  great 
Names,  of  his  blessed  Sonne;  The  Cottn- 
scllour." 

And  however  lacking  in  faith  lie  may 
have  been  in  other  matters,  in  his  deal- 
ings with  his  readers  Bacon  never  vio- 
lates his  trxist.  In  no  other  kindred  body 
of  writing  is  there  more  weight  of 
thought,  more  concentration  of  intellec- 
tual power  or  loftier  dignity  of  manner. 
In  a  certain  noble  eloquence  the  essays 
have  never  been  surpassed;  if  they  have 
not  the  long  organ  roll  of  Milton's  and 
Hooker's  prose,  they  have  the  same  mas- 
sive quality  touched  an<l  vivified  by  im- 
agination. 

HamiUon  W.  Mabie. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

Dick  Steele,  who  so  did  love  his  wife  and  friend, 
Who  gave  to  Addison  of  praise  no  end. 

And  wrote  his  Prue  such  tender  letters  daily 

I  like  and  love.    What  though  he  took  life  gaily 
And  sometimes  did  strict  laws  of  right  offend  ? 
His  sins  are  free  from  guile.    His  deeds  portend 

No  serpent's  craft :  he  crawls  not,  is  not  scaly. 

No  faults  of  his  could  land  him  in  Old  Bailey. 

High  spirits  and  warm  heart ;  a  wit  as  sweet 

As  it  was  shining ;  courage  high  as  any ; 
And  civic  virtue,  giving  to  his  seat 

In  Parliament  a  fortress  for  the  many — 
Say,  are  not  these  a  character  complete. 

And  need  we  care  for  wasted  pound  or  penny? 

Charles  Woodward  HutsoH. 
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r  is  an  unfortunate  re- 
sult of  the  intense 
specialisation  of  our 
time,  that  a  certain 
type  of  specialist  is 
always  so  narrowed 
by  his  devotion  to  a 
single  sphere  of 
study  as  not  only  to 
take  no  interest  in  other  lines  of  effort, 
but  to  ignore  and  sometimes  to  despise 
them  altogether.  This  is  a  pity  for  many 
reasons ;  but  chiefly  because  it  so  greatly 
impairs  the  effectiveness  of  the  special- 
ist's own  work.  For  a  lawyer  to  know 
nothing  of  history,  for  a  theologian  to 
be  ignorant  of  modern  philosophical 
speculation,  and  for  an  historian  to  leave 
out  of  his  equipment  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  psychology,  is  to  reject  some- 
thing that  would  in  each  case  double  the 
efficiency  of  his  own  special  knowledge 
when  this  is  directed  to  any  practical  and 
definite  end.  A  specialist  who  will  not 
gladly  avail  himself  of  every  help  and 
every  adornment  obtainable  from  every 
possible  source,  is  like  an  artisan  who  will 
use  no  tools  save  those  which  he  has  him- 
self provided  at  the  beginning  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship. The  highest  type  of  spe- 
cialist is  too  enlightened  to  be  narrow. 
He  puts  himself  in  touch  with  every  one 
whose  work  can  in  any  way  illustrate 
and  illumine  his,  and  he  recognises  that 
whatever  will  make  the  results  of  his  own 
research  most  easily  intelligible,  most 
widely  useful,  and  most  truly  stimulating 
and  inspiring,  is  a  thing  to  be  welcomed 
joyfully  as  an  adjunct  to  his  immediate 
purpose. 

Scarcely  any  single  field  is  so  surely 
valuable  to  the  expositor  of  other  learn- 
ing as  is  the  field  of  literary  study, 
whether  this  study  takes  the  form  of 
reading  for  the  enrichment  of  the  mind 
or  merely  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  clar- 
ity and  force  of  style;  yet  literary  study 
as  such  is  too  often  looked  at  as  a  mere 
fooling  away  of  time.  When  the  craze 
for  being  German  struck  the  world  of 
American  and  English  scholarship  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  no- 
tion got  abroad  that  no  one  who  wrote 
well  could  by  any  possibility  be  other 
than  a  superficial  person.     If  he  was  not 


dull  and  prosy  and  dislocated  in  his  way 
of  putting  things,  then  he  was  **popular,'* 
and  that  was  the  most  dreadful  condem- 
nation possible.  Conversely^  it  came  to 
he  held  that  if  a  writer  zvas  dull  and 
prosy  and  dislocated,  then  by  that  very 
fact  he  was  proved  to  be  profound.  This 
way  of  classifying  scholarship  on  a  stylis- 
tic basis  was  all  very  well  at  first,  but 
presently  when  the  superficial  persons 
discovered  the  rules  of  the  game,  they 
quickly  learned  the  trick  of  being  prosy, 
too,  and  some  of  them  at  last  succeeded 
in  writing  rather  more  boresomely  than 
even  the  profoundest  scholars — and  then 
there  came  a  natural  reaction,  so  that 
now  both  Americans  and  Englishmen  are 
beginning  to  see  that  clearness  of  thought 
and  clearness  of  expression  are  naturally 
and  inevitably  allied,  and  that  if  a  scholar 
is  not  really  muddle-headed  there  is  no 
particular  intellectual  consecration  to  be 
got  from  writing  as  though  he  were. 

Just  now,  indeed,  both  Americans  and 
Englishmen  have  learned  that  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  Germans  and  the  lucidity 
of  the  French  make  a  very  admirable 
combination.  It  is  too  bad  that  this  was 
not  earlier  discovered,  especially  by  some 
eminent  historians  and  writers  upon 
philosophic  subjects.  Some  of  the  ablest 
treatises  in  our  language  would  not  then 
have  been  as  they  now  are,  morasses  of 
ambiguity  and  quagmires  of  contorted 
speech,  nor  would  they  need  to  be  trans- 
lated into  intelligible  English  before  their 
authors  can  ever  hope  to  be  known  out- 
side the  innermost  sanctuaries  of  learn- 
ing— ^before  the  immense  erudition  of 
Stubbs,  for  example,  can  receive  some  of 
the  applause  that  is  given  to  the  pictu- 
resque inaccuracy  of  Froude. 

It  is  less  for  style,  however,  than  for 
substance  that  workers  in  other  fields 
might  do  well  to  give  some  special 
thought  to  literary  study.  Whoever 
writes  a  book  presumably  decides  to  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  dis- 
coveries, or  his  opinions,  or  his  criticisms 
known  to  others.  Presumably  also  he 
would  like  these  others  to  be  as  numerous 
as  possible.  Naturally,  then,  the  medium 
through  which  he  seeks  to  gain  a  hearing 
should  be  the  most  effective  one,  and  his 
exposition  should  be  as  attractive  and  as 
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intelligible  as  is  consistent  with  the  dig- 
nity and  also  the  scientific  thoroughness 
of  what  he  has  to  say.  This  being  so,  the 
value  of  a  more  than  superficial  literary 
knowledge  is  readily  apparent ;  for  every 
intelligent  person  is  a  reader,  and  litera- 
ture thus  affords  a  common  ground  on 
which  many  minds  can  meet  and  under- 
stand each  other.  Allusion,  illustration, 
quotation — all  these  are  intensely  illum- 
inating, and  the  mind  that  is  enriched  by 
reading  can  brighten  the  dullest  or  the 
most  abstract  of  subjects  by  a  deftly  tact- 
ful use  of  literary  material  in  its  exposi- 
tion; just  as  Gladstone  when  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  made  his  analysis  of 
the  annual  budget  as  interesting  as  any 
novel. 

If  this  be  true  of  almost  any  theme, 
with  much  more  vividness  is  the  truth 
apparent  in  those  subjects  with  which  lit- 
erature possesses  a  natural  affinity.  An 
admirable  example  of  what  we  mean  is 
now  before  us  in  a  volume  which  is 
primarily  a  collection  of  studies  in  musi- 
cal criticism,  but  which  even  a  person 
wholly  ignorant  of  music  can  read  with 
pleasure  and  instruction  because  of  the 
unusual  quality  of  its  literary  style  and 
because  its  author's  meanings  are  almost 
everywhere  made  clear  through  his  felic- 
itous and  abundant  use  of  literary  paral- 
lels.* Musical  criticism,  indeed,  quite 
easilyadmits  of  being  rendered  into  terms 
of  literature ;  for  music  and  literature  are 
almost  one  in  their  motives,  their  themes, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  appeal  they  make 
to  man's  complex  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional being,  just  as  historically  they  are 
one  in  their  origins.  For  it  is  not  mere- 
ly on  the  sensuous  side  tliat  music  speaks 
to  those  who  listen  to  it,  but  on  the  side 
of  reason  too;  so  that  to-day,  as  Mr. 
Huneker  points  out,  while  its  object  is 
neither  to  preach  nor  to  philosophise,  it 
has  passed  beyond  the  decorative  stage, 
and  has  striven  to  attain  whatever  the 
written  and  the  spoken  word  have 
wrought. 

Beethoven  filled  it  with  his  overshadowing 

passion,  and  shall  we  say  ethical  philosophy? 

Schumann  and  the  romanticists  gave  it  colour, 

glow  and  bizarre  passion ;  Wagner  moulded  its 

forms  into  rare  dramatic  shapes;  and  Brahms 

has  endeavoured  to  fill  the  old  classic  bottles 

with  the  new  wine  of  the  romantics. 

♦Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music.     By  James 
Huneker.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


And  finally  came  Richard  Strauss,  the 
musical  exponent  of  Nietzsche,  with  his 
attempt  to  depict  pure  thought,  pure 
philosophical  ideas,  in  tone.  For  almost 
every  phase,  then,  of  literature  there  is  a 
corresponding  phase  in  music,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  most  obvious  thing  in  the 
world  that  the  critic  of  music  should  ex- 
plain himself  in  the  language  of  the  critic 
of  literature.  What  we  marvel  at,  how- 
ever, is  the  real  brilliancy  and  power  and 
the  subtle  suggestiveness  with  which  Mr. 
Huneker  has  carried  out  his  purpose — the 
ease  and  energy,  the  force  and  the  au- 
dacity of  much  that  he  has  written.  Even 
to  discuss  the  musical  opinions  of  so  ac- 
complished and  authoritative  a  critic 
would  be  presumption  in  the  present 
writer,  nor  would  any  such  discussion  be 
appropriate  in  these  columns;  but  this 
book  of  Mr.  Huneker^s  is  so  striking 
from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view  as  to 
justify  an  even  more  extended  notice 
than  we  can  give  it  here. 

Our  admiration  is  due  first  of  all  to 
the  wealth  of  literary  allusion  which  the 
book  contains,  and  still  more  to  the  man- 
ner of  its  introduction.  For  it  is  not 
the  self-conscious  allusiveness  of  one 
who  has  "read  up,"  or  merely  of  one 
who  has  read  a  great  deal  and  is  care- 
fully utilising  his  literary  material.  It  is 
rather  the  omnipresent,  suggestive  apt- 
ness of  one  who  writes  out  of  a  full  mind, 
whose  reading,  wide  though  it  be,  is  inci- 
dental, yet  perfectly  assimilated,  so  that 
it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  author's  in- 
tellectual equipment.  No  single  quota- 
tion, nor  string  of  quotations,  can  fitly  il- 
lustrate the  felicity  and  at  the  same  time 
the  utter  freedom  from  pedantry  seen  in 
Mr.  Huneker's  employment  of  his  liter- 
ary knowledge.  Almost  every  page  of 
the  book  bears  witness  to  these  qualities. 

Equally  interesting  and  sometimes  very 
striking  are  his  literary  parallels,  of 
which  the  best  of  all,  as  it  is  the  most 
fully  elaborated,  is  found  in  his  chapter 
entitled  "The  Greater  Chopin."  In  this 
essay,  perhaps  the  one  that  by  the  general 
reader  would  be  selected  as  the  most  de- 
lightful in  the  volume,  Mr.  Huneker 
makes  a  sustained  comparison  of  Chopin 
with  Edgar  Allan  Poe, — a  comparison 
that  suggests  some  curious  coincidences 
in  the  external  as  well  as  in  the  subjective 
history  of  each,  in  that  their  birth  years 
and   death   years    were   the   same,   and 
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the  circumstances  of  their  artistic  devel- 
opment were  not  dissimilar.  P»oth  of 
them  were  "morbid,  neurotic  natures" 
who  **Hved  their  lives  with  the  intensity 
that  Walter  Pater  declares  is  the  only 
true  life."  Both  "burned  ever  with  the 
flame  of  genius,  and  that  flame  devoured 
their  brains  as  surely  as  paresis."  In  the 
earlier  w^ork  of  each — in  Foe's  Lmes  to 
Helen  and  in  Chopin's  opus  2 — Mr. 
Himeker  perceives  the  evidence  of  genius 
for  which  no  training  can  account;  just 
as  he  sees  in  their  later  work — in  Foe's 
*'Ulalume"  and  in  Chopin's  polonaise  fan- 
taisie  opus  6i  "with  its  hectic  flush" — ^a 
premonition  of  death,  a  morbid  insistence 
of  the  theme,  a  repetition  of  haunting 
harrowing  harmonies. 

This  and  other  parallels  are  drawn  for 
us  with  a  masterly  hand.  Mr.  Huneker's 
style  is  intensely  individual.  It  is  nerv- 
ous, fiery  and  forceful  to  a  degree.  He 
is  full  of  striking  phraseology,  of  colour, 
of  unexpected  combinations.  At  times 
some  word  or  phrase  will  jar  a  little  as 
verging  upon  mannerism,  or  as  perhaps 
a  trifle  strained — "acuity,"  for  example 
(p.  293),  and  "shuddersome"  (p.  150) — 
but  these  are  rare.  The  general  impres- 
sion is  one  of  immense  vigour,  of  absolute 
spontaneity,  and  also  of  perfect  poise  and 
mastery.  We  select  a  passage  or  two  for 
quotation  as  illustrative  of  more  that  we 
should  like  to  quote  but  cannot.  The 
first  is  with  reference  to  George  Sand : 

Androgynous  creature  that  she  was,  she  filled 
her  masculine  maw  with  the  most  delicate 
bonnes  bouchcs  that  chance  vouchsafed  to  her. 
Can't  you  see  her  with  the  gaze  of  a  sibyl, 
crunching  such  a  genius  as  Chopin,  he  exhaling 
his  melodious  sigh  as  he  expired?  But  this 
attrition  of  souls  filled  the  world  with  art, 
for  after  all  what  was  George  Sand  but  a  skil- 
ful literary  midwife,  who  delivered  men  of 
genius  and  often  devoured  their  souls  after 
forcing  from  them  in  intolerable  agony  the 
most  exquisite  music?  They  sowed  in  sorrow, 
in  sorrow  they  reaped. 

And  this,  as  to  the  Paganini  Variations 
of  Brahms,  is  very  striking  and  very 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Huneker's  style: 

Brahms  and  Paganini !  Was  ever  so  strange 
a  couple  in  harness?  Caliban  and  Ariel.  Jove 
and  Puck.  The  stolid  German,  the  vibratile 
Italian !  .  .  .  Brahms  has  taken  the  little 
motive — a  true  fiddle  motive — of  Paganini  and 


tossed  it  ball-wise  in  the  air,  and  while  its 
spiral  spins  arc  basking  in  the  blue,  he  cogi- 
tates, and  his  thought  is  marvellously  fine-spun. 
Webs  of  gold  and  diamond  spiders  and  the 
great  round  sun  splashing  about,  and  then  deep 
divings  into  the  bowels  of  the  firmament  and 
growlings  and  subterranean  rumblings,  and  all 
the  while  the  poor  maigre  Paganini,  a  mere 
palimpsest  for  the  terrible  old  man  of  Ham- 
burg, from  whose  pipe  wreathed  musical  smoky 
metaphysics  and  whose  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
Kantean  categories. 

And  these  sentences  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Richard  Strauss's  Also  Sprach 
Zarathnstra: 

In  the  sections  Joys  and  Passions,  the  violins 
and  'celli  sweep  in  mountainous  curves  of  pas- 
sion .  .  .  and  then  the  ground  began  to  slip 
under  my  feet.  I  grasped  at  the  misty  shad- 
ows of  the  grave  song,  and  the  tortuous  and 
wriggling  five- voiced  fugue  in  Science  seemed 
like  some  loathsome,  foolish  worm.  The  dance- 
chapter  is  shrilly  bacchanalian.  It  may  be  the 
Over-Man  dancing,  but  no  human  ever  trod  on 
such  scarlet  tones. — And  the  waltz  melody! 
why,  it  is  as  common  as  mud,  and  intention- 
ally so,  but  it  is  treated  with  Promethean  touch- 
es. When  I  reached  the  part  called  the  Song 
of  the  Night  Wanderer,  I  renounced  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms, — not  with  joy,  but  with 
doubt,  despair,  and  defiance.  Never  shall  I 
forget  that  screaming  trumpet  as  it  cut  jag- 
gedly  across  the  baleful  gloom ! 

We  wish  that  we  could  quote  some  of 
the  best  passages  in  Mr.  Huneker's  chap- 
ter on  Tschaikowsky,  and  from  the  las.t 
few  pages  of  the  book,  descriptive  of 
Tristan  and  Isolde.  It  is  all  very  re- 
markable writing,  even  to  the  layman ; 
while  the  professional  musician  must 
often  feel  a  tugging  at  his  heart  as  he 
reads.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the 
technical  part  of  these  criticisms,  for  that 
must  be  left  to  the  author's  confreres; 
yet  we  trust  that  no  one  will  suppose  this 
book  to  be  purely  and  simply  a  bit  of  lit- 
erary work.  It  is  very  far  from  that — 
the  book  of  one  who  is  first  of  all  a  mu- 
sician and  a  trained  critic.  Biit  naturally 
it  is  its  literary  phases  that  have  most  in- 
terested us — its  richness  of  allusion,  its 
vividness  of  presentation,  its  swiftness 
and  certainty  of  touch.  We  cannot  say 
why,  but,  as  a  whole,  on  reading  it  we  are 
reminded  of  the  critical  manner  of  Mr. 
George  Moore  in  his  Impressions  and 
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Opinions;  yet  Mr.  Hlineker's  work  has 
far  more  vitality,  more  joyousiiess,  more 
jblood;  and  therefore  we  imist  in  justice 
restrict  our  comparison  to  the  general 


point  of  view  and  regard  this  last  as  rep- 
resenting in  both  writers  a  certain  unde- 
fined indebtedness  to  France. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


JOSE  MARIA  DE  HEREDIA  THE  ELDER 


T  is  not  the  Jose  Maria 
de  Heredia  of  to-day 
whose  portrait  is 
here  presented.  Tlie 
Parisian  author  of 
Lcs  Trophces,  who 
worked  for  forty 
years  producing  and 
polishing  the  sonnets  which  were  crowned 
at  once  by  the  French  Academy  when 
they  appeared,  came  honestly  by  his  tra- 
dition of  the  excellent  necessity  of  beauti- 
ful form  for  beautiful  work.  The  Pa- 
risian of  Cuban  birth  is  the  son  of  Jose 
Maria  de  Heredia,  of  whom  an  eminent 
Spanish  critic  wrote  a  few  years  ago: 
"No  American  poet  is  better  known,  and 
none  for  three-score  years  has  belter  de- 
served his  international  fame." 

Now,  that  this  "American  poet"  is  a 
little  nearer  us  politically,  although  the 
approach  is  posthumous,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  continental  Americans  will  come  by 
degrees  into  a  livelier  appreciation  of  his 
life  and  work  than  has  been  as  yet  the 
portion  of  this  island-bom  genius  of  the 
Antilles.  Has  the  house  where  he  was 
born  been  marked  by  a  tablet  yet?  H 
not.  some  antiquarian  Yankee  or  society 
should  not  delay  placing  one.  This  poet 
was  a  patriot  who  suffered  for  Cuba 
Libre  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  still  a 
child.  He  was  an  exile  from  Cuba  for 
liberty's  sake  in  1823,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  United  States,  spending  two  years 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  making 
prophecy  of  their  future  supremacy 
"from  the  equator  to  the  pole,"  after  his 
beloved  Cuba  should  have  been  freed 
from  the  tyrannies  of  Spanish  rule. 

Jose  Maria  de  Heredia  was  born  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba  December  31,   J  803, 


and  died  at  Toluca,  Mexico,  May  12. 
1839,  In  his  short  life  of  less  than  six 
and  thirty  years  he  passed  through  many 
experiences,  knew  sorrow  and  success, 
struggle  and  joy,  privation  and  prosper- 
ity as  well  in  the  facts  of  his  career  as  in 
those  emotional  and  psychic  phases  of  life 
which  make  up  so  much  of  the  spiritual 
history  of  every  true  poet.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  respected  magistrate  of  Santi- 
ago, Don  Jose  Francisco  de  Heredia.  His 
mother,  the  Donna  Mercedes,  was  born  a 
Campuzano,  and  was  a  distant  cousin  of 
her  husband ;  botli  were  descendants  of  a 
famous  Spanish  hero,  and  both  were  na- 
tives of  the  Spanish  part  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, quitting  that  island  for  Cuba 
when  the  French  held  possession. 

The  natural  love  of  independence  was 
strong  in  the  poet  from  boyhood,  and  his 
education  tended  to  foster  his  love  of 
liberal  ideas  and  democratic  institutions. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  fine  classical 
education,  and  began  the  training  of  his 
little  boy  in  the  Latin  poets  at  a  very 
early  age.  When  he  was  only  seven 
yearsof  age,duringaprofcssional  absence 
of  his  father  in  Caracas,  the  child  was 
taken  by  his  mother  to  Santo  Domingo, 
where  his  education  was  continued  by  an 
uncle  and  the  parish  priest.  These  worthy 
men  were  so  much  delighted  with  the 
boy's  precocious  advancement  in  Latin 
that  they  put  a  copy  of  Horace  into  his 
hands,  and  very  naturally  exclaimed  with 
delight  when  he  read  aloud  with  ease 
from  the  book  of  their  choice. 

Senor  Don  Zerolo,  of  Madrid,  says  that 
children  mature  more  rapidly,  intellectu- 
ally as  well  as  physically,  in  southern 
climes,  and  that  "many  American  writ- 
ers" have  shown  vigorous  talent  and  ere- 
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ative  ability  at  an  early  age,  but  that 
these  have  only  come  to  be  of  value  when 
followed  up  by  thorough  academic  train- 
ing and  careful  cultivation.  The  point 
of  view  is  interesting,  when  by  American 
writers  is  meant  only  those  of  the  West 
Indies  or  of  South  America  who  write 
and  speak  Spanish.  The  Madrid  critic 
has  no  faintest  thought  of  our  Coliunbiau 
galaxy  of  greater  and  lesser  stars  from 
the  youthful  days  of  the  Cambridge  men 
to  our  own. 


JOSt  UARIA  DE  HEB£DU 


The  boy  genius  joined  his  father  at 
Caracas  when  he  was  in  his  tenth  year, 
and  there  continued  his  studies  in  the 
classics  and  in  philosophy,  and  fitting 
for  the  University  of  Havana,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1817  with  honours 
when  he  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  of 
age.  This  is  a  little  ahead  of  the  record 
of  Harvard  boys  of  that  and  a  little  later 
period,  when  seventeen  years  was  not  ail 
unusual  age  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In 
1819  the  young  poet  made  his  first  jour- 
ney to  Mexico,  and  published  his  first 
poem,  "To  Lesbia  at  Parting,"  wherein 
he  exclaimed,  with  youth's  peculiar  pleas- 


ure in  woe,  that  lie  was  less  troubled  by 
the  horror  of  parting  than  by  the  fear  oi 
losing  her  love.  Although  he  was  gone 
only  a  little  white,  his  fears  were  realised, 
and  "Lesbia"  gave  her  heart  to  a  rival 
during  his  absence. 

The  year  following  Hcredia  lost  his 
beloved  father,  and  during  his  first  period 
of  poetical  activity  wrote  poems  on 
"Misanthropy,"  '"Inconstancy"  and  kin- 
dred themes.  He  established  himself  in 
a  small  law  practice  at  Matanzas,  his 
studies  at  Puerto  Principe 
having  fitted  him  for  his 
father's  profession,  and  his 
moo<l  of  mind  making  him 
desirous  not  to  remain  in 
Santiago.  He  was  busier 
in  literature  than  in  the 
law,  however,  at  this  time, 
and  was  also  associated 
with  some  other  young 
men,  ardent  liberty -loving 
spirits,  in  establishing  a 
journal,  wherein  his  own 
prose  and  verse  appeared, 
as  well  as  in  Havana.  He 
did  not  believe  himself  a 
good  enough  lawyer  to 
succeed  in  his  profession 
in  the  capital  of  Cuba,  al- 
though in  his  later  hfe  in 
Mexico  this  training  served 
to  make  his  fortune,  while 
his  poetry  has  made  his 
fame. 

By  little  and  little  during 
his  life  at  Matanzas  and 
Puerto  Principe,  Hercdia 
became  deeply  interested 
in  the  early  struggles 
of  the  Cubans  for  free- 
dom from  the  Spanish 
yoke.  The  South  American  republics 
had  freed  themselves,  and  the  "Pearl 
of  the  Antilles "  had  begun  even 
so  early  in  the  century  to  throw  off  the 
oppressor's  yoke.  At  last,  coming  out 
openly,  with  poet's  pen  and  patriot's  voice, 
against  the  cruelties  and  tyrannies  of 
Spanish  officials,  Heredia  was  accused  of 
conspiracy,  and  became  an  exile  from 
Cuba.  By  the  aid  of  friends  lie  escaped 
from  the  Spanish  officers  who  were  in 
search  of  him,  and  took  refuge  on  a  Bos- 
ton-bound ship  which  was  in  the  harbour 
of  Matanzas,  Thus  one  of  the  chances 
which  "  have  laws  as  fixed   as   planets 
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are  "  took  this  lover  of  liberty  into  the 
United  States  by  way  of  the  Tea  Party 
harbour.  He  remained  two  years,  suf- 
fering many  privations,  and  in  the  harsh 
climate,  homesick  and  struggling,  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  malady  which,  only 
a  few  years  later,  cut  short  his  life.  He 
had  hard  work  to  get  on  in  a  land  where 
after  six  months  of  arduous  study  he 
found  himself  able  to  speak  only  a  little 
in  the  "  horrible  jargon  of  the  English 
tongue,"  and  he  was  glad  to  go  to  Mex- 
ico. Before  going  he  published  in  New 
York  the  first  volume  of  his  collected 
poems,  bearing  date,  *'Nueva  York, 
1825."  This  was  praised  in  Paris,  Lon- 
flon  and  Madrid,  as  well  as  in  Havana, 
IV^alparaiso  and  Mexico.  Fortune 
was  kinder  to  the  young  poet  in 
Mexico,  where  his  fame  had  preceded 
him  and  his  law  training  served  him.  He 
received  appointment  after  appointment 
until  he  became  in  1831  Chief  Justice, 
and  served  in  the  commission  which  codi- 
fied the  laws  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 
Sympathy  with  him  was  very  strong 
on  account  of  a  sentence  of  perpetual 
banishment  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  him  in  Cuba  after  his  departure, 
and  civil  and  literary  honours  were  heaped 
upon  him.  For  some  time  before  he  died, 
in  the  spring  of  1839,  Heredia  had  been 
connected  with  the  college  at  Toluca, 
where  his  death  took  place.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  City  of 
Mexico. 

The  poetry  of  Heredia  deserves  a  seri- 
ous critical  consideration,  which  is  a  lit- 
tle apart  from  the  personal  intent  of  this 
article,  and  which  would  take  more  space 
than  remains  after  giving  the  outline  of 
his  career.  The  proof  of  poetry  is  in  the 
reading,  and  that  of  Heredia  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  that  a  poet  can  make  you 
feel  more  of  his  quality  in  an  hour  than 
the  most  appreciative  exponent  of  him 
can  give  you  in  a  large  volume.  Heredia 
— or  de  Heredia,  since  only  his  democratic 
notions  kept  him  from  his  rightful  use 
of  the  aristocratic  *'de,"  which  his  son  has 
resumed — was  not  free  from  the  faults 
of  his  time  and  hour  in  poetry.  He  imi- 
tated Byron  freely,  as  young  poets  of  all 
nations  did  in  the  twenties,  and  he  was 


fond  of  classical  allusions  and  high- 
sounding  phrases,  which  mar  enjoyment 
of  his  poems  based  on  other  literatures. 
But  when  he  writes  of  Cuba  or  liberty,  of 
the  gentler  affections,  of  the  sublime,  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  human  char- 
acter, of  Niagara  or  of  Washington, 
Heredia  is  a  great  poet;  he  thrills  the 
sympathetic  spirit  wdth  joy  in  his  thought 
and  his  emotion,  his  perception  and  his 
expression,  the  lyric  loveliness  or  the 
stately  sweeping  melody  of  his  verse.  His 
**Niagara"  has  been  translated  into  all 
mod'ern  languages  and  the  translation 
is  a  fairly  good  one.  His  prose  essay  on 
Washingfton  is  no  less  admirable  than  his 
poem  written  at  Mount  Vernon  in  1824 
and  saluting  the  man, 

Primero  en  paz  y  en  guerra, 
Priniero  en  el  afecto  de  tu  patria! 

This  poem  is  full  of  an  exalted  enthu- 
siasm, though  less  perfect  poetically  than 
several  others  of  his  poems  in  praise  of 
liberty,  notably  the  one  entitled  **La  Es- 
trella  de  Cuba,"  wherein  he  expresses  his 
longing  wonder  when  the  star  of  Cuba 
shall  shine  in  serenity  and  when  liberty 
shall  shed  its  divine  rays  upon  his  native 
island.  In  a  striking  poem,  written  while 
in  the  United  States,  and  entitled,  "On  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Fourth  of  July  of 
1776,"  there  is  a  stanza  of  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance. This,  says  Heredia,  is  the  day 
when  the  people  made  known  to  the 
kings  of  earth  that 

Man  is  free!  and  the  sound  of  applause 

Mounts  to  the  heavens. 

God  has  made  you  equal,  and  lo ! 

Whatsoever  barbarian  hand  shall  oppress  you 

Insults  the  heavens,  offends  reason, 

Resists  justice,  holy  and  sublime. 

Struggle,  heroes,  conquer,  and  on  your  soil 

Peace   and  justice,   liberty  and   light,   honour 

and  glory, 
Whose  happy  seed  is  in  your  blood. 
Shall  spring  in  vigour.  People  of  all  the  world, 
You  are  sons  of  one  father.    Live  as  brethren, 
And  let  the  steel  of  vengeance 
Be  reserved  only  for  tyrants ! 

Minna  Caroline  Smith, 


A  SUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

When  the  bells  are  tolling  midnight, 

And  a  damp  and  chilly  breeze, 
With  a  dismal  kind  of  horror. 

Goes  a  moaning  through  the  trees ; 
When  you  hear  the  creaky  footsteps 

Softly  treading  all  around, 
'Tis  the  sound  of  ghostly  spectres 

Who  have  long  been  underground. 

IVith  a  grim  and  grisly  rustling, 

Come  they  bustling,  come  they  hustling. 
From  beneath  the  mossy  slab  above  their  dank  a  nd  mouldering  tomb. 

Then  ivith  ardour  bold,  Byronic, 

Tread  a  measure  skeletonic, 
And  declare  their  love  J>latonic  in  the  dark  and  dismal  gloom. 

Then  a  cold  and  slimy  shiver 

Goes  a-shaking  up  your  spine; 
And  the  gooscflesh,  all  a-quiver, 

Has  a  gruesome  sort  of  time ; 
For  something  on  the  ceiling 

Now  is  moving  to  and  fro — 
Tis  a  shadow,  stealing,  stealing. 

Of  a  form  dead  long  ago. 

She,  long  lain  unth  nose  tip-tilted 

Toward  the  vegetation  wilted. 
Lists  again  to  him  she  jilted  in  the  fleshly  days  of  yore; 

But  his  cold,  posthumous  wooing 

Her  sombre  mood  construing. 
Cannot  win  her,  though  he's  suing  zvith  the  best  of  phantom  lore. 

Though  you  have  no  superstition, 

Still  you  feel  a  ghastly  fright. 
When  this  latest  apparition 

Dawns  upon  your  fearful  sight. 
Now  you  wish  the  lights  were  burning — 

But  you  do  not  dare  to  rise, 
For  the  shadows,  twisting,  turning, 

Seem  to  stare  with  hollow  eyes. 

He  zvith  patience  persevering 

Utters  zvords  of  love  endearing 
Till  the  morning  light  nozv  nearing,  ends  their  spectral  holiday; 

Then  in  quick,  fantastic  hurry 

Go  the  shades  zvith  flop  and  flurry — 
To  their  vaulted  boudoirs  scurry  ere  the  breaking  of  the  day. 

Envoi 

Now  the  fearful  night  is  over, 

And  with  day  there  comes  the  (juestion — 
'*Are  spectres  psychological 

Or  simply  indigestion?" 

Frederic  Ranken. 


THE  FATES 

Tlic  dim  grey  pasl,  the  mother  of  mankiml, 
Yields  from  her  distaff  weird  the  precious  thread 
Into  the  present's  keeping.    Fair  she  stands. 
Wanton  or  wife,  as  every  man  must  choose. 
Fast  through  her  hands  the  life  unresting  runs, 
And  seeks  to  read  the  future's  shadowed  face, 
Where  each  shall  see  the  child  of  liis  desire 
In  that  last  moment  of  unearthly  light 
When  flash  the  blades  of  her  remorseless  shears. 

John  Ciirlis  Undcnvood. 
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III. 

jN  Two  on  a  Tower  we 
have  a  romance;  a 
book  of  a  different 
calibre  and  impor- 
tance from  Tm^.  Here 
Thomas  Hardy  cross- 
es the  borders  of 
Wessex  somewhat, 
and  in  the  character 
of  Lady  Constantine  he  gives  us  a  woman 
of  the  world  in  place  of  the  rustic  maid- 
ens "with  primeval  passions,"  in  which 
the  novelist  takes  especial  delight.  Swith- 
in  St,  Cleeve,  the  young  astronomer  in 
whom  Viviette,  Lady  Constantine,  takes 
so  deep  an  interest,  is  essentially  a  dream- 
er, and  it  speaks  well  for  the  skill  of  the 
narrator  that  Mr.  Hardy  arouses  in  the 
reader  so  satisfactory  a  curiosity  con- 
cerning his  doings.  Lady  Constantine 
herself  is  one  more  of  those  indiscreet, 
subtly  emotional  women  among  the  fem- 
inine portraits  of  Thomas  Hardy's  gal- 
lery. A  woman  at  first  so  aesthetically 
interested  in  the  beauty  of  the  astronomi- 
cal youlb  whom  she  accidentally  found  in 
possession  of  the  "tower"  on  her  estate  as 
to  simulate  an  enthusiasm  which  she  did 
not  feel  for  a  science  which  she  could  not 
comprehend,  and  afterward  to  commit  the 
indiscretion  of  allowing  herself  to  fall  in 


love  with  the  lad.  and  seek  to  cover  her 

freat  faux  pas  and  legitimatise  her  and 
within's  child  with  true  Wessex  irony, 
by  her  marriage  with  a  bishop  1 

The  story  opens  with  Lady  Constan- 
tine's  arrival,  on  a  clear  wintry  afternoon, 
at  the  entrance  to  her  domain,  Weliand 
House,  situated  a  little  off  the  old  Mel- 
chester. (Salisbury)  road  at  Milborne  St. 
Andrew.  She  gazes  at  the  surrounding 
country  through  the  field  gate,  and  her 
attention  is  riveted  by  "the  central  fea- 
ture of  the  middle  distance,  ...  a  cir- 
cular isolated  hill,  of  no  great  elevation, 
,  ,  .  covered  with  fir-trees."  This  hill 
"was  yet  further  marked  out  from  the  gen- 
eral landscape  by  having  on  its  summit 
a  tower  in  the  form  of  a  classical  column, 
which,  though  partly  immersed  in  the 
plantation,  rose  above  the  tree-tops  to  a 
considerable  height."  It  was  this  tower 
(compounded  of  two  such  memorials,  the 
other  being  situated  near  Cliarborough) 
that  was  destined  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  history  of  Lady  Constantine 
and  Swithin  St.  Cleeve.  It  is  now,  owing 
to  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  trees, 
only  possible  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
column  from  a  few  stated  points. 

This  "fir-shrouded  hill-top,"we  are  told, 
"was  (according  to  some  antiquaries) 
...  an  old  Roman  camp  .  .   .  with  the 
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remains  of  an  outer  and  inner  'vallum,  a 
winding  path  leading  up  between  their 
overlapping  ends  by  an  easy  ascent  .  .  .'* 

It  was  up  this  ascent  that  the  writer 
climbed  recently  to  find,  as  so  frequently 
happened  during  his  pilgrimage  in  Wes- 
sex,  the  description  of  the  book  accurately 
fitting  the  actuality  of  nature.  *The 
gloom  and  solitude  which  prevailed  round 
the  base  were  remarkable;  .  .  .  some 
boughs  and  twigs  rubbed  the  pillar's  sides 
or  occasionally  clicked  in  catching  each 
other.  The  sob  of  the  environing  trees 
was  here  expressly  manifest.  Below  the 
level  of  their  summits  the  masonry  was 
lichen-stained  and  mildewed,  for  the  sun 
never  pierced  the  moaning  cloud  of  blue- 
black  vegetation.   .   .   .*' 

It  was  not  for  some  months  that  Lady 
Constantine  found  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  si)ot  which  had  aroused  her 
curiosity  on  the  afternoon  of  her  home- 
coming. However,  one  day  in  PY^bruary 
she  drove  out  and  directed  that  the  car- 
riage should  enter  the  gate  of  one  of  the 
fields  surrounding  the  hill,  and  put  her 
down  as  close  to  the  base  of  the  hill  as 
possible.  She  climbed  the  outer  slope  of 
the  old  earthworks  and  entered  the  wood, 
prompted  partially  by  curiosity  and  par- 
tially by  a  desire  to  vary  the  monotony, 
by  even  so  mild  an  adventuring,  of  her 
curiously  lonely  and  uninteresting  life. 
She  discovered  the  doorway  at  the  foot 
of  the  column,  and  finding  it  unfastened, 
pushed  it  open,  and  ascended  the  stair- 
case. On  the  top  she  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  youthful  astronomer, 
who  at  first  is  too  occupied  with  the  cy- 
clone which  he  states  is  taking  place  in 
the  sun  to  pay  any  attention  to  her  pres- 
ence, even  when  she  addresses  him. 
When  he  at  length  looks  up,  it  is  to  be 
mutually  enamoured,  and  it  is  with  the 
history  of  these  two  persons,  so  strangely 
thrown  together,  that  the  story  is  con- 
cerned. The  main  interest  of  the  tale  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  locate  with  exact- 
ness, the  whole  plot  turning  upon  Lady 
Constantine's  matrimonial  experiment 
with  Swithin — which  proves  to  be  a  big- 
amous one,  as  her  husband.  Sir  Blount, 
was  still  alive  at  the  time — and  her  singu- 
lar method  of  adjusting  matters  and  of 
saving  her  reputation  by  her  marriage 
with  the  Bishop  of  Melchester.  Her 
death  from  failure  of  the  heart  on  the  day 
when  she  again  meets  Swithin,  on  his  re- 


turn from  South  Africa,  whence  he  had 
gone  to  pursue  his  astronomical  studies, 
is  the  method  of  disposal  of  a  character 
whimsical  and  elusive  as  any  the  novelist 
has  depicted. 

The  scene  of  the  final  novel  of  our 
quintette  of  selected  stories  is  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  laid  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Wessex  (Portland),  with  an  oc- 
casional transference  of  that  scene  to 
London.  The  JV ell-Beloved,  which  has 
the  illuminating  sub-title  of  "a  Sketch  of 
a  Temperament,"  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  doings  of  one  Jocelyn  Pierston, 
a  successful  artist,  son  of  a  quarry  owner, 
and  three  generations  of  Avices — the 
first  of  whom  was  Avice  Caro,  the  girl 
playmate  of  his  childhood's  days  on  the 
island,  and  the  last  the  granddaughter, 
and  one  Marcia  Bencomb,  with  whom  the 
vacillating  Jocelyn  philanders  and  even- 
tually marries. 

The  novelist  in  the  preface  to  the  stand- 
ard edition  of  the  book  gives  this  ex- 
planation of  the  elusive  character  of  the 
story,  which  without  it  would  appear 
scarcely  more  than  a  shadowy  puppet- 
show,  and  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  some 
fine  and  unsurpassed  descriptions  of  the 
island  scenery  and  atmospheric  condi- 
tions in  South  Wessex.  *The  peninsula, 
carved  by  time  out  of  a  single  stone,"  we 
are  told,  .  .  .  *'has  been  for  centuries 
immemorial  the  home  of  a  curious  and 
almost  distinctive  people,  cherishing 
strange  beliefs  and  singular  customs,  now 
for  the  most  part  obsolescent.  Fancies, 
like  certain  soft-wooded  plants  which 
cannot  bear  the  silent  inland  frosts,  but 
thrive  by  the  sea  in  the  roughest  of 
weather,  seem  to  grow  up  naturally  here, 
in  particular  among  those  natives  who 
have  no  active  concern  in  the  labours  of 
the  *isle.'  Hence,  it  is  a  spot  apt  to  gen- 
erate a  type  of  personage  like  the  charac- 
ter imperfectly  sketched  in  these  pages — 
a  native  of  natives — whom  some  may 
choose  to  call  a  fantast,  .  .  .  but  whom 
others  may  see  only  as  one  that  gave  ob- 
jective continuity  and  a  name  to  a  deli- 
cate dream." 

This  dream  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  the 
feminine  alter  ego  of  the  man,  but.  after 
all,  not  merely  that.  The  "well-beloved" 
is  not  only  the  other-self,  but  the  ideal 
other-self,  which  even  less  often  material- 
ises to  reward  the  most  earnest  of  seek- 
ers. 


The  village  of  Portland  lies  on  the 
landward  side  of  the  "Isle  of  Slingcrs" 
as  it  is  named  in  the  novel,  facing  almost 
northwest,  a  conglomeration  of  houses 
and  stone  sheds  buih  in  tiers  one  above 
the  other  up  the  steep  hillside.  Above  the 
highest  towers  the  green  and  then  grey 
slope  marking  the  summit.  The  main 
street  of  the  townlet,  which  "is  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  long,  thin  neck  of 
pebbles— un  parallel  led  in  its  kind  in  Eu- 
rope," is  exceedingly  steep,  and  leads  into 
the  centre  of  the  once  island,  now  penin- 
sula, "that  stretches  out  like  the  head  of 
a  bird  into  the  English  Channel."  It  was 
up  this  Street  of  Wells  (as  it  is  called  in 
the  story)  that  Joeelyn  Pierston  on  a 
summer  afternoon  climbed  on  his  way  to 
the  eastern  village.  He  was  paying  one 
of  his  periodical  visits  to  his  birthplace, 
which  he  had  left  in  youth  to  become  a 
sculptor.  He  felt  warm  and  sat  down 
opposite  a  cottaj^e  to  rest.    The  whirr  and 
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saw-saw  of  the  (juarry- 
nicn  atid  stone-sawyers 
at  work  came  to  him  as 
he  sat,  a  sound  familiar 
enough  in  his  bo>hood, 
but  now  strange  and 
familiar  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  In  the  cot- 
tage lived  a  Mrs.  Caro 
and  her  daughter 
.\vice.  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  the  pla\-mate 
of  his  childhood'  He 
enters  the  cottage,  and 
while  talking  to  her 
mother  Avice  herself 
makes  her  appearance ; 
a  n  d,  notwithstanding 
that  she  has  grown  up 
(her  age  is  about 
eighteen  J  and  he  has 
attained  almost  t  o 
man's  estate,  greets  her 
returned  playfellow 
with  a  kiss.  Jocelyn 
gives  a  start  of  sur- 
prise, which  escapes  the 
girl,  but  not  the  eyes  of 
her  mother,  who  re- 
proves her:  "Avice — 
my  dear  Avice!  Why 
—what  are  you  doing? 
Don't  you  know  that 
you've  grown  up  to  be 
a  woman  since  Jocelyn 
— Mr.  Pierston — was  last  down  here? 
Of  course,  you  mustn't  do  now  as  you 
used  to  do  three  or  four  years  ago!" 

When  Jocelyn,  who  protests  somewhat 
ineffectively  that  he  expected  the  form  of 
greeting  he  had  received,  has  gone,  her 
mother  pursues  her  lecture  on  Avice's 
impropriety.  The  girl  herself,  with  the 
simplicity  of  manners  which  runs  like  a 
thread  through  this  story  of  primitive 
folk,  who,  till  at  all  events  recently,  had 
several  curious  customs  altogether  out  of 
keeping  with  the  age  in  which  they  live, 
said  simply  enough.  "I— I  didn't  think 
alx)ut  how  I  was  altered  ...  I  used  to 
kiss  him,  and  he  used  to  kiss  me  before 
he  went  away." 

The  girl  goes  out  into  the  garden  at 
the  back  of  her  mother's  dwelling  to  ex- 
piate her  impropriety  and  to  celebrate  her 
newly  acquired  sense  of  womanhood 
and  shame  and  grief  with  tears.  Jocelyn, 
not  finding  his  father  at  home,  also  goes 
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out  into  his  garden, 
which  abuts  on  that 
of  the  Caros.  He 
hears  A  vice  sobbing 
and  moaning  out, 
"Oh,  what  shall  I  do. 
what  shall  I  do!  .  .  . 
So  bold  as  it  was — so 
shameless!  ...  He 
will  never  f  o  rgi  ve 
me — n  ever,  never 
like  me  again !  He'll 
think  me  a  forward 
hussy — " 

Jocelyn  after  hear- 
ing this  retreats  as 
quickly  as  he  can,  but 
he  is  conscious  that 
he  is  not  displeased 
either  by  the  girl's 
difficulty  in  seeing 
anj-thing  out  of  the 
way  in  her  action,  or 
by  the  fact  that  she  Is 
distressed  lest  she 
should  by  it  have  lost 
his  good  opinion. 

But  with  the  diffi- 
culty be  labours  un- 
der all  through  his 
life  lie  is  unable  lo 
feel  that  love  has 
come  rather  than  the 
mere  elusive  fancy  of 
the  ideal,  which  already  has  on  several 
occasions  caused  him  trouble. 

During  the  month  of  his  holiday  he 
sees  much  of  Avice,  and  for  a  time  is  de- 
luded into  thinking  that  she  is,  after  all, 
the  "well -beloved"  of  his  errant  search. 
The  night  before  he  is  to  leave  again  for 
London  he  has  a  tryst  with  Avice  at  King 
Henry  the  Eighth's  castle  (which  lies  on 
a  sandstone  prom  on  to  rv  almost  straight 
across  from  the  townlet  of  Portland  on 
the  mainland,  behind  which  is  Budmouth- 
Regis  (Weymouth).  He  is  on  his  way 
thither  when  lie  is  overtaken  by  a  boy 
with  a  note.  It  is  from  Avice,  who, 
doubtless  from  the  newly  awakened  sense 
of  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in 
them  both  since  his  last  visit,  declines  to 
keep  the  tryst,  saying,  after  an  explana- 
tion which  shows  the  subtility  of  the  nov- 
elist's characterisation,  "On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  is  best  that  I  should  not  come 
— if  only  for  ap{>earanccs — and  meet  you 
at  the  time  and  place  suggesting  the  cus- 


tom, to  others  than  ourselves,  at  least  if 
known." 

The  "custom"  referred  to.  it  may  be 
remarked,  being  one  involving  privileges 
as  a  rule  coincident  only  with  marriage, 
but  given  freely  before  the  actual  cere- 
mony— till  a  comparatively  recent  period 
— by  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  Isle 
of  Slingers.  One  is  left  somewhat  in 
doubt  as  to  how  much  this  revolt  against 
custom  is  caused  by  Avicc's  half-culti- 
vated refinement  and  how  much  by  a 
latent  fear  that  Jocelyn  would  despise  her 
for  yielding  to  it. 

Jocelyn,  disappointed  at  Avice's  failure 
to  meet  him — not,  however,  angry  with 
her;  which  serves  to  show  bow  fleeting 
and  unsubstantial  was  her  assumption  of 
the  role  of  the  "well -beloved"  in  his  eyes 
— goes  on  toward  Rudmouth.  While 
walking  along  the  shore  road  he  meets  a 
woman  almost  overi>owcred  by  the  wind, 
which  has  risen  to  the  force  of  a  gale. 
This  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Ben- 


comb,  he  assists.  She  is  ruiiiiin;j  away  in 
a  fit  of  anther  at  her  father's  treiitnietit  i>f 
her.  Her  destination  is  alsn  IjmiJ'in. 
They  slielter  for  some  lionrs  under  one 
of  the  lerrets  (a  large,  stontly  built  boa! ) 
and  then  proceed  to  a  hotel  at  Biidmonth. 
and  next  momiiig  to  I-ondon.  Mean- 
while, the  "wcll-belnved"  has  assunic<I. 
with  the  rapidity  whieli  is  so  elusive  and 
starthng  txith  to  Joedyn  himself  and  to 
the  reader,  the  form  of  this  woman, 
Marcia  Hencoiiib.  They  live  at  a  hotel 
together  for  sonic  days  while  waiting  to 
be  married,  and  then  eventually  C|uarrel 
(before  the  ceremony  can  be  performed) 
liver  their  respective  parents  and  the  mer- 
its of  a  fcuti  which  had  existed  for  many 
years  lietween  tJiem.  They  part;  and 
Jocelyn  suJTers  from  several  incursions  of 
the  "well -beloved"  imo  the  temple  he  had 
prepared  for  the  "well -beloved."  Twenty 
years  pass,  and  he  agtiin  finds  bimwlf  in 
the  isle,  present  at  the  fnnera!  of  his 
Avice.  who  had  married  and  left  behind 
her  a  daughter,  also  called  .\vice.  who  in 
time  becomes  another  of  the  elusive 
visions  of  Joiclyn  Pierston's  "well-be- 
loved." 

This  Ann  Avice  haimts  him  after  his 


return  to  London,  and  he  lakes  a  lease  of 
".Sylvania  Ca.stle,"  one  i>f  the  few  impor- 
tant residences  on  the  isle,  and  settles 
there  in  the  hupe  of  his  ideal  ultimatcly 
materialisin^  in  the  form  of  this  second 
.Avice.  Some  of  ilie  finest  pictures  of 
kical  scenery  and  atmospheric  conditions 
are  foimd  in  this  poriion  of  the  narrative. 
Avice  the  Second's  temperament.  Jocelyn 
discovers,  is  afTected  strangely  by  the. 
weather.  "Anmng  otJier  things,"  we  are  " 
told,  "he  observed  that  she  is  often 
anxious  when  it  rains.  If,  after  a  wet 
day,  a  golden  .streak  appeared  in  the  sky 
I  ivvr  Deadman's  B.iy,  under  a  lid  of  cloud 
("as  it  frequently  dcx-s),  her  manner  was 
joyous  and  her  tread  light."  Avice,  at 
Jocelyn's  behest,  returns  with  him  to 
Ijindon  as  a  servant. 

Hut  tlie  "well-beloved"  in  the  case  of 
.Avice  the  Si'cniid  proves  as  elusive  a.s 
that  of  Avice  the  Firsi.  and  when  Pier- 
slon  C'Mife^ses  li)  the  former  that  he  was 
the  "false  young  man"  of  whom  her 
mother  had  spoken,  she  refuses  to  have 
anyihing  more  to  do  with  him.  Pressed 
ioT  a  reason  why  she  will  not  accept  his 
offer  of  iTiarriage.  she  confes.ses  tliat  she 
is  already  married,  having  fallen  a  victim 


to  the  "island  custom,"  the  fear  of  which 
had  probably  lost  Pierston  to  her  mother 
as  a  husband. 

This  revelation  causes  the  return  of 
Pierston  and  Avice  to  Portland.  After 
inspecting  the  register  of  marriages,  and 
linding  that  Avice's  story  of  marriage  Is 
true,  jocelyn  leaves  her. 

Another  period  of  twenty  years  passes, 
and  the  wanderer  once  more  returns  to 
his  birthplace,  having  lived  during  the 
time  elapsed  mostly  in  Rome  and  abroad. 
He  finds  Avice  the  Second  a  widow,  and 
her  daughter  a  young  woman  of  about 
eighteen — a  modernised  and  educated 
edition  of  her  own  mother  and  grand- 
mother. 

Avice  the  Third  enters  upon  the  scene 
of  Pierston's  life  as  her  two  former  name- 
sakes had  done  in  the  past.  Of  this  third 
incarnation  the  novelist  says,  "He  (Pier- 
ston) was  subject  to  gigantic  fantasies 
still.  In  spite  of  himself,  the  sight  of  the 
new  moon,  as  representing  one  who,  by 
her  so-called  inconstancy,  acted  up  to  his 
own  idea  of  a  migratory  Well-Beloved, 
made  him  feel  as  if  his  wraith  in  a 
changed  sex  had  suddenly  looked  over 
the  horizon  at  him." 

In  some  respects  the  third  Avice  has 
more  of  her  grandmother's  temperament 


than  of  her  mother's,  for  we  are  told  that 
she  possessed  "the  flippant,  harmless 
freedom  of  the  watering-place  'Miss'," 
acquired  during  her  life  at  a  boarding- 
school  at  Sandbourne  (Bournemouth), 
Taught  by  past  experiences,  Jocelyn  care- 
fully guarded  the  secret  that  he  had 
aforetime  courted  licr  mother  and  even 
grandmother !  "Like  her  granny,  she  was 
too  inexperienced  to  be  reserved,"  and 
the  strange  courtship,  on  account  of  this, 
proceeds  apace.  Pierston  takes  lodgings 
at  Budmonth ;  but  finds  many  opportuni- 
ties to  come  over  to  the  island  and  take 
evening  walks  sometimes  with  Avice  the 
Third  alone,  sometimes  with  her  mother 
as  chaperon.  With  true  Hardy  selective- 
ness.  Henry  the  Eighth's  Castle,  which 
might  have  turned  the  course  of  events  in 
her  grandmother's  day,  is  made  the  scene 
of  Avice's  enlightenment  as  regards 
Jocelyn's  intentions.  In  this  castie,  open 
to  the  sky,  placed  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  rag-stone  cliff,  Pierston  consults  with 
the  mother  as  to  her  daughter's  feelings, 
to  discover  that  the  former  at  least  would 
not  be  averse  to  an  alliance  which  had 
just  eluded  her  and  her  mother  before. 

Pierston  somewhat  neglects  his  court- 
ship after  this  moonlight  excursion  to 
the  castle,  but  returns  to  the  island  to  bid 
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Avicf's  niotlic-r  ycHxl-hv.  Mrs.  I'icrstoii, 
for  such  is  her  niarriod  iiaiiif.  is  ill.  and 
Avicc  Ihf  Third  agrees,  on  her  motlicr's 
rcpresentalions,  to  marry  Jixehn.  After 
Mrs.  Pierston's  rccfnery  she  and  .\vice 
visit  T-oiidoii ;  during  which  the  final  ar- 
rangements for  tile  marriage  are  made. 
They  then  return  to  the  island  where 
Jocelyn  was  lo  follow  them  for  the  event. 
He  does  so  in  due  conrse  only  to  find 
Mrs.  Pierston  again  seriously  ill,  and 
while  she  lies  a-ltefl,  on  what  was  to  have 
heen  the  wedding  morn,  .-\vicc  her  daugh- 
ter steals  from  the  house  in  the  company 
of  a  young  Jersey  man  named  Leverre — 
the  son  of  Marcia  Tlcnconih.  whose  image 
had  supplanted  that  of  .\vicc  the  First 
for  a  brief  period  in  Jocelyn  Pier.ston's 
crranl  fanc>'. 

Thus  to  .scmie  extent  was  justice  done 
to  the  memory  of  that  first  A  vice,  whom 
Jocelyn  ha<l  jilted. 

Jocelyn  in  the  end  marries  Marcia,  hut 
makes  it  perfectly  plain  to  her  that  she  is 


not.  after  all.  the  ■■well-lielovol"  of  his 
life-long  .learch.  She  marries  liiiu.  ap- 
parently, hecanse  she  ought  to  have  done 
.so  some  forty  years  previous, 

Avice  the  Third  by  this  arrangement 
becomes  Pierston's  danghter-hi-law  by 
marriage :  she  is  forgiven  anrl  provitlcd 
with  a  house  at  Sandliourne.  where  she 
bad  secretly  met  her  fnture  husband 
while  still  a  girl  at  the  finishing  school. 

The  novel  thus  ended  is  so  unlike  any 
other  of  the  writer's  works  that  it  must 
be  classed  by  itself  as  a  more  than  slightly 
fantastic  study  of  an  unusual  tempera- 
ment. The  story  probably  interests  the 
general  reader  chiefly  because  of  its  very 
einsivcness,  and  those  who  know  the  Isle 
of  Slingers  and  its  ways  because  of  the 
fidelity  of  its  <lescriptive  jxjrtions.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  few  novels  of  Thomas 
Hardy  of  which  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
synopsis  without  robbing  ibe  story  of  its 
chief  charm. 

(Coitcliisiiyn.) 
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MRS.   OLIPHANT'S    OWN    STORY.* 


Most  of  lis  instinctively  attribute  to 
those  whose  writings  have  charmed  us 
equally  engaging  personal  qualities,  de- 
spite the  painful  revelations  which  the 
disclosure  of  the  truth  has  too  often 
forced  us  to  accept.  But  sometimes  our 
ideal  does  not  suffer  even  imder  the 
disillusioning  light  of  biography.  There 
are  painful  revelations  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
own  story,  but  they  arouse  pity  rather 
than  scorn  and  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken   affectionate   admiration    for   the 

*The  Autobiograpliv  and  Letters  of  Mrs. 
M.  O.  W.  Oliphaiil.  ArraDgcd  and  cdilcd  l>y 
Mrs.  Harry  Coghill.  Willi  Iwo  poriraLls. 
New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  and  Company.    $3,50. 


writer.  The  dominant  note  of  the  book 
is  sincerity.  An  autobiography  may  be 
candid,  but  not  sincere.  There  is  always 
a  temptation  to  pose,  to  analyse  motives 
with  a  self-con  scions  eye  to  the  effect,  to 
be  frank,  but  not  quite  honest.  But  there 
is  nothing  of  this  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
book.  It  was  begun  as  a  record  for  her 
children.  When  the  last  one  died  she  laid 
down  the  pen.  "And  now  here  I  am  all 
alone,"  she  says.  T  cannot  write  any 
more."  But  she  gave  permission  to  those 
who  loved  her  to  deal  with  the  record  as 
they  saw  fit;  and  Mrs.  Coghill.  who  was 
a  relative  and  who  was  nnich  with  her  in 
her  griefs  and  troubles,  has  interpreted 
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this  permission  judiciously  and  has  told 
the  world  all  that  it  has  the  right  to  know 
of  a  singularly  noble  and  heroic  life. 
Apart  from  the  position  which  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  won  in  literature,  the  book  is  a  hu- 
man document  of  the  highest  value.  It 
holds  the  attention  from  beginning  to 
end.  Mere  extracts  cannot  do  justice  to 
its  engrossing  fascination.  It  should  be 
read  entire;  and  when  it  is  so  read  the 
pathos  of  the  narrative  will  enter  into  the 
reader's  own  life.  Only  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pages — a  third  part  of  the  volume — 
are  devoted  to  the  ^^Autobiography,"  the 
rest  contain  the  "Letters;"  but  many 
more  minute  and  laborious  works  have 
been  less  vivid  and  intimate.  Yet  in  no 
case  has  either  Mrs.  Oliphant  or  her  edi- 
tor indulged  in  any  rending  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  private  life.  Details  that  should 
be  withheld  from  personal  friends  are 
not  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  strangers. 
There  is  nothing  to  arouse  or  satisfy  vul- 
gar curiosity.  There  are  no  hints  of 
scandal,  nor  is  there  any  occasion  for 
such  hints.  The  book  appeals  not  to  lov- 
ers of  gossip,  but  to  lovers  of  literature ; 
and  to  them  its  appeal  is  irresistible. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  life  was  not  a  remark- 
able one  in  its  outward  events.  She  had 
a  singularly  quiet  and  secluded  girlhood. 
She  was  born  in  Midlothian,  on  the  loth 
of  June,  1828 ;  but  six  years  later  the  fam- 
ily removed  to  Glasgow,  and  later  to  Liv- 
erpool. The  father  was  a  man  of  small 
means,  with  a  distaste  for  society.  "I 
never  was  at  a  dance  till  after  my  mar- 
riage," Mrs.  Oliphant  says,  "never  went 
out,  never  saw  anybody  at  home."  But 
the  mother,  "the  old  type  of  Scotch 
mother,"  was  a  sensible  and  well-read 
woman,  not  demonstrative  nor  caressing, 
but  passionately  fond  of  her  daughter. 
There  were  books  and  magazines  in  the 
house,  and  the  little  Margaret  early  be- 
gan to  take  an  interest  in  them.  She  be- 
gan to  amuse  herself  with  writing  quite 
naturally;  she  does  not  intimate  any 
premature  signs  of  genius,  nor  does  she 
explain  how  that  remarkable  novel,  Mrs, 
Margaret  Maitland,  was  written  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  The  curious  picture 
of  the  conditions  under  which  she  did  her 
work  deserves  to  be  reproduced : 

I  had  no  table,  even,  to  myself,  much  less 
a  room  to  work  in,  but  sat  at  the  comer  of 
the  family  table  with  my  writing  book,  with 


cver3rthing  going  on  as  if  I  had  been  making 
a  shirt  instead  of  writing  a  book.  Our  rooms 
in  those  days  w^ere  sadly  wanting  in  artistic 
arrangement.  The  table  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  the  centre  round  which  everybody 
sat  with  the  candles  or  lamp  upon  it.  My 
mother  sat  always  at  needlework  of  some  kind, 
and  talked  to  whoever  might  be  present,  and 
I  took  my  share  in  the  conversation,  going  on 
all  the  same  with  my  story,  the  little  groups  of 
imaginary  persons,  those  other  talks  evolving 
themselves  quite  undisturbed.  It  would  put 
me  out  now  to  have  some  one  sitting  at  the 
same  table  talking  while  I  worked — at  least  I 
would  think  it  put  me  out,  with  that  sort  of 
conventionalism  which  grows  upon  one.  But 
up  to  this  date  (1888)  I  have  never  been  shut 
up  in  a  separate  room,  or  hedged  off  with  any 
observances.  My  study,  all  the  study  I  have 
ever  attained  to,  is  the  little  second  drawing- 
room  wHere  all  the  (feminine)  life  of  the 
house  goes  on,  and  I  don't  think  I  have  ever 
had  two  hours  undisturbed  (except  at  night, 
when  everybody  is  in  bed)  during  my  whole 
literary  life.  Miss  Austen,  I  believe,  wrote  in 
the  same  way,  and  very  much  for  the  same 
reason,  but  at  her  period  the  natural  flow  of 
life  took  another  form.  The  family  were  half 
ashamed  to  have  it  known  that  she  was  not 
just  a  young  lady  like  the  others,  doing  her 
embroidery.  Mine  were  quite  pleased  to  mag- 
nify me,  and  to  be  proud  of  my  work,  but 
always  with  a  hidden  sense  that  it  was  an 
admirable  joke,  and  no  idea  that  any  special 
facilities  or  retirement  was  necessary. 

Margaret  Oliphant  Wilson  married  her 
cousin,  Francis  Oliphant,  on  the  fourth  of 
May,  1852,  and  passed  from  this  quiet 
life  to  a  struggle  which  lasted  until  her 
death.  Her  husband  was  a  designer  of 
painted  windows — a  profession  that 
might  have  been  remunerative;  but  he 
did  not  have  the  faculty  of  getting  on, 
and  presently  the  state  of  his  health  com- 
pelled a  journey  southward.  He  died  in 
Rome  in  1859,  leaving  his  widow  penni- 
less with  three  children  to  support.  Thus 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  career  of  unending  la- 
bour and  bitter  sorrow  began.  "I  was 
young  still,''  she  says,  "thirty-one,  and 
never  self-confident.  And  there  we 
waited  six  weeks  until  my  baby  was  born 
— he  as  fair  and  sweet  and  healthful  as  if 
everything  had  been  well  with  us.'*  But 
she  had  already  made  her  beginning  in 
literature — a  baker's  dozen  of  novels, 
mostly   forgotten   now,   and   not   unde- 
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servedly — aiid  in  the  midst  of  her  dis- 
couragements she  turned  to  work  again. 
She  settled  in  Edinburgh  for  the  winter, 
then  went  to  EaHng,  where  she  lived  un- 
til the  education  of  her  boys  at  Eton  drew 
her  to  Windsor,  her  home  for  the  rest  of 
her  days.  And  from  henceforth  her  busy 
pen  never  rested.  Mrs.  Oliphant  admits 
that  she  was  angry  when  people  talked  of 
her  amazing  industry;  but  no  other 
phrase  expresses  it.  The  list  of  her  pub- 
lished books  and  magazine  articles  is  in- 
credibly long.  Novels  (seventy-five  or 
more),  biographies,  histories,  books  of 
criticism,  short  stories,  papers  on  almost 
every  subject  but  politics — perhaps  no 
writer  ever  did  more  in  thirty  years  than 
she.  Her  little  daughter  died — a  loss  to 
which  she  recurred  again  and  again  with 
passionate  grief — but  she  had  her  two 
sons  to  provide  for ;  and  when  her  brother 
came  to  her  broken  in  health  and  spirits, 
she  unhesitatingly  took  a  new  burden  on 
her  shoulders,  cared  for  him  until  the  end, 
and  added  his  family  to  her  own.  It  is 
a  sad  story ;  and  the  saddest  part  of  it  is 
that  the  sacrifice  was  all  in  vain.  Her 
elder  son  disappointed  her  hopes  before 
he  died ;  her  younger,  on  whom  she 
leaned  more  and  more,  followed  him  into 
the  grave ;  her  nephew,  Frank,  whose  ca- 
reer had  begun  bravely,  also  was  taken 
away  from  her.  Such  trials  would  have 
crushed  most  women ;  but  Mrs.  Oliphant 
battled  against  them,  impatient  because 
she  was  permitted  to  live  so  long,  and  yet 
working  strenuously  to  the  last.  "I  have 
always  had  to  think  of  other  people,"  she 
says,  "and  to  plan  everything — for  my 
own  pleasure,  it  is  true,  very  often,  but  al- 
ways in  subjection  to  the  necessity  which 
bound  me  to  them.  ...  I  have  not  been 
able  to  rest,  to  please  myself,  to  take  the 
pleasures  that  have  come  in  my  way,  but 
have  always  been  forced  to  go  on  without 
pause.  When  my  poor  brother's  family 
fell  upon  my  hands,  and  especially  when 
there  was  a  question  of  Frank's  educa- 
tion, I  remember  that  I  said  to  myself, 
having  then,  perhaps,  a  little  stirring  of 
ambition,  that  I  must  make  up  my  mind 
to  think  no  more  of  that,  and  that  to 
bring  up  the  boys  for  the  service  of  God 
was  better  than  to  write  a  fine  novel,  sup- 
posing that  it  was  in  me  to  do  so."  But 
those  who  have  read  Salem  Chapel,  or 
The  Perpetual  Curate,  or  Agnes,  or  The 
Wisard's  Son  may  well  think  that  the 


fine  novel  has  been  written  after  all.  "In 
this  my  resolution  which  I.  did  make," 
Mrs.  Oliphant  adds,  **I  was  only  follow- 
ing my  instincts,  it  being  in  reality  easier 
to  me  to  keep  on  with  a  flowing  sail,  to 
keep  my  household  and  make  a  number 
of  people  comfortable,  at  the  cost  of  in- 
cessant work,  and  an  occasional  great 
crisis  of  anxiety,  than  to  live  the  self-re- 
strained life  which  the  greater  artist  im- 
poses on  himself." 

Yet  at  times  the  strain  seemed  almost 
too  much.  Life  was  "always  at  hard,  if 
not  at  high  pressure."  The  victim  was 
like  Prometheus,  "the  man  chained  to  the 
rock,  with  the  vultures  swooping  down 
upon  him."  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  no  gift 
for  small  economies ;  she  could  not  scrimp 
and  save.  It  might  have  been  better  had 
she  been  more  frugal.  She  "managed  to 
pay  everything  and  do  everything,  to  stint 
nothing,"  though  there  were  moments 
when  **the  way  seemed  to  end  and  the 
rocks  to  close  in ;  but  the  comer  was  al- 
ways rounded,  the  road  opened  up 
again."  She  tells  a  story  of  one  experi- 
ence of  this  kind,  how  a  fortunate  and  un- 
expected oflFer  from  the  Graphic  saved 
her  from  a  miserable  anxiety.  "I  man- 
aged it  somehow,  thank  God!"  she  says. 
"If  I  had  not  had  unbroken  health,  and  a 
spirit  almost  criminally  elastic,  I  could 
not  have  done  it.  I  ought  to  have  been 
worn  out  by  work,  and  crushed  by  care, 
half  a  hundred  times  by  all  rules,  but  I 
never  was  so.  .  .  .  To  tempt  Provi- 
dence or  to  trust  God,  which  was  it  ?  .  .  . 
I  pay  the  penalty  in  that  I  shall  not  leave 
anything  behind  me  that  will  live.  What 
does  it  matter?  Nothing  at  all  now — 
never  anything  to  speak  of.  At  my  most 
ambitious  of  times  I  would  rather  my 
children  had  remembered  me  as  their 
mother  than  in  any  other  way,  and  my 
friends  as  their  friend.  And  now  that 
there  are  no  children  to  whom  to  leave 
any  memory,  and  the  friends  drop  day  by 
day,  what  is  the  reputation  of  a  circulat- 
ing library  to  me  ?  .  .  .  An  infinitude 
of  pains  and  labour,  and  all  to  disappear 
.  like  the  stubble  and  the  hay.  Yet  who 
knows?  The  little  faculty  may  grow  a 
bigger  one  in  the  more  genial  land  to 
come,  where  one  will  have  no  need  to 
think  of  the  boiling  of  the  daily  pot.  In 
the  meantime  it  w^as  good  to  have  kept 
the  pot  boiling  and  maintained  the  cheer- 
ful household  fire  so  long,  though  it  is 
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smouldering  and  out  in  darkness  now." 
Intolerable  as  the  darkened  hearth  seemed 
at  times,  urgent  as  the  longing  was  for 
death  to  end  all,  Mrs.  Oliphant's  elastic- 
ity of  spirit  did  not  wholly  fail.  "I 
would  not  say  I  have  had  an  unhappy 
life.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I  am  miserable 
— always  there  is  in  me  the  sense  that  I 
may  have  active  cause  to  be  at  any  mo- 
ment— always  the  gnawing  pangs  of 
anxiety,  and  deep,  deep  dissatisfaction 
beyond  words,  and  the  sense  of  helpless- 
ness, which  of  itself  is  despair.  And  yet 
there  are  times  when  my  heart  jumps  up 
in  the  old  unreasonable  way,  and  I  am — 
yes,  happy — though  the  word  seems  so 
inappropriate — without  any  cause  for  it, 
with  so  many  causes  the  other  way.  I 
wonder  whether  this  is  want  of  feeling, 
or  mere  temperament  and  elasticity,  or  if 
it  is  a  special  compensation — *Werena  my 
heart  licht  I  wad  dee' — Grizel  Hume 
must  have  had  the  same."  It  is  interest- 
ing to  listen  to  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Coghill,  in  a  passage  which  must  be 
quoted  for  the  illumination  it  gives  of  the 
most  agreeable  side  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
character : 

It  is  certain  that  if  she  had  had  no  moral 
qualities  except  courage,  she  could  not  have 
toiled  on  as  she  did :  a  saving  sense  of  humour, 
a  great  capacity  to  enjoy  what  was  really 
comic,  and  everything  that  was  beautiful  made 
life  easier  to  her,  and  "the  great  joy  of  doing 
,  kindnesses"  was  one  never  absent  from  her. 
So  that  whatever  .suffering  might  be  lying  in 
wait  to  seize  upon  her  solitary  hours,  there 
was  always  a  pleasant  welcome  and  talk  of  the 
very  best  to  be  found  in  her  modest  drawing- 
room.  If  the  visitors  were  congenial,  her 
charm  of  manner  awoke,  her  simple  fitness  of 
speech  clothed  every  subject  with  life  and  grace, 
her  beautiful  eyes  shone  (they  never  sparkled), 
and  the  spell  of  her  exquisite  womanliness 
made  a  charmed  circle  around  her.  She  was 
never  a  beautiful  woman  at  any  time  of  her 
life,  though  for  many  years  she  was  a  very 
pretty  one,  but  she  had,  as  a  family  inheri- 
tance, lovely  hands,  which  were  constantly 
busy  in  what  she  called  her  idle  time,  with 
some  dainty  sewing  or  knitting;  she  had  those 
wonderful  eyes  which  kept  their  beauty  to  the 
last  minute  of  her  life,  and  she  had  a  most 
exquisite  daintiness  in  all  her  ways  and  in  the 
very  atmosphere  about  her,  which  was  "pure 
womanly." 

"God  alone  knows  what  was  the  an- 


guish of  these  years  1"  the  sufferer  cries. 
And  yet  her  heart  was  light  and  she  did 
not  die.  Is  the  contradiction  incredible? 
Those  who  know  themselves  how  pain 
and  joy  are  intermingled  will  not  think 
so. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  opinion  of  her  own 
work  was  not,  as  has  been  seen,  an  ex- 
alted one.  She  speaks  of  it  as  "acci- 
dental," a  matter  of  daily  labour — she 
wonders  how  Trollope  (whose  work  she 
admired)  can  talk  about  his  characters 
as  he  does.  Yet  this  indifference  did  not 
arise  from  any  lack  of  absorption  in  the 
task  of  composition.  Over  parts  of  Salem 
Chapel  she  sat  up  all  night,  stirred  to  the 
very  bottom  of  her  mind.  Occasionally 
her  books  pleased  her,  but  very  often  they 
did  not.  Few  competent  judges  will  de- 
ny that  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  a  remarkable 
command  of  language  and  a  subtle  gift 
of  style.  But  she  does  not  boast  even  of 
this.  "I  have  always  had  my  sing-song," 
she  says,  "guided  by  no  sort  of  law,  but 
by  my  ear,  which  was  in  its  way  fastidi- 
ous to  the  cadence  and  measure  that 
pleased  me ;  but  it  is  bewildering  to  me  in 
my  perfectly  artless  art,  if  I  may  use  the 
word  at  all,  to  hear  of  the  elaborate  ways 
of  forming  and  enhancing  style,  and  all 
the  studies  for  that  end."  It  has  been  be- 
wildering, too,  to  others.  Of  course,  a 
style  like  Mrs.  Oliphant's  does  not  in- 
variably reach  perfection,  and  suffers 
sometimes  by  small  slips  and  inaccuracies ; 
but  it  is  easy,  vivid,  flowing  and  often 
curiously  felicitous  in  its  turns  of  phrase. 

There  are  various  references  in  the 
"Letters"  to  her  characters,  but  most  of 
these  are  casual  and  somewhat  disap- 
pointing. She  seldom  speaks  as  explic- 
itly as  she  does  in  Mr.  Wentworth's  case, 
Mr.  Wentworth  being  the  young  priest 
in  The  Perpetual  Curate,  She  tells  John 
Blackwood  that  she  is  "very  much  com- 
forted and  exhilarated"  by  his  commen- 
dation. Mr.  Wentworth,  she  says,  is  a 
favourite  of  hers,  and  she  means  to  be- 
stow the  very  greatest  care  upon  him.  "I 
think,"  she  adds,  "I  have  materials  in  my 
hands  for  a  little  exhibition  of  all  the 
three  parties  in  the  Church."  And  she 
goes  on  to  discuss  the  curate's  position 
with  a  remarkably  clear  apprehension  of 
the  issues  involved.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  though  there  is  in  one  of  her 
later  letters  a  reference  to  her  attendance 
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at  early  communions  at  the  parish  church 
at  Windsor ;  and  the  atmosphere  in  which 
she  grew  up  was  certainly  not  friendly 
to  Anglicanism.  Yet  her  Anglican 
clergymen  are  marvellously  real,  and  it  is 
only  now  and  then  that  one  is  able  to  de- 
tect a  false  note.  In  this  respect  her 
work  may  be  compared  with  Trollope's, 
though  it  is  on  the  whole  less  accurate 
than  his.  Trollope  admits,  however, 
that  when  he  wrote  The  Warden  and 
Barchester  Towers  he  had  but  a  remote 
acquaintance  with  archdeacons  and  bish- 
ops. Even  more  amazing  is  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  confession  that  she  wrote  Salem 
Chapel  with  no  more  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  dissenters  than  she  Had  obtained 
through  occasional  attendance  at  the  ser- 
vices of  a  little  congregation  in  Liver- 
pool. For  the  absolute  fidelity  of  her 
picture  here  is  beyond  question.  It  is 
only  another  illustration  of  the  strange 
power  to  absorb  impressions,  half  uncon- 
sciously, which  characterises  writers  of 
imaginative  literature.  Mrs.  Oliphant  no 
more  had  to  be  a  dissenter  to  write  Salem 
Chapel  than  Shakespeare  had  to  be  a  law- 
yer to  write  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  In 
another  letter  she  confesses  to  a  "weak- 
ness" for  Lucilla  Marjoribanks.  Many  of 
us  will  share  this  feeling.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say 
that  in  some  respects  at  least  Lucilla  is 
her  most  admirable  feminine  creation. 
The  story  in  which  she  appears  is  full  of 
the  keenest  humour;  and  it  has  long  di- 
vided with  Jane  Austen's  Emma  the  af- 
fections of  the  present  writer  as  a  master- 
piece of  amiable  sarcasm. 

Such  references  as  these  are  scanty; 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant  never  follows  her 
characters,  as  Miss  Austen  did,  after  they 
have  disappeared  from  the  reader's  view. 
She  does  not  tell  us  whether  Lottie  Des- 
pard  was  restored  to  love  as  well  as  to 
art,  or  which  young  man  Hester  Vernon 
finally  married.  She  insists  that  she 
hates  to  talk  about  studying  human  na- 
ture or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  that 
she  is  really  not  a  very  observant  person. 
But  this  utterance  cannot  be  swallowed 
unsalted.  No  doubt  she  did  not  con- 
sciously make  "copy"  of  her  friends,  but 
her  active  mind  must  have  been  constantly 
open  to  impressions.  Certainly  the  writ- 
er of  Salem  Chapel  went  through  the 
world  with  her  eyes  open.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  letters  which  Mrs.  Coghill 


says  are  lost  might  have  enabled  us  to 
trace  more  closely  in  her  novels  her  own 
personal  experiences.  She  made  use  of 
these,  as  all  writers  do.  Readers  of  Ag- 
nes  will  remember  how  the  lonely  young 
wife,  soon  to  be  a  mother,  found  consola- 
tion in  the  picture  of  "The  Visitation"  in 
the  Pitti  Gallery  at  Florence.  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant went  to  that  exquisite  interpreta- 
tion of  the  story  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
in  similar  circumstances;  *T  had  no  wo- 
man to  go  to,  to  be  comforted,"  she  says, 
'^except  these  two."  Again,  her  account 
in  a  letter  to  her  nephew  of  Dr.  Bridge's 
playing  in  Westminster  Abbey  must  have 
suggested  to  her  one  of  the  best  scenes  in 
Within  the  Precincts,  which  was  written 
just  after. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  hated  all  the  processes 
of  lionising,  and  it  is  obvious  that  she 
neither  gave  nor  took  much  pleasure  in 
society.  But  she  had  many  intimate 
friends,  and  she  did  many  kind  acts  for 
others.  She  tells  a  rather  ill-natured 
story  of  Aytoun,  but  usually  there  is  noth- 
ing in  her  record  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  any  one.  *T  have  one  gift  that  I  know 
of,"  she  says,  **and  I  am  a  little  proud  of 
it.  It  is  that  of  making  people  talk — at 
least,  of  making  some  people  talk."  She 
certainly  drew  out  the  best  in  Carlyle. 
He  may  have  been  a  monster  to  others, 
but  he  was  kind  and  genial  to  her.  He 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  her  Life  of  Irz'- 
ing — saying  that  she  was  "worth  whole 
cartloads  of  Mulocks  and  Brontes  and 
things  of  that  sort."  This  was  perhaps  a 
little  unfair  to  the  author  of  Jane  Eyre, 
but  certainly  the  author  of  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,  was  getting  at  that  time  more 
praise  than  she  deserved.  It  was  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  indeed,  who  introduced  Miss 
Mulock  to  Mr.  Blackett,  the  publisher — 
a  fact  to  which  she  refers  with  some  bit- 
terness; for  she  could  not  help  seeing 
that  Miss  Mulock  was  immensely  in- 
ferior to  herself  as  an  artist,  though  she 
reached  at  abound  an  extraordinary  meas- 
ure of  popularity.  Another  friend  of  hers 
was  Mrs.  Ritchie  (Anne  Thackeray), 
whom  she  met,  with  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
and  his  wife  (Thackeray's  other  daugh- 
ter), at  Interlakcn.  She  admired  Thack- 
eray greatly,  and  doubtless  this  was  one 
bond  "between  them.  Principal  Tulloch 
and  his  wife  she  had  a  great  affection  for ; 
she  wrote  a  Life  of  the  Principal  after 
he  died.    Mr.  Kinglake,  the  historian, 
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and  Mr.  Hutton,  the  editor  of  the  Spec- 
tator, were  two  of  her  constant  friends 
and  admirers.  She  met  Tennyson,  who 
was  very  rude  to  her,  and  Ruskin  and 
George  Macdonald.  But  she  went  com- 
paratively Httle  into  society  in  general. 
Her  residence  at  Windsor  brought  her 
into  relations  with  the  Queen  that  must 
be  described  as  almost  friendly.  "The 
Queen,"  she  writes  to  Mr.  Blackwood, 
**was  extremely  kind  and  graciotls  to  me, 
so  kind  that  all  one's  little  embarrass- 
ments about  such  an  interview  went  com- 
pletely away.  .  .  .  She  .  .  .  expressed  a 
kindly  wish  to  see  more  of  me,  now  that 
I  had  definitely  decided  to  remain  at 
Windsor."  Not  the  least  among  her 
friendships  was  that  for  John  Blackwood 
and  his  sister  Isabella.  The  publisher 
had  the  happiest  relations  with  the  author 
who  wrote  so  constantly  for  Maga,  and 
their  financial  arrangements  were  always 
amicably  made. 

Thus  passed  a  busy  life,  and  one  not  all 
unhappy  despite  its  grievous  sorrows. 
The  story  is  painful  in  some  respects,  as 
has  been  said,  but  it  is  none  the  less  in- 
finitely fascinating,  and  those  who  miss 
reading  it  will  lose  a  genuine  pleasure. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  art,  or  to  endeavour  to  say  what 
her  final  place  in  literature  may  be.     My 


own  opinion  is  that  she  was  a  great  artist 
and  that  her  novels  will  live  as  Jane  Aus- 
ten's have  lived.  Perhaps  there  were  too 
many  of  them;  but  even  so,  their  wide 
range,  their  accurate  portraiture  of  con- 
temporary conditions,  their  brilliant  char- 
acterisation and  easy  dialogue,  and  their 
sympathetic  analysis  of  human  nature, 
must  always  win  readers.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
shares  with  TroUope  the  honour  of  draw- 
ing the  English  people  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  no  professed  historian  has 
ever  drawn  them.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  said  the  British  people,  for  surely 
her  pictures  of  Scottish  life  are  full  of 
charm.  Upon  the  question  of  her  marvel- 
lous industry  much  might  be  said.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  she  ever  sacrificed 
quality  to  quantity.  It  was  probably  a 
matter  of  temperament ;  she  did  her  best 
writing  at  white  heat.  Other  novelists 
also  have  been  prolific ;  witness  Trollope, 
and  the  great  Frenchmen — Balzac,  Du- 
mas and  Hugo.  Some  of  her  novels  will 
doubtless  be  sacrificed  to  oblivion.  Yet 
as  we  recall  them  one  by  one,  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  all  can  disappear. 
Even  if  Carlingford  could  be  forgotten, 
those  remarkable  tales  of  the  supernat- 
ural would  remain  as  a  witness  to  genius 
of  no  common  kind. 

Edward  Fuller. 


WILLIAM    MORRIS 


BY  ONE  WHO  KNEW  HIM. 


Mr.Mackairs  Life  of  William  Morris* 
is  a  charming  book,  and  one  that  should 
commend  itself  to  all  the  admirers  of  a 
man  exceptional  in  the  infinite  variety  of 
his  powers.  To  the  friends  of  William 
Morris  the  book  is  invaluable  as  present- 
ing a  record,  truthful  and  sympathetic,  of 
a  remarkable  life. 

The  early  part  of  the  Life  is  delightful 
in  its  loving  sincerity  and  unshrinking 
truthfulness.  The  **boy,"  we  are  told, 
**was  good-natured  and  kind,  but  with  a 
fearful  temper  " — "  fond  of  mooning  and 
talking  to  himself,  and  considered  to  be  a 
little  mad  by  the  other  boys" ;  not  a  com- 
monplace boy  indeed,  likely  to  get  on  at 

♦The  Life  of  William  Morris.  By  J.  W. 
Mackail.  2  vols.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Company.    $7.50  net. 


school,  but  most  affectionate  in  nature,  as 
shown  in  many  of  his  home  letters,  and 
full  even  then  of  unusual  interests. 

Born  under  comfortable,  even  affluent 
conditions,  his  home  placed  in  one  of  the 
then  wildest  and  most  picturesque  bits  of 
country  near  London,  Morris  revealed, 
we  are  told,  in  early  years  an  eager  love 
for  reading  and  for  architectural  beauty. 
Having  been  taken  to  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral and  to  the  church  of  Minster  in 
Thanet  when  only  eight  years  old — fifty 
years  later,  never  having  seen  the  church 
in  the  interval,  he  described  it  in  some 
detail  from  that  recollection.  At  school 
in  spare  time,  of  which  in  those  days 
there  seems  to  have  been  plenty,  he  read 
with  avidity  works  on  archaeology  and 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  left  Marl- 
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borough,  as  he  himself  said,  "a  good 
archaeologist,  and  knowing  most  of  what 
there  was  to  be  known  about  English 
Gothic." 

Mr.  Mackail,  with  lifelike  touch,  only 
to  be  gained  by  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Morris's  family  and  friends,  and 
with  the  help  of  many  interesting  letters, 
shows  the  development  of  the  eager  boy 
into  the  earnest  youth,  going  up  to  Ox- 
ford, his  mind  from  natural  inclination 
and  family  influence  ripe  to  receive  the 
medireval  impressions  of  that  '* vision  of 
grey-roofed  houses,  a  long,  winding 
street,  and  the  sound  of  many  bells." 

Within  a  week  of  his  entering  Exeter 
College  he  made  a  friend  who  was  to  be 
his  until  death,  Edward  Burne-Jones, 
then  a  freshman  without  distinction  of 
any  kind  excepting  for  his  schoolboy 
drawings  of  **Devils."  He  writes  thus  of 
William  Morris:  "From  the  first  I  knew 
how  different  he  was  from  all  the  men 
I  had  ever  met;"  and  again  he  writes, 
"Of  painting  we  knew  nothing." 

It  is  strange  to  read  that  in  these  early 
days  both  Morris  and  Bume- Jones  entered 
Oxford  with  the  distinct  intention  of  tak- 
ing Holy  Orders,  Morris  inclining  to  the 
High  Church  movement,  even  to  the  ex- 
treme monastic  idea.  But  friends,  artistic, 
intellectual,  literary,  mostly  bent  upon 
leading  the  "higher  life,"  social  or  relig- 
ious, gathered  quickly  and  closely  around, 
and  Mr.  Mackail  with  ever-growing  inter- 
est tells  how  "the  brotherhood  had  grown 
into  a  close  union  of  minds  and  hearts,  an 
intimate  fellowship  in  all  projects,  ideas 
and  enthusiasms."  Gradually  a  scheme 
for  banding  together  with  the  express 
purpose  of  reforming  the  degraded  Arts 
and  Crafts  of  the  time,  and  benefiting  the 
then  oppressed  and  neglected  working 
classes,  took  the  place  of  the  purely  re- 
ligious idea  in  William  Morris's  vigorous 
mind.  Mr.  Mackail  gives  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Morris  to  his  mother,  explaining 
his  views  in  words  of  simple  earnestness 
not  to  be  surpassed.  We  would  for  its 
beauty's  sake  quote  it  here,  but  have  only 
space  for  a  few  telling  lines  from  it.  "I 
will  by  no  means  give  up  things  I  have 
thought  of  for  the  bettering  of  the  world 
in  so  far  as  lies  in  me." 

A  beautiful  portrait  is  given  of  Mrs. 
William  Morris  when  a  girl,  from  a 
drawing  by  D.  G.  Rossetti.  One  cannot 
w^onder  that  many  painters  found  their 


model  in  the  new  and  grand  revelation  of 
beauty  there  depicted.  The  writer  re- 
members well  the  vivid  and  lastin<r  im- 
prcssion  that  the  first  sight  of  that  grave 
and  queenly  presence  made  upon  a  coun- 
try mind  previously  educated  up  to  the 
lines  of  beauty  according  to  John  Leech's 
plump  and  comely  girls,  fenced  in  as  they 
were  with  the  inevitable  "crinoline"  of 
the  day,  a  striking  contrast  indeed. 

The  account  of  the  building  and  fur- 
nishing of  Morris's  Red  House  (per- 
haps the  first  red  house  of  the  century, 
longsufTering  in  stucco  and  plaster)  gives 
us  a  picture  of  life  surely  perfect  in  its 
worship  of  work,  for  work's  sake,  in  its 
w^arm  and  generous  friendship,  hatred  of 
shams  and  innocent,  almost  childlike 
love  for  the  beauty  and  joy  of  existence. 

There  is  a  warm  glow  in  Mr.  Mackail's 
description  of.  the  "garden  with  its  long 
grass  walks,  its  wattled  rose  trellises,  en- 
closing richly  flowered  square  garden 
plots,  unique  as  the  house  it  surrounded," 
the  grroup  of  great  men,  still  children  in 
their  keen  sense  of  fun,  already  sages  in 
their  wide  grasp  of  what  was  needed  and 
what  they  meant  to  do. 

"Oh!  the  joy  of  those  Saturdays  to 
Mondays  at  Red  House !  .  .  .  We  laughed 
because  we  were  happy,"  writes  a  fre- 
quent guest;  and,  in  truth,  Morris  was 
the  very  perfection  of  a  host :  kind  all 
around,  to  great  and  small  equally  genial 
and  warm-hearted,  never  condescending 
in  manner,  always  first  to  be  proud  of 
and  delighted  at  the  successes  of  his 
friends,  modest  in  his  estimate  of  his  own 
powers. 

The  writer,  often  a  visitor  at  Red 
House,  recalls  how,  after  scribbling  away 
at  his  poetry  ("very  easy  to  write,"  as  he 
declared  earlier),  Morris  would  break  sud- 
denly from  his  w-ork,  ask  for  listeners, 
read  what  he  had  penned  in  a  level,  sono- 
rous tone,  and  seem  genuinely  glad  to 
receive  the  applause  and  criticism  of  his 
hearers. 

It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  him  with 
his  grand  head  and  splendid  hair  lying 
on  the  rug  in  front  of  the  wide-open 
fireplace,  and  playing  with  and  caressing 
his  two  lovely  little  girls  in  the  gentlest 
way,  though  quickly  wincing  and  chang- 
ing to  vexation  if  any  difficulties  arose. 
But  warmth,  kindness,  earnestness,  guilc- 
lessness,  even  irritability,  seemed  neces- 
sary parts  of  that  nature,  so  powerful  and 
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energetic,  filled  with  mighty  imaginings, 
yet  ever  ready  to  be  easy  and  playful. 

Wild  pranks  were  often  played  by  the 
friends  who  surrounded  the  genial  man 
in  that  heyday  of  youth  anrf  gladness, 
when  the  age  of  thirty  years  was  rather 
regarded  as  senility,  and  hfe  after  that 
date  scarcely  a  state  to  be  desired. 

Once  Morris  returned  home  in  a 
braiid-ncw  hat,  which  being  espied  a  cry 
arose,  "Topsy  has  bought  a  new  hat,  let's 
shy  stones  at  it."  No  sooner  said  than 
done,  and  the  hat  was  speedily  riddled 
by  pebbles,  Morris  himself  in  nowise  dis- 
comfited, but  joining  merrily  in  the  de- 
struction of  his  new  purchase. 

One  day,  when  the  present  writer  was 
dining  at  Morris's  table,  he  (who,  when 
journeying  abroad,  proved  himself  an 
adniiratle  cook),  found  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  repast.  Rising  sud- 
denly with  carving-knife  in  hand,  he 
rushed  from  the  room,  exclaiming,  "I'll 
kill  that  cook!"'  Consternation  was,  how- 
ever, speedily  dispelled  by  his  return 
after  a  few  moments  pleasantly  smiling 
and  the  cook  still  alive ! 

The  major  portion  of  the  second  vol- 
ume of  this  admirable  book  is  devoted 
to  a  wise,  temperate  and  sympathetic  re- 
view of  the  history  and  development  of 
the  Socialistic  movement  on  which  Mor- 
ris expended  so  much  time  and  money. 

Always  in  earnest  in  all  that  he  did, 
he  as  poet,  artist  and  craftsman  was  an 
expert,  a  master,  but  in  Socialism  and 
Economics  we  can  regard  him  as  but  an 
amateur.  His  ideas  were  Utopian  and 
impracticable;  but  his  brain  was  clear, 
and  he  saw  the  weaknesses  and  diffi- 
cuhies  that  beset  his  path. 

Of  all  his  coadjutors  Charles  Faulk- 
ner was,  perhaps,  the  most  faithful,  zeal- 
ous and  helpful,  Faulkner  was  at  times 
almost  truculent  and  apt  to  threaten 
those  who  could  not  accept  his  prophecy 
of  a  bloody  revolution  at  no  very  distant 
date,  Morris,  especially  after  the  Trafal- 
gar Square  episode,  was  fully  convinced 
that  no  beneficent  social  revolution  could 


be  effected  by  a  struggle  in  the  streets 
with  its  tumult  and  outrage, 

A  perusal  of  this  excellent  biography 
calls  our  attention  to  two  anomalies  in 
the  scheme  of  life  of  William  Morris. 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  his  posi- 
tions as  capitalist  and  workman.  There 
is  in  the  book  a  careful  statement  of  a 
proposition  that  Morris  and  his  family 
should  be  content  to  live  on  a  yearly  in- 
come of  £200  {$1000)  as  the  result  of  a 
business  of  a  capitalised  value  of  £15,000 
($75,000).  The  modest  moderation  of 
such  a  proposal  is  almost  touching. 

But  the  Merton  manufactory  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  production  of  beau- 
tiful, elaborate  and  costly  work,  for 
which  purchasers  could  only  be  found 
in  the  wealthy  middle  class  that  he  pro- 
posed to  abolish.  Is  it  too  much  to  say 
that  had  his  ideas  in  Socialism  been  car- 
ried out  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  find  a  market  for  the  admirable  prod- 
ucts of  his  workmen's  hands?  Herein 
lies  another  anomaly. 

It  is  by  these  products  that  Morris  will 
live  in  our  recollecton.  His  Socialistic 
platform  utterances  will  count  as  nothing 
in  comparison.  The  movement  has  not 
produced,  nor  will  it  probably  produce, 
any  appreciable  result,  but  William  Mor- 
ris in  his  art  and  craft,  in  his  poems,  liis 
colours,  his  weaving  and  tapestry,  his 
tile  painting  and  wall-papers,  and,  lastly, 
in  his  printing,  has  left  to  us  and  to  our 
descendants  a  legacy  through  which  his 
name  will  long  be  remembered  with  hon- 
our in  that  he  redeemed  the  shame  of 
ugliness  of  the  early  Victorian  era,  and 
set  up  a  standard  of  excellence  l)Oth  in 
design  and  workmanship  that  must  al- 
ways remain  as  an  instructive  and  abid- 
ing example  to  future  effort. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  without 
words  of  praise  for  Mr.  New's  admirable 
illustrations.  The  highest  encomium 
that  can  be  passed  upon  them  is  that 
we  feel  sure  that  they  would  have  met 
with  the  approval  of  William  Morris 
himself. 
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So  many  letters  are  on  our  files  that, 
contrary  to  our  custom,  we  shall  have  to 
keep  the  Letter-Box  open  all  through  the 
summer  months,  and  even  then  we  fear 
that  the  patience  of  many  correspondents 
will  be  tried  by  oiir  tardiness  in  answer- 
ing them.  It  should  be  remembered  al- 
ways that  the  space  devoted  to  the  Box  in 
each  number  is  necessarily  limited,  and 
that  we  select  for  reply  each  time  such 
letters  as  afford  a  variety  of  subjects. 

We  ought  to  explain,  in  self-defence, 
that  letters  sometimes  end  with  such  a 
sentence  as  this :  "Now,  don't  refer  me  to 
some  back  number  of  your  magazine  for 
the  answer  to  my  question."  This  is  rather 
unfair.  Must  we  go  on  explaining  a  point 
over  and  over  again  just  because  a  corre- 
spondent docs  not  happen  to  be  a  sub- 
scriber, and  therefore  has  not  seen  what 
we  have  already  said  upon  the  subject? 
In  other  words,  must  our  regular  readers 
be  bored  by  repetitions  for  the  convenience 
of  a  casual  purchaser  of  the  magazine? 
We  think  not;  and  so  we  shall  go  on  as 
before,  making  references  to  our  former 
answers  whenever  it  is  simpler  and  easier 
to  do  so.    Now  we  must  get  to  work. 

I. 

A  Washington  correspondent  asks  us 
to  give  him  our  personal  opinion  of  the 
relative  rank  in  literature  of  the  follow- 
ing novehsts — Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bal- 
zac, Dumas,  Scott,  Hugo.  We  cheer- 
fully comply  and  give  the  following  ar- 
rangement as  expressing  our  critical 
judgment : 

1.  Balzac.  4.  Dickens, 

2.  Scott.  5.  Dumas. 

3.  Thackeray,  6.  Hugo. 

II. 

A  lady  in  Portland,  Oregon,  asks  us 
to  state  what  we  regard  as  the  best  short 
poem  that  has  been  written  during  the 
past  ten  years.     We  say,  Kipling's  Vam- 


pire. Some  may  wonder  why  we  prefer 
it  to  his  Recessional,  but  the  reason  ought 
to  be  clear.  The  Recessional  is  in  its 
theme  limited  to  a  particular  people  and 
a  particular  occasion,  while  the  Vampire 
is  a  bitof  eternal  and  universal  truth  writ- 
ten by  a  pen  of  iron  dipped  in  vitriol. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition 
among  our  readers  to  ask  Kipling  ques- 
tions. Here  is  another  correspondent 
who,  writing  from  Buffalo,  inquires 
whether  we  think  "The  Brushwood  Boy," 
by  Kipling,  the  best  short  story  that  we  can 
call  to  mind.  "Please  name  a  better  one," 
he  adds.  That  is  easy  enough,  without 
going  beyond  Kipling's  own  writings — 
for  instance,  "Without  Benefit  of  Clergy" 
and  "The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft." 
This  same  gentleman  rather  irrelevantly 
propounds  another  question : 

Do  you  really  think  that  the  answers  in  the 
famous  "Side  Talks  wilh  Girls"  in  the  LadU^ 
Home  Journal  are  replies  to  subscribers' 
queries? 

Yes;  why  not? 

III. 

From  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  comes  a 
letter  asking  us  about  the  conventional 
sentence:  "Enclosed  please  find dol- 
lars in  payment  for,"  etc.  The  writer  of 
the  letter  asks  first  of  all  whether  "en- 
closed" or  "inclosed"  is  the  better  form, 
and  why  one  should  say  "please  find." 
As  to  the  first  point  we  answer  that  "in- 
closed" is  etymolc^callypreferable, while 
"enclosed"  is  adopted  by  the  Enlightened. 
As  to  "please  find,"  it  is  simply  a  bit  of 
stereotyped  courtesy,  the  "please"  being 
used  to  soften  the  peremptory  tone  of 
the  imperative  "find." 

IV. 

A  gentleman  who  has  to  do  with  the 

purchasing  of  books  for  the  library  of  a 

society  of  which  most  of  the  members 

are  adults,  tells  us  that 
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It  IS  maintained  by  the  majority  of  the  pres- 
ent committee  that  a  book  which  may  not  be 
read  and  freely  circulated  in  the  family  is  not 
fit  for  our  library. 

The  gentleman  rightly  considers  this 
a  very  narrow  standard.  We  are  as  zeal- 
ous as  any  one  for  the  most  severe  re- 
striction upon  children's  reading,  but 
adults  who  need  to  be  shut  out  from  ac- 
cess to  all  books  that  are  not  suitable  for 
children,  and  who  object  to  Kipling's 
Seven  Seas  (our  correspondent  gives  this 
as  an  instance)  ought  never  to  go  out  of 
doors  except  in  a  perambulator  and  in 
charge  of  a  dry-nurse. 

V. 

We  have  cheerfully  printed  so  many 
uncomplimentary  things  about  ourselves 
and  the  Letter-Box  in  general,  as  perhaps 
to  secure  a  pardon  in  advance  from  our 
readers  for  quoting  the  beginning  of  a 
letter  of  seven  pages  that  has  come  to  us 
from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  It  has  a  wind- 
swept, prairie  atmosphere  about  its  style, 
and  we  beam  complacently  as  we  quote 
from  it : 

In  the  current  issue  you  tell  us  of  some  one 
who  has  requested  you  to  "go  to  the  devil  with 
your  conceit,"  etc.  I  for  one  want  to  say  that 
when  you  take  your  departure  so  does  The 
Bookman — for  aught  I  care.  .  .  .  Your  "con- 
ceit" is  the  most  refreshing  thing  in  all  current 
.literature — to  me.  And  of  all  the  "damned  lit- 
erary fellers"  in  the  country  you  are  the  only 
one  that  has  not  got  the  swelled  head.  .  .  . 
You  know  your  business,  and  you  answer  fool 
questions  wittily  but  kindly  always.  .  .  .  You 
are  all  right,  and  you  have  leave  to  rap  me 
gently  and  after  your  own  peculiar  fashion 
whenever  I  give  you  the  opportunity.  .  .  . 
Don't  go  to  the  devil,  I  pray  you. 

Next,  our  correspondent  complains  that 
Mrs.  Annie  Nathan  Meyer,  in  her  story 
"The  Senior  Wrangler,"  which  we  pub- 
lished some  time  ago,  left  untranslated  a 
bit  of  French  upon  the  meaning  of  which 
the  whole  story  turns.  Then  comes  this 
paragraph,  which  will  amuse  Mrs.  Meyer, 
whom  our  correspondent  elsewhere  calls 
"Miss  Annie": 

The  result  was  that  I  read  the  story  with  the 
same  pleasure  that  I  do  in  a  newspaper  one  of 
those  thrilling  narratives  that  end  in  "War- 
ner's Safe  Cure"  or  "Paine's  Celery  Com- 
pound."   I  have  paid  my  time  and  money  to  see 


the  show,  and  am  not  allowed  to  see  it.  I 
have  been  gold-bricked.  .  .  .  Break  it  gently 
to  her  that  only  'steen  out  of  the  umpty-hun- 
dred-and-umph  readers  of  the  story  that  I  have 
taken  the  pains  to  interview  had  the  faintest  or 
remotest  idea  of  what  her  French  quotations 
meant.  .  .  .  And  tell  her,  too,  that  ...  all 
the  rest  of  the  "damned  literary  fellers"  are  in 
the  same  boat  as  she — incapable  of  understand- 
ing and  appreciating  the  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  mob  that  pays,  that  keeps  the  ball 
rolling,  that  furnishes  the  foundation  for 
things,  the  supplies  for  the  alimentary  canal. 

There  are  five  or  six  more  pages  of  this 
— a  fact  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
writer  is  earnest,  that  he  feels  deeply, 
that  he  is  wrought  up,  as  it  were.  All  of 
which  we  regard  as  a  tribute  to  "Miss 
Annie's"  literary  skill,  whereby  the  read- 
er who  had  no  French  was  so  tantalised 
by  his  inability  to  get  the  exact  point 
of  her  interesting  story. 

VI. 

A  Chicago  lady  tells  us  that  her  father 
has  been  fleering  at  us  for  using  the  word 
"mentality,"  which  he  stigmatises  as 
"slang."  Well,  "mentality"  is  a  com- 
paratively new  word  and  one  of  Ameri- 
can coinage,  but  it  is  useful,  it  is  scien- 
tifically formed,  and  it  appears  to  have  as 
good  a  right  to  exist  as  "intellectual- 
ity" and  "individuality."  So  we  think 
that  we  shall  go  right  on  using  it,  with 
apologies  to  the  lady's  esteemed  father. 

VII. 

Several  correspondents  have  been  find- 
ing fault  with  The  Bookman's  proof- 
reading. We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
these  complaints  right  here,  so  that  the 
proof-reader  when  he  comes  across  this 
paragraph  will  know  of  them  officially 
and  will  sit  down  and  think  hard  for  sev- 
eral minutes. 

VIII. 

"A.  B.  C."  asks : 

Is  there  any  way  of  distinguishing  the  first 
edition  of  a  book  from  its  succeeding  editions? 
Also,  is  there  any  way  of  distinguishing  the 
issue? 

There  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  the 
diflferent  editions  except  when  the  pub- 
lishers indicate  on  the  title-page  the  fact 
of  its  being  a  later  edition — as  they  ought 
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to  do,  but  generally  don't.  We  fail  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  second 
question. 

IX. 

"A  Prairie  Weed,"  referring  to  some- 
thing that  we  wrote  not  long  ago  about 
the  abbreviation  Xmas  for  Christmas,  as 
to  the  X  representing  the  initial  chi  of 
the  Greek  word  for  Christ,  suggests  that 
the  X  is  really  the  algebraic  x,  and  quotes 
Emerson's  aphorism  to  the  effect  that 
**God  is  the  x  of  algebra."  Our  corre- 
spondent says : 

As  X  is  the  Ixjginning  and  ending  of  all  alge- 
braic problems — the  unknown  and  sought-for 
quantity  that,  when  found,  solves  the  problem 
— so  is  Christ  the  true  beginning  and  ending 
of  life's  problems,  all  things  being  made  clear 
when  He  is  found  and  understood. 

We  think  that  this  is  ingenious,  but 
rather  fanciful. 

X. 

Some  time  ago  Miss  Carolyn  Wells 
asked  us  to  suggest  a  word  that  should 
describe  a  metrical  composition  which  is 
not  quite  worthy  of  being  called  a  poem, 
and  yet  not  wholly  without  merit — 
**verse"  being  too  general  and  indefinite. 
We  laid  the  problem  before  our  readers 
and  gave  them  plenty  of  time  to  turn  the 
subject  over  in  their  minds  before  reply- 
ing. Now  the  answers  are  probably  all 
in.  They  arc  not  very  numerous  and 
some  of  them  are  not  very  serious,  but  we 
summarise  them  for  the  benefit  of  Miss 
Wells  and  of  the  public  generally. 

A  student  in  the  University  Law 
School  of  this  city  says  that  if  the  thing 
for  which  Miss  Wells  desires  a  name  is 
not  properly  just  verse, then  it  is  probably 
the  reverse,  and  he  suggests  that  this  be 
taken  as  a  good  descriptive  title.  Thus 
one  would  say,  "Mr.  J.  Gordon  Coogler 
has  written  some  very  good  reverse." 
We  think  that  this  might  lead  to  ambigu- 
ity when  the  plural  form  is  used.  If  we 
were  to  announce  in  Chronicle  and  Com- 
ment that  "Mr.  Bliss  Carman  has  made  a 
book  of  his  reverses,"  would  it  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  Mr.  Carman  had  been 
in  hard  luck  of  late  and  was  going  to  turn 
his  misfortunes  into  "copy"  ? 


When  we  set  our  readers  to  work  on  this 
problem  we  thought  and  said  that  we  were 
temporarily  at  least  diverting  them  from 
their  persistent  efforts  to  render  us  un- 
happy, but  we  were  wrong.  Here  is  a 
gruff  person  in  Philadelphia  who  cannot 
even  consider  Miss  Wells's  request  with- 
out giving  us  a  whack  with  his  sand-bag. 
Notice  the  abruptness  of  his  epistolary 
style : 

Bookman  : 

Why  not  call  the  thing  described  by  Carolyn 
Wells  as  Rot.  It  will  be  the  same  thittg  any 
way  you  take  it.  And  I  may  say  it  will  also 
describe  the  poems  published  by  you. 

Well,  well !  We  creep  timidly  and 
with  a  sense  of  relief  to  the  next  com- 
munication. It  is  from  Bluff  ton,  Indi- 
ana, and  proposes  the  term  "versicle." 
Another  suggestion  is  "daintrel."  That 
is  rather  good  as  a  word,  but  isn't  it  just 
a  bit  namby-pamby  in  its  sound  and  im- 
plication ?  A  Canadian  subscriber  residing 
in  Dunnelle,  Ontario,  coins  the  impossible 
word  **rhymody."  An  unsigned  letter  ob- 
jects to  the  manufacture  of  a  new  term, 
but  thinks  that  "stuff"  is  good  enough 
with  "rubbish"  as  a  convenient  synonym. 
If  this  doesn't  suit,  "froth"  and  "foam" 
are  given  as  being  prettier.  A  lady  in 
Sewaren,  New  Jersey,  also  protests 
against  any  novel  term,  and  regards 
**Tight  verse"  as  adequate.  A  Minneap- 
olis correspondent  advocates  the  claims 
of  "lyrette"  or  "versette,"  and  remarks 
that  Milton  employs  the  form  "verset." 
Finally  a  (to  us)  mysterious  suggestion 
is  made  by  a  Denver  physician,  who  says 
that  "coghlan"  is  just  the  word  that  Miss 
Wells  is  seeking.  We  wonder  just  what 
this  means.  It  has  a  Celtic  look,  and  per- 
haps it  is  all  right,  but  we  cautiously  wait 
for  some  further  explanation  before  com- 
mitting ourselves. 

Well  I  These  are  all  the  answers  that 
have  come  to  us.  We  lay  them  respect- 
fully at  the  feet  of  Miss  Carolyn  Wells, 
for  her  comment  or  criticism  or  selection. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  serve  her,  and 
we  thank  her  for  giving  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  in  however  small  a  way 
our  profound  esteem  and  admiration. 


THE    LORE   OF    LOVE 

I. 

When  do  I  love  thee  ?    When  the  brooklets  run 

Through  dandelion  meadows  of  the  June ; 

When  horns  of  huntsmen  greet  the  harvest  moon, 

And  mellow  Autumn's  vintaging  is  done; 

When  Spring's  triumphant  marches  have  begun, 

When  Winter  winds  through  haggard  branches  croon ; 

At  solemn  midnight  and  at  silvery  noon, 

At  blush  of  morning  and  at  set  of  sun. 

Thy  youthful  splendour  unto  me  is  dear, 

But  I  shall  love  thee  still  when  youth  flits  by ; 

I  love  thee  when  thine  eyes  know  not  a  tear. 

And  love  thee  when  disaster  hovers  nigh ; 

My  soul  shall  crave  thee  when  the  Dark  draws  near, 

And  still  be  loyal  through  eternity. 

II. 

How  do  I  love  thee?    As  the  slender  lyre 

Thrills  with  emotion  when  the  breezes  blow ; 

As  roses  love  the  morning's  golden  glow, 

As  dewy  stars  the  dusky  night  desire ; 

As  eagles  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  aspire, 

As  doves  dream  fondly,  breast  to  breast  below ; 

As  Arctic  pines  love  everlasting  snow, 

And  tropic  palms  love  everlasting  fire. 

I  love  thee  as  the  victor  loves  his  wreath, 

The  peasant  loves  his  cottage,  free  from  strife ; 

I  love  thee  as  mortality  loves  breath, 

The  shepherd  boy  his  harp  and  flute  and  fife ; 

As  disappointed  Hope  loves  welcome  Death, 

As  human  souls  love  everlasting  life. 

III. 

Why  do  I  love  thee?    Ask  the  artist  there 
Why  does  he  love  fair  faces  that  he  paints ; 
Ask  of  the  poet  why  his  spirit  faints 
Before  his  heroines  of  the  golden  hair; 
Ask  of  the  singer,  why  his  sweet  despair, 
His  glorious  gladness,  his  melodious  plaints ; 
Ask  the  young  priest,  before  his  haloed  saints 
To  lay  the  secret  of  his  worship  bare. 
I  love  thee ;  for  I  long  to  soar  from  sod, 
And  tread  in  glory  of  celestial  grace ; 
To  live  beyond  the  time  my  grave  is  trod. 
Proving  a  crown  prince  of  immortal  race ; 
To  emulate  beatitudes  of  God, 
To  reach  His  kingdom,  and  behold  His  face. 

Walter  Malone. 


JANICE    MEREDITH 

A  Story  of  the  Revolution 
By   PAUL   LEICESTER   FORD 

Author  of 'THE  HONOURABLE  PETER  STIRLING/'  etc.,  etc. 
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XX. 


THE  EBB-TIDE. 


Clowes  lingered  behind  for  a  brief  moment 
after  the  departure  of  Howe,  in  pretended  desire 
to  advise  Mr.  Meredith  concerning  the -British 
policy  about  provisions  and  forage,  but  in 
truth  to  say  a  word  of  warning  which  proved 
that  he  already  regretted  having  secured  for 
his  commander-in-chief  the  entree  of  Green- 
wood. 

"I  heard  Sir  William  say  he'd  bide  with  ye 
on  his  return  from  Philadelphia,"  the  commis- 
sary told  the  squire  in  parting.  "Have  an  eye 
to  your  girl,  if  he  does.  Though  a  married 
man,  his  Excellency  is  led  oflF  by  every  lacing- 
string  that  comes  within  reach." 

The  master  of  Greenwood  privately  thought 
that  the  precautionary  advice  as  to  his  daugh- 
ter might  come  with  better  grace  from  some 
other  source,  but  both  guest  and  host,  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  each,  had  tacitly  agreed 
to  ignore  the  past,  and  so  the  squire  thanked 
his  counsellor. 

"You'll  not  forget  to  seek  out  my  horses!" 
he  added,  when  the  commissary  picked  up  his 
bridle. 

"Assuredly  not,"  promised  Clowes.  "How 
many  didst  say  ye  lost?" 

"Two.  All  the  Whig  thieves  left  to  me  of 
the  nine  I  had." 

"Fudge,  man !  Say  nothing  of  the  Whig 
thieves,  but  lay  them  all  to  our  account.  We've 
plunderers  in  plenty  in  our  own  force,  let  alone 
the  dirty  pigs  of  Hessians,  and  King  George 
shall  pay  for  the  whole  nine." 

"Nay,  Lord  Clowes,  because  I've  been 
robbed  I'll  not  turn — "  began  the  squire. 

"What  is  more,"  went  on  the  benevolently 
inclined  officer,  "I  will  tell  ye  something  that 
will  be  worth  many  a  pound.  'Twas  decided 
betwixt  Sir  William  and  myself  that  we  should 
seize  all  provisions  and  fodder  throughout  the 
province.    But  I  need  scarce  say — " 

"Surely,  man,  thou  wilt  do  nothing  as  crazy 
as  that,"  burst  out  Mr.  Meredith.    "Dost  not 


see  that  it  will  make  an  enemy  of  every  man 
from  one  end — " 

"Which  they  are  already,"  interrupted 
Clowes  in  turn.  "*Tis  our  method  of  bringing 
punishment  home  to  the  scamps.  We'll  teach 
them  what  rebellion  comes  to  ere  we  have  fin- 
ished with  them.  But,  of  course,  such  order 
does  not  extend  to  my  personal  friends,  and 
if  ye  have  any  fodder  or  com,  or  anything  else 
thou  canst  spare,  I  will  see  to  it  that  his  Maj- 
esty buys  it  at  prices  that  will  more  than  make 
good  to  ye  what  ye  lost  through  the  rebels." 

The  squire  made  a  motion  of  dissent.  "The 
Whig  rascals  have  swept  my  barn  and  store- 
houses so  clean  that  I'll  have  to  buy  for  my 
own  needs,  and — " 

"Then  buy  what  ye  can  hereabout  before  we 
begin  seizing,  and  see  to  it  that  ye  buy  a  good 
surplus  which  ye  can  sell  to  us  at  a  handsome 
advance.  Our  good  king  is  a  good  paymaster, 
and  I'll  show  ye  what  it  is  to  have  a  friend  in 
the  commissariat."  With  this  Evatt  put  spurs 
to  his  horse,  confident  that  he  had  more  than 
offset  any  prejudice  against  him  that  might 
still  exist  in  Mr.  Meredith's  mind.  None  the 
less,  that  individual  stood  for  some  moments 
on  the  porch  with  knitted  brows,  gazing  after 
the  departing  horseman,  and  when  he  finally 
turned  to  go  into,  the  house  he  gave  a  shake  to 
his  head  that  seemed  to  express  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Although  Mr.  Meredith  did  not  act  upon  the 
commissary's  suggestion  in  securing  a  supply 
of  provisions,  there  was  quickly  no  lack  of 
food  or  forage  at  Greenwood.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  Brunswick  was  occupied  by  the 
British  every  one  of  Mr.  Meredith's  tenants, 
who  for  varying  periods  had  refused  to  pay 
rent,  adopted  a  different  course  and  wholly  or 
in  part  settled  up  the  arrears  owing.  Most  of 
them  first  endeavoured  to  liquidate  the  claim 
in  the  Continental  currency,  now  depreciated 
through  the  desperation  of  the  American  cause 
to  a  point  that  made  it  scarcely  worth  the 
paper  on  which  its  pseudo-value  was  stamped. 
The  squire,  however,  with  many  a  jeer  and 
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flout  at  each  would-be  payer  for  his  folly  in 
having  taken  the  money,  and  his  still  greater 
foolishness  in  expecting  to  pay  rent  on  lease- 
holds with  it,  declined  to  accept  it.  His  refusal 
of  each  tender,  which  indeed  had  been  ex- 
pected, was  usually  followed  by  a  second  offer 
of  payment  in  the  form  of  fodder  or  provi- 
sions, or  "in  kind,"  as  the  leases  then  ex- 
pressed it,  and  the  moment  the  rumour  went 
through  the  community  that  the  British  were 
forcibly  seizing  provisions  every  farmer  has- 
tened to  save  his  entire  surplus  by  paying  it 
to  his  landlord. 

Nothing  better  proved  the  hopeless  outlook 
of  the  American  cause  than  the  conduct  of 
Esquire  Hennion,  for  that  worthy  rode  to 
Greenwood,  and  after  a  vain  attempt,  like  that 
of  the  tenants,  to  pay  in  the  worthless  paper 
money  the  arrears  of  interest  on  his  mort- 
gages, with  a  like  refusal  by  Mr.  Meredith,  he 
completely  broke  down,  and  with  snivels  and 
wails  besought  his  "  dear  old  friend"  to  be 
lenient  and  forbearing.  "I  made  a  mistake, 
squire,"  he  pleaded,  "but  I  alius  liked  yer,  and 
Phil  he  likes  yer,  and  naow  ye're  too  ginerous 
ter  push  things  too  far,  I  know." 

"Huh!"  grunted  the  creditor.  "I  said  I'd 
make  ye  cry  small,  ye  old  trimmer.  No,  I 
won't  push  ye  too  far  I  I'll  only  turn  ye  out  of 
Boxely  and  let  ye  be  farmed  on  the  town  as 
a  pauper.  If  I  had  the  dealing  with  ye,  ye'd 
be  in  the  provost  prison  at  York  awaiting  trial 
as  a  traitor.  And  my  generosity  would  run 
to  just  six  feet  of  rope." 

Of  the  tide  of  war  only  vague  rumours  came 
back  to  the  non-combatants,  until  at  noon,  a 
week  later,  Sir  William,  accompanied  by  two 
aides  and  an  escort  oi  dragoons,  came  canter- 
ing up. 

"In  the  king's  name,  dinner!"  he  cried 
cheerily,  as  he  shook  the  welcoming  hand  of 
the  squire.  "You  see,  Mr.  Meredith,  we've 
forgot  neither  thy  loyalty  nor  thy  Madeira. 
No,  nor  thy  dainty  lass,  either — and  so  we  are 
here  again  to  levy  taxation  without  represen- 
tation on  them  all.  'Tis  to  be  hoped,  Mrs. 
Meredith,  that  'twill  be  met  more  kindly  than 
our  Parliamentary  attempt  at  the  same  game. 
Ah,  Miss  Janice,  thy  face  is  a  pleasant  sight 
to  look  at  after  the  bleak  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, at  which  we've  been  staring  and  cursing 
for  the  last  five  days." 

"We  hoped  to  hear  of  ye  as  in  Philadelphia 
before  this.  Sir  William,"  said  the  squire,  so 
soon  as  they  were  seated  at  the  table. 

"Ay,  and  so  did  we  all ;  but  Mr.  Washington 
was  too  quick  and  sharp  for  us.  By  the  time 
we  had  reached  Trenton,  he  had  got  safely 


across  the  river,  and  had  taken  with  him  or 
destroyed  all  the  boats." 

"Could  ye  not  have  forded  the  river  higher 
up?" 

"Cornwallis  was  hot  for  attempting  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  but  sight  of  the  ice-floes  in 
the  river  served  to  cool  him,  so  he  is  going 
into  winter  quarters  and  will  not  stir  from  his 
cantonments  until  spring,  unless  the  river 
freeze  strong  enough  for  him  to  cross  on  the 
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"And  what  of  the  rebels?" 

"'Tis  sudden  gone  so  out  of  fashion  there 
is  scarce  one  left.  Washington  has  a  few  rag- 
ged troops  watching  us  from  across  the  river; 
but,  except  for  these,  there's  not  a  man  in  the 
land  who  will  own  himself  one.  How  many 
pardons  have  we  issued  in  the  Jerseys  alone, 
Henry?"  demanded  the  general,  appealing  to 
his  secretary. 

"Nigh  six  thousand,  and  at  Trenton  and 
Burlington,  Mr.  Meredith,  the  people  are 
flocking  in  in  such  numbers  that  over  four 
hundred  took  the  king's  oath  yesterday,"  re- 
sponded McKenzie. 

"That  shows  how  the  wind  holds,  and  what 
a  summer's  squall  the  whole  thing  has  been," 
answered  the  host  gleefully;  "I  always  said 
'twas  a  big  windy  bubble,  that  needed  but  the 
prick  of  British  bayonets  to  collapse." 

"There'll  be  little  left  of  it  by  spring,  I 
doubt  not,"  asserted  Howe.  "In  faith,  we  may 
take  it  as  a  providence  that  we  could  not  cross 
the  Delaware,  for  a  three  months  will  prob- 
ably put  an  end  to  all  armed  opposition,  and 
we  may  march  into  Pennsylvania  with  beating 
drums  and  flying  colours.  Even  Cornwallis 
himself  confesses  that  time  is  playing  our 
game." 

"Miss  Meredith  will  be  put  to't  to  find  a 
new  toast,"  suggested  Balfour. 

"Well  spoke,"  laughed  his  superior.  "What 
will  it  be,  fair  rebel?" 

"However,"  retorted  Janice. 

"Bravo !"  vociferated  the  general.  "Now  in- 
deed rebellion  is  on  its  last  legs.  You  make 
me  regret  I  can  tarry  but  the  meal,  for  when 
submission  is  so  near  'tis  a  pity  not  to  stay  and 
complete  it." 

"Was  that  why  you  left  the  Delaware,  your 
Excellency?"  asked  Janice  archly. 

The  colour  came  flushing  into  Howe's 
cheeks,  while  both  father  and  mother  spoke 
sharply  to  the  girl  for  her  boldness  and  im- 
pertinence. But  in  a  moment  the  general's 
good-nature  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant, 
and  he  interfered  to  save  her  from  the  scold- 
ing.   "Nay,  nay,"  he  interjected.    "Twas  but 
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a  proper  retort  to  my  teasing.  I  left  the  Dela- 
ware, Miss  Janice,  because  the  Brune  frigate 
sails  for  England  in  three  days,  and  there  are 
despatches  to  be  writ  and  sent  by  her.  And  for 
the  same  reason  1  can  tarry  here  but  another 
hour,  much  as  I  should  like  to  stay.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, 'tis  a  man's  duty  to  aid  a  creditor  to  pay 
his  debts.  May  I  not  hope  to  see  you  and  Mrs. 
Meredith  and  Miss  Janice  at  headquarters  ere- 
long? For  if  you  come  not  willingly,  I'll  put 
Miss  Janice  under  arrest  as  an  arrant  and 
avowed  rebel,  and  have  her  brought  to  York 
under  guard." 

The  departure  of  these  guests  gave  but  a 
brief  quiet  to  the  household,  for  two  days 
later,  at  dusk,  Clowes  rode  up,  and  his  coming 
was  welcomed  all  the  more  warmly,  that  his 
escort  of  half  a  dozen  dragoons  led  with  them 
Joggles  and  Jumper. 

"Have  in,  have  in,  man,"  cried  the  host 
genially,  "to  where  there's  a  fire  and  some- 
thing to  warm  thy  vitals." 

'*Curse  thy  climate!"  ejaculated  the  new- 
comer as  he  stamped  and  shook  himself  in  the 
hallway,  to  rid  his  shoulders  and  boots  of  their 
burden  of  snow.  "The  storm  came  on  after 
we  started;  and  six  hours  it's  took  us  to  ride 
from  Princeton,  while  the  wind  blew  so  I 
feared  the  cattle  would  founder.  But  here's 
warmth  enough  to  make  up  for  the  weather," 
he  added,  as  he  entered  the  parlour,  all  aglow 
with  the  light  of  the  great  blazing  logh,  and 
of  the  brush-wood  and  corn-cobs  that  Janice 
had  thrown  on  their  top  when  the  horses  had 
first  been  heard  at  the  door.  He  shook  Mrs. 
Meredith's  hand,  and  then  extended  his  own 
to  Janice,  only  to  have  it  ignored  by  her.  In 
spite  of  this,  and  of  an  erect  attitude,  meant 
to  express  both  distance  and  haughtiness,  her 
flushed  cheeks,  and  eyes  that  looked  every- 
where except  into  those  of  the  visitor,  proved 
that  the  girl  was  not  as  unmoved  as  she  wished 
to  appear. 

"Where  are  thy  manners,  Jan?"  reproved 
the  father,  who,  having  declared  an  amnesty 
as  regarded  the  past,  forgot  that  his  daughter 
might  not  be  equally  forgiving. 

"Give  Mr.— Lord  Clowes  thy  hand,  child," 
commanded  her  mother  sternly,  "and  place  a 
seat  for  him  by  the  fire." 

Janice  pulled  one  of  the  chairs  nearer  to  the 
chimney  breast,  and  then  returned  to  the  quilt- 
ing-frame,  at  which  she  had  been  working 
when  the  interruption  came. 

"Didst  hear  me?"  demanded  Mrs.  Meredith. 

Janice  turned  and  faced  the  three  bravely, 
though  her  voice  trembled  a  little  as  she  re- 
plied: "I  will  not  shake  his  hand." 
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Yoicks!     Here's  a  kettle  of  fish!"  ejacu- 
lated the  commissary.     "What's  wrong?" 

"Janice,  do  as  thou  art  told,  or  go  to  thy 
room,"  ordered  the  mother. 

The  girl  opened  her  lips  as  if  about  to  pro- 
tect, but  courage  failed  her,  and  she  hurriedly 
left  the  parlour,  and,  flying  to  her  room,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  wept  out  her 
sense  of  wrong  on  her  pillow. 

"I  never  would  have,  if  he  hadn't — and  it 
wasn't  I  asked  him  to  the  house — and  he  took 
a  mean  advantage — and  he  wasn't  scolded  for 
it,  nor  shamed  to  all  the  people — and  now  they 
show  him  every  honour,  though  he — ^though 
for  a  year  it  was  held  up  to  me." 

Presently  the  girl  became  conscious  of  the 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks  on  plates  in  the 
room  beneath  her,  and  of  an  accompaniment 
of  cheerful  voices  and  laughter.  Far  from  les- 
sening her  woe,  they  only  served  to  intensify 
it,  till  finally  she  rose  in  a  kind  of  desperation, 
wishing  only  to  escape  from  the  merry  sounds. 
"I'll  go  and  see  Clarion  and  Joggles  and  Jump- 
er," she  thought.  "They  love  me,  and — and 
they  don't  punish  me  when  others  arc  to 
blame." 

Not  choosing  to  pass  through  the  kitchen, 
where  the  dragoons  would  probably  be  sitting, 
she  stole  out  of  the  front  door,  without  wrap 
or  calashe,  and  in  an  instant  was  almost  swept 
off  her  feet  and  nearly  blinded  by  the  rush  of 
wind  and  snow.  Heeding  neither,  nor  the  in- 
stant wetting  of  her  slippered  feet,  she  strug- 
gled on  through  the  waxing  drifts  to  the  stable 
door.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  goal  was 
attained,  she  passed  through  the  partly  opened 
doorway  and  paused  at  last,  breathless  from 
her  exertion. 

On  the  instant  she  caught  her  breath,  how- 
ever, and  then  demanded,  "Who's  there?"  A 
whinny  from  Joggles  was  the  only  response. 
Taking  no  heed  of  the  horse's  greeting,  Janice 
stood,  listening  intently  for  a  repetition  of  the 
sound  that  had  alarmed  her.  "I  heard  you." 
she  continued,  after  a  moment.  Then  she 
gave  a  little  cry  of  fright,  which  was  scarcely 
uttered  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  half-sob 
and  half-exclamation  of  mingled  joy  and  re- 
lief. "Oh,  Clarion !"  she  exclaimed,  "you  gave 
me  such  a  turn,  with  your  cold  nose.  And 
what  was  mommy's  darling  doing  with  the 
harness?    I  thought  some  one  was  here." 

Again  Joggles  whinnied,  and,  her  fright  en- 
tirely gone,  Janice  walked  to  his  stall.  "Was 
my  precious  glad  to  get  back?"  she  asked,  pat- 
ting him  on  the  back  as  she  went  into  the  stall. 
"Why,  my  poor  dear!  Did  Thomas  go  to  his 
supper   without   even   taking  his   saddle   off? 
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Well,  he  should— and  his  bridle,  too,  so  that 
he  couldn't  eat  his  hay  I  'Twas  a  shame  and — " 
Once  again  Janice  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
fright,  as  her  fingers,  moving  blindly  forward 
in  search  of  the  buckle,  came  in  contact  with 
some  cloth,  under  which  she  felt  a  man's  arm. 
Nor  was  her  fright  lessened,  though  she  did 
not  scream,  when  instantly  her  arm  in  turn 
was  seized  firmly.  The  unknown  peril  is  al- 
ways the  most  terrifying. 

"I  did  not  want  to  frighten  you,  Miss  Jan- 
ice— "  began  the  interloper.  * 

"Charles!"  ejaculated  the  girl.  "I  mean, 
Colonel  Brereton." 

"I  thought  you'd  scarcely  come  into  the  stall, 
and  hoped  to  get  away  undiscovered." 

"But  what  are  you — I  thought  you  were 
across —    How  did  you  get  here?" 

"I  had  business  to  the  northward,"  explained 
the  officer,  "and  meant  to  have  been  in  Bound 
Brook  by  this  time.  But  the  cursed  snow  came 
on,  and,  not  having  travelled  the  westerly 
roads,  I  thought  best  to  keep  to  those  with 
which  I  was  familiar,  though  knowing  full  well 
that  I  ran  the  risk  of  landing  in  the  arms  of 
the  British.  Fortunately  their  troops  are  no 
fonder  of  facing  our  American  weather  than 
our  American  riflemen,  and  tucked  themselves 
within  doors,  leaving  it  to  us — "  There  the 
aide  checked  his  flow  of  words. 

"But  why  did  you  come  here?" 

Brereton  laughed.  "Does  not  a  runaway  ser- 
vant always  turn  horse  thief?  My  mare  has 
covered  near  forty  miles  to-day,  the  last  ten 
of  it  in  the  face  of  this  storm,  and  so  I  left 
her  at  the  Van  Meter  barn,  and  thought  to 
borrow  Joggles  to  ride  on  to  Morristown  to 
do  the  rest."  Colonel  Brereton's  hand,  which 
had  continued  on  the  girl's  arm,  relaxed  its 
firm  hold,  and  slipped  down  till  it  held  her  fin- 
gers. "And  then,  I — I  wanted  word  of  you, 
for  the  stories  of  Hessian  doings  that  come  to 
us  are  enough  to  make  any  man  anxious." 
Janice  felt  his  lips  on  her  hand.  "All  is  well 
with  you?"  he  asked  eagerly,  after  the  caress. 

Janice,  forgetful  of  her  recent  woe,  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative,  as  she  tried  to  draw  her- 
self away.  Her  attempt  only  led  to  the  man's 
hand  on  hers  tightening  its  grip.  "I  can't  let 
you  go.  Miss  Janice,  till  you  give  me  your 
word  not  to  speak  of  this  meeting.  They 
could  scarce  catch  me  such  a  night,  but  my 
mission  is  too  vital  to  take  any  risks." 

"I  promise,"  acceded  Janice  readily. 

Brereton  let  go  her  hand  at  once,  and  his 
fingers  rattled  the  bit,  as  he  hastily  completed 
the  buckling  the  girl's  entrance  had  inter- 
rupted.    "H  I  never  return,  you   will   claim 


your  namesake,  my  mare.  Miss  Janice,"  he 
suggested,  as  he  backed  Joggles  out  of  the 
stall.  "And  treat  her  well,  I  beg  you.  She's 
the  one  thing  that  has  any  love  for  me.  God 
knows  if  I  ever  see  her  again." 

Forgetting  that  Brereton  could  not  see  her, 
Janice  nodded  her  head.  "You  are  going  for 
good?"  she  asked. 

"I  fear  for  anything  but  that  I  For  good  or 
bad,  however,  I  must  ride  my  thirty  miles  to- 
night." 

''Thirty  miles!"  cried  Janice,  with  a  shiver. 
"And  your  hands  are  dreadfully  cold,  and  your 
teeth  chatter." 

"'Tis  only  the  chill  of  inaction  after  hard 
and  hungry  riding.  Ten  minutes  of  cantering 
will  set  the  blood  jumping  again." 

"Can't  you  wait  a  moment  while  I  get  some- 
thing for  you  to  eat?"  besought  the  girl. 

"Bless  you  for  the  thought,"  replied  the 
aide,  with  a  little  husk  in  his  voice.  "But  my 
mission  is  too  important  to  risk  delay,  much 
more  the  nearness  of  yon  dragoons." 

"For  what  are  you  going?"  questioned  Jan- 
ice. 

"To  order — to  get  the  dice  for  the  last  des- 
perate main." 

"General  Washington  is  going  to  try — ?" 

"Ay.  Ah,  Miss  Janice,  they  have  beaten  our 
troops,  but  they've  still  to  beat  our  general, 
and  if  I  can  but  make  Lee — I  must  not  linger. 
Wilt  give  me  a  good-by  and  Godspeed  to  warm 
me  on  the  ride?" 

"Both,"  answered  Janice,  holding  out  her 
hand,  which  the  officer  once  again  stooped  and 
kissed.  "And  to-night  I'll  pray  for  his  Ex- 
cellency." 

Brereton  shoved  open  the  door  wide  enough 
for  the  horse  to  pass  through.  "And  not  for 
his  Excellency's  aide?"  he  asked. 

Janice  laughed  a  little  shyly  as  she  replied: 
"Dost  not  the  greater  always  include  the  less- 
er?" 

Barely  were  the  words  spoken,  when  a  sound 
from  the  outside  reached  them,  making  both 
start  and  listen  intently.  It  needed  but  an 
instant's  attention  to  resolve  the  approaching 
noise  into  the  jingle  of  bits  and  sabres. 

"Hist!"  whispered  the  officer  warningly. 
"Cavalry."  He  threw  back  the  holster-flap  of 
the  saddle  to  free  a  pistol,  and,  grasping  his 
scabbard  to  prevent  it  from  clanking,  he 
stepped  through  the  doorway,  leading  Joggles 
by  the  bridle. 

"Ho,  there !"  came  a  voice  out  of  the  driv- 
ing snow.  "We've  lost  sight  and  road.  Which 
way  is*t  to  Greenwood?" 

Brereton  put  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  swung 
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into  the  saddle.  "Away  to  the  right,"  he  re- 
sponded, as  he  softly  drew  his  sabre,  and 
slipped  the  empty  scabbard  between  his  thigh 
and  the  saddle.  Gathering  up  the  reins,  he 
wheeled  Joggles  to  the  left. 

"Can't  ye  give  us  some  guidance,  whoever 
ye  be?"  asked  the  voice,  now  much  nearer, 
while  the  sound  of  horses'  breathing  and  the 
murmur  of  men's  voices  proved  that  a  consid- 
erable party  were  struggling  through  the  deep- 
ening snow.    "Where  are  you,  anyway?" 

Brereton  touched  Joggles  with  the  spur 
gently,  and  the  steed  moved  forward.  Not 
five  steps  had  been  taken  before  the  horse 
shied  slightly  to  avoid  collision  with  another, 
and,  in  doing  so,  he  gave  a  neigh. 

"Here's  the  fellow,  Hennion,"  spoke  up  a 
rider.  "Now  we'll  be  stabled  quick  enough." 
He  reached  out  and  caught  at  the  bridle. 

There  was  a  swishing  sound,  as  Brereton 
swung  his  sword  aloft  and  brought  it  down 
on  the  extended  arm.  Using  what  remained 
of  the  momentum  of  the  stroke,  the  aide  let 
the  flat  of  the  weapon  fall  sharply  on  Joggles's 
flank;  the  horse  bounded  forward,  and,  in  a 
dozen  strides,  had  passed  through  the  disor- 
dered troop. 

A  shrill  cry  of  pain  came  from  the  officer, 
followed  by  a  dozen  exclamations  and  oaths 
from  the  troopers,  and  then  a  sharp  order, 
"Catch  or  kill  him  I" 

"Ha,  Joggles,  old  boy,"  chuckled  his  rider, 
"there's  not  much  chance  of  our  being  cold  yet 
a  while.  But  we  know  the  roads,  and  we'll 
show  them  a  trick  or  two  if  they'll  but  stick 
to  us  long  enough." 

Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  went  some  horse-pis- 
tols. 

"Shoot  away!"  jeered  the  aide  softly,  though 
he  leaned  low  in  the  saddle  as  he  wheeled 
through  the  small  opening  in  the  hedge  and 
galloped  over  the  garden  beds.  "*Tis  only 
British  dragoons  who'd  blindly  waste  lead  on 
a  northeaster.  'Tis  lucky  the  snow  took  no 
offence  at  my  curses  of  it  an  hour  ago." 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

ON  CONTINENTAL  SERVICE. 

Once  across  the  garden,  the  aide  rode  boldly, 
trusting  to  the  snow  overhead  to  hide  his  do- 
ings and  the  snow  underfoot  to  keep  them 
silent.  Turning  northward,  he  kept  Joggles 
galloping  for  five  minutes;  then  confident  that 
his  pursuers  had  been  distanced,  or  misled,  he 
varied  the  pace,  letting  the  horse  walk  where 
the  snow  was  drifted,  but  forcing  him  to  his 
best  speed  where  the  road  was  blown  clear. 


"We  know  the  route  up  to  Middlebrook, 
Joggles,  but  after  that  we  get  into  the  hills, 
and  blindman's  work  'twill  be  for  the  two  of 
us.  So  'tis  now  we  must  make  our  time,  if 
we  are  to  be  in  Morristown  by  morning." 

The  rider  spoke  truly,  for  it  was  already  six 
o'clock  when  he  reached  the  cross-roads  at 
Baskinridge.  Halting  his  horse  at  the  guide- 
post,  he  drew  his  sword  and  struck  the  cross- 
piece  a  blow,  to  clear  it  of  its  burden  of  snow. 

"Morristown,  eight  miles,"  he  read  in  the 
dark  greyness  of  approaching  day.  "Hast  go 
enough  in  thee  left  to  do  it,  old  fellow?  Damn 
Lee  for  his  tardiness  and  folly,  which  forces 
man  and  beast  to  journey  in  such  cold."  Pull- 
ing a  flask  from  his  pocket,  he  uncorked  it. 
"There's  scarce  a  drop  left,  but  thou  shouldst 
have  half,  if  it  would  serve  thee,"  he  said  as 
he  put  it  to  his  lips  and  drained  it  dry.  "'Tis 
the  last  I  have,  and  eight  miles  of  Lee  way 
still  to  do !"  He  laughed  at  his  own  pun,  and 
pricked  up  the  horse.  Just  as  the  weary  ani- 
mal broke  into  a  trot  the  rider  pulled  rein  once 
more  and  looked  up  at  a  signboard  which 
had  attracted  his  notice  by  giving  a  discordant 
creak  as  the  now  dying  storm  swung  it 

"A  tavern !  Here's  luck,  for  at  least  wc  can 
get  some  more  rum."  Spurring  the  horse  up 
to  the  door,  he  pulled  a  pistol  from  its  holster 
and  pounded  the  panel  noisily. 

It  required  more  than  one  repetition  of  the 
blows  to  rouse  an  indweller,  but  finally  a  win- 
dow was  enough  raised  to  permit  the  thrust- 
ing out  of  a  becapped  head. 

"Who's  below,  and  what  do  yez  want?"  it 
challenged  gruffly. 

"Never  mind  who  I  am.  I  want  a  pint  of 
the  best  spirits  you  have,  and  a  chance  to 
warm  myself  for  a  ten  minutes,  if  you've  a 
spark  of  fire  within." 

"Oi've  nothing  for  anny  wan  who  comes 
routing  me  out  ave  bed  at  such  an  hour,  an' 
may  the  devil  fly  off  wid  yez  for  that  same," 
growled  the  man.  "Go  away  wid  yez,  an' 
niver  let  me  see  yez  more." 

The  head  was  already  drawn  in,  when 
Brereton,  with  quick  readiness,  called  lustily: 
"Do  as  I  order,  or  I'll  have  my  troopers  break 
in  the  door,  and  then  look  to  yourself." 

"Just  wan  minute,  colonel,"  cried  the  man, 
in  a  very  different  tone,  and  in  less  than  the 
time  asked  for  the  bolts  were  slipped  back  and 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  figure  wrapped  in  a 
quilt,  which  one  hand  drew  about  him,  while 
the  other  held  a  tallow  dip  aloft. 

In  the  brief  moment  it  took  to  do  this,  the 
officer  not  so  much  dismounted  as  tumbled 
from  his  horse,  and  he  now  walked  stifHy  into 
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the  public  room,  stamping  his  feet  to  lessen 
their  numbness. 

"Where's  thim  troopers  yez  was  talkin* 
ave?"  questioned  the  landlord,  peering  out 
into  the  night. 

"Throw  some  wood  on  those  embers,  and 
give  me  a  drink  of  something  quickly,"  or- 
dered Brereton,  paying  no  heed  to  the  inquiry. 

"Bad  cess  to  yez  lies,"  retorted  the  man, 
shutting  the  door.  "It's  not  wan  bit  ave  fir- 
ing or  drink  yez  get  this  night  from —  Oh, 
mother  in  hivin,  don't  shoot,  an'  yez  honour 
shall  have  the  best  in  the  house,  an'  a  blessin' 
along  wid  it!  Only  just  point  it  somewheer 
else,  darlin',  for  thim  horse-pistols  is  cruel 
fond  ave  goin'  off  widout  bein'  fired.  Thank 
yez,  sir,  it's  my  wife  in  bed  will  bless  the  day 
yez  was  born."  The  man  hastily  raked  open 
the  bed  of  ashes  and  threw  chips  and  billets 
on  the  embers.  Then  he  unlocked  a  corner 
cupboard.  "Oi've  New  England  rum,  corn 
whiskey,  and  home-made  apple-jack,  sir." 

"Give  me  the  latter,  and  if  you've  any  food, 
let  me  have  it.  Brrrew !  From  nigh  Brunswick 
I've  rid  since  nine  last  night  and  thought  to 
perish  a  dozen  times  with  the  cold,  dismount 
and  run  beside  my  horse  as  I  would." 

"Drop  that  pistol,  or  I  shoot !"  came  a  sharp 
order,  spoken  from  the  gloom  of  a  doorway 
across  the  room.    "You  are  a  prisoner." 

Brereton  had  been  stooping  over  the  fire,  as 
it  gained  fresh  life,  but  with  one  spring  he  was 
behind  the  chimney  breast. 

"'Tis  idle  to  resist,"  persisted  the  hidden 
speaker.  "The  way  is  barred  in  both  direc- 
tions, and  there  are  three  of  us." 

Brereton  laughed  recklessly.  "Come  on, 
most  courageous  three.  "I've  a  bullet  for  one, 
and  a  sword  for  two." 

"Howly  hivin !  just  let  me  out  first  oflF,"  be- 
sought the  publican. 

"If  I  had  lead  to  spare,  you  should  have  the 
first  of  it,  for  letting  me  into  this  trap," 
Brereton  told  him  viciously.  "Why  did  you  not 
warn  me  there  were  British  hereabout?" 
•"Hold!"  came  the  distant  voice.  "If  you 
think  us  British,  who  are  you?" 

The  officer  hesitated,  pondering  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  tricked,  or  of  possibly  trick- 
ing. 

"An  aide  of  General  Washington,  riding 
on  public  service,"  he  finally  replied. 

"Time  enough  it  took  you  to  know  it  And 
if  so,  what  were  you  doing  near  Brunswick?" 

"I  took  the  route  I  knew  best." 

'Thy  name  is?" 

'Jack  Brereton." 

'Art   thou  a  green-eyed,  carrot-faced  put, 
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who  frights  all  the  women?"  cried  the  man, 
entering. 

Brereton  laughed  as  he  stepped  out  from  the 
sheltering  projection.  "Switch  you,  whoever 
you  are,  for  keeping  me  from  the  fire  when  I 
am  chilled  to  the  marrow.  Why,  Eustace, 
this  is  luck  beyond  belief!  But  hast  swal- 
lowed a  frog?  You  croak  so  that  I  knew 
you  not." 

"Not  I,"  responded  the  newcomer,  shaking 
his  fellow-officer's  hand,  "but  I  swallowed 
enough  of  yesterday's  storm  to  spoil  my  voice, 
let  alone  this  creeping  out  of  bed  in  shirt  only, 
to  catch  some  malignant  Tory  or  spy  of  King 
George." 

"Where  are  thy  comrades?"  inquired  Brere- 
ton, peering  past  the  major. 

Eustace  laughed.  "They're  making  acquaint- 
ance with  thy  troop  of  horse." 

"But  what  art  thou  doing  here  in  this  lonely 
hostel,  with  a  British  force  no  farther  away 
than  Springfield?     Dost  court  capture?" 

"Just  what  I  told  the  general  when  he  said 
he'd  bide  here  till—" 

"The  general !"  interrupted  Brereton.  "Is 
Lee  here — in  this  tavern?" 

"Ay.  And  sleeping  through  all  the  rout  you 
made  as  sound — " 

"'Tis  madness!  However,  I'll  not  throw 
blame,  for  it  has  saved  me  eight  miles  of  weary 
riding.  Wake  him  at  once,  as  I  must  have 
word  with  him.  And  you,  landlord,  stable  my 
horse,  and  see  to  it  that  he  has  both  hay  and 
oats  in  plenty." 

There  was  some  delay  before  Eustace  re- 
turned with  the  word  that  the  major-general 
would  see  the  aide,  and  with  what  ill  grace 
the  interview  was  granted  was  shown  by  the 
reception,  for  on  Brereton  being  ushered  into 
the  room,  it  was  to  find  Lee  still  in  bed,  and  so 
far  under  the  counterpane  that  only  the  end 
of  a  high-coloured  but  very  much  soiled  night- 
cap was  in  view,  while  on  the  top  of  the  cover- 
ing lay  two  dogs,  who  rose  with  the  entrance 
of  the  interloper. 

"Who  the  devil  are  ye?  why  the  devil  did 
ye  have  me  waked?  and  what  the  devil  do  ye 
want?"  was  the  greeting,  grumbled  from  the 
bedclothes. 

Brereton  flushed  as  he  answered  sharply: 
"Eustace  has  no  doubt  told  you  who  I  am,  and 
letters  from  his  Excellency  must  have  already 
broke  the  purport  of  my  mission.  Finding  you 
paid  no  heed  to  his  written  orders,  he  has  sent 
me  with  verbal  ones,  trusting  your  hearing 
may  not  be  as  seriously  defective  as  your  eye- 
sight." 

The  head  of  the  general  appeared,  as  he  sat 
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up  in  bed.  "Is  this  a  message  from  General 
Washington?"  he  vociferated. 

*'Ki).  'Tis  my  own  soft  speaking,  in  recog- 
nition of  your  complainant  welcome.  But  I 
bear  a  message  of  his  Excellency.  He  directs 
that  you  march  the  entire  force  under  you, 
without  delay,  by  way  of  Bethlehem  and 
Easton,  and  effect  a  junction  with  him." 

"To  what  end  ?" 

"The  British  think  us  so  bad  beat,  and  are 
so  desirous  to  hold  a  big  territory,  for  purposes 
of  forage  and  plunder,  that  they  have  scattered 
their  troops  beyond  supporting  distance.  Can 
we  but  get  a  force  together  sufficient  to  attack 
Burlington,  Trenton,  or  Princeton,  'twill  be 
possible  to  beat  them  in  detail." 

"I  have  a  better  project  than  that,"  asserted 
Lee.  "Let  Washington  but  make  a  show  of 
activity  on  the  Delaware,  and  he  shall  hear  of 
my  doings  shortly." 

"But  what  better  can  be  done  than  to  drive 
them  back  from  a  country  rich  with  food  sup- 
plies, relieve  the  dread  of  their  advancing  upon 
Philadelphia,  and  give  the  people  a  chance  to 
rally  to  us?"  protested  the  aide. 

"Pooh!"  scoffed  Lee.  "'Tis  pretty  to  talk 
of,  but  'tis  another  thing  to  bring  it  off,  and 
I  make  small  doubt  that  'twill  be  no  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  danmed  ingenious  manoeuvres 
of  Brooklyn  and  Fort  Washington,  which  have 
unhinged  the  goodly  fabric  we  had  been  build- 
ing. I  tell  you  we  shall  be  in  a  declension  till 
a  tobacco-hoeing  Virginian,  who  was  put  into 
power  by  a  trick,  and  who  has  been  puffed  up 
to  the  people  as  a  great  man  ever  since,  is 
shown  to  be  most  danmably  weak  and  deficient. 
He's  had  his  chance  and  failed;  now  'tis  for 
me  to  repair  the  damage  he's  done." 

Brereton  clinched  his  fist  and  scowled.  "Do 
I  understand  that  you  refuse  to  obey  the  posi- 
tive orders  of  his  Excellency?" 

"'Tis  necessary  in  detachment  to  allow  some 
discretion  to  the  commanding  officer.  How- 
ever, I'll  think  on  it  after  I've  finished  the 
sleep  you've  tried  to  steal."  The  general 
dropped  back  on  the  pillows,  and  drew  up  the 
bedclothes  so  as  to  cover  his  nose. 

The  aide,  muttering  an  oath,  stamped  noisily 
out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door  with  a 
bang  that  rattled  every  window  in  the  house. 

**I  read  failure  in  your  face,"  remarked 
Eustace,  still  crouched  before  the  fire. 

"Failure!"  snapped  the  scowling  man,  as 
he,  too,  stooped  over  the  blaze.  "Nothing  but 
failure.  Here,  when  the  people  have  been 
driven  frantic  by  the  outraging  of  their  women, 
and  the  plundering  of  their  property,  and  want 
but  the  smallest  encouragement  to  rise,  one 


man  dishes  all  our  hopes  by  his  cursed  am- 
bition and  disobedience." 

"How  so?" 

Too  angry  to  control  himself,  even  to  Lee's 
aide.  Jack  continued  his  tirade.  "Ever  since 
the  general  was  put  into  office  his  subordinates 
have  been  scheming  to  break  him  down,  and 
in  Congress  there  has  always  been  a  party 
against  him,  who,  through  dislike  or  inca- 
pacity, clog  all  he  advises  or  asks.  With  the 
recent  defeats,  the  plotters  have  gained  cour- 
age to  speak  out  their  thoughts,  and  your  gen- 
eral goes  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  obey  or- 
ders that  would  make  possible  a  brilliant 
stroke,  because  he  knows  that  'twould  stop 
this  clack  against  his  Excellency.  Instead,  he 
would  have  Washington  sit  passive  and  freez- 
ing on  the  Delaware  while  he  steals  the  hon- 
ours by  some  attempted  action.  And  all  the 
while  he  is  writing  to  his  Excellency  letters 
signed  'Yours  most  affectionately,'  or  *God 
bless  you' — cheap  substitutes  for  the  three 
thousand  troops  he  owes  us."  The  aide  went 
to  the  cupboard  and  helped  himself  to  the 
apple-jack.  "Canst  get  me  a  place  to  sleep, 
for  God  knows  I'm  tired?" 

"Thou  shalt  have  my  bed,  and  welcome  to 
you,"  offered  Eustace,  leading  the  way  up- 
stairs. "You'll  not  mind  my  getting  into  my 
clothes,  for  'tis  not  shirt-tail  weather." 

"Sixty  miles  and  upward  I've  come  since 
five  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  and  I'd  agree 
to  sleep  under  a  field-piece  in  full  action." 
Brereton  took  off  his  cap  and  wig  to  toss  both 
on  the  floor,  unbuckled  his  belt,  and  let  his 
sabre  fall  noisily;  then  sitting  on  the  bed,  he 
begged,  "Give  me  a  hand  with  my  boots,  will 
you?"  Those  pulled  off,  without  rising,  he 
rolled  over,  and,  bundling  the  disarranged  bed- 
clothes about  him,  he  was  instantly  asleep. 

It  was  noon  before  consciousness  returned 
to  the  tired  body,  and  only  then  because  the 
clatter  of  horses'  feet  outside  waked  the  sleep- 
er and  startled  him  so  that  he  sprang  from  the 
bed  to  the  window.  Relieved  by  the  sight  of 
Continental  uniforms,  Brereton  stretched  hinv 
self  as  if  still  weary,  and  felt  certain  muscles, 
to  test  their  various  degrees  of  soreness,  mut- 
tering complaints  as  he  did  so.  Throwing 
aside  his  jacket,  waistcoat  and  shirt,  he  took 
his  sword  and  pried  out  the  crust  of  ice  on 
the  tin  milk  pail  of  water  that  stood  on  the 
wash-stand.  Swashing  the  ice-cold  water  over 
his  face  and  shoulders,  he  groaned  a  curse  or 
two  as  the  chill  sent  a  shiver  through  him.  But  as 
he  rubbed  himself  into  a  glow,  he  became  less 
discontented,  and  when  resuming  the  flannel 
shirt,  he  laughed.     "Thank  a  kind  God  that 
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it's  as  cold  to  the  British  as  'tis  to  us,  and 
there  are  more  of  them  to  suffer."  Another 
moment  scrv^cd  to  don  his  outer  clothing  and 
boots,  and  to  fit  on  his  wig  and  sword.  His 
toilet  made,  he  went  downstairs,  humming 
cheerily.  He  turned  first  to  the  kitchen  door, 
drawn  thither  by  the  smell  that  greeted  his 
nostrils. 

"Canst  give  a  bestarved  man  a  big  breakfast 
and  quickly?"  he  asked  the  woman. 

"Shure,  Oi've  all  Oi  can  do  now,"  was 
the  surly  response.  "Wid  the  general  an'  his 
staflF,  an'  his  escort,  an'  thim  as  is  comin'  an' 
goin',  an' — " 

Brereton  came  forward.  "You'd  niver  let 
an  Oirishman  go  hungry,"  he  appealed,  put- 
ting a  brogue  on  his  tongue.  "Avick,  me  dar- 
lin',  no  maid  wid  such  lips  but  has  a  kind 
heart."  The  officer  boldly  put  his  hand  under 
the  woman's  chin  and  made  as  if  he  would  kiss 
her.  Then,  as  she  eluded  the  threatened  blan- 
dishment, he  continued,  "Sure,  and  do  ye  call 
yeself  a  woman,  that  ye  starve  a  man  all  ways 
to  wanst?" 

"Ah,  go  long  wid  yez  freeness  and  yez 
blarney,"  retorted  the  woman,  giving  him  a 
shove,  though  smiling. 

"An',  darlin',"  persisted  the  unabashed  offi- 
cer, "it's  owin'  me  somethin'  ye  do,  for  it  was 
meself  saved  yez  father's  life  this  very  morn- 
mg. 

"My  father — shure  it's  dead  he's  been  this — 
It's  my  husband  yez  must  be  afther   spakin' 
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"He's  too  old  to  be  that  same,"  flattered 
Brereton. 

"'Tis  he,  Oi  make  sure,"  acknowledged  the 
woman,  as  she  nevertheless  set  her  apron 
straight  and  smoothed  her  hair.  "An*  how  did 
yez  save  his  loife?" 

"Arrah,  by  not  shooting  him,  as  I  was  sore 
tempted  to  do." 

The  landlady  melted  completely  and  laughed. 
"An'  what  would  yez  loike  for  breakfast?" 
she  asked. 

Brereton  looked  at  the  provisions  spread 
about.  "Just  give  me  four  fried  eggs  wid 
bacon,  an*  two  ave  thim  sausages,  an'  corn 
bread,  wid  something  hot  to  drink,  an'  if  that's 
buckwheat  batter  in  the  pan  heyant,  just  cook 
a  dozen  cakes  or  so,  for  I've  a  long  ride  to 
take  an'  they  do  be  so  staying.  Also,  if  ye 
can  make  me  up  something — ay,  cold  sausages 
an'  hard-boiled  eggs,  if  ye've  nothing  else,  to 
take  wid  me;  an*  then  wan  kiss,  to  keep  the 
heart  warm  inside  ave  me.  'tis  wan  man  ye'll 
have  given  a  glimpse  ave  hivin." 

"Bless   us   all  I"   marvelled   Eustace,   when. 


twenty  minutes  later,  he  entered  the  kitchen, 
to  learn  what  delayed  the  general's  lunch. 
*'How  came  you  by  such  a  spread,  when  it's 
all  any  of  us  can  do  to  get  enough  to  keep  life 
in  us?    Is't  sorcery,  man?" 

"No,  witchery,"  laughed  the  aide.  "If  thy 
chief  were  but  a  woman,  John,  I'd  have  Wash- 
ington reinforced  within  a  two  days." 

His  breakfast  finished,  the  aide  secured  pen 
and  paper,  and  wrote  a  formal  order  for  Lee 
to  march.  This  done,  he  sought  the  general, 
and,  interrupting  a  consultation  he  was  hold- 
ing with  General  Sullivan,  he  delivered  the 
paper  into  his  hands. 

"I  ask  General  Sullivan  to  witness  that  I 
deliver  you  positive  instructions  to  march  your 
force,  to  effect  a  junction  with  General  Wash- 
ington." 

"I've  already  writ  him  a  letter  that  will  con- 
vince him  I  act  for  the  best,"  answered  Lee, 
holding  out  the  missive. 

The  aide  took  it  without  a  word,  saluted, 
and  left  the  room.  Going  to  the  front  door, 
where  Joggles  already  awaited  him,  he  put  a 
Continental  bill  into  the  hands  of  the  publican, 
bade  adieu  to  Eustace,  and  rode  away. 

"'Tis  as  bright  a  day  as  'twas  dark  a  night, 
old  man,"  he  said  to  the  horse,  "but  it  never 
looked  blacker  for  the  cause,  and  I've  had  my 
long  ride  for  nothing.  Perhaps,  though,  there 
may  be  pay  day  coming.  She  knows  that  I'm 
to  be  at  Van  Meter's  barn  to-night  What  say 
you.  Joggles?    Think  you  will  she  be  there?" 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

SOME  DOINGS  BY   STEALTH. 

The  sound  of  shots  outside  put  a  sudden 
termination  to  the  supper  in  both  the  dining- 
room  and  kitchen  of  Greenwood,  and  served 
to  bring  inmates  and  candles  to  the  front  and 
back  doors.  Beyond  the  moment's  rush  of  a 
body  of  horsemen  past  the  house,  no  light  on 
the  interruption  was  obtained,  until  some  of 
the  escort  of  Evatt  were  despatched  to  the 
stable  to  learn  if  all  was  well  with  their  horses. 
There  they  found  the  fast-dying  man  stretched 
on  the  snow,  and  just  within  the  doorway  lay 
Janice  in  a  swoon,  with  Clarion  licking  her 
face.  Both  were  carried  to  the  house,  and 
while  Mrs.  Meredith  and  the  sergeant  endeav- 
oured to  save  the  officer  by  a  rude  tourniquet, 
the  squire  held  Janice's  head  over  some  feath- 
ers which  Peg  burned  in  a  bed-warmer. 

"Did  they  kill  him?"  was  the  first  question 
the  girl  asked,  when  the  combined  stench  and 
suffocation  had  revived  consciousness. 

"He's    just    expiring,"    her    father    replied. 
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"His  arm  was  struck  off  above  the  elbow,  and 
he  bleeds  like  a  stuck  pig." 

Janice  staggered  up,  though  somewhat  lan- 
guidly.   "May —    Did  he  ask  to  see  me?" 

"Not  he,"  she  was  told.  "Come,  lass,  sit 
quiet  for  a  bit  till  thy  head  is  steady,  and  tell 
us  what  'twas  all  about." 

Janice  sank  into  the  chair  her  father  set  be- 
side the  fire.  "He  was  on  some  mission  for 
his  Excellency,"  she  gasped,  "and  stopped  here 
to  get  a  fresh  horse — that  was  how  I  came  to 
know  it — and  while  we  were  talking  we  heard 
the  dragoons  coming,  so  he  mounted,  to  escape. 
Then  I  heard  a  cry — oh!  such  a  cry — and  the 
pistols — and — and — that's  all  I  remember." 

"Why  went  he  to  the  stable  rather  than  to 
the  house  in  the  first  case?"  demanded  her 
father. 

Janice  looked  surprised.  "He  knew  the 
troopers  were  here,"  she  explained. 

The  squire  was  about  to  speak,  when  Evatt's 
hand  on  his  shoulder  checked  him.  "There's 
more  here  than  we  understand,"  the  latter 
whispered.  "Let  me  ask  the  questions."  He 
came  to  the  fire  and  said: 

"Why  did  he  take  this  route,  if  he  was  bear- 
ing despatches?" 

The  first  sign  of  colour  came  creeping  back 
into  the  pale  cheek  of  the  girl,  as  she  recalled 
the  double  motive  the  aide  had  given.  "Colonel 
Brereton  said  he  did  not  know  the  westerly 
roads,  and  so — " 

"Colonel  Brereton!"  rapped  out  her  father. 
"And  what  was  he  doing  hereabout?  Plague 
take  the  scamp  that  he  must  be  forever  return- 
ing to  worry  us." 

"How  much  of  a  force  had  he  with  him?" 
asked  the  commissary. 

"He  was  alone,"  replied  Janice. 

"Alone!"  exclaimed  Evatt  incredulously; 
then  his  face  lost  its  look  of  surprise.  "He 
came  by  stealth  to  see  you,  eh?" 

There  was  enough  truth  in  the  supposition 
to  destroy  the  last  visible  signs  of  the  girl's 
swoon,  and  she  responded,  over-eagerly :  "I 
told  you  he  was  on  a  mission  for  his  Excel- 
lency, and  but  stopped  here  to  get  a  fresh 
horse.^' 

"Ay,  growled  the  squire,  "he  steals  himself, 
then    steals   my   crop,    and   now   turns   horse 

thief." 

"He  was  not  stealing,  dadda,"  denied  Jan- 
ice. "His  own  horse  was  tired,  so  he  left  her 
here  and  said  he'd  return  Joggles  some  time 
to-morrow  evening." 

Evatt  whistled  softly,  as  he  and  the  squire 
exchanged  glances.  Just  as  the  former  was 
about  to  resume  his  questioning  the  sound  of 


the  front  door  being  violently  thrown  open 
gave  him  pause,  and  the  next  instant  Phil  hur- 
riedly entered  the  room. 

"The  troopers  at  the  stable  say  ye  found 
Captain  Boyde.  Is  he  bad  hurt?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"To  the  death,"  spoke  up  the  squire,  for 
once  missing  Evatt's  attempt  to  keep  him  si- 
lent   "Has  caught  Brereton?" 

Janice  had  sprung  to  her  feet  and  now  stood 
listening,  with  a  half-eager,  half-frightened 
look. 

"Brereton!"  cried  Philemon.  "Did  he  head 
the  party?" 

The  growing  complexity  was  too  much  for 
the  patience  of  the  simple-minded  owner  of 
Greenwood.  "May  Belza  have  us  all,"  he 
fumed,  "if  I  can  see  the  bottom  or  even  the 
sides  of  this  criss-cross  business.  Just  tell  us 
a  straight  tale,  lad,  if  we  are  not  to  have  the 
jingle  brains." 

"'Tis  a  swingeing  bad  business,"  groaned 
Phil.  "Our  troop  rode  over  from  Princeton 
ter-day,  an'  the  houses  at  Brunswick  bein'  full 
of  soldiers,  I  tells  'em  that  we  could  find  quar- 
ters here.  We  wuz  gropin'  our  way  when  the 
enemy  set  upon  us,  an'  in  the  surprise  cuts 
down  the  capting,  an'  captures  three  of  our 
men." 

"Dost  mean  to  say  ye  let  one  man  kill  thy 
captain  and  take  three  of  ye  prisoners?" 
scoffed  the  squire. 

"One  man !"  protested  the  dragoon.  "Think 
you  one  man  could  do  that?" 

"Janice  insists  that  there  was  but  Brereton 
— ^but  Charles  Fownes,  now  a  rebel  colonel." 

"You  may  lay  to  it  there  was  more  than — " 
Then  Philemon  wavered,  for  the  sight  of  the 
flushed,  guilty  look  on  the  girl's  face  gave  a 
new  bent  to  his  thoughts.  "What  was  he  here 
for?"  he  vociferated,  growing  angrily  red  as 
he  spoke  and  striding  to  the  fire.  "So  he's 
doin'  the  Jerry-sneak  about  yer  yet,  is  he?  I 
tell  yer,  squire,  I  won't  have  it." 

"Keep  thy  blustering  and  bullying  for  the 
mess-room  and  the  tavern,  sir,"  rebuked  Evatt 
sharply,  also  showing  temper.  "What  camp 
manners  are  these  to  bring  into  gentlemen's 
houses  and  exhibit  in  the  presence  of  ladies?" 

"'Sdeath,  sir,"  retorted  Phil  hotly,  "I  take 
my  manners  from  no  man,  nor — " 

"Hoighty,  toighty!"  chided  Mrs.  Meredith, 
entering.  "Is  there  not  wind  enough  outside 
but  ye  must  bellow  like  mad  bulls  within?" 

"Ay,"  assented  the  squire,  "no  quarrelling, 
gentlemen,  for  we've  other  things  to  set  to. 
Phil,  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  off  like  touch- 
wood; 'tis  not  as  thee  thinks.    What  is  true, 
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however,  is  that  we've  a  chance  to  catch  this 
same  rogue  of  a  Brereton,  if  we  but  lay  heads 
together." 

"Oh,  dadda!"  expostulated  Janice.  "You'll 
not — for  I  promised  him  to  tell  nothing — and 
never  would  have  spoken  had  I  not  been  dazed 
— and  thinking  him  dead.     I  should  die  of — " 

"Fudge,  child!"  retorted  Mr.  Meredith. 
"We'll  have  no  heroics  over  a  runaway  re- 
demptioner  who  is  fighting  against  our  good 
king.  Furthermore,  we  must  know  all  else  he 
told  ye." 

I  passed  him  my  promise  to  keep  secret — " 

And  of  that  I  am  to  be  judge,"  admonished 
the  parent.  "Dost  think  thyself  of  an  age  to 
act  for  thyself?  Come!  out  with  it;  every 
word  he  spake." 

"I'll  not  break  my  faith,"  rejoined  Janice 
proudly,  her  eyes  meeting  her  father's  bravely, 
though  the  little  hands  trembled  as  she  spoke, 
half  in  fright  and  half  in  excitement. 

"  'Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord, 
for  this  is  right,' "  quoted  Mrs.  Meredith 
sternly. 

"God  never  meant  for  me  to  lie — and  that's 
what  you  would  have  me  do." 

The  squire  stepped  into  the  hall,  and  re- 
turned with  his  riding-whip.  "Thou'rt  a  great 
girl  to  be  whipped,  Janice,"  he  announced,  "but 
if  thou'rt  not  old  enough  to  obey  thou'rt  not 
too  old  for  a  trouncing.  Quickly,  now,  which 
wilt  thou  have?" 

"You  can  kill  me,  but  I'll  keep  my  word," 
panted  the  girl,  while  shaking  with  fear  at  her 
resistance,  at  the  threatened  punishment,  and 
still  more  at  the  shame  of  its  publicity. 

Forgetful  of  everything  in  his  anger,  the 
squire  strode  toward  his  daughter  to  carry  out 
his  threat.  Ere  he  had  crossed  the  room,  how- 
ever, to  where  she  stood,  his  way  was  barred 
by  Philemon. 

"Look  a-here,  squire,"  the  officer  remon- 
strated, "I  ain't  a-goin'  ter  stand  by  and  see 
Janice  hit,  no  ways,  so  if  there's  any  thrashin' 
ter  be  done,  you've  got  ter  begin  on  me." 

"Out  of  my  way !"  roared  Mr.  Meredith. 

Phil  folded  his  arms.  "I've  said  my  say," 
he  affirmed,  shaking  his  head  obstinately,  "and 
if  that  ain't  enough,  I'll  quit  talkin',  and  do 
suthin'." 

"The  boy's  right,  Mr.  Meredith,"  assented 
Evatt.  "Nor  do  we  need  more  of  her.  Send 
the  girl  to  bed,  and  then  I'll  have  something 
to  say." 

Reluctantly  the  squire  yielded,  and  Janice, 
with  glad  tears  in  her  eyes,  turned  and  thanked 
Philemon  by  a  glance  that  meant  far  more 
than  anv  words.    Then  she  went  to  her  room, 


only  to  lie  for  hours  staringly  awake,  listen- 
ing to  the  wild  whirring  and  whistling  of  the 
wind  as  she  bemoaned  her  unintentional 
treachery  to  the  aide,  and  sought  for  some 
method  of  warning  him. 

"I  must  steal  away  to-morrow  to  the  Van 
Meter  barn  at  nightfall,"  was  her  conclu- 
sion, "and  wait  his  coming,  to  tell  him  of  my 
^-of  my  mistake,  for  otherwise  he  may  bring 
Joggles  back  and  be  captured.  If  I  can  only 
do  it  without  being  discovered,  for  dadda — " 
and  the  anxious,  overwrought,  tired  girl  wept 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  into  her  pillow. 

Meantime,  in  the  room  below,  Evatt  un- 
folded his  plan  and  explained  why  he  had 
wished  the  maiden  away. 

"  'Tis  obvious  thy  girl  has  an  interest  in 
this  fellow,"  he  surmised,  "and  so  'tis  likely 
she  will  try  to-morrow  evening  to  see  him,  or 
get  word  to  him.  Our  scheme  must  therefore 
be  to  let  her  go  free,  but  to  see  to  't  that  we 
know  what  she's  about,  and  be  prepared  to 
advantage  ourselves  by  whatever  comes  to 
pass." 

The  storm  ceased  before  the  winter  day- 
light, and  with  the  stir  of  morning  came  in- 
formation concerning  the  missing  dragoons — 
the  body  of  one  was  found  close  to  the  stable, 
with  a  bullet  in  his  back,  presumably  a  chance 
shot  from  one  of  his  comrades ;  a  second  rode 
up  and  reported  himself,  having  in  the  storm 
lost  his  way,  and  well-nigh  his  life,  which  he 
owed  only  to  the  lucky  stumbling  upon  the 
house  of  one  of  the  tenants ;  and  Clarion  dis- 
covered the  third,  less  fortunate  than  his  fel- 
low, frozen  stiff  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
Greenwood. 

"  'Tis  most  like  that  rebel  colonel  and  horse- 
thief  shared  the  same  fate,  for  'twas  a  wild 
night,"  remarked  Evatt  at  the  breakfast-table. 
"Howbeit,  'twill  be  best  to  have  some  troops 
hid  in  your  stable  against  this  evening,  for  he 
may  have  weathered  the  storm." 

The  morning  meal  despatched,  Philemon 
rode  over  to  Brunswick  to  report  the  death  of 
his  superior  to  the  colonel,  as  well  as  to  un- 
fold the  trap  they  hoped  to  spring,  and  Colonel 
Harcourt  considered  the  news  so  material  that 
he  accompanied  Philemon  on  his  return.  After 
a  plentiful  justice  to  the  dinner  and  to  the  de- 
canters, the  four  men  settled  down  to  whist  as 
the  early  winter  darkness  came  on,  while  Mrs. 
Meredith,  in  mute  protest  against  the  use  of 
the  devil's  picture  cards,  left  the  room,  sum- 
moned Peg,  and  in  the  garret  devoted  herself 
to  the  mysteries  of  setting  up  a  quilting- frame. 
As  for  the  dragoons,  they  sprawled  and 
lounged  about  the  kitchen,  playing;  cards  or 
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loss,  and  grumbling  at  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  Greenwood  brew  of  small  beer,  till 
Sukey  was  well-nigh  desperate. 

Had  Janice  been  older  and  more  experi- 
enced, the  very  unguardcdness  would  have 
aroused  her  suspicions.  To  her  it  seemed, 
however,  but  the  arrangement  of  a  kind 
destiny,  and  not  daring  to  risk  a  delay  till  after 
tea,  when  conditions  might  not  again  so  favour 
her,  she  left  the  work  she  had  sat  down  to  in 
the  parlour  after  dinner,  and  tiptoeing 
through  the  hall,  lest  she  should  disturb  the 
card-players  in  the  squire's  office,  she  secured 
her  warmest  wrap.  Returning  to  the  parlour, 
she  softly  raised  a  window  and,  clipping  out, 
in  another  moment  was  within  the  concealing 
hedge-row  of  box. 

Speeding  across  the  garden,  the  girl  crept 
through  a  break  in  the  hedge,  then,  stooping 
low,  she  followed  a  stone  wall  till  the  road 
was  reached.  No  longer  in  sight  of  the 
house,  she  hurried  on  boldly,  till  within  sight 
of  the  Van  Meter  farm.  She  skirted  the 
farm-house  at  a  discreet  distance,  and  stole 
into  the  barn.  With  a  glance  to  assure  her- 
self that  the  mare  was  still  there,  and  a  kindly 
pat  as  she  passed,  she  mounted  into  the  mow, 
where  for  both  prudence  and  warmth  she 
buried  herself  deep  in  the  hay.  Then  it 
seemed  to  Janice  that  hours  elapsed,  the  sole 
sounds  being  the  contented  munching  of  horses 
and  cattle,  varied  by  the  occasional  stamp  of  a 
hoof. 

Suddenly  the  girl  sat  up,  with  a  realising 
sense  that  she  had  been  asleep,  and  with  no 
idea  for  how  long.  A  sound  below  explained 
her  waking,  and  as  she  listened,  she  made  out 
the  noise  to  be  that  of  harnessing  or  unhar- 
nessing. Creeping  as  near  the  edge  of  the 
mow  as  she  dared,  she  peered  over,  but  all 
was  blackness. 

"Colonel  Brereton?"  she  finally  said. 

A  moment's  silence  ensued  before  she  had 
an  answer,  though  it  was  eager  enough  when 
it  came.  '*Is't  you.  Miss  Janice,  and  where 
are  you?" 

The  girl  came  down  the  ladder  and  moved 
blindly  toward  the  stalls.  As  she  did  so, 
somebody  came  in  contact  with  her;  instantly 


she  was  enfolded  by  a  pair  of  arms,  and  before 
she  could  speak  she  felt  a  man's  eager  lips  first 
on  her  cheek,  and  next  on  her  chin. 

"Heaven  bless  you  for  coming,  my  darling," 
whispered  Brereton. 

Janice  struggled  to  free  herself  as  Brereton 
tried  to  caress  her  the  third  time.  "Don't," 
she  protested.     "You — I —    How   dare  you?" 

"A  pretty  question  to  ask  an  ardent  lover 
and  a  desperate  man,  whose  beloved  confesses 
her  passion  by  coming  to  him!" 

*'I  didn't!"  expostulated  the  girl,  as,  des- 
perate with  mortification,  she  broke  away  from 
the  embrace  by  sheer  strength  and  fled  to  the 
other  side  of  the  barn.  "How  dare  you  think 
such  things  of  me?" 

"Then  for  what  came  you?"  inquired  Jack. 

'*To  warn  you." 

"Of  what?" 

"That  you  must  not  bring  Joggles  back,  for 
they — the  soldiers — are  watching  the  stable." 

"You  told  them?" 

The  girl  faltered,  hating  to  acknowledge  her 
mistake,  now  that  it  was  remedied.  "H  I  had, 
why  should  I  take  the  risk  and  the  shame  of 
coming  here?"  she  replied. 

"Forgive  me,  Miss  Janice,  for  doubting  you, 
and  for  my  freedom  just  now.  I  did — for 
the  moment  I  thought  you  like  other 
women.  I  wanted  to  think  you  came  to  me, 
even  though  it  cheapened  you.  And  being 
desperate.  I — " 

"Why?"  questioned  the  girl. 

"I  have  failed  in  my  mission,  thanks  to  Lee's 
folly  and  selfishness.  Would  to  God  the  troop- 
ers who  lie  in  wait  for  me  would  go  after 
him!  A  quick  raid  would  do  it,  for  he  lies 
eight  miles  from  his  army,  and  with  no  guard 
worth  a  thought.  There'd  be  a  fine  prize,  if 
the  British  did  but  know  it." 

"Thanks  for  the  suggestion,"  spoke  up  a 
deep  voice,  and  at  the  first  word  blankets  were 
tossed  off  two  lanterns,  followed  by  a  rush  of 
men.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  wild  hurly- 
burly,  and  then  Brereton's  voice  cried,  "I 
yield!" 

As  the  confusion  ended  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  begun,  he  added  scornfully: 

"To  treachery!" 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Here,  then,  at  last  is  Professor  Knapp's 
Life  of  Borrow.  I  have  been  anxiously  look- 
ing forward  to  its  publication  tor  nearly  a 
dozen  years,  and  have  had  some  prevision  of 
what  it  would  conlain,  thanks  to  the  copy  sent 
nie  of  his  nine-page  article  on  "George  Bor- 
row," from  the  Chauiauquan  of  November, 
1887.  That  little  forecast  shed  a  flood  of  fresh 
light  on  a  strangely  enigmatical  career,  and 
the  promise  held  out  by  it  is  on  the  whole  ful- 
filled in  these  two  big,  handsome  volumes. 
They  are  the  outcome  clearly  of  much  loving 
and  patient  research ;  they  have  been  written 
"for  those  who  love  Borrow" ;  they  are 
founded  on  Sorrow's  correspondence,  literary 
remains,  note-books  of  travel,  etc.,  which  Dr. 
Knapp  purchased  three  years  after  Borrow's 
death ;  and  they  will  surely  remain  the  stand- 
ard biography.  Dr.  Knapp  was  peculiarly 
qualified  for  his  task  as  a  linguist  and  a  travel- 
ler, with  a  special  knowledge  of  Romany  and 
of  Spain;  Borrow  has  been,  he  tells  us,  his 
study  for  well-nigh  half  a  century.  Still,  I 
cannot  feel  certain  that  to  any  one  unversed  in 
Borrow's  own  writings  this  Life  may  not  con- 
vey a  misleading  presentment  of  Borrow.  In 
LavcngTO  {1851)  and  The  Romany  Rye  (1857) 
Borrow  sketched  his  first  twenty-two  years. 
According  to  the  Chauiauquan  article,  both 
books  form  "an  autobiography,  true  in  every 
detail";  now,  it  seems,  Lavengro  is  strictly 
autobiographical,  but  The  Romany  Rye  is  a 
sort  of  Dantesque  ante-room  to  Hades."  I 
cannot  say  quite  what  that  means,  but  clearly 
it  was  for  Dr.  Knapp  to  determine  in  this  Life, 
once  and  for  all,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
how  much  of  Lavengro  and  its  sequel  is  truth, 
and  how  much  fancy.  He  speaks  of  doing  so 
hereafter  in  an  edition  of  the  two  works,  in 
which  suppressed  passages  are  to  be  restored. 
But  he  ought  to  have  done  so  here;  for  with- 
out some  such  attempt  Borrow's  character 
cannot  be  properly  intelligible.  As  it  is,  Dr. 
Knapp  completely  or  almost  ignores  such  vital 
episodes  in  Borrow's  boyhood  and  youth  as  his 


picking  up  Erse  and  Romany  and  Welsh,  and 
his  learning  to  ride  bare-backed  on  the  cob ; 
he  neglects  to  prove,  what  is  easily  provcalile, 
that  Borrow  in  his  own  narrative  is  everlast- 
ingly posing,  continually  exaggerating,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  trustworthy. 

Take  the  Jew  pedlar  episode  in  Lavengro,  or 
Borrow's  first  meeting  with  Gypsies  in  the 
green  lane  near  Norman  Cross.  How  did  he 
come  to  call  the  Gypsy  woman  "mother."  or 
how  know  that  sa/i  is  Romany  for  "snake"? 
The  description  of  Edinburgh  Castle  is  wildly 
inaccurate.  That  may  be  due  to  mere  forget- 
fulness,  but,  then,  what  about  David  Haggart, 
who  in  August,  1813.  was  only  twelve  years 
old,  so  could  never  have  stood  up  to  the  full- 
grown  baker's  apprentice?  The  great  stal- 
lion. Marshland  Shales.,  was  sold  at  Tombland 
Fair  in  1827,  not  1818— Dr.  Knapp  himself  has 
pointed  out  that  anachronism.  According  tu 
Mr.  Seccombc's  article  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  the 
vegetarian  publisher,  had  retired  to  Brighton 
in  1S23.  the  year  before  Borrow  came  up  to 
London.  The  author  who  touched  for  the 
good  and  the  evil  chance  was  drawn  from 
Beckford.  This  has  never  before  been  in 
print,  but  I  have  it  on  the  high  authority  of 
Borrow's  old  friend,  Mr.  William  Bodham 
Donne,  who  reviewed  Lavengro  in  Tail's  Itdin- 
burgh  Magazine.  It  seems  very  probable,  but, 
if  indeed  it  was  so,  for  almost  everything  that 
fits  there  is  something  else  that  docs  not. 
Beckford  in  1825  was  more  than  middle-aged, 
he  had  then  quitted  Fonlhill,  and  Vathck  was 
written  by  him  before  he  was  twenty-six.  One 
might  go  on  raising  a  host  of  similar  doubts 
through  all  the  five  volumes  of  Lavengro  and 
The  Romany  Rye,  but  a  single  one  more  must 
suffice— the  Tractariati  movement  is  introduced 
fully  eight  years  before  Keble  had  preached 
his  sermon  on  the  National  Apostasy.  Dr. 
Knapp  himself  adduces  a  good  many  tokens 
that  Borrow's  veracity  is  not  impeccable— his 
ascription  of  the  "horrors"  to  Mrs.  Heme's 
poison,  his  fabulous  visits  to  Kaikhta  and 
China,  and  his  Spanish  misstatements  which 
"must  not  be  taken  too  literally";  how,  then, 
can  Dr.  Knapp  ask  us  to  believe  without  proof 
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that  "the  Gypsy  tramp  of  May  to  August,  1825, 
was  in  the  main  authentic"?  And  one  other 
point  there  is,  which  Dr.  Knapp  ignores,  but 
which  he  himself  has  brought  back  to  my 
memory  by  quoting  an  old,  old  article  of  mine 
in  the  Academy  for  June  13,  1874,  I  have  not 
a  copy  of  that  article,  but  I  know  that,  in  a 
part  of  it  which  Dr.  Knapp  does  not  quote,  I 
taxed  Borrow  with  having  filched  much  of  his 
Zincali  vocabulary  from  Dr.  Richard  Bright's 
Travels  in  Hungary  (1818)— the  Bright  of 
disease  celebrity.  And  I  think  I  made  out  my 
case. 

Yet,  after  all,  what  does  it  signify?     It  is 
not  as  philologist,  or  traveller,  or  "wild  mis- 
sionary," or  folklorist,  or  antiquary,  that  Bor- 
row lives  and  will  live.    It  is  as  the  master  of 
splendid,    strong,    simple    English,    the    prose 
Morland  of  a  vanished  roadside  life,  the  realist 
who,  Defoe-like,  could  make  fiction  seem  truer 
than  fact.    To  have  written  the  finest  fight  in 
the  whole  world's  literature,  the  fight  with  the 
Flaming  Tinman,   is  surely  something  of  an 
achievement;  "there  is  nothing,"  quoth  Isopel 
Berners,  "like  Long  Melford  for  shortness  all 
the    world    over."      Mrs.    Pakomovna,    and 
Jasper,   and   Ursula — there   never   were   quite 
such    Gypsies,    more's   the   pity;    the   greater 
should  be  our  gratitude  to  hira  who  has  made 
them  seem  possible.    And  great,  too,  should  be 
our  gratitude  to  him  who  has  told  us  so  much 
that  is  new  of  their  creator.    There  is  but  one 
thing  in  Dr.  Knapp's  two  volumes  that  I  could 
have  wished  suppressed,  a  suggestion  in  the 
first  two  letters  of  his  Appendix.    I  think  that 
he  still  might  suppress  this  in  future  editions, 
where  also  I  would  prefer  to  find  the  Appen- 
dix letters,  or  some  of  them,  inserted  in  order 
of  date  throughout  the  text.    What  a  beauti- 
ful letter  that  is  of  Edward  FitzGerald's  (Jan- 
uary 10,  1875),  where  he  speaks  of  "my  own 
happy  home  in  Regent's  Park"  eighteen  years 
earlier ;  there  is  rather  a  grim  forecast,  though, 
in  his  1856  letter  to  Borrow: 

I  must  tell  you  I  am  come  up  here  on  my 
way  to  Chichester  to  be— married!  to  Miss 
Barton  (of  Quaker  memory),  and  our  united 
ages  amount  to  ninety-six! — a  dangerous  ex- 
periment on  both  sides.  She  at  least  brings  a 
fine  head  and  heart  to  the  bargain— worthy  of 
a  better  market.  But  it  is  to  be,  and  I  dare  say 
you  will  honestly  wish  we  may  do  well. 

Borrow 's  love  for  his  mother  comes  out 
pleasantly;  but  his  demands  on  his  wife  (she 
was  older  and  richer  than  he)  for  five-pound 
notes  might  very  well  have  been  left  in  abey- 
ance. One  would  like  to  know  more  of  his 
"English  Gypsy  Gospel"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  319) ;  per- 
haps it  has  turned  up  with  the  other  Borrow 


finds  at  the  Bible  Society  too  late  for  Dr. 
Knapp's  volumes.  Borde's  Romany  specimens 
can  hardly  have  been  known  to  Borrow  in 
1840;  and  why  is  Mousehold  Heath  described 
as  "resonant  of  the  cries  and  wing-flappings 
of  noisome  birds"?  But  one  gladly  accepts 
Borrow's  story  from  Cornwall  of  how  the  fox 
captures  the  fowls : 

He  goes  under  the  tree  where  they  are  roost- 
ing, and,  seizing  his  own  brush  with  his  teeth, 
turns  round  with  amazing  velocity,  staring  at 
them  with  his  fiery  eyes.  The  poor  fowls  on 
the  tree  keep  turning  round  their  heads  as  he 
revolves,  following  the  flaming  of  his  eyes  till 
they  become  "light,"  that  is,  giddy,  and  fall 
down,  when  he  despatches  them  and  sucks 
their  blood. 

Finally,  let  me  express  the  earnest  hope  that 
in  his  edition  of  Lavengro  and  The  Romany 
Rye  Dr.  Knapp  will  not  tamper  with  the  ex- 
isting text.  He  makes  rather  an  alarming 
suggestion  (vol.  ii.,  p.  183)  that,  when  they 
are  "properly  edited,"  they  "will  form  a  treas- 
ure for  all  time."  This  may  mean  little  or 
much,  but  they  are  such  a  treasure  already 
that  change,  as  it  seems,  could  be  only  for  the 
worse.  Preface,  footnotes,  and  appendix,  we 
may  be  grateful  enough  for  these ;  but  the  mere 
notion  of  a  "restored"  classic,  of  a  revised 
Lavengro,  is  odious. 

Francis  Hindes  Groome. 

A  HISTORY  OP  BNQUSH  DRAHATIC  LITERATURE. 

By  A,  W.  Ward,  Litt.D.,  LL  D.  New  and  revised 
edition.  3  vols.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$9.00  net. 

When  first  published  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Dr.  Ward's  History  of  English 
Dramatic  Literature  at  once  became  the  stand- 
ard authority  on  its  subject.  Criticisms  might 
be,  and  were,  passed  upon  this  or  that  point 
of  method  or  treatment,  but  the  work  was  so 
solid  and  so  comprehensive,  so  packed  with 
first-hand  knowledge,  so  enriched  with  com- 
parative learning,  that  even  just  cavils  could 
not  seriously  damage  or  depress  it.  The  in- 
tervening years  have  seen  an  immense  activity 
of  research  in  dramatic  history.  The  study 
and  the  stage  have  alike  contributed  to  advance 
knowledge  and  insight  in  this  their  common 
domain.  An  immense  quantity  of  special  in- 
vestigation has  been  concentrated  upon  the 
lives  of  individual  dramatists,  the  literary 
sources  of  plays,  the  detail  of  stage  history,  the 
genesis  and  evolution  of  dramatic  form.  No 
one  else  has  essayed  Dr.  Ward's  task,  or  pror 
duced  a  work  at  all  competing  with  his  in 
scope  and  aim.  But  the  accumulated  new  ma- 
terial has  for  years  been  crying  out  for  the 
wider  recognition  afforded  by  its  embodiment 
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in  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, while  accumulations,  hardly  less  consider- 
able, of  suggestion  and  hypothesis  have  stood 
sorely  in  need  of  the  sifting  hand  and  the  dis- 
cerning eye  which  the  comprehensive  historian 
of  the  whole  subject  is  best  fitted  to  bring. 
Both  these  somewhat  exacting  claims  are  ade- 
quately satisfied  in  the  new  edition.  The  great 
increase  of  bulk  (from  about  one  thousand 
three  hundred  pages  to  nearly  two  thousand) 
is  even  greater  than  it  appears ;  for  the  elabor- 
ate theoretic  Introduction  of  the  first  edition, 
proper  rather  perhaps  to  an  esthetic  treatise 
than  to  a  history,  has  been  withdrawn.  The 
bulk  of  the  new  matter  has  been  thrown  into 
notes,  and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the 
book  remains  the  book  it  was;  complying  in 
matters  of  detail  with  every  well-founded 
criticism,  but  retaining  every  structural  fea- 
ture intact,  and  reflecting  as  definitely  as  be- 
fore the  temperament  and  personality  of  the 
author.  Few  books,  indeed,  illustrate  so  hap- 
pily the  art  of  deferring  without  yielding 
ground,  of  "killing"  an  adversary  "with  kind- 
ness," decapitating  him,  as  it  were,  like  the 
Sultan's  slave,  with  a  weapon  so  finely  tem- 
pered that  the  common  spectator  fails  to  ob- 
serve that  his  head  is  off.  At  bottom,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Ward's  uniform  graciousness  to  ad- 
versaries has  less  in  it  of  the  Socratic  irony 
which  uses  compliments  as  pitfalls,  than  of  the 
old  highbred  courtesy  which  frankly  honours 
an  honourable  opponent. 

Among  the  additions  will  be  noted  the  ac- 
counts of  the  recently  discovered  Return  from 
Parnassus,  and  of  the  Oxford  Narcissus,  as 
also  the  fuller  treatment  of  the  Rowleys  and  of 
Day.  In  the  latter  cases  the  advance  is  largely 
due  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Bullen.  The  val- 
uable contributions  more  recently  made  by 
Miss  P.  G.  Wiggin,  of  Radcliffe  College,  to 
the  discrimination  of  Rowley's  and  Middle- 
ton's  work  in  their  joint  dramas,  have  also 
been  fully  recognised.  Professor  Koeppel's 
excellent  treatises  on  the  sources  of  Jonson's, 
Beaumont's  and  Fletcher's,  Chapman's  and 
Ford's  plays,  which,  in  addition  to  their  orig- 
inal matter,  summarise  a  large  amount  of  Ger- 
man investigation  far  too  little  known  among 
us,  will  also  in  Dr.  Ward's  frequent  references 
be  introduced  to  a  larger  public.  The  chapter 
on  Shakespeare  is  almost  a  book  in  itself.  The 
fit  treatment  of  Shakespeare  in  a  history  of  the 
drama  is  no  easy  task;  where  so  much  is  prob- 
lematical it  is  difficult  to  avoid  stating  the 
grounds  for  every  particular  solution  adopted, 
while  yet  such  statement  necessarily  interrupts 
at  every  point  the  continuity  of  the  narrative. 


We  confess  that  we  should  have  preferred 
a  sharper  distinction  than  is  here  drawn  be- 
tween the  history  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
art  and  the  ancillary  studies  in  chronological 
evidences,  metrical  tests,  and  the  detail  of 
sources.  The  detailed  treatment  of  the  single 
plays  is  now  more  than  ever  an  invaluable 
summary  and  criticism  of  all  important  con- 
tributions yet  made  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Realien  of  each.  But  when  all  is  said,  we  seem 
at  times  to  have  learnt  everything  about  a  play 
except  the  one  thing  which  we  expect  an  his- 
torian of  the  drama  to  tell  us;  its  place  in  the 
continuous  development  of  Shakespeare's  ar- 
tistic nature.  To  our  mind,  if  we  may  venture 
on  the  suggestion,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
follow  in  Shakespeare's  case  the  plan,  for  the 
most  part  pursued  elsewhere,  of  relegating 
these  extraneous  matters  to  notes,  and  giving 
in  the  text  a  continuous  account  of  that  which 
belongs  strictly  to  dramatic  history.  Among 
the  very  few  omissions  we  have  observed  in 
the  immense  mass  of  critical  literature  used  or 
discussed  in  these  volumes,  we  may  specify  the 
following:  Dr.  Logeman's  edition  of  the  Mo- 
rality Everyman  certainly  called  for  notice  in  a 
history  of  the  English  drama,  for  he  has  shown 
grave  reason  for  doubting  whether  it  is,  strict- 
ly, English  at  all ;  the  Dutch  version,  formerly 
regarded  as  a  translation  of  it,  being  in  reality 
the  original  to  which  nearly  all  the  merit  is 
due  which  so  strikingly  marks  it  off  from  the 
English  moral-plays  at  large.  Dr.  R.  Fischer's 
valuable  account  of  Seneca's  influence  on  Eng- 
lish tragedy  {Zur  Kunstentwicklung  der  engl. 
Tragddie)  would  have  supplemented  on  the 
side  of  dramatic  technique  the  excellent  dis- 
sertation of  Dr.  Cunliffe,  who  confines  himself 
almost  entirely  to  echoes  of  phrase  and 
thought.  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson's  scholarly  work 
on  Shakespeare  and  Montaigne  might  well 
have  not  merely  supplemented  but  replaced 
the  dilettante  speculations  of  Mr.  J.  Feis  on  the 
same  subject;  but  probably  this  part  of  the 
History  was  already  in  type  when  Mr.  Robert- 
son's book  appeared.  It  is  a  pity  that  two 
other  treatises  did  not  appear  in  time  for  the 
new  edition — ^the  elaborate  account  of  the 
Elizabethan  Latin  dramas  in  the  Jahrbuch, 
xxxiv.,  and  Professor  Brandl's  collection  of 
early  Elizabethan  plays.  May  we,  finally,  in 
the  interest  of  an  eminent  living  scholar,  cor- 
rect a  passing  reference  to  him  as  the  "late" 
Mr.  Littledale?  The  present  writer  himself, 
some  years  ago,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into 
the  same  error,  and  in  a  book  which  very 
humbly  followed  in  Professor  Littledale 's  foot- 
steps, lamented  the  early  blighting  of  so  prom- 
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iiing  a  career ;  or.ly  Xf>  learn  that  he  wa^  in 
reality  very  nwuih  ali.t.  A  very  full  tabic 
of  contents  C -a anting  in  the  fir>t  edition;,  and 
a  much  enlarj?'  d  index,  add  greatly  to  the 
s^-rviceahleness  of  these  vfilumes.  and  qualify 
thcfn  still  further  for  the  familiar  companion- 
diip  with  every  student  of  the  drama,  which 
th<ir  -rilfJl  worth  mu-t  in  any  case  secure  them. 

C.  II.  Ilcrford. 

SHAKESPEARE    I.N    FRANCE.     By  J    J    Ju&fterand. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  .Som*     $3.50  net. 

This  volume  forms  an  important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  in 
French  literature.  That  history  has  l>een  writ- 
ten in  M.  Joseph  Texte's  admirable  study, 
which  has  Rousseau  for  its  centre,  a  study 
lately  given  to  English  readers  in  the  excellent 
translation  by  J.  W.  Matthews.  P'requent  ref- 
erences are  made  by  M.  Texte  to  the  influence 
of  Shak<'S|Kare.  but  his  theme — the  intermin- 
gling fif  the  French  and  the  Teutonic  genius — 
is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  present 
volume,  and  his  work,  which  traces  the  in- 
fluence of  Richardson  and  Sterne,  of  Young 
and  Macpherson,  might  almost  be  renamed 
linfiland  in  France.  In  his  narrower  field, 
which  yet  is  wide,  M.  Jusserand's  chief  prede- 
cessor was  Lacroix,  whose  Ilistoire  de  l' In- 
fluence de  Shakspcarc  sur  Ic  Theatre  Franqais 
was  published  at  Brussels  in  1856.  Nor  is 
Lacroix's  work  even  now  superseded,  for  he 
wrote  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  M.  Jusse- 
rand,  and  brought  down  his  history  to  the  day 
when  the  younger  Hugo  was  preparing  his 
translation  of  Shakespeare. 

The  prejudice  which  so  long  delayed  the  re- 
ception of  English  literature  in  France  is  ex- 
plained by  M.  Jusserand  as  arising  from  the 
fact  that  French  for  some  generations  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  was  the  speech  of  the  more 
cultured  classes,  while  Latin  was  the  language 
used  by  thinkers  and  scholars;  English,  there- 
fore, was  of  no  account,  and  it  was  assumed 
that  any  work  deserving  of  Continental  notice 
must  necessarily  be  written  in  Latin.  The  his- 
tory of  Shakespeare  in  France  is  here  carried 
back  a  little  farther  than  earlier  students  had 
succeeded  in  following  its  traces.  A  copy  of 
the  Folio  of  1632  was  in  the  library  of  Louis 
XIV.;  his  librarian,  Nicolas  Clement,  com- 
pleted in  1684  the  catalogue  on  which  he  had 
been  engaged  during  nine  years.  The  first 
word  of  Shakespearian  criticism  uttered  in 
I'rance  is  the  note  written  by  Clement  on  a 
.»^lip  of  his  c.italogue:  "Ce  poete  anglais  a 
rimagination  asses  belle,  il  pensc  naturelle- 
nicnt,  il  s'cxprime  avec  finesse;  niais  ces  belles 


qualitcz  s^^nt  obscurcies  f«ar  Ics  ordures  qa'il 
mele  «ian-  se>  c«  medics."  It  was  not  an  ill 
w«^rd ;  to  imagine  nobly,  to  think  naturally,  to 
express  one's  self  delicately — this  was  much; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Shakespeare,  not 
only  in  his  comedies,  but  in  all  his  plays. 
*^mends  often  against  the  bicnseanccs  of  the 
French  stage.  The  "ordure"  of  Shakespeare 
mav  be  reduced  or  eliminated  from  a  stage  rep- 
resentation :  but  who  can  anticipate  the  minor 
'^iflfences  against  good  manners  which  the 
Sh.ikespearian  performer  is  required  to  enact, 
and  which  may  alienate  the  spectators  as  much 
as  graver  improprieties?  Even  so  late  as  1827, 
when  Charles  Kemble  and  Miss  Smithson 
(afterward  Mme.  Berlioz)  played  with  great 
success  in  Paris.  M.  Magnin.  the  critic  of  the 
Globe,  watched  anxiously  when  Hamlet  seated 
himself  at  Ophelia's  feet,  lest  such  a  violation 
of  decorum  in  the  pose  of  a  tragic  hero  should 
too  severely  try  the  sympathy  of  a  well-dis- 
pr>sorl  audience.  Hamlet's  undignified  attitude 
sent  a  thrill  of  "light  surprise"  through  the 
spectators ;  but  he  was  forgiven ;  and  when  the 
Prince  bounded  forward  to  the  call  of  **Lights ! 
lights !"  upon  the  discovery  of  the  poisoner's 
guilt,  there  was  an  outcry  of  admiration,  which 
proved  better  than  a  thousand  treatises,  says 
Magnin,  that  there  are  "ways  of  reaching  the 
sublime  unknown  to  us." 

The  eighteenth  centur>',  the  audacity  and  the 
timidity  of  Voltaire,  his  alarm  at  his  own  suc- 
cess in  calling  attention  to  the  great  barbarian, 
who  afterward  became  to  him  a  maniac,  a 
buffoon,  the  Gille  of  a  country  fair.  La  Place's 
exhibition  of  the  back  of  the  Shakespearian 
tapestries,  Le  Tourneur's  epoch-making,  yet 
most  inexact,  translations,  the  travesties  exe- 
cuted in  all  good  faith  and  with  the  most  sin- 
cere enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  his  patron  saint, 
St.  William  of  Stratford,  by  the  amiable  and 
wrong-headed  Ducis,  with  much  besides,  form 
the  subject  of  the  most  interesting  chapter  of 
a  very  interesting  book.  For  one  who  would 
study  the  life  of  Shakespeare — that  posthumous 
life  which  he  has  lived  during  three  hundred 
years  in  the  mind  of  Europe — M.  Jusserand's 
learned  and  entertaining  volume  is  indispen- 
sable. 

Happily,  too,  the  publishers  of  the  English 
and  American  editions  have  made  the  volume 
more  valuable  than  the  original  by  a  series  of 
nearly  sixty  theatrical  illustrations.  The  his- 
tory of  the  theatre  is  aided  in  an  important 
way  by  information  conveyed  through  the  eye ; 
such  illustrations  as  have  been  chosen  are  not 
merely  decorative;  they  are  substantial  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge.      Edward  Dozvdcn, 
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THE    WIND    AHONQ    THE     REEDS.       By    \V.    B. 

Yeats.    New  York  :  Joha  Lane.     $1.25. 

Azvay,  come  away: 
Empty  your  heart  of  its  mortal  dream. 
The  tvinds  awaken,  the  leaves  zvhirl  round, 
Our  cheeks  are  pale,  our  hair  is  unbound. 
Our  breasts  are  heaving,  our  eyes  are  a- gleam, 
Our  arms  are  zvaving,  our  lips  are  apart; 
And  if  any  gase  on  our  rushing  band. 
We  come  between  him  and  the  deed  of  his 

hand, 
JVe  come  between   him  and  the  hope  of  his 

heart. 

It  is  the  faery  cry,  once  heard  not  to  be  with- 
stood. It  calls  persistently,  hauntingly, 
through  the  soul  of  this  Celtic  poet,  the  rarest, 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  perilous  of  calls. 
That  it  is  no  mere  pretty  fancy,  to  hang  rhymes 
on,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  convinced  of  would 
you  give  his  rhymes  their  due.  But  that  the 
great  engrossing  world  of  social  man — with,  of 
course,  the  hills,  woods  and  streams  for  a  dec- 
orative background — should  not  provide  all  the 
themes  necessary  for  the  most  vagrant  poets, 
is  a  thought  beyond  most  folks'  thinking.  Mr. 
Yeats  appeals  to  the  remainder,  leading  them 
out  for  a  moment  with  himself  into  a  lonely 
land,  beyond  the  struggle  and  the  praise  and 
the  blame  of  men.  The  first  sortie  is  exultant ; 
the  world  well  lost: 

The  host  is  rushing  'twixt  night  and  day, 
And  where  is  there  hope  or  deed  as  fair? 

The  cry  is  enticing  to  such  as  have  ears : 

Out-worn  heart,  in  a  time  out-worn. 
Come  clear  of  the  nets  of  wrong  and  right. 

And  yet  it  is  but  the  call  that  is  echoed  here; 
Ihc  call  and  the  following.  The  freedom  is 
not  attained.  Let  that  reconcile  such  as  clam- 
our in  art  for  *'human  interest."  Aedh, 
Michael,  Robartes  and  Hanrahan,  old  friends 
of  The  Secret  Rose,  spokesmen  here  of  the 
passion  and  the  dreams  of  men,  are  spirits  in 
nrison  among  us  below.  They  wander,  they 
search  for  the  forbidden  lonely  land,  reach 
it,  perhaps,  but  are  doomed  to  come  back  to 
trouble  and  excite  their  restless  kin.  Name 
the  search  beauty,  perfection,  spiritual  freedom, 
what  you  will.  The  doom  of  humanity  is  on 
it,  of  humanity  with  its  long  thoughts,  its  far 
visions,  and  its  weak  hands  and  feet.  Yea, 
indeed,  there  is  no  lack  of  "human  interest"  in 
these  poems  of  faery,  the  perennial  human  in- 
terest of  pain.  And  the  one  theme  common  to 
all  high  poetry  is  here.  Aedh,  the  type  of  pure, 
adoring  passion,  says  thus  to  his  beloved : 

You  need  but  lift  a  pearl-pale  hand 
And  bind  up  your  long  hair  and  sigh ; 
And  all  men's  hearts  must  burn  and  beat. 


Aedh  understands  the  greatest  power  in  all 
our  world,  and  says: 

The  poets  labouring  all  their  days 
To  build  a  perfect  beauty  in  rhyme. 
Are  overthrown  by  a  woman's  gaze 
And  by  the  unlabouring  brood  of  the  skies ; 
And  therefore  my  heart  will  bow,  when  dew 
Is  dropping  sleep,  until  God  burn  time 
Before  the  unlabouring  stars  and  you. 

And  another  poem,  not  of  Aedh's,  the  high 
lover,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  love-songs 
in  the  language.  It  is  called  "The  Heart  of 
the  Woman." 

O  what  to  mc  the  little  room. 

That  was  brimmed  up  with  prayer  and  rest? 

He  bade  me  out  into  the  gloom. 

And  my  breast  lies  upon  his  breast. 

O  what  to  me  my  mother's  care. 
The  house  where  I  was  safe  and  warm? 
The  shadowy  blossom  of  my  hair 
Will  hide  us  from  the  bitter  storm. 

0  hiding  hair  and  dewy  eyes, 

1  am  no  more  with  life  and  death. 
My  heart  upon  his  warm  heart  lies. 
My  breath  is  mixed  into  his  breath. 

The  theme  throughout  the  whole  book  is  the 
same — an  answer  to  the  "sweet,  everlasting 
voices,"  the  response  of  the  passion  of  the 
heart  to  what  is  beyond  itself,  beauty,  love, 
and  what  love  is  but  the  dim  vision  of.  It  is 
perilous ;  it  widens  the  eyes,  and  slackens  the 
hand,  and  drives  content  from  the  heart.  But 
then  it  is  perilous  to  so  few !  How  many 
hearts  will  exult,  and  how  many  will  shrink  to 
read? —  .    I  J 

And  God  stands  winding  His  lonely  horn. 
And  time  and  the  world  are  ever  in  flight. 
And  love  is  less  kind  than  the  grey  twilight. 
And   hope  is  less   dear  than  the  dew   of  the 
morn. 

Annie  Macdonell. 


GREAT  PIANO  VIRTUOSOS  OF  OUR  TIME.     By  W. 

von   Lcnz.    Translated   from  the  German  by  Made- 
leine R.  Baker.    New  York:  G.  Schirmer. 

Mrs.  Baker  has  done  well  to  put  into  per- 
manent book  form  her  translation  of  these  fas- 
cinating sketches,  written  thirty  years  ago  by 
The  Russian  Councillor  and  music  lover,  W. 
von  Lenz.  Lenz  himself,  at  the  request  of 
many  readers,  collected  the  sketches  from  the 
musical  journal  in  which  they  first  appeared 
and  published  them  in  book  form.  A  trans- 
lation of  some  of  the  essays  appeared  in  1878 
in  the  Monthly  Musical  Journal  in  London; 
but  this  is  their  first  appearance  here ;  at  all 
events,  the  first  in  book  form. 

Just  what  makes  the  essays  such  fascinating 
reading — the  author's  fresh  and  ardent  enthusi- 
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asm,  the  strong  personal  character  of  his  remi- 
niscences— weakens  somewhat  the  value  of  his 
criticism.  If  we  are  frank  enough  to  disagree 
amicably  with  this  very  engaging  writer,  we  can 
surrender  ourselves  entirely  to  the  charm  of  his 
manner,  and  enjoy  these  little  biographical 
gems  to  the  full.  For,  interesting  and  valu- 
able as  the  sketches  are  from  a  musical  point 
of  view,  they  are  of  still  greater  value  and 
interest  as  biographies.  W.  von  Lenz  has,  in 
a  strong  degree,  the  rare  gift  of  painting  a 
personality  in  colours  which  wear  well.  His 
easy,  chatty  style,  his  well-chosen  anecdotes, 
his  discretion  in  the  use  of  effective  detail, 
would  seem  to  point  his  eminent  talents  for 
biography,  and  for  that  real  biography  which 
comprehends  that  the  true  personality  of  an 
artist  is  his  Art 

Every  anecdote,  every  detail  narrated  by 
Lenz,  portrays  lartistc  chcc  soi,  but  the  artist, 
not  the  outer  man.  He  does  not,  for  instance, 
waste  time  in  describing  the  style  of  Liszt's 
cravats,  or  in  telling  the  reader  how  often 
he  had  his  hair  cut — after  the  manner  of  the 
present-day  biographers — but  he  gives  in  mi- 
nutest detail  the  story  of  his  first  visit  to 
Liszt,  and  of  how  he  initiated  the  young  but 
already  well-known  virtuoso  into  the  beauties 
of  Weber's  piano  compositions.  Every  detail 
of  Liszt's  playing  and  his  remarks  upon  these 
works  are  given  in  a  way  which  nmst  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  piano  performers  of  to-day. 

Even  while  we  may  not  altogether  agree 
with  the  all-embracing  enthusiasm  of  admira- 
tion Lenz  has  for  Franz  Liszt,  the  recital  of  it 
is  so  frankly  and  engagingly  told  that  we  can- 
not but  enjoy  it.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  standing  of  Liszt  as  a 
piano  performer,  or  his  powerful  and  far- 
reaching  influence  upon  the  entire  modern 
school  of  piano  playing,  but  thirty  years'  per- 
spective has  left  serious  critics  in  little  doubt 
as  to  the  influence  of  Franz  Liszt  upon  other 
realms  of  musical  thought,  and  as  to  the  value 
of  his  compositions,  some  few  excepted. 

The  essay  on  Chopin  is  valuable  in  showing 
us — with  a  due  and  reverent  appreciation  of 
his  musical  genius — the  unhappy  weakness  of 
his  character.  In  his  servile  obeisance,  both 
to  the  dictates  of  Parisian  petty  conventional- 
ity and  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  George 
Sand,  Lenz  sees  the  spots  upon  the  sun  to 
which  he  fain  would  have  looked  upward  in 
unmixed  adoration.  In  this  discreet  and  re- 
spectful frankness,  Lenz  is  eminently  beyond 
any  other  biographer  of  Chopin,  Franz  Liszt 
included. 

The  essay  on  Carl  Tausig  is  a  worthy  ap- 


preciation of  a  great  and  marvellous  artist, 
whose  work  will  be  all  too  soon  forgotten, 
because,  like  that  of  the  actor,  it  can  live  only 
in  tradition  when  he  has  passed  from  us. 

The  essay  on  Adolph  Henselt,  which  closes 
the  series,  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  who 
considered  themselves  well  grounded  in  the 
knowledge  of  music  and  musicians.  Whether 
personal  friendship  has  inspired  Lenz  to  too 
great  a  meed  of  praise,  or  whether  Henselt 
has  lived  too  long  apart  from  the  great  cen- 
tres of  musical  life,  certain  it  is  that  there  arc 
few  critics  who  share  the  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration accorded  him  by  Lenz.  The  book  is 
interesting  in  the  extreme,  and  valuable  to 
every  musician  or  lover  of  music. 

The  translation  is  good,  although  rendered 
awkward  now  and  then  by  too  frequent  a  use 
of  the  brackets.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
timidity  of  the  translator  in  dealing  with  the 
involved  German  style  of  thirty  years  ago, 
a  style  necessarily  more  difficult  to  handle  in 
that  it  is  written  by  a  Russian.  But  there  is 
some  excellent  work  in  the  translation,  and 
the  fresh  charm  of  the  original  is  well  pre- 
served. Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 

POEMS  OP  EMILB  VERHAEREN.  Selected  and  ren- 
dered into  English  by  Alma  Strettell.  New  York: 
John  Lane.    $1.25. 

M.  Verhaeren  is  unusually  lucky  in  his  trans- 
lators. He  is  not  of  the  order  that  win  popu- 
larity easily  either  at  home  or  abroad.  And  an 
indifferent  English  rendering  might  have  left 
him  still  undiscovered  to  English  readers.  Mr. 
Symons  and  Miss  Alma  Strettell  are  both 
poets,  and  their  versions  are  not  mere  blurred 
shadows  of  a  poetic  original,  but  are  them- 
selves poetry.  In  translating  the  Belgian  writ- 
er's drama,  Les  Aubes,  Mr.  Symons  was  at- 
tempting the  impossible.  He  nearly  performed 
it.  To  certain  passages  he  even  added  force. 
Miss  Strettell  has  set  herself  a  more  compass- 
able  task,  but  her  performance  is  so  admirable 
and  the  selection  she  has  made  is  so  represen- 
tative of  the  best,  that  we  may  say  to  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  peruse  the  poet's  eleven 
little  volumes  that  here  they  will  find  Ver- 
haeren. 

When  a  translator  has  produced  poetry  he 
has  done  so  rare  a  thing  that  he  may  claim  ex- 
emption from  any  finicking  judgment  as  to 
faithfulness  of  detail.  But  this  version  can 
bear  very  close  examination.  It  is  Verhaeren 
that  is  reproduced.  The  interpreter  has  kept 
a  firm  hold  over  her  own  thoughts  and  images, 
lest  they  should  stray  into  the  work.  Now  and 
again  a  comparison  with  the  French  sets  one 
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wondering  over  a  discrepancy.  When  we  find 
I'apre  silence"  rendered  "polar  silence,"  and 
chemins  dolents"  as  "surrounding  roads,"  and 
"soirs  noirs"  as  "black  fields,"  it  seems  to  point 
to  varying  versions  of  the  original.  Of  course, 
no  metrical  translation  is  ever  quite  simple 
enough.  The  exigencies  of  metre  occasionally 
demand  a  little  repetition  or  enlargement.  Miss 
Strettell's  vers  litres  might  with  advantage 
have  a  little  more  liberty.  "Vers  I'horizon 
hallucine"  becomes  "toward  the  dream-like 
horizons  that  bound  the  night;"  "au  pli  des 
mares,"  "at  the  curves  and  corners  of  the 
mere."  "Mort"  becomes  "sad  death,"  and  so 
on.  But  beyond  a  wonderfully  small  number 
of  redundancies,  there  is  hardly  a  fault  in  ac- 
curacy to  note.  Let  a  stanza  from  "The  Rope- 
Maker"  be  proof  how  close  and  how  beautiful 
is  her  rendering: 


Avec  ses  p  a  u  v  r  e  s 
d  o  i  g  t  s  qui  sont 
prestes  encor, 

Ayant  crainte  parfois 
de  c  a  s  s  e  r  le  peu 
d'or 

Oiio  mele  a  son-  tra- 
vail la  glissante 
lumiere, 

Au  long  des  clos  et 
des  maisons, 

Le  blanc  c  o  r  d  i  e  r 
visionnaire, 

Du  fond  du  soir  tour- 
billonaire, 

Attire  a  lui  les  hori- 
zons. 


With    his    poor   tired 

fin^jers,  nimble  still, 
Fearing  to  break  for 

want  of  skill 
The    fragments    of 

gold  that  the  glid- 
ing light 
Threads  through  his 

toil  so  scantily — 
Passing  the  walls  and 

the  houses  by. 
The    r  o  p  e-m  a  k  e  r, 

visionary  white, 
From    depths   of    the 

evening's  whirlpool 

dim, 
Draws    the    horizons 

in  to  him. 


And  what  of  the  poet  she  has  translated? 
He  is  difficult,  not  so  much  from  obscurity 
of  phrase  or  style  as  because  he  demands  a 
high  measure  of  poetic  sensitiveness  from  his 
readers.  There  is  no  particular  moral  or 
startling  method  in  his  work  to  argue  about. 
He  is  not  easy  to  quote  from  aptly.  You 
carry  nothing  very  obvious  away  as  a  proof 
that  you  have  been  with  his  books.  But  he  has 
a  dominating  influence  over  certain  tempera- 
ments. He  can  make  some  look  on  the  world 
with  new  eyes.  He  has  a  marvellous  accuracy 
of  physical  vision,  and  a  vivid  memory  of  the 
same.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  is  a  Flem- 
ing. He  has  the  accurate  eye  of  his  race,  the 
painter's  eye.  That  he  has  possessed  from  the 
first;  but  in  his  later  poems,  and  from  these 
alone,  has  Miss  Strettell  culled  her  choice.  He 
uses  his  gift  of  external  vision,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  its  symbolic  force.  The  fisher- 
men, vestr)rmen,  bell-ringers  of  his  "Villages 


Illusoires"  are  unmistakably  fishermen,  ferry- 
men, bell-ringers.  The  drawing  is  strong  and 
clear.  But  they  are  more.  They  are  shadows 
of  destiny,  types  of  the  everlasting  search, 
weavers  of  human  fate.  He  does  not  write  a 
story  and  affix  a  moral.  Story  and  symbol  are 
one  and  simultaneous.  In  the  main  his  is  a 
sad  Muse.  His  plaint  is  delicate;  it  is  largely 
impersonal.  It  is  an  echo  of  a  hard  and 
a  troublous  world. 

THE  SOLITARY  SUMMER.  By  the  Author  of  "  Eliz- 
abeth and  Her  German  Garden."  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

The  Solitary  Summer  is  in  the  form  of  a 
diary  written  by  the  same  Elizabeth  who 
steeps  herself  in  a  bright  and  happy  atmos- 
phere of  flowers  and  sunshine  and  nature's 
healthy  optimism.  In  a  desultory  fashion  she 
tells  of  a  summer  spent  with  her  books  and  her 
flowers,  when  her  husband,  "The  Man  of 
Wrath,"  and  the  three  babies,  "April,  May  and 
June,"  are  mere  incidents.  The  descriptive 
passages  are  full  of  poetry,  and  the  quaint  re- 
marks on  her  favourite  authors  are  suggestive 
and  interesting.  There  is  a  special  seat  in  the 
garden  which  she  tells  us  is  devoted  to  Goethe 
and  Werther,  and  another  special  place  by  the 
pond  which  belongs  to  Thorenu.  Then  as 
evening  creeps  upon  the  day,  Elizabeth  turns 
to  Whitman  and  listens  to  "what  that  lonely, 
beautiful  spirit  has  to  tell  of  night,  sleep,  death 
and  the  stars."  When  she  drives  in  the  forest 
Keats  accompanies  her,  while  if  the  drive  ex- 
tends to  the  Baltic  shore  Spenser  takes  the 
place  of  Keats.  The  pages  of  the  diary  are 
pervaded  with  a  gentle  humour;  and  a  wise 
philosophy  is  observed  in  passages  like  the 
following : 

How  glad  I  am  I  need  not  hurry!  What  a 
waste  of  life,  just  getting  and  spending!  Sit- 
ting by  my  pansy  beds,  with  the  slow  clouds 
floating  leisurely  past,  and  all  the  clear  day 
before  me,  I  look  on  at  the  hot  scramble  for 
the  pennies  of  existence  and  am  lost  in  wonder 
at  the  vulgarity  that  pushes,  and  cringes,  and 
tramples,  untiring  and  unabashed.  And  when 
you  have  got  your  pennies,  what  then?  They 
are  only  pennies,  after  all — unpleasant,  bat- 
tered copper  things,  without  a  gold  piece 
among  them,  and  never  worth  the  degradation 
of  self,  and  the  hatred  of  those  below  you  who 
have  fewer,  and  the  derision  of  those  above 
you  who  have  more. 

And  it  is  into  this  garden,  peopled  with 
beautiful  fancies,  that  we  are  invited  to  enter, 
and  it  is  this  wise  philosophy  that  we  should 
like  to  make  our  own* 
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A'aeiNTLEriASIPLAVER.     HtS  ADVENTURES  ON 
A  SECRET  MISSrON  FOR  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,    lly 

Kobert  NpilBim  Sltphcns.    ISuslon;  L.  C.  I'^bc  unU 

Company.    1..,,. 

In  A  Cfiittcmaii  I'taycr  Mr.  Stephens  has 
added  0[ic  more  historical  romance  lo  his  work 
in  fiction.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  snb-titlc, 
ht  has  chosen  to  write  of  the  Elizahoihan 
period,  ahhough  the  Queen  licr;iclf  forms  a 
very  small  part  of  the  story.  The  opening 
chapter  teils  of  the  first  performance  of  Haiit- 
h-l,  in  i6oi,  when  Shakespeare  himself  "moved 
calmly  alxint  among  the  aclors,"  and  so  well 
did  he  "overcome  (he  agitations  of  an  anther 
who  was  to  receive  five  pounds  for  his  new 
play  arid  of  a  stage-manager  on  whom  its  suc- 
cess largely  depended,  that  he  seemed  the  least 
excited  person  in  the  room."  The  chapter 
closes  with  a  critic's  verdict  that  Hamlet  will 
■"last  a  week,  perchance,  for  its  allegory  upon 
timely  matters.  But  I  give  it  no  longer.  'Twill 
not  live."  Hal  Marryott  is  the  "gentleman 
player"  who  first  acts  the  part  of  Laertes ; 
then,  to  please  a  whim  of  his  Queen,  acts  quite 
anolhcr  part,  and,  disguised  as  Sir  Valentine 
Fleetwood,  has  the  thrilling  adventure  which  is 
the  raisan  d'etre  of  the  story.  Hal  is  a  good 
fighter,  a  man  of  mettle,  and  one  determined 
to  succeed  even  in  the  most  hazardou.'i  under- 
taking. So  there  are  encounters  with  highway 
robbers,  hurried  flights  and  blood  galore.  But 
liest  of  all  is  the  love  interest,  which  takes  rath- 
er a  unique  form.  Before  the  tale  ends,  how- 
ever, we  are  glad  to  have  one  more  perform- 
ance of  Shakespeare— /?o  HI  CO  and  Julkl  this 
time — and  to  get  another  glimpse  of  Will 
Shakespeare,  and  lo  hear  Hal  say  of  him,  "I 
am  acquaint  with  his  outer  life,  which  is,  per- 
force, much  like  other  men's,  and  with  his  talk, 
which  varies  so  gently  between  sincerity  and 
subtle  irony,  that  one  can  never  be  sure;  but 
to  know  the  m.in  himself  were  to  know  a 
world."  In  writing  A  Gentleman  Player,  Mr. 
Stephens  has  not  lost  sight  of  his  respe*"'  for 
historical  facts,  for  he  has  appended  some 
'"Notes"  which  may  be  of  service  to  those  who 
are  historically  deficient. 


THE    PEDAQOaijeS.      By    Arthur   Stanwood    Pier. 
RuBIon:  Small.  Maynard  and  Company,    fi  ij. 

Alfred  Honore  Palatine  was  accustomed  to 
think  of  himself  as  a  handsome  man,  for  he 
was  "'tall  and  spare,"  with  a  large,  regular 
face,  and  "light,  kinky  hair."  And  Alfred 
Hoiiore  was  an  instructor  at  the  Harvard 
Summer  School,  the  seat  of  learning  for  the 
"Pedagogues."  Now,  the  tall  and  spare  Pala- 
tine was  particularly  fascinating  to  the  peda- 
gogically  inclined  fair  .sex.  and  he  quite  un- 
wittingly made  a  lot  of  trouble  for  one  Jessie 
Deagle,  who  wore  blue  organdies,  trimmed 
with  yards  of  pink  ribbons,  and  wonderful 
hats,  and  who  at  the  same  time  was  engaged 
to  Mr.  George  C.  Gorch.  from  Peru,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Gorch  came  to  the  Summer  School  with 
a  trunk  full  of  poetry  and  a  braided  black  cut- 
away coat.  He  had  a  "scrubby  brown  mous- 
tache, on  which  a  combative  nose  abutted." 
and  he  was  thin-checked  and  big-eared,  with 
a  head  which  "looked  narrow  and  bumptious." 
Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  thai 
Jessie's  love  for  the  bumptious  Wr.  Gorch  l>e- 
gan  lo  wane  after  she  came  under  the  spell  of 
Palatine's  charms.  Her  foolish  vanity  and  her 
susceptible  heart  get  her  into  many  scrapes. 
flowevcr.  Palatine  does  not  reciprocate  the 
ardent  affection  lavished  u|h>u  him,  and  he  is 
not  even  moved  by  the  blue  organdie  with  the 
pink  ribbons.  For  a  while  it  looks  as  if  Jessie 
would  lose  the  owner  of  the  braided  cutaway 
coat  as  well  as  the  kinky-haired  lecturer,  but 
everything  turns  out  serenely  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  Mr.  Pier  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
writing  a  most  amusing  story  and  a  very  en- 
tertaining one.  But  somehow  we  do  not  feel 
tempted  to  try  the  Summer  School  for  our- 
selvc.  especially  after  reading  that  one  stu- 
dent's object  in  going  was  lo  "learn  to  be  a 
writer  of  fiction,  preferably  strong  and  pas- 
sionate." and  who  also  informs  us  that  he  was 
■■familiar  with  the  works  of  Shakespeare. 
Byron,  Ouida  and  E.  P.  Roe.  and  who  knew 
no  other  language  than  his  own."  We  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  so  much  knowledge  lying 
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idle  at  a  Harvard  Summer  School,  and  being 
guided  by  such  an  inexperienced  young  man 
as  Alfred  Honore  Palatine. 

THOSE  DALE  QIRLS.    By  Frances  Weston  Carruth . 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClur^^  and  Company.    $1.25. 

It  is  one  of  the  exceptions  nowadays  when 
an  author  condescends  to  spend  her  time  in 
preparing  for  her  readers  a  healthy  and  obvi- 
ously happy  love  story,  a  story  which  any  girl 
might  be  the  better  for  reading.  Those  Dale 
Girls  is  certainly  one  of  the  exceptions,  and 
brings  to  our  mind  the  Little  Women  of  Miss 
Alcott.  For  the  Dale  girls  (two  sisters)  are 
brave  little  soldiers  who  have  a  hard  battle 
with  the  world  after  their  father  loses  his 
money  and  his  health.  They  become  self-sup- 
porting women,  not  because  they  advocate  the 
equality  of  man  and  woman  in  the  commer- 
cial world,  or  because  they  have  made  a  study 
of  the  economic  question,  but  for  the  simple 
reason  that  with  their  youth  and  health  they 
feel  that  they  must  do  something  for  the  father 
who  lies  upon  his  bed  a  helpless  paralytic,  and 
because  they  cannot  live  upon  the  charity  of 
their  friends.  Surely  this  is  sufficient  reason 
for  any  woman  to  take  up  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence !  These  girls  earn  their  dollars  in 
rather  an  unusual  way.  They  go  in  for  cook- 
ing, and  make  of  it  quite  a  fine  art.  They  carry 
on  their  business  in  a  little  flat,  and  when  not 
nursing  their  father,  they  tempt  the  reader's 
appetite  by  making  the  most  delicious  mayon- 
naises and  jellies  and  wedding  cake.  The  girls 
have  many  a  trying  experience,  but  their  sense 
of  humour  helps  them  over  the  rough  places. 
Finally  they  marry  two  of  the  "dearest  men," 
who  bring  to  their  respective  wives  a  large 
fortune,  and  who  both  make  love  in  the  most 
captivating  fashion.  Altogether,  the  average 
young  person  cannot  help  but  be  entertained 
by  this  bright  little  story;  while  perhaps  the 
older  person  may  feel  relieved  that  Miss  Car- 
ruth has  not  attempted  to  analyse  or  to  "psy- 
chologise"  about  anything  or  anybody.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  girls 
love  and  marry  and  live  happy  ever  after,  just 
as  they  used  to  do  in  our  fairy  tales. 

THE   SIXTH    SENSE.    AND    OTHER   STORIES.    By 

Marfiraret  Sutton  Briscoe.    New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.    |x.3s. 

"The  Sixth  Sense"  is  the  principal  story  in 
this  collection,  and  is  the  psychical  study  of 
one  woman's  awakening.  Although  Annita 
Andrews  had  beauty  of  feature,  she  entirely 
lacked  charm  and  fascination,  and  she  had 
grown  into  womanhood  without  inspiring  love 


or  even  affection  in  those  about  her.  She  rec- 
ognised this  great  void  in  her  life.  She 
"wanted  to  be  able  to  attract  and  to  hold  peo- 
ple the  way  other  girls  did ;  not  to  hold  men 
only,  but  women."  Then  a  great  temptation 
came  to  her.  Jack  Duain,  an  old  schoolmate 
and  the  son  of  a  neighbour,  was  reported  to 
have  died  on  the  battlefield.  Annita  goes  to 
offer  her  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  mother  and 
sister,  and  she  is  so  tempted  to  grieve  with 
them  and  to  be  loved  by  them  that  she  tells 
the  mother  that  she  was  Jack's  promised  wife. 
For  a  year  Annita  lives  with  the  Duain  family 
and  learns  what  it  is  to  be  within  the  circle 
of  a  loving  household.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  Jack  returns  to  find  a  girl,  to  whom  he 
has  hardly  given  a  thought,  mourning  for  him 
as  a  lost  lover.  The  author  makes  very  in- 
teresting reading  out  of  this  rather  novel  idea, 
although  we  think  the  married  woman  of  the 
story  is  superfluous,  as  she  seems  to  be  dragged 
in  without  any  very  good  reason.  Of  the  other 
stories  in  the  collection  "An  I.  O.  U."  is  per- 
haps the  best.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  and  humour  and  pathos  are  delight- 
fully mingled. 

HUGH  GWYETH.    By  Beulah  Marie  Dix.    New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Comfiany.    $1.50. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  unfamiliar,  and  if 
the  story  be  a  first  one,  as  it  appears  to  be,  the 
effort  is  uncommonly  successful.  It  opens 
with  spirit  and  gathers  strength  and  surety 
with  the  movement  of  the  tale.  The  climaxes 
are  arranged  with  skill  and  the  interest  never 
flags  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

It  is  a  story  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  strug- 
gle between  the  Roundheads  and  the  Cava- 
liers, of  that  fierce  strife  which  rent  apart  the 
families  of  England  as  well  as  the  powers  of 
state.  Among  those  more  widely  divided  is 
the  family  of  young  Hugh  Gwyeth,  who  is 
hardly  more  than  a  boy  when  the  tale  begins. 
His  mother's  people,  with  whom  he  has  lived 
since  her  death,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  his  life, 
are  fighting  on  the  side  of  Parliament's  army, 
while  his  father  holds  to  the  Royal  cause.  So 
bitter  is  the  feeling,  that  Hugh  may  not  name 
his  father  in  the  presence  of  his  grandfather 
and  his  uncles.  Yet,  since  the  tie  of  blood  is 
sometimes  stronger  than  teaching  or  preach- 
ing, and  since  it  is  the  nature  of  youth  to  per- 
sist in  the  forbidden,  the  boy  Hugh  defies  all 
restraint  and  sets  out  in  search  of  his  father, 
meaning  to  join  fortunes  with  him.  The  ad- 
ventures that  befall  him  during  the  search  for 
his  father  furnish  the  earlier  interest  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  shock  of  disillusion  which 
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he  suflFers  jon  finding  him  brings  a  subtler, 
more  psychological  clement  into  the  work 
than  the  opening  chapters  give  promise  of.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  author 
to  write  a  dashing,  rattling  story  of  adven- 
ture, with  little  if  any  attempt  at  character- 
drawing.  But  two  or  three  of  the  leading 
figures  of  the  tale  come  out  from  the  dimmer, 
more  distant  mass,  and  stand  distinctly  individ- 
ualised. Strangeways  is,  perhaps,  the  strong- 
est and  certainly  the  finest,  yet  Hugh's  father 
also  is  notably  well  drawn,  while  Hugh  him- 
self is  a  live,  a  noble,  brave,  blundering,  love- 
able  young  fellow.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
is  the  incident,  the  adventurous  atmosphere  of 
the  work,  that  claim  largest  and  most  lasting 
attention,  and  the  author's  name  will  not  be 
strange  when  it  appears  on  another  book. 

THE  SPAN  O*  LIFE.    By  William  McL«nnan  and  J.  L. 
Mcll wraith.    Now  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

The  Span  o'  Life  stretches  through  the  days 
of   Prince    Charlie,   that    most   romantic   and 
ever-interesting    period    of    English    history. 
The  Chevalier  Maxwell,  the  principal  charac- 
ter of  the  story,  is  an  adherent  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Prince,  and  in  striving  to  advance  the 
cause  of  this  Royal  Jonah  very  nearly  wrecks 
his  own   happiness  as   well   as   his  own   for- 
tunes.    He  has   secretly  married  a  beautiful 
girl  of  humble  station,  and  after  the  manner 
of  men — which  is  never  the  manner  of  women 
— he  sacrifices  love  to  politics,  and  leaves  his 
wife  to  follow  the  Prince.     It  is  a  sacrifice 
that  no  true  woman  ever  fully  forgives,  though 
she  may  say  and  even  believe  that  she  does, 
and  in  this  case  the  wound  seems  indeed  past 
all  hope  of  healing.     In  the  absence  of  the 
young  husband  a  child  is  born,  and  the  mother 
has   no   proof  of  the   marriage   to   offer   her 
friends.      No   word    comes    from    the    father, 
there  is  no  sign  from  him  that  the  desertion  is 
not    intentional.      Then,    being    a    woman    of 
pride  and  dignity,  the  mother  takes  her  child 
and  goes  away  beyond  the  shadow  of  shame, 
that  lies  over  them  like  a  pall.    Of  course  she 
was  wrong.    Of  course  all  women  should  bear 
all  things  with  absolute  submission — as  most 
women  do.     But  this  high-hearted  young  wo- 
man is  made  of  different  stuff,  and  when  the 
tumult  of  war  throws  her  and  her  husband  to- 
gether she  resists  every  attempt  at  reconcilia- 
tion.     So  firm   she   stands   against   her   own 
heart  that  at  last  the  husband  becomes  dis- 
couraged,  slow  as  most  men  are  to  believe 
that  neglect  can  make  the  women  who  have 
loved  them  cease  loving.    The  lamp  is  expected 


to  go  on  burning  forever  without  a  drop  of  oil. 
This  one  burned  so  low  that  it  seemed  for  a 
long  time  to  have  gone  out,  and  then  jealousy 
sets  the  flame  blazing  high  again. 

THE  GARDEN  OP  5W0RD5.    By  Max    Pemberton. 
Now  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.    $1.50. 

The  Garden  of  Swords  has  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  not  only  for  its  background  but 
for  its  raison  d'etre,  the  incidents  of  the  story 
growing  mainly  out  of  the  events  of  that  mem- 
orable conflict.  And  although  the  character 
of  Beatrix,  the  English  bride  of  the  French 
soldier,  is  quite  distinct,  it  seems  at  the  same 
time  to  personify  England's  attitude  toward 
the  struggle,  while  the  young  husband  typifies 
military  France  of  thirty  years  ago. 

The  story  gives  a  vivid  representation  of  the 
reckless  arrogance  with  which  France  entered 
upon  the  war,  of  the  scorn  of  the  French  for 
the  Germans  as  soldiers,  as  human  beings. 
'Those  Prussians — they  bark  till  you  show  the 
whip,  and  then  they  run  to  kennel,"  so 
sneered  the  French  officer,  and  the  French 
maid-servant  laughs,  declaring  that  there  is 
nothing  but  beer  mugs  and  sausages  to  come 
out  of  Berlin.  Sneering  and  laughing  and 
dancing,  the  French  rush  toward  ruin,  and  the 
highest  fashion  of  Strassburg  goes  to  the  brill- 
iant marriage  with  which  the  story  opens  with- 
out one  uneasy  thought  of  the  opening  strife, 
the  oncoming  siege  of  the  city.  Yet  it  is  the 
blooming  garden  of  the  honeymoon  that 
speedily  becomes  the  bloody  garden  of  swords, 
and  it  is  hideous  war  that  too  soon  tears  the 
bridegroom  from  the  bride's  arms — and  then 
the  deluge  comes. 

In  describing  the  mighty  events  through 
which  the  story  holds  its  steady  way,  Mr. 
Pemberton  finds  admirable  opportunity  for 
larger  work  than  he  has  attempted  hitherto. 
The  whole  is  so  notably  good  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  name  any  special  bits  as  better  than 
the  rest;  but  the  wanderings  of  the  bride 
through  the  forest  on  the  night  after  the  battle 
of  Worth,  and  the  eloquent  pages  telling  of  the 
last  days  of  the  siege,  may,  perhaps,  be  pointed 
out. 

It  seemed  that  Strassburg  could  suffer  no 
more,  and  yet  she  continued  unyieldingly 
to  suffer.  Hours  became  days,  and  days 
weeks,  and  still  no  white  flag  floated  over  the 
citadel ;  nor  were  the  voices  of  her  brave  men 
silent.  Down  below  in  the  cellars  the  timid 
wailed  and  cried  for  light  and  bread.  Mighty 
lanterns,  the  sheds  of  her  great  buildings, 
gave  to  the  night  the  crimson  beacons,  which 
seemed  dyed  with  the  very  blood  of  the  dead. 
.   .   .   Two  thousand  dead,  the  city  mourned; 
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and  yet,  mourning  them,  prepared  to  die.  The 
ultimate  woe  of  despair  was  upon  a  helpless 
people.  Their  homes  crumbled  to  the  very 
dust.  The  open  grave  became  their  offering 
to  France  and  the  children  of  France. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  heroism  of 
the  besieged,  so  vividly  described,  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  reader  is  with  the  Germans,  who 
appear  only  in  the  distance.  The  author 
urges  no  claim  on  their  behalf,  but  the  futile 
violence  of  the  French  mob,  its  injustice,  its 
cowardly  cruelty  to  the  helpless,  its  unutter- 
able meanness,  must  ever  repel  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  and  the  story — without  a  word  of  plea 
for  the  victors — creates  the  feeling  that  the 
outcome  of  the  conflict  was  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  With  this  conviction  of  historic 
truth,  the  work  has  even  higher  value  as  fic- 
tion, since  the  story  itself  is  strong  and  beauti- 
ful; so  that,  taken  altogether.  The  Garden  of 
Swords  may  be  said  to  be  a  decided  advance 
in  Mr.  Pemberton's  career. 

THE  CAPSINA.    By  E.  F.  Benson.    New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

It  is  far  indeed  from  Dodo,  Limitations 
and  The  Judgment  Books  to  this  romance  of 
the  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece.  It  al- 
most seems,  in  fact,  as  if  it  were  farther  than 
the  author  can  reach,  for  the  society  tone  is 
not  well  adapted  to  the  battle-cry. 

The  story  begins  with  the  oncoming  of  the 
struggle,  and  the  opening  scene  is  the  little* 
town  of  Hydra,  which  climbs  Argolis,  trailing 
its  skirts  in  the  ^gean.  The  people  are  patri- 
ots and  the  leader  is  a  beautiful  girl,  a  mod- 
ern Joan  of  Arc,  invincible  on  land  and  sea. 
Before  the  story  has  gone  far  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  conflict,  and  filled  with  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  battle.  The  author  has  evi- 
dently studied  his  subject,  and  many  of  the 
military'  descriptions  are  well  done,  with  sym- 
pathies always  on  the  side  of  Greece. 

But  the  background  of  battle's  smoke  is  not 
the  best  feature  of  the  story.  Its  merit  lies 
rather  in  the  subtler  matter  of  character 
drawing — as  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  earlier  literary  success.  The  main  interest 
of  the  work  is  in  the  character  and  career  of 
the  "Capsina,"  and  most  of  all  in  her  ill- 
starred  love.  For  she,  being  a  woman  and 
young  and  lovely,  loses  her  heart  early  in  the 
story,  since  the  greatest  courage  and  the  most 
powerful  arms  are  unavailing  against  cupid's 
assaults.  Her  love  is  not  returned,  but  is  nat- 
urally none  the  less  great  because  of  that  fact, 
and  the  man  whom  she  loves  learns  too  late 
what  he  has  lost. 

Very,  yery  far  off  is  all  this  from  the  deca- 


dence of  Dodo  and  her  kind,  but  there  are, 
nevertheless,  occasional  touches  that  recall 
Mr.  Benson's  earlier  Limitations. 

RIDAN  THE   DBVIL,  AND   OTHER  5T0RIE5.     By 

Louis  Becke.    Philadelphia:   J.  B.    Lippincott   Co. 
$1.50. 

It  is  enough  to  announce  a  new  book  by  Mr. 
Louis  Becke;  it  is  superfluous  to  review  it. 
He  has  gained  the  ear  of  a  large  public,  who 
are  attracted  by  his  tales  of  the  South  Seas, 
and  find  them  quite  to  their  taste.  Few  writ- 
ers have  more  first-hand  experience  of  adven- 
ture. He  has  wandered  by  land  and  sea,  he 
has  made  his  bed  in  strange  places,  and  had 
comrades  of  every  complexion  and  class.  He 
represents  the  roving  spirit  of  the  Englishman, 
and  his  matter  must  reflect,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  of  the  brutality  which,  we  are  told,  saves 
the  race  from  effeminacy  and  extinction.  We 
find  his  material  excellent  within  the  limits  of 
his  rather  narrow  observation,  and  we  always 
plunge  into  his  books  with  an  eager  hope  of 
being  excited  and  invigorated.  But  nearly  al- 
ways we  are  repelled  by  the  dulness  of  his 
manner.  He  is  quite  careless  of  effect,  alto- 
gether monotonous  in  tone.  His  answer  would 
be  that  he  keeps  his  many  readers  satisfied, 
and  to  that  we  have  no  retort.  But  he  might 
think  it  worth  his  while,  without  condescend- 
ing to  the  weakness  of  being  artistic,  to  cure 
himself  of  such  ordinary  faults  of  grammar 
as  the  one  he  repeats  so  often.  "My  father 
.  .  .  would  allow  we  boys";  "Her  dislike  of 
the  clergyman  was  shared  by  all  we  chil- 
dren"; "My  mother  called  we  children." 
Mr.  Becke's  audience  will  not  be  disappointed 
with  his  latest  book  of  stories;  and  most  of 
them  will  read  with  especial  interest  his  vin- 
dication of  "Bully"  Hayes,  who,  he  asserts, 
"was  not  the  remorseless  ruffian  that  his  ene- 
mies and  many  writers  of  tales  of  the  South 
Seas  have  painted  him;  furthermore,  he  was 
one  of  the  best  sailor-men  that  ever  trod  a 
deck.  Had  he  lived  in  the  times  of  Drake  or 
Dampier,  he  would  have  been  a  hero,  for  he 
was  a  man  born  to  command  and  lead." 

A  HUNGARIAN  NABOB.  By  Mauras  Jokai.  Trans- 
lated by  R.  Nistoet  Bain.  New  York:  Doubleday 
and  McClure  Company.    $x  25. 

This  novel  was  published  fifty  years  ago, 
and  the  Hungarian  romancer  has  written 
countless  tales  since  then.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  he  has  travelled  very  far  from  his 
early  methods  and  ideals.  This  story  is  par- 
ticularly characteristic  of  his  special  powers, 
and  though  it  is  not  the  best  of  those  that 
have  been  rendered  in  English,  it  contains  pas- 
sages which  he  has  never  surpassed.    An  un- 
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tiring  inventiveness,  a  bizarre  humour,  an  in- 
dustry in  the  collection  of  materials  from  every 
source,  and  a  steady  romantic  light  shining 
through  all  his  effort — these  are  the  qualities 
which  have  won  him  fame  outside  his  own 
country;  of  course,  Hungary  owes  him  other 
debts.  He  just  misses  being  great,  for  he  has 
all  the  tenacity  and  the  resourcefulness  of 
Dumas.  His  cleverness  is  enormous,  but  you 
can  never  call  his  best  powers  by  a  better 
name.  This  is  a  story  of  old-fashioned  Hun- 
gary, well  worth  reading  for  the  insight  it 
gives  into  the  rough  jollity,  the  wild  horse- 
play, the  barbarism  and  the  simplicity  amid 
lavish  extravagance,  that  were  features  of 
Hungarian  country  life  in  the  old  days.  The 
lively  Nabob,  John  Karpathy,  is  a  delightful 
personage.  We  feel  that  old  Hungary  must 
have  died  with  him,  and  we  cannot  echo  all  his 
pious  desires  that  his  little  son  may  grow  up 
altogether  unlike  him.  Mr.  Bain  confesses  to 
have  cut  out  a  third  of  the  book.  A  third 
more  than  is  given  us  would  have  made  a  very 
long  story;  but  then  he  might  have  cut  more 
skilfully.  There  are  puzzling  gaps  not  well 
bridged  over  at  all.  And  while  we  are  grate- 
ful for  what  Mr.  Bain  has  done  to  render 
Jokai  accessible  to  us,  and  share  not  a  little 
of  his  admiration  for  the  Hungarian  romance 
writer,  we  think  he  is  mistaken  in  his  **inti- 
mate  conviction  that,  of  all  Continental  novel- 
ists, he  is  most  likely  to  appeal  to  healthy  Eng- 
lish tastes*';  at  least,  he  is  mistaken  in  his 
dogmatic  assertion  of  it. 

A    DBLIVERANCB.     By   Allan    Monkhouse.      New 
York:  John  Lane.    $1.50. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  story  gives  little  hint 
of  the  strong  interest  of  the  end.  The  last 
half  contains  the  gist  of  the  whole,  and  a  very 
original  and  very  painful  situation.  Before  it 
develops  fully  we  have  a  picture  of  social  life 
reviewer  by  profession.  The  other  woman  is 
in  the  provinces,  with  clever,  somewhat  Merc- 
dithian  conversations.  Where  satire  is  in- 
dulged in,  it  is  amusing  and  harmless  and 
apt.  "Miss  Pope  received  the  suggestion  gra- 
ciously, and,  perceiving  that  literature  offered 
an  opening,  declared  a  preference  for  the 
Scotch  stories  of  Mr.  MacTaggart.  Glancing 
at  the  bookshelves,  she  said,  'Milton,  too,  is 
very  fine!'"  We  have  all  met  Miss  Pope, 
But  Miss  Pope  and  her  kind  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  real  purpose  of  the  story.  Two 
women  and  a  man  are  concerned  with  that. 
The  man  loves  and  venerates  and  is  dependent 
on  one  of  the  women,  who  has  a  strong,  con- 
fident, generous,  cheerful  nature,  and  a  bright, 
stimulating  intellect.     By  the  way,  she  is  a 


no  fool,  but  she  appeals  to  the  lower  part  of 
him.  She  is  not  very  successfully  depicted; 
and  her  conduct  is  often  ridiculous,  but  we  can 
see  what  Mr.  Monkhouse  is  driving  at.  The 
man  is  dying,  and  the  good,  clever  woman 
spends  her  days  and  nights  in  tending  him,  in 
keeping  his  thoughts  away  from  death,  in  try- 
ing to  make  his  mind  rise  above  liis  situation. 
This  strain  to  keep  upon  a  high  level  is  obvi- 
ously good  for  his  health.  He  loves  her,  nev«r 
compares  her  rival  with  her  for  a  moment,  but 
he  sinks  into  the  arms  of  the  lower  woman 
in  the  end,  because  she  will  let  him  be  just 
what  his  weakness  dictates,  fearful,  fretful  and 
despairing.  No  wonder  that  when  he  dies  she 
wants  sunlight  and  flowers  and  bright  colours. 
The  title  is  descriptive  of  the  relief  of  both. 

ONE   OP  THB  QRBNVItLBS.      By  6.    R.   Lysaght. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.50. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Lysaght  wrote  a  very 
entertaining  story,  The  Marplot,  Its  successor 
is  of  solider  build,  but  it  has  its  light  and  pleas- 
ant passages,  and  is  so  high  above  the  average 
of  novels  that  its  readers  will  want  to  urge  on 
the  writer  a  more  frequent  exercise  of  his  pow- 
ers. As  in  the  earlier  books,  so  in  this,  his 
genial  introductions  put  one  quickly  at  ease 
with  his  characters.  We  feel  neighbourly  to 
them,  on  intimate  enough  terms  even  to  quarrel 
with  them  when  they  behave  otherwise  than  we 
would  have  them  do.  Let  us  confess  that  at 
•certain  stages  of  the  story  we  have  been  in  a 
condition  of  towering  indignation;  this  means 
genuine  interest,  so  Mr.  Lysaght  will  have  to 
forgive  it  For  instance,  his  hero,  Martin  Gren- 
ville,  is  a  splendid  young  fellow,  loyal  and 
plucky  and  generous.  From  the  first  he  wins 
our  affection,  and  the  closest  attention  for 
his  career,  whether  as  the  champion  of  his 
mother  who  had  borne  him  out  of  wedlock, 
or  as  the  Khalifa's  prisoner  in  Omdurman, 
or  as  the  struggling  writer  in  London. 
But  Mr.  Lysaght  permits  him  to  do  a 
dastardly  thing — ^to  tempt  a  man  to  give 
up  what  Martin  most  desires  upon  the  earth, 
the  claim  on  a  woman,  by  pandering  to  the 
man's  weaknesses  and  his  immediate  great  ne- 
cessities. He  does  not  justify  his  hero  in  this; 
there  is  no  acceptance  of  the  cant  that  all  is  fair 
in  love.  But  first  to  win  our  regard  for  a 
man  on  the  ground  that  he  is.  chivalrous,  and 
then  allow  him  wantonly  to  sin  the  unforgiv- 
able sin,  which  is  meanness,  is  monstrous  for  a 
romanticist.  A  tragedian,  working  in  the  mala- 
dies of  the  soul,  alone  may  attempt  it.  It  is  to 
sin  with  Meredith  in  his  Diana — sin  out- 
rageously. There,  we  have  not  spared  the  Wot 
on  the  book.  Beyond  that,  save  for  our  sorrow 
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at  the  thought  of  the  fascinating  Nancy  being 
turned  into  a  country  parsoness,  there  is  noth< 
ing  but  pleasure  to  be  had  out  of  it.  It  is 
manly,  robust,  patriotic  with  the  fashionable 
patriotism  of  the  day ;  there  is  a  broad,  intel- 
lectual basis  to  il ;  il  contains  some  wholesome 
satire,  and  proves  a  varied  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  The  whiffs  from  the  sea  and  breaths 
from  pleasant  English  country  are  cheering  and 
healthful.  One  thing  wc  wonder  about  a  little. 
Mr.  Lysaght  seems  inclined  to  take  the  side  of 
the  average  dutiful  citizen  in  his  attitude  tow- 
ard Roger  the  vagabond.  But  in  his  heart, 
does  he  not  love  him  better  than  Martin,  the  ac- 
tive young  Imperialist!'  At  least,  he  has 
lured  some  readers  away  from  all  sense  of 
civic  duty  by  the  odour  of  Roger's  camp  fires. 

PR0PBS30R  HfBROmnUB.  Translated  from  (he 
Dnlthof  AmalieSkniiB^  Br  Alice  BtromacK  and  G . 
B.  Jacobi.    New  York:  John  t.ane.    ti.jo. 

The  translators  of  Professor  Hieronimus 
have  revealed  to  us  a  very  powerful  Danish 
writer.  Amalie  Skram's  other  work  is  not 
widely  known,  but  this  book,  at  least,  is  cour- 
ageons,  vital  and  sfartHngly  vivid.  The  story 
lays  itself  open  to  argument  and  contradiction, 
without  doubt,  since  it  paints  a  slate  of  things 
(hat  most  readers  will  deny  the  existence  of, 
and  perhaps  rightly.  That  a  nervous  patient, 
who  was  willing  to  pay  for  privacy  and  excep- 
tional care,  whose  chief  symptom  was  sleep- 
lessness, should  be  confined  in  the  asylum  to 
which  she  voluntarily  goes  for  rest  and  ad- 
vice, in  a  room  opening  on  a  ward  full  of 
lunatics  and  imbeciles,  and  immediately  above 
the  place  where  dangerous  maniacs  bellow  and 
fight;  that  she  should  be  subjected  to  every 
kind  of  suspicion,  indignity  and  brutality, 
though  she  is  obviously  sane,  seems  to  us  in- 
credible. And  yet  to  read  the  story  is  inevi- 
tably to  feel  tliat  such  a  condition  of  things 
does  exist  somewhere,  since  it  is  described 
with  a  graphic  simplicity  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  surpass.  Besides — and  Amalie 
Skrun    is   a   declared    naturalist — the    writer 


spent  some  time  voluntarily  in  such  an  institu- 
tion, and  her  story  has  been  treated  in  Den- 
mark as  a  roman  a  clef.  But  even  if  the  cir- 
cumstances she  depicts  be  exaggerated,  there 
is  one  thing  in  her  book  absolutely  true  to  life 
— the  personality  of  Professor  Hieronimus. 
We  get  only  the  briefest  glimpses  of  him. 
There  is  hardly  any  description.  He  comes  in 
to  sec  his  patients,  b<irely  speaks,  and  vanishes 
quickly ;  yet  we  know  him  perfectly  and  dread 
him  as  much.  He  is  the  fanatic,  the  inslinc- 
livc  tyrant,  wielding  absolute  authority.  His 
kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  the  irresponsible,  the 
insane,  the  weak-willed  and  the  weak-nerved. 
His  assistants  are  no  curb;  he  is  the  man  of 
special  knowledge;  he  has  the  power  of  favour 
or  ruin.  They  learn  that  the  first  condition  of 
a  tolerable  life  is  cringing.  That  performed, 
there  are  legends  of  his  benevolence.  Profes- 
sor Hieronimus  does  not  rule  over  lunatic 
asylums  alone.  Indeed,  he  may  be,  in  these 
humanitarian  days,  an  impossibility  there. 
But  he  lives  still,  an  evil,  blighting  force, 
under  a  solemn,  respectable  guise ;  and  Amalie 
Skram  has  doubtless  strengthened  a  few  arms 
to  deal  the  wholesome  blows  that  will  liberate 
some  helpless  creatures  from  his  grasp. 


This  little  volume  contains  a  number  of 
short  sketches  of  life  on  ocean  steamers,  and 
the  various  phases  of  (hat  lite  form  the  sub- 
ject-matter for  these  very  slight  stories.  Mr. 
Wendt  is  quite  at  home  on  the  ocean,  whether 
telling  of  seasickness  or  steamer  lovesickness. 
We  feel  that  he  has  made  an  effort  to  be  hu- 
morous in  several  instances,  but  he  just  fails 
of  his  purpose.  The  last  story  in  the  collec- 
tion, "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milford,"  is  by  far  the 
best.  It  is  more  plausible  than  the  others, 
and  the  only  one  which  left  an  impression  on 
our  minds.  Rut  the  stories  should  not  be  ex- 
amined too  closely,  as  they  are  harmless  litfle 
things  and  will  answer  very  well  for  a  half- 
hour's  light  reading. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  July  i,  1899. 
In  place  of  being  obliged  to  report  upon  a 
very  dull  montli,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
June,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  lo  stale  that  sales 
have  been  exceptionally  good,  and  that  activi- 
ty in  all  deparimciits  of  publishing  and  book- 

Tlie  most  prominent  feature  is  naturally  for 
this  season  of  the  year  the  new  fiction.  Richard 
Carvel,  by  Winston  Churchill,  came  at  once 
into  popular  favour,  and  is  already  enjoying 
a  remarkable  sale,  making  it  a  leader  in  this 
respect  of  the  month's  publications.  The 
Dreamers— A  Club,  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs, 
is  another  June  book  selling  readily,  as  also  are 
Agatha  Webb,  by  Anna  Katherine  Green,  and 
That  Fortune,  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

From  Sea  to  Sea,  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  heads 
the  list  of  miscellaneous  subjects,  although  a 
two-volume  work  is  not  much  in  demand.  The 
Autobiography  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  meeting 
with  a  very  ready  sale  for  this  time  of  year, 
and  may  be  counted  upon  to  sell  largely  during 
the  coming  fall.  A  considerable  number  of  new 
titles  upon  the  various  countries  and  subjects 
now  prominent  are  noticeable,  but  none  are 
reaching  any  considerable  sale. 

In  referring  (o  the  older  books  still  in  large 
demand,  mention  may  be  made  of  Prisoners  of 
Hope,  by  Mary  Johnston,  as  an  example  of  a 
work  starting  out  slowly,  yet  gradually  increas- 
ing in  sale  and  maintaining  a  place  among  the 
leaders.  It  also  goes  without  saying  that  David 
Harum  continues  to  sell  without  any  signs  of 
decrease,  and  that  Kipling's  works  are  still 
much  asked  for,  numerous  orders  being  re- 
ceived for  the  new  complete  edition. 

The  Rough  Riders,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
is  the  only  one  of  the  recent  numerous  pub- 
lications on  war  subjects  now  selling  to  any 
extent,  although  every  phase  of  the  subject  has 
been  written  up  by  authorities. 

How  lo  Know  the  Ferns  seems  likely  to  take 
its  place  in  popular  favour  with  How  to  Know 
the  Wild  Flowers.  Other  books  on  similar 
subjects  are  being  brought  out  each  month, 
sustaining  the  interest  in  outdoor  matters.  One 
of  the  best  and  most  recent  works  for  popular 
use  is  Field,  Forest  and  Wayside  Flowers,  by 
Maud  Going. 

Sales  of  paper-bound  fiction  for  summer 
reading,  while,  perhaps,  not  so  large  as  in  years 
past,  is  noticeable.  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby 
is  the  leading  title  of  the  regularly  issued 
series,  while  The  Forest  Lovers  is  more  than 
holding  its  own  with  the  other  titles  of  the 
special  limited  editions. 


Preparations  for  the  busy  season  are  already 
being  made,  and  many  of  the  publishers'  repre- 
sentatives are  out  with  full  lines  of  samples  of 
the  forthcoming  publications.  Stock  orders  are 
being  placed  for  text-books,  and  new  cata- 
logues and  announcements  are  ready.  The  out- 
look seems  to  warrant  a  prediction  of  excep- 
tionally good  business  with  an  immense  amount 
of  material  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  best  selling  books  of  the  month  past 
proved  to  be  as  follows : 

David  Harum.  By  Edward  Noyes  Westcott. 
$'.50- 

Wlien  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  By  Ed- 
ward Caskoden.    $1.50. 

Richard  Carvel.    By  W.  Churchill.    $1.50. 

From  Sea  to  Sea.  2  vols.  By  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling.   $2.00. 

Mr.  Dooley:  In  Peace  and  in  War.    $1.25. 

No.  5  John  Street.     By  R.  Whiteing.     $1.50. 

The  Market  Place.  By  Harold  Frederic. 
$1.50. 

The  Dreacners— A  Club.  By  T.  K.  Bangs. 
$'.25- 

Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Through  Nature  to  God.     By  John  Fiske. 

A  Double  Thread.  By  Ellen  T.  Fowler. 
$1.50. 

The  Strong  Arm.     By  Robert  Barr.    $1.50. 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.  By  E.  T.  Fow- 
ler.    Paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
?i.SO. 

WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  July  i,  1899. 

Viewed  comparatively,  the  results  of  June 
business  do  not  afford  much  room  for  com- 
plaint. It  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  trade 
will  now  gradually  decline  as  the  summer  ad- 
vances ;  but  so  far  it  has  kept  up  very  well,  and 
there  is  reasonable  ground  for  hope  that  the 
dull  season  may  be  less  pronounced  than  usual. 

At  present  dealers  are  giving  more  attention 
to  their  purchases  than  lo  their  sales,  the  sea- 
son for  autumn  buying  having  just  commenced. 
Assuming  that,  as  a  whole,  the  publishing  fra- 
ternity have  provided  a  strong  list,  sales  should 
be  exceedingly  good  this  year,  as  most  book- 
sellers are  very  sanguine,  indeed,  over  the  pros- 
pects. 

A  volume  of  poems.  The  Man  with  the  Hoe, 
by  Edwin  Markham,  attracted  much  attention 
last  month.  It  is  being  called  for  very  fre- 
quently now,  and  the  indications  are  that  it 
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will  sell  largely,  for  a  volume  of  poetry,  during 
the  next  few  months. 

Richard  Carvel,  by  Winston  Churchill,  was 
the  most  successful  book,  in  point  of  sale,  pub- 
lished last  month.  Considering  the  time  of 
the  year,  the  month  was  remarkable  for  the 
notable  books  published.  In  fiction  the  leaders 
were  The  Dreamers,  by  J.  K.  Bangs;  The 
Strong  Arm,  by  Robert  Barr;  That  Fortune, 
by  Charles  Dudley  Warner;  Doc'  Home,  by 
George  Ade,  and  In  Vain,  by  Henryk  Sienkie- 
wicz.  Biography  was  especially  rich  with  such 
notable  and  valuable  books  as  The  Autobiog- 
raphy and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Justin 
McCarthy's  Reminiscences  and  The  Life  of 
William  Morris,  by  J.  W.  Mackail. 

The  Centenary  Balzac  deserves  a  word  of 
commendation,  the  make-up  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  volumes  being  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  former  issue  of  the  same  books. 

A  cheaper  edition  of  Mahan's  Life  of  Nelson 
came  to  hand  last  month,  and  in  the  less  ex- 
pensive form  the  volume  should  meet  with  a 
good  sale. 

It  is  becoming  a  trifle  monotonous  to  report 
each  month  that  the  sale  of  David  Harum  is 
"still  on  the  increase."  Such  is  the  case,  how- 
ever, the  number  disposed  of  last  month  being 
simply  astonishing.  When  Knighthood  was  in 
Flower  is  a  good  second,  and  the  increase  in 
its  sale  is  well-nigh  as  remarkable.  Other  popu- 
lar books  which  deserve  mention,  on  account 
of  the  excellent  showing  they  made,  are  Mr. 
Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War,  No.  5  John  Street, 
The  Day's  Work,  Red  Rock,  The  Fowler, 
Those  Dale  Girls  and  A  Double  Thread. 

Nature  books,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  still 
selling  very  well.  Quite  a  number  of  additions 
were  made  to  this  class  last  month,  the  most 
notable  being  The  First  Book  of  Birds,  by 
Olive  Thorne  Miller,  anrf  Field  Key  to  the 
Birds,  by  Edward  Knobel. 

The  record  of  last  month's  sales  shows  that 
the  following  books  sold  best  in  the  order 
given : 

David  Harum.     By  E.  N.  Westcott.    $1.50. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  By  E. 
Caskoden.    $1.50. 

Richard  Carvel.    By  W.  Churchill.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.  By  F.  P. 
Dunne.    $1.25. 

No.  5  John  Street.  By  Richard  Whiteing. 
$1.50. 

Red  Rock.    By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.    $1.50. 

The  Day's  Work.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
$1.50. 

The  Market  Place.  By  Harold  Frederic. 
$1.50. 

Those  Dale  Girls.  By  Francis  Weston  Car- 
ruth.    $1.25. 

Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

From  Sea  to  Sea.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
$2.00. 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
$1.50. 

The  Fowler.    By  Beatrice  Harraden.    $1.50. 

The  Bee  People.  By  Margaret  W.  Morley. 
$1.25. 

A  Double  Thread.  By  Ellen  T.  Fowler.  $1.50. 

Concerning  Isabel  Camaby.  By  Ellen  T. 
Fowkr.   $i.oa 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 

London,  May  24  to  June  18,  1899. 

Taking  the  period  above  named  as  a  whole, 
trade  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  former 
years,  although  there  is  a  falling  off  in  country 
business.  With  everything  against  him,  the 
provincial  bookseller  is  not  likely  to  push  his 
trade  to  any  great  extent,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  so.  In  the  export  branch 
the  colonial  section  has  been  active,  the  conti- 
nental being  much  as  usual. 

The  six-shilling  novel,  although  still  popular, 
is  said  to  have  a  serious  rival  in  the  sixpenny 
novel.  However,  A  Double  Thread,  by  E.  T. 
Fowler,  has  been  selling  freely,  rivals  notwith- 
standing, and  others  in  this  form  are  still  in 
favour.  Several  more  publications  in  the  popular 
sixpenny  form  are  announced.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate, as  already  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the 
public  appetite  in  this  direction  is  pretty  well 
satisfied.  Some  booksellers  report  that  the  six- 
penny books  are  affecting  the  sales  of  the  six- 
penny magazines. 

New  books  and  new  editions  continue  to  be 
issued  in  large  numbers.  There  are,  without 
doubt,  too  many  of  them,  and  the  public  is 
hampered  in  choosing,  owing  to  variety. 

The  deep  interest  shown  in  the  fate  of  China 
is  mirrored  in  the  demand  for  Lord  Charles 
Beresford's  Break-up  of  China. 

The  Haddon  Library  of  works  dealing  with 
outdoor  pursuits  continues  in  favour.  Works 
such  as  Elisabeth  and  her  German  Garden  and 
The  Solitary  Summer,  by  the  same  author,  are 
much  appreciated  just  now  by  book-buyers. 

The  call  for  guide-books  is  brisk  as  usual, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  publications  gen- 
erally which  deal  with  country  life  and  outdoor 
games,  including  the  long  neglected  croquet. 

Among  magazines  the  same  keen  competition 
continues.  The  leading  periodicals  are  the 
Pall  Mall,  Pearson's,  Harper's,  Harmsworth's, 
the  Strand,  the  Windsor,  the  Royal  and  the 
Wide  World.  In  the  ladies'  own  department 
the  Woman  at  Home  continues  to  be  the  fa- 
vourite. 

The  list  appended  is  based  upon  actual  sales, 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  true  guide  to  the  kind 
of  book  that  the  public  appreciates  for  the 
moment. 

A  Double  Thread.  By  E.  T.  Fowler.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

No.  5  John  Street.  By  R.  Whiteing.  6s. 
(Richards.) 

A  Semi-Detached  Marriage.  By  A.  Kenealy. 
6s.     (Hutchinson.) 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.  By  E.  T.  Fow- 
ler.   6s.     (Hodder.) 

The  Solitary  Summer.    6s.     (Macmillan.) 

Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

One  Poor  Scruple.  By  Mrs.  Ward.  6s. 
(Longmans.) 

The  Individualist.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  6s. 
(Chapman  and  Hall.) 

I,  Thou  and  the  Other  One.  By  A.  E.  Barr. 
6s.     (Unwin.) 

The  Fowler.  By  B.  Harraden.  6s.  (W. 
Blackwood.) 

The  Black  Douglas.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  6s. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 
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When  the  Sleeper  Wakes.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 
6s.     (Harper.) 

A  Fair  Fraud.     By  Mrs.  L.  Cameron.     6s. 
(Long.) 

Madam    Izan.      By    Mrs.    C.    Praed.      6s. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.) 

David   Harum.     By   E.    N.    Westcott.     6s. 
(Pearson.) 

The  Garden  of  Swords.     By  Max  Pember- 
ton.    6s.    (Cassell.) 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween June  I,  1899,  and  July  i,  1899. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK,   UPTOWN. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Silent  Singer.    Morris.     (Brcntano.)    $1.25. 

3.  Outsiders.     Chambers.     (Stokes.)     $1.25. 

4.  Agatha  Webb.     Green.     (Putnam.)     $1.25. 

5.  That  Fortune.    Warner.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  Dross.     Merrimah.     (Stone.)  $1.75. 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  David    Harum.      Westcott.        (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Afghan    Knife.      Sterndale.     (Brentanos.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Martyrdom    of    an    Empress.       (Harper.) 

$2.50. 

5.  The  Fowler.     Harraden.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Young    Mistley.    Merriman.       (Mackel   & 

Co.)     $1.25. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50, 

4.  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.    Fowler.     (Ap- 

pleton.)    so  cents. 

5.  The    Market    Place.     Frederic.      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

6.  A   Double  Thread.     Fowler.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Dross.     Merriman.     (Stone.)     $1.75. 

5.  Black  Douglas.     Crockett.     (Doubleday  & 

McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Dreamers.    Bangs.     (Harper.)     $1.25. 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Richard  Carveh     Churchill.     (Macmiltan.) 

$1.50. 


4.  I,  Thou  and  the  Other  One.    Barr.    (E>odd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  A  Daughter  of  the  Vine.  Atherton.  (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Prisoners  and  Captives.   Merriman.  (Fenno 

&  Co.)     $1.25. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  No.   5  John   Street.     Whiteing.      (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  From  Sea  to  Sea.  2  vols.   Kipling.  (Double- 

day  &  McClure  Co.)    $2.00. 

5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Tiverton  Tales.    Brown.     (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin &  Co.)    $1.50. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Prisoners  and  Captives.   Merriman.    (Fenno 

&  Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Rough  Riders.  Roosevelt.  (Scribner.)  $2.00. 

4.  Dash  for  a  Throne.      Marchmont.     (New 

Amsterdam  Book  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  Huge  Gwyeth.     Dix.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Greater  Inclination.    Wharton.    (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Those  Dale  Girls.     Carruth.     (McClurg  & 

Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  No.  5  John  Street.      Whiteing.     (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,   O. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Market  Place.      Frederic.      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  No.  5  John  Street.     Whiteing.     (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

CLEVELAND,   O. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Market  Place.      Frederic.      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    Dtnifie. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Black  Douglas.     Crockett.     (DouMeday  & 

McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 
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DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bo wen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Market    Place.     Frederic.      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Prisoners  of   Hope.     Johnston.     {Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.    Thompson. 

(Scribner.)     $2.00. 

DETROIT,    MICH. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Fowler.     Harraden.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  A   Double  Thread.     Fowler.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Browning  Letters.     (Harper.)    $5.00. 

INDIANAPOLIS.   IND. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Major. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The   Market   Place.     Frederic.      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  & 

McQure  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  Si  Co.)     $1.25. 

KANSAS    CITY,    MO. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

dcn.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Fowler.     Harraden.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  No.   5  John   Street.     Whiteing.     (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Open  Question.    Raimond.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Story  of  Rough  Riders.     Marshall.     (Dil- 

lingham.)    $1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.    In  Verse  and 

Prose.     (Parker.)     75  cents. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  No.   5  John  Street.     Whiteing.     (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  From  Sea  to  Sea.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  & 

McClure  Co.)    $2.00. 

5.  The  Fowler.     Harraden.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Through  Nature  to  God.     Fiske.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.00. 

LOUISVILLE,    KY. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Garden  of   Swords.     Pemberton.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Red  Rock.    Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Open  Question.    Raimond.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Prpss.    M^rriman.    (Stone.)    $1.75. 


MEMPHIS,   TENN. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  (3o.)    $1.50. 

3.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.     Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

4.  Black  Douglas.      Crockett.      (Doubleday  & 

McClurc  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  Tekla.    Barr.     (Stokes.)     $1.25. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

1.  David  Harum.    Westcott.    (Briggs.)    $1.25. 

2.  The  Fowler.    Harraden.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The   Market    Place.      Frederic.      (Briggs.) 

$1.25. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (McLeod.)     $1.25. 

5.  Dross.     Merriman.    (Briggs.)     $1.25. 

6.  Aylwin.    Watts-Dunton.     (Morang.)    $1.25. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  Richard  Carvel,     diurchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  A   Double  Thread.     Fowler.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  David     Harum.       Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Yale,  Her  Campus,  etc.  Welch-Camp.  (Page.) 

$2.50. 

5.  How  to  Know  the  Ferns.    Parsons.  (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50  net. 

6.  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.     Fowler.  (Ap- 

pleton.)    50c. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Aylwin.     Watts-Dunlon.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    Dunne. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  Open  Question.     Robbins.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Fowler.     Harraden.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Red  Rock.      Page.      (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Black  Douglas.     Crockett.     (Doubleday  & 

McGure  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Gentleman     Player.       Stephens.        (Page.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Dross.    Merriman.     (Stone.)     $1.75. 

6.  A  Duet.    Doyle.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  A  Double  Thread.     Fowler.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  From  Sea  to  Sea.    Kipling.     (Doubleday  & 

McClure  Co.)     $2.00. 

5.  No.   5  John   Street.     Whiteing.      (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Market  Place.      Frederic.      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 
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PORTLAND,  ME. 
David  Ilaniin.  Wt-stctt.   (AppU-ti^ii.)  $1.50. 
Richard   Carvd.     Cliiiroliill.      ( Macniillaii. ) 

$1.50. 
Black   Doiiplas.     CnH-kiti.      (Dnu!)kclay   & 

McClurc  Co.)     $1.50. 
Tiverton    Talcs.  iJmwn.     (Iloiijulitnn,  ^^if- 

flin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 
How  to  Know  llic  Terns.     Parsons.   (Scril)- 

ncr.)     $1.50. 
Ragged  La<ly.     ITowells.     (Harper.)     ?r.75. 

PORTLAND.  ORK. 

David  TLTrnni.   Wtstcnti.   (Applet«iii.)  $1.50. 

When  KnigIithfM)d  \va^  in  Flower.  Casko- 
den.     (Hnwen-Mt-rrill  Co.)    $r.qo. 

Aylwin.  Watts-Dunton.  (Dodd*,  ^^ead  & 
Co.)     $1.50. 

Fiske's  Miners'  and  Assavers'  Text  R.»ok. 
Fiskc.     (Gill  Co.)     $2.50. 

Day's  Work.  Kipling.  (Doublcday  &  Mc- 
Clurc Co.)     $1.50. 

Prisoners  of  TTripe.  Johnslr>n.  (lL»nfthlon. 
Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
David  Haruni.  Wrstcott.   (Api^leton.)  $1.50. 
When  Knigluhr>od  was  in  Flower.     Caskn- 
'den.     (Bowcn-^^errill  Co.)     ?i.;o. 
A    Double   Threa<l.      I'(»wkr.      (Ai>pleton.) 

$1.50. 
Black   Douglas.     Crockett.      (Douhledav  v^fe 

McClure  Co.)     $1.50. 
From  Sea  to  Sea.     Kipling.   (Doublcday  & 

^rcClure  Co.)     $2.00. 
Richard   Carvel.     Churchill,      (^^acnlillan.) 

$1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  I'TATL 
David  Haruin.  Westcott.    (Appleton. )  $1.50. 
When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Caskc)- 

den.     (Ho  wen -Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 
No.   5   Jt.hn    Street.     Whiteing.    *(Centnrv 

Co.)     $1.50. 
The  Market  Place.    Frederic.    (Stokes  Co.) 

$1.50. 
From  Sea  to  Sea.     KipHiii;.   (I)oubleday  & 

McClure  Co.)     $2.00. 
The  Garden  of  Swords.    Peniberton.  (Do<M, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
David  Ilarum.  Westcoit.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Clo.)     $1.50. 
A  Dash  for  a  Throne.    Marchmont.     (New 

Amsterdam  Book  Co.)     $1.25. 
Richard   Carvel.     Churchill.      (Mactnillan.) 

$1.50. 
Garden   of   Swords.      Peniberton.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 
With    Kitchener    to    Khartoum.      Steevens. 

(Dodd,   Mead  &   Co.)     $1.50. 

ST.    LOULS,    MO. 
David  Harum.  W'eslcoit.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  Casko- 
den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

Aylwin.  Watts-Dunton.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.)     $1.50. 

Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

Short  Line  War.  Mcr win- Webster.  (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50. 
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ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Davi«l  Harum.  Westcott.   (/      ' 
Tlu- Market  Place.  Frederic. 
The  Black     Douglas.     Croc*«^    , 
_day  &  McClure  Co.)     Ji.ca 
llK-I'owIer.     Harraden.     cfiodd.' 
^Ok)    $1.50.  ^«««v 

The   Jamesons.      Wilkins.       (] 

McClurc  Co.)     $i.oa 
Drnss.     Merriman.     (Stone.) 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
David  ILirum.  Westcott.   (Ai 
When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower. 

den.  ( Bowen-Merrill  Co.)  SlJtL 
Red  Rock.  Page.  (Scribner.)  iT 
Mr.  Doolcy  in  Peace  and  in  War. 

(Small.  Maynard  &  Co.)     $1.25." 
Through  Nature  to  God.     Fiske!  f^ 

t.Mi.  Miniin  &  Co.)     $1.00.  ^^ 

l-rom  Sea  to  Sea.     Kipling.      (DottlMt 

McClure  Co.)    $2.00. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 
David  Ilarum.    Westcott.     (Brisn.) 

and  $1.25. 

The  .\Lirket   Place.     Frederic.      (Brii 

75^*.  and  $1.25. 
When  K night iuM)d  was  in  Flower.    Ctt 

den.     (McLeod.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 
A  Double  Thread.   Fowler.    (Briffffs  ) 

and  $1.25. 

.  From  Sea  to  Sea.  Kipling.  (Morang.)  $t 
Mr.  Donley  in  Peace  and  in  War.     Dn 
(Morang.)    50c.  and  $1.00. 

TITCSON.  ARIZ. 
David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $] 
From  Sea  to  Sea.    Kipling.     (Doubleda 

McClure  Co.)     $2.00. 
Day's  Work.    Kipling.     (Doublcday  & 

Clure  Co.)     $1.50. 
Black  Douglas.     Crockett.      (Doubledai 

McClure  Co.)     $1.50. 
A  Duet.     Doyle.     (Appleton.)     $i.5a 
Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.     Bullcn.      (Aw 

ton.)     $1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1 
Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macniilla 

$1.50. 
Tiverton  Talcs.    Brown.     (Houghton,  1^ 

flin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 
The  Market  Place.  Frederic.  (Stokes.)  $1 
No.   5  John  Street.     Whiteing.      ((Tent 

Co.)     $1.50. 
Idylls  of  the  Sea.   Bullen.  (.\ppleton.)  $1 


THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According   to   the    foregoing   lists,    the 
lK>oks  which  have  sold  best  in   the  order 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $r. 

2.  WMicn   Knighthood  was   in  Flower.     C; 

koden.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Richard    Carvel.    Churchill.    (Macmillai 

$1.50. 

4.  Red  Rock.     Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  No.  5  John  Street.     Whiteing.     (Centu 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  From  Sea  to  Sea.    Kipling.    (Doublcday 

McClurc  Co.)  $2.00. 

"^Canadian  editions, 
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AUTHOR   OF 
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I2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50  At  all  Bookstores 
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CONTENTS   FOR  AUGUST 

Mr,  Whistler  (Frontispiece)         ....        Drawn  by  Ernest  Haskell 
Chronicle  and  Comment 

Ntw  York  in  Fiction— The  first  books  of  the  Brown-  of  Destiny."  by  Arthur  J.  Stringer— "No.  5  John 

ings— Mr.  Ernest  Haskell's  portrait  of  Whistler  .  4S5           Street :"  its  purpose  and  popularity 

**The  Baronet  and  the  Butterfly'* — A  new  novel  by  Discovery  of  two  posthumous  Dumas  manuscripts 

"Lucas  Malet"—Mr.Colvin's  biography  of  Steven-  (with  fac-simile)        .           .            .            .            . 

son— The  death  of  Lady  Shelley  and  Stevenson's  The  success  of  ''When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower*'; 

dedication  of  "The  Master  of  Ballantrae"  484           also  a  correction  —  About     'David    Harum  " — 

Dr.  Knapp's  "  Life  of  George  Borrow  '*  (with  por-  Where  some  literary  men  want  to  go  for  a  holiday 
trait).           .....           .484-^8^        "  Mr.  Dooley "  in  London  -"The  Amateur  Cracks- 

Sorrow's  place  as  an  English  writer— Hamlin  Gar-  man  ;  "  a  ^ood  holiday  book 

land's  new  book  (with  portrait)— A  new  Christmas  "The  Hooligan  Nights"  and  its  origin— A  case  of 

storv  by  Bret  Harte .....  4S6           unconscious  humour  in  advertising— The  grand- 

A  forthcoming  story  by  Mr.  Levett  Yeats -Growing  father  ot  Rudyard  Kipling  (with  portrait) — The 

popularity  of  **The    Greater    Inclination"  and  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  London, 

^'Children  of  the  Mist"— "Great  Books  as  Life  the  Rev.  Frederic  W.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Kipling's 

Teachers/'  by  Dr.  N.  I).  Hillis— Emile  Verhaeren  uncle  — Some     reminiscences  of  Kipling,   Burne- 

as  dramatist  and  poet  (with  portrait)  487           tones,  and  William  Morris  . 

Dr.  Brandes  on  Ibsen  and    Bjdmson— BJdmson's  The  new  "  Life  of  William  Morris "  (with  portrait) 

new  play  (with  portrait)      ....  488       Mr. John  Buchan's  success  in  "A  Lost  Lady  of  Old 

Mr.  Pineroand   'TheGay  Lord  Quex"— Mr.  Nird  Years '' (with  portrait)        .           .           .           . 

linger  predicts  success  for  Mrs.  Fiske's  ''Becky  Mr.  Yeats's  "Wind  among  the  Reeds"  fwith  portrait) 

Sharp*'— Mr.  Meltzer's  translation  of  Hauptmann  s  — A  new  poet  and  his  tirst  book,  "1  he  City  of  the 

"Sunken  Bell" 489           Soul''— Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  and  "  Ex  Libris  '  in 

Some  interesting  facts  from  thehistory  of  books  and  the  "  I'all  Mall  Magazine '    . 
bookselling  in  England        ....  489-490       Dickens's  hold  on  the  public— A  notable  Dickens 

Mrs.  Moulton's  new  book  of  poems— The  "Sewanee  sale— Dickens  and  Boulogne— Maarten  Maartens 

Review*' — A  new  edition  of  Bun  ner's  poems,  and  recovered  from  his  recent  illness— Mr,   Gosse's 

the  H.  C.  Bunner  Gold  Medal — The  success  of  literary  plans  for  the  »utumn-  The  .inonymous 

"  Prisoners  of  Hope  "  in  England— The  author  of  author  of  ''Elizabeth  and  her  German  GaVden" 

"A  Tent  of  Grace    — Miss  Alice  Brown  and  Miss  and  *' The  Solitary  Summer'— Mr.  I^  Gallienne's 

Wilkins          ......  491            "Sentimentaljoumey"— A  new  book  by  Maurice 

E.  P.  Roe's  popularity;  a  correction— "The  Loom  Hewlett           .          '. 

In  Madison  Square.    The  Children's  Playground.    With  two 

illustrations  by  S.  Wendel-Barry Regina  Ar.mstrong 

The  Essay  and  Some  Essayists.    1 Ha.milton  W.  Mabie 

Sir  Richard  Steele Charles  Woodward  Huison 

Literature  and  Music Harry  Thurston  Peck 

Jos^  Maria  de  Heredla  the  Elder.     With  portrait.     .        .  Mikna  Caroline  Smith 

A  Summer  Night's  Dream Frederic  Ranken 

The  Fates  John  Curtis  Underwood 

Thomas  Hardy's  Country.  (Conclusion.)  Scenes  from  the 
Wessex  Novels.  Written  and  illustrated  from  copyright 
photographs,  taken  expressly  for  this  series  bv         .         .         .     Clive  Holland 

Mrs.  Ollphant's  Own  Story.     With  portrait.  Edward  Fuller 

William  Morris By  One  Who  Knew  Hi.m 

The  Bookman's  Letter-Box 

The  Lore  of  Love Walter  Malone 

Janice  Meredith.     A  Story  of  the  Revolution.     Chapters  XX.- 

XXII Paul  Leicester  Ford 
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Novel  Notes 
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cH^^u)  York  in  Fiction 

By  c/lRTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 


TROFUSELY  ULUSVUATED 


The  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  on  **  New  York  in  Fiction  *'  will 
appear  in  The  Bookman  for  September,  which  begins  a  new  volume. 

This  series  is  one  of  unique  interest  and  importance.  We  have  had  the 
London  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  described  and  illustrated  most  assiduously ; 
but  no  one  has  attempted  until  now  to  reproduce  in  story  and  picture  the 
New  York  of  fiction. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice  has  been  engaged  on  this  absorbing  subject 
of  interest  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  himself  photographed  the  scenes  of 
metropolitan  life  made  memorable  in  the  pages  of  our  New  York  novelists  and 
story  writers. 

Among  those  who  have  readily  co-operated  with  Mr.  Maurice,  and  ren- 
dered him  great  assistance  in  identifying  the  places  described,  as  well  as  fur- 
nishing him  with  information  of  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  nature,  are : 
William  Dean  Howells,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Brander  Matthews,  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  Abraham  Cahan,  Julian  Ralph,  Edward 
W.  Townsend  and  others. 

A  partial  list  of  contents  will  indicate  the  scope  and  interest  of  this  series  : 

I.     Old  and  Proletarian  New  York 

The  Human  Comedy  of  New  Tork  Life — New  Tork  Novelists  Geographically  Con- 
sidered— About  the  Battery  and  Bowling'  Green — Bunner^s  New  Torh — Wall  Street  and 
Trinity  Church — Park  Row  in  Fiction — Chinatown — Mulberry  Bend — Cat  Alley — 
Cahan  s  Ghetto — Scenes  of^*^  The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling- ^^ — Case^s  Tenement — Crane's 
Rum  Alley  and  Devil's  Row— The  '*  Big  Barracks,''  etc, 

II.     About  Washington  Square 

The  Historical  Novel  of  the  Future — The  Washington  Square  of  Henry  James, 
W,  D.  Howells  and  F.  Hopkinson  Smith — Brander  Matthews' s  Greenwich  Village — Lafay- 
ette Place — Old  Second  Avenue — Tompkins  Square — Van  Bibbers  Haunts — Gramercy 
Park — Bohemia — The  ^^Casa  Napoleon  " — Colonel  Carter^ s  Hotne,  etc, 

III.    The  New  City  and  Suburban  New  York 

Neglected  Phases  of  New  Tork  Life — The  ^*' Berkeley  Flats" — Henry  Harland's 
Scenes — Beekman  Place  and  the  Terrace — The  Trail  of  Harvey  Birch — Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow — Scenes  of  ^*' Tom  Grogan,"  etc. 


The  First  Books  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  Robert  Browning 

The  initial  article  on  •*  The  First  Books  of  Some  English  Authors,**  by  Mr.  Luther  S. 
Livingston,  will  also  appe.nr  in  the  September  Bookman.  In  view  of  the  present  lively 
interest  in  the  Brownings,  this  article  is  especially  timely,  and  will  be  peculiarly  valuable 
because  of  the  original  material  which  Mr.  Livingston's  research  has  unearthed.  Fac-sim- 
iles  of  title-pages  and  autograph  inscriptions  will  further  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  Mr. 
Livingston's  paper. 

Publishers  of  THE  BOOKMAN 

Pleas*  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  Advertisers. 


t^T,    'BOOKMAN   ADVLPsTISLP^. 


The  Fiction  Number 

(August  issue — with  cover  bj  Parrish) 

OF  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 


RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS'S  latest 
love  story,  "The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn" 
(published  complete) — a  tale  of  London  and 
American  life — a  young  playwright,  an 
actress  and  a  beautiful  American  girl  the 
chief  characters — Illustrated  by  Howard  C. 
Christy. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE»S  *»  Vaillant- 
cceur*' — a  s^^:;ry  of  the  Canadian  lakes — 
lUustratedf  as  was  his  last  story  of  out-of- 
doors,  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark. 

THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE'S  **  The 
Spectre  in  the  Cart" — a  tale  of  a  Southern 
lynching — Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

ERNEST  SETON  THOMPSON,  author 
of  **  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  has 
written  for  this  number  *'  The  Trail  of  the 
Sandhill  Stag  "—Illustrated  by  himself. 


'*  A  ROYAL  ALLY,"  a  humorous  story 
by  William  Maynadier  Browne — Illustrated 
by  A.  I.  Keller. 

"THE  PLAY'S  THE  THING,"  by  A. 
W.  Vorse — a  story  of  New  York  Italian 
life — Illustrated  by  W.  Glackens,  with  pic- 
tures done  in  color  with  striking  success; 
he  also  contributes  the  frontispiece  in  color 
as  an  illustration  to  a  poem  by  E.  S.  Martin. 

"THE  SHIP  OF  STARS,"  by  "  Q," 
continues. 

JAPANESE  FLOWER  *  ARRANGE- 
MENT— a  bright  article  by  Theodore  Wores 
— Illustrated  from  his  own  paintings. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER— the  second  paper 
— by  Senator  Hoar. 

THE  STEVENSON  LETTERS  con- 
tinue. 


25  CENTS  A  NUMBER.       FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 


tiK  International  Vear  Book 


A  Compendium  of  the  World* s  Progress  in  Every 
Department  of  Human  Knowledge,  for  ttie  Year 

1898 

Edited  by  FRANK  MOORE  CX>LBY,  M.A«,  Professor  of  Economics 
in    New  York   University,   assisted    by   many    prominent    specialists. 

Consulting  Editor,  HARRY  THURSTON  PECK,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  of 
Columbia  University^  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  International  Cyclopaedia. 

DELIVERED,  CHARGES  PREPAID,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 
Cloth,  $3;   Library  Leather,  $4;   Half  Morocco,  $5;  Full  Morocco,  $8. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 


New  York 


Publishers 


Chicago  II 


-  -  -^  -  -  -  -  -  ^J:$^55^N^^iS:^^ 
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Current  Literature 


$3  A  YEAR— 25  CENTS  A  NUMBER 


Current  Litkraturk  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  home 
of  culture. — New  Tork  Times. 

No  other  magazine  takes  the  place  of  Current  Literature 
on  the  book  table. — Boston  Traveller , 

The  surprising  thing  about  Current  Literature  is  how 
much  of  real  merit  can  be  given  for  so  little  money.  Every 
department  in  literature  is  generously  treated. —  Cincinnati 
Times- Star, 

There  is  no  magazine  published  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
that  gives  at  the  same  time  a  larger  quantity,  better  quality, 
and  more  interesting  reading  matter  than  Current  Liter- 
ature.— St,  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

Current  Literature  is  a  faithful  guide  to  all  who  desire 
to  know  what  is  the  latest  and  best  in  the  book  world.  Always 
nicely  printed,  handily  classified,  compendious,  and  invariably 
full  of  interest. — Philadelphia  Item, 

Current  Literature  is  a  magazine  of  fiction,  a  magazine 
of  poetry,  a  magazine  of  science,  a  magazine  of  gossip,  and  a 
number  of  other  magazines  all  in  one.  It  contains  something 
for  all  tastes,  all  needs,  and  for  every  member  of  the  family. — 
Albany  yournal. 


A  SAMPLE  COPY  VILL  BE  MAILED  UPON  REQUEST 


Current  Literature  Pubtishing  Co.     ^"^  *^^  «»« 


TTie  London  c/lcademy 

BRENT ANO'S  have  been  appointed  the  American  agents  for  this  noteworthy 
London  Literary  Weekly.     Bright.     Crisp.     Original. 


Single  Copies,  io  cts.  ;    Three  Months,  $i.oo;    Per  Year,  $4.00 
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"BRENTANaS,  ^  3t  Union  Square,  iNe^  York 
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One  of  the  most  recent 
examples  of  expansion 
in  circulation,  popularity 
and  advertising  prosper- 
ity is  presented  by 

The 

GoniiDerGial  Miser 


'*The  most  interesting 
evening  paper  in  New 
York." 


50"/ 


125"/ 


197"/ 
136% 

rn 


Increase  in  cash  receipts  for 
sales  of  the  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser during  June,  1899,  as 
compared  with  June,  1898. 

Increase  in  publishers'  advertis- 
ing from  January  isttojuly  1st, 
1899,  over  the  same  period  of 
1898. 

Is  the  increase  of  instruction 
advertising  for  last  year  over 
1897. 

Increase  in  real  estate  advertis- 
ing for  the  first  six  months  of 

1899,  as  compared  with  the 
same  months  in  1898. 

Increase  in  summer  resort  ad- 
vertising for  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  as  compared 
with  May  and  June,  1898. 


29  Park  Row,         New  York  City 


VOLUME  L  NOW  READY 
Price  $6.00  net 

THE 

ANGLO-SAXON 
REVIEW 

^  ^arterly  Miscellany 

EDITED  BY 

LADY  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 

Small  folio,  bound  in  leather,  with  a  design  in 

gold  from  a  richly  tooled  volume  executed 

about  1604  for   King  James  1. 

AaaiuU  Subacriptlon  $24,00  net 


CONTENTS 


Introductory — The  Editor, 

A   Note  on   the   Binding — Cyril   Davenport, 

F.S.A. 
The  Great  Condition — Henry  James. 
A  Modern  Woman — Elizabeth  Robins. 
Some   (Consequences  of  the   Last  Treaty   of 

Paris — The  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid. 
Letters  to  Vervaine— **  E.  V.  B." 
Sir  Robert  Peel— The  Fnrl  of  Rosebery,  K.  G. 
Osbern  and  Ursvne — "John  Oliver  Hobbes." 
All  the  World's  Mad— Gilbert  Parker. 
The  Battle  of  the  Nile — A  C.  Swinburne. 
Wireless  Telegraphy  —  Prof.   Oliver   Lodge, 

F.R.S. 
The  Sudan — Sir  Rudolf  Slatin,  K.C.M.G. 
A  Mezzotint — Sir  Frank  Swetlenham, K.C.M.G. 
Selections  from  the    Letters    of   Georgiana, 

Duchess    of    Devonshire — Edited    by    the 

Duchess  of  Devonshire. 
Impressions  and  Opinions. 
An  Epitaph  on  Charles  James  Fox.     With  a 

Note  by  Earl  Grey 
Notes  on  the  Portraits  of  George  Washington, 

Anne  of  Austria,  and  Mary  Sidney,  Countess 

of  Pembroke — Lionel  Cust,  F.S.A. ,  Director 

of  the  National  Portrait  Gallerv. 

PHOTOGRAVURE   PORTRAITS 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen — E.Onslow  Ford,  R.A. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  From  n  Min- 
iature. 

George  Washington — Gilbert  Stuart. 

Sir  Robert  Peel— John  Linnell. 

Anne  of  Austria — Rubens. 

Mary  Sidney,  Countess  of  Pembroke — Marc 
Gheeraerts. 

Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire — Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 


John   T  nne  ^5'  FIFTH  AVE. 
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TSy^:    "BOOKMAN   ADVLICTISLP^ 


A  LITERARY 

Df RECTOR  Y 


An4^i»jbaM»9  RicHTH  Vkar.  Criticism,  Advice, 
llTnnrC  Revision,  copying.  DIspomI.  Ex. 
Ill|l|ll||  ^rt  attention  to  MSS.  of  all  kinds. 
tfv«»«»jfta«  References:     Noah  Brooks,  Mn. 

nPllPII  Deland.  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  Mrs. 

Uullllll.       Julia  ^»^   Howe,  W.  D.   HowelU. 
I|  Vl^Vt|«       ^i„  Mouhon.Chailes  Dudley  Warner, 
Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  others. 
Send  stamp  for  NBW  aRCULAR  to 

WILUAM  A.  DRESSER.  Director. 
75  Pierce  Building.  Copley  Square.  Boston.  Mess. 

Mention  The  Bookman.  (Opp.  Public  Library.) 


If  Von  mm  freiicb  Bdoks.  v.^Ji^^ 

tion— School  Boolcs,    Stendard   Books.  Novels,  etc.— 

To"  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  •'"^.'^•d"" 

Importer,  851  and  853  SIXTH  AVENUE  (48th  Street), 
NEW  YORK.    Catalogue  on  application. 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 


OLD  BOOKS 

CHOICE  BOOKS 

TYPOGRAPHY 


RARE  BOOKS 

QUAINT  BOOKS 

TOPOGRAPHY 


Boolcs  on  All  Subjects  First  Editions 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  ;  pronounced  to  be  the 
MOST  ORIGINAL  and  INTERESTING  LIST  ISSUED. 
164^  pages  8vo,  with  370  reproductions  of  Plates,  Portraits  and 
Title  Paees.  Post  free.  6s.  (which  sum  is  deducted  from  the 
first  purchase  of  30s.) 

PICKERING  &  CHATTO.  Antiquarian  Booksellers, 
66  Hay  market,  St.  Janes',  LONDON,  S.  W. 


QUT'OF'PRINT  MAGAZINES. 

ALSO  AUTOGRAPHS,    Send  for  my  Bulletins. 
H.  WILLIAMS,  25  East  iotii  St.,  New  York. 


Washington 
Papers  ^^^ 


Reprinted  in  the  Old  South 
Leaflet  Series.  Among  others 
are :  The  Farewell  Address; 
The  Inaugurals;  The  Circu- 
lar Letter  to  the  Governors 
of  the  States.  1783;  The  Cap- 
ture of  Boston. 

Five  cents  a  copy,  $4,oo  m  hundred.  Send  for  compleie  Usis. 

Directors  of  Old  South  Work, 

OLD  SOUTH  MEETING  HOUSE. BOSTON. 

OBERLIN   COLLEGE 

JOHN  HEHRT  BARROWS,  Pres.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

^4  miles  west  of  Cleveland.  14  buildings  thoroughly  equipped 
with  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  and  separategymnasia  for 
young  men  and  young  women.  Students  are  offered  unusual 
advantages  in  the  College,  the  Theological  Seminary,  the  Acad- 
evnyy  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Normal  Course  in  Physical 
Training  for  Women.  Drawing  and  Painting.  Eighty  instruc- 
tors. 67th  year  begins  Sept.  19th.  For  full  information  address 
the  treasurer,       JAMES  R.  SEVERANCE,  Oberlln,  O. 


Bool^binding 


Plain  and 
Aillstlc... 


EDUCA  T/ONAL 

DIRECTOR  Y 

Nkw  York  Cmr,  Brooklyn  Heights,  IflO  Joralemon  St. 

The  Katheriiie  L.  Maltby  Home  and  Scbool. 

For  Collegiate  and  Special  Students,  and  Youne  Ladies 
desiring  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  enjoyment  or  the  Art 
and  Musical  Advantages  of  New  York  City.     11th  Year. 

Nbw  Jkkskv,  Bridgeton. 
rfjv    ITAf  T      Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for 
iVI    nALl^    Girls.    Establbhed  1861.    Certificate  admits 
to  Smith.  Mrs.  J.  Allkn  Maxwbll,  Principal. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  French  and  English  School 

for  Girls.  Suhurb  of  Washington.  French  the  langua^  of 
the  house.  Principal,  Mile.  L.  M.  Bouligny.  Assistant 
Principal,  Miss  C.  Pettigrsw.  City  Post  Office, Washington, 
n.  C. 

CoMNKCTici'T,  Greenwich. 

Academy  and  Home  for  10  Boys. 

Academy,  74th  year-  Home,  20th.  Noted  for  successf til 
mental,  moral  and  phvsucal  development  of  pupils.  Thorougk 
teaching,  genuine  ana  beautiful  home.  Unsurpassed  healto- 
fulness.    References.  J.  H.  Root,  PrincipaL 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls, 

Riyerslde  Driye,  85lh  and  86th  streets.  New  York. 

New  Yoik,  Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 

Osslninj:  School  for  Girls.  ^llS:^  'r^^t^n 

Art  and  Music.  Albert  Ross  Par^tons,  Musical  Director.  One 
hour  from  New  York,     ^id  year  begins  Sept.  ayth. 

Miss  I'.  C.  FuLLEK,  Principal. 

The  National  University.    ^^  d^^Non^R^^il'S 

Courses  (including  law  and  all  post  ftraduate),  lead  to  the  usual 
Collie  degrees.  Instruction  by  mail  in  any  desired  subject. 
Estahliskedx^ years.  Address,  F.W,  Harkins,  Ph.D.,  Chan- 
cellor, 151  Throop  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

Nkw  Jersey,  Morristown. 

Miss  Dana's  School  for  Girls. 

F.xceptionally  broad  curriculum,  with  ample  equipment  and 
thorough  instruction.  Certificate  admits  to  the  four  leading 
colleges.  Music  and  Art.  Suburban  to  New  York.  Boarding 
pup'ls,  $700. 

University  of  Virginia 

LETTERS,  SOENCKLA  V 
MEDICINE,  ENGINEERING 

l^iedmont,  Virginia,  is  too  high  for  malaria,  while  far  enough 
south  for  a  mild  winter.     Session  l>egins  Sept.  15th. 

For  catalogues,  address  P.  B.  Bakkincbk,  Chairman,  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 


In  all  Varieties  of  Leather 

OKI  Books  Cleaned  and  Mended,  IMates  Inlaid.     Art 
Books  and  Periodicals  Bound  at  Moderate  Prices. 

JAMES  AUCDONALD, 

32  Lafayette  'Place,   dipw  York   City. 
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THE 


Catharine  Aiken 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


STAHFORD,  CONN. 


Near  New  York 


Forty-fifth  year  opens  Oct.  3d.  Academic, 
college  preparatory  and  special  courses.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  leading  colleges  Special  ad- 
vantages in  Music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal; 
in  Art,  and  in  Modern  Languages.  Short  daily 
drill  in  Miss  Aiken's  method  of  concentrating 
the  attention.  For  catalogue  and  further  infor- 
mation, address  the  Prmcipal,  firs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Scovllle  Devan,  A.B.,  Wclleslcy. 


TSVE    "BOOKMAN   ADVLPOTISLP^ 


«« 


The  Best  Literary  Satire  of  Our  Time." 


A  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

JAMES  L.  FORD'S  FAMOUS  BOOK 


The  Literary  Shop 


99 


"The  Literary  Shop'*  has  been  described  by  one  of  the  best  critics  of  the 
day  as  **a  book  of  humor  tbmt  reads  well  and  wears  well,*'  and  this  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  this  edition,  with  its  sixty  pages  of  new  matter,  is  enjoying  even 
greater  popularity  than  it  did  in  its  original  form. 

It  is  a  clever  book  for  clever  people.  It  lays  bare  the  inner  workings  of  the  great 
magazines,  shows  why  some  stories  are  accepted  and  some  declined,  and  satirises 
the  literary  conditions  of  the  day  with  wit  and  truth,  always  tempered  with  good  nature. 

CLOTH,  12mo,  with  all  the  New  Matter,  $L25 

(No  paper  edition.) 

CHIEF    CONTENTS: 

In  an  Old  Garret.— The  **  Ledger  "  Period  of  Letters. — Something  About  *'  Good 
Bad  StufT." — The  Dawn  of  the  Johnsonian  Period. — Literature,  Pawed  and  Unpawed; 
and  the  Crown  Prince  Thereof. — "  He  Trun  Up  Bote  Hands.'* — The  Conclusion  of  the 
Whole  Matter.— The  Poet's  Strike.— The  Dying  Gag.— Some  Thoughts  on  the  Con- 
struction and  Preservation  of  Jokes. — The  Canning  of  Perishable  Literature. — Literary 
Leaves  by  Manacled  Hands. — Literature  by  Prison  Contract  Labor. — Christmas  Eve 
at  the  Syndicate  Village. 


Special  Offer  to  Bookman  Readers 


As  the  mission  of  the  Bookman  is  more  or  less  to  keep  its  readers  in  touch 
with  the  literary  matters  of  the  day,  the  publishers  have  arranged  for  a  special  supply 
of  **  The  Literary  Shop,"  and  are  in  a  position  to  make  the  following 

SPECIAL    OFFER: 

(1)  A  copy  of    THE  LITERARY   SHOP   (postpaid   to  any   address  in  the   United 

States)  and 

(2)  A  year's  subscription  t©  THE  BOOKMAN,  for  $2.25.     Regular  price  of  THE 

BOOKMAN,   $2.oo.      Regular    price    of    THE    LITERARY  SHOP,    $1.25. 

Saving  by  accepting  this  ofTer,  $1.00. 
This  ofTer  is  made   for  cash,  and  will  terminate  before  the  close  of  the  summer. 


ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 


Doddf  Mead  6t  Company 

151    FIFTH    AVENUE,     NEW    YORK 
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Knife 


By  R.  A.  STERNDALE 


l2mo,  Clotb,  $1,25 


A  thrilling  story  of  the  great  Indian  Mutiny. 
Readers  of  Mrs.  Steele's  worh,  *'  On  the  Face  of 
the  Water s^^^  will  welcome  this  book. 

For  sale  at  all  booksellers  or  sent  prepaid 
everywhere  upon  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 


I  BRENT ANaS 

|[   31  Union  Square  New^  York 

)|oKXOK)K)K)iC)ic)K)K)K)lC)K)iC)K)ioic:K)K)K)K)K)K)K»»)KH()K» 


When  Reading 

for  pleasure  or  profit,  every  one 
should  have  at  his  elbow  -  -  - 

The  Students' 
Standard  Dictionary 

An  abridgment  of  the  famous  Standard 
Dictionary.  Moderate-sized,  but  full,  easily 
handled,  low  -  priced.  Contains  923  pages, 
60,000  words,  1225  illustrations  ;  synonyms, 
antonyms,  faulty  diction,  disputed  pronunci- 
ations, etc.;  presents  the  English  Language 
as  it  Is  to-day.  Incomparably  the  newest  and 
best  Dictionary  in  existence  for  the  every-day 
use  of  English-speaking  people. 

8vo,  cloth,  leatlMr  bsck,  size  9^x7xlH  Inchet,  $2.50; 
■hecp,  $4.00;  Indexed,  50  cents  additional. 

Far  sale  by  all  book-dealers^  or  senty  post-paid^ 
on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 


Imparts 


Horftf orcf^ft  Acid  PhoftfilMitc 

The  most  agreeable  and  ef- 
fective remedy  for  relieving 
Languor  and  Exhaustion,  so 
common  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Its  nutrient 
and  tonic  effects  give  tone  and 
vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring  it 
quiets  the  nerves  and  induces 
refreshing  sleep. 


For  sale  by  Druggists. 


Brentano's  >^^^ 

All  orders  and  inquirici  receive  Im- 
mediate attention. 

Brentano's 

Paper  Novel  Catalogue 


Books 


Bulletin 

Free 

everywhere 

upon 

request 


The  Safe  Delivery  of  Books  by  Mail 

Guaranteed  throughout  the  world 


Brentano's 


31  Union  Square 


New  York 


5  and  7  E.  Sixteenth  St.,  New  York 
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